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L —On the Conjugation of Cocconeis, Cymbella and Amphora 
togdhtr with some Remarks on Amphiphora alata (?), Kg. By 
H. J, Carter, Esq., Assistant Surgeon II.C.S., Bombay. 

[With a Plate.] 

The discovery of the mode of reproduction in the Diatomese 
through spores, though inferred by Kiitzing, is really due to 
Mr, Thwaitea. The former, seeing some of the cells in Meloseira 
dilated like those of {Edagonimny considered it sufficient to declare 
that this was one way in which the Diatoraete were propagated* \ 
but Mr. Thwaites recognized the process fully in Eunotia turgida 
in May 18471> and then first described and figured it most 
satisfactorily. He afterwards detected it in Fragilaria pectinalis, 
Goinphonema rninutissimum, G, n. s. ?, Cocconema lanceolatum and 
Cistula, and in Epiihemia gibba J; and subsequently in Melo- 
seira varians and Borreri, Aulacoseira cremlata, Cyclotella^ 
Kuizingiema, Orihoseira Dickieii, Schisonema eximium, subco- 

♦ Meneghini On the Animal Nature of Diatomeic.’’ &c., 1845. 
Eng. Trans, by 0. Johnson, p. 369. Ray Society's Publications, 1853. 
t Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. xx. p. 9. pi. 4. 

J idem, p. 343. pL 22. 

Ann, if mag, N, Uiat. Ser. 2. Vol jvii. 
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Mr. U. J. Carter on the Conjugation of 

harens, vulgare and negtecturn ; and lastly in Dickieia Dameii 
Since that, no one seems to have added any more instances of 
this process of reproduction in the Diatomcce, until Dr. J. W. 
Griffith noticed it in a species of Navicula t and lately I 
have seen it in Cocconeis Pedieulus (Kg.), Cymbella Pediailus 
(Kg.), md Afyiphora ovalis (Kg.), niihi, under such circumstances 
as to enable me to ofier the following descriptions and figures 
of it respectively, in each of these genera. 

Cocconeis Pedieulus (Kg.). On the 4th of September, I j)er- 
ceived a brown incrustation extending over the sides of a basin 
in which Nitella^ infested with Fragilaria and Cocconeis, had 
been kept for upwards of three months; and on examination 
with the microscope, it proved to be the latter, of different sizes, 
undergoing conjugation and deduplication. 

The spore is formed by two of the smaller frustules, one of 
which is less in size than the other (PI. I. fig. 1). These, after 
having become approximated, secrete a mucus which holds 
them together, while the lining mucus-membranes or primordial 
utricles respectively burst open the valves of their frustules 
(fig. 2), and approaching each other unite to form the spore 
(fig. 3); the latter then assumes a spherical form and the endo- 
chromea become mixed (fig. 4), after which the 8j)hcrical form 
becomes elongated and finally elliptical (fig. G); when, the endo- 
chrome also becoming scattered m more or less detached por¬ 
tions over the circumference, a single line appears, dividing the 
spore longitudinally into two somewhat uneiiual parts (tig. 7); 
two other lines then present themselves, one on each side the 
first (fig. 8); and the latter, passing into a groove, soon effects 
a deduplication of the spore, which then becomes divided into 
two sporangial frustules and thus the process is completed 
(fig. 9). Very soon after the spore has become spherical, the 
valves of the small conjugating frustule are thrown off, so that 
it is only now and then that they are seen; while the valves of 
the large one remain attached to it until deduplication com¬ 
mences. The large conjugating frustule bears to the sporangial 
frustule (fig. 11) the proportion of to of an inch; at 
least these are their respective measurements. 

Cymbella Pedieulus (Kg.). On the 17th of August, after 
having had a matted portion of Cladophora, Spirogyra and OsciU 
latoria together in a basin for a few days, a numW of 
of different sizes left the filaments and came to the sides of the 
vessel, where they conjugated. 

* Ann. and Maj?. Nat. Hist. vol. i. n, 161. pis. 11 & 12, 1848. 

t idem, vol, xvi. p. 92. August l85o. «» 
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Cocconeis, Cymbdla, Amphora and Amphiphora. 

The spore is formed by two of the smaller frustules, one of 
which is less in size than the other (fig. 13). These, after having 
become approximated, first secrete around themselves a mucus 
in which they are thus imbedded. The commencement of the 
sporangia) frustulcs is then indicated by two elliptical masses of 
endochromc appearing in the midst of this, parallel to and be¬ 
tween the conjugating frustules (fig. 14); at least this is the 
earliest part of the process which 1 have observed. The spo- 
rangial frustules in which the endoehromes are enclosed re¬ 
spectively, then become elongated (fig. 15); the transverse lines 
appear, the endoehromes become scattered over their new habi¬ 
tations (fig. 17), and at length the frustules are formed (figs. 18, 
19). By this tiuie the mucus-investment and the valves of the 
conjugating frustules, which sepai’ate during the process, arc 
thrown off*, and the new frustules arc thus liberated. The large 
conjugating frustuk* hears to the sporaugial frustuk; (fig. 20) the 
proportion of ^ to of an inch ; at least, these are their re¬ 
spective lucasurements. 

Amphora ovalia (Kg,), niihi. On the 3lHt of July, after a mass 
of that interesting form of wliose cells after division 

conjugate with each other, had spored and sunk to the bottom 
of the basin, with an OsciUatoria which was also present, several 
species of Diatomeie multiplied upon the sides of the basin, 
among which were many frustules of Amphora of different sizes 
undergoing deduplication and conjugation. 

The spore is formed by two of the smaller frustules, one of 
which is less in size than the other (fig. 21), These, after ap¬ 
proximation (fig. 22), become invested in mucus, aud, presently, 
exhibit their endoehromes in two globular masses between them 
(fig. 23) j elongation of the sporaugial frustules which enclose 
these respectively takes place, transversely to the long diameter 
of the conjugating frustules (fig. 24); the former then assume a 
bent form towards each other, and the endoehromes becoming 
irregularly scattered througVi them, they attain their utmost de¬ 
velopment (figs. 24-27). Meanwhile the valves of the conju¬ 
gating frustules become separated, aud two remain at the ends 
of the sporaugial frustules, while the other two appear about their 
middle, one on each side (fig. 27). The mucus then becoming 
dissolved, the valves of the conjugating frustules are thrown ofih 
aud the sporaugial frustules are thus set free. The large con¬ 
jugating frustule bears to the sporaugial frustule (fig. 28) the 
proportion of to of an inch; at least, these are their 
respective measureiuents. 

O 45 erra 6 ’o/i 5 .—Nothing can be more obvious in these pro¬ 
cesses, than that one point gained by the conjugating of the 
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Mr, H. J* Ca^rtcr on the Conjugation of 

small frustules is the restoration of the largest sise of the spe¬ 
cies j but perhaps not the most important point. In what way 
the small frustules are produced I am ignorant. Braun states 
that the effect of cell-division in the Diatomese is to reduce the 
sue of the frustules ♦, This is evident enough in the cells of 
the Spirogym\ and Meneghini has pointed out how it must be 
the case from the conico-truncate form of Coccomis, where the 
plane of division is parallel to the base of the frustule f. But 
Braun deduces bis opinion from what occurs in Glwocapsa, where 
“ the size of the cells diminishes with the increasing magnitude 
of the family stock {pht/todonl)” that is to say, that the last ge¬ 
nerations of cells are smallest. 

That quantity should be required for restoring the size of the 
species, would appear from what takes place in the form of Spi- 
rogyra already noticed, where the original cell, after having 
been divided into four equal parts, ends in reuniting the con¬ 
tents of each contiguous two of these to form two new spores. 
Still more striking is the conjugation of two filaments of another 
species, where the cells of one happen to be divided into only 
two, and those of the other into four parts each. Here, althougn 
the conjugation is commenced as usual by active tubulation, the 
latter proves abortive; for the protoplasm of the large cells 
soon withdraws itself from the tube, and wraps its contents up 
into an elliptical spore of the normal size of the species ; while 
the contents of every other small cell in the opposite filament 
(the intervening ones not sporing at all) also wrap themselves 
up into small globular spores respectively, but not without a 
strong attempt at first to mix with those of their opposite neigh¬ 
bour;—inasmuch as, in one instance, the tubulation of the 
small cell with the large one appeared to have been entirely 
formed by the former, whose contents had even passed a little 
way into the latter, but finding the spore formed in the large 
cell, were about to return to their own, or to remain where they 
were when 1 saw them in this position* 

The rationale of this would at first appear td be, that the con¬ 
tents of the large cell found themselves sufficient in quantity to 
form the proper-sized spore,—which is the normal process in 
Zygnema mirMe (Hass.) §, while those of the small cell in the 
other filament found themselves in the opposite condition, and 
after making an attempt to mix with their opposite neighbour 
withdrew themselves, from finding no response, into their own 

♦ ** Rejuvenescence in Nature.*’ Eng. Trans., Henfrey: Botan. and 
Phys. Memoirs, published by the Riw Society, 1863. Foot-note, p, 132. 

f XjOc, cit, p. 406. f Loo. ait, F^oot-note, p. 131. 

§ Hassall*s British Freshwater Algse, p. 155. pi. 25. 
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cclb and there wrapped themselves up into a small globular 
form 

Again^ in the conjugations above described^ one frustule is 
always smaller than the other, as if only a certain quantity of 
ccll-contents were required to make up the portion necessary for 
the reproduction of the new sporangia; and this is commonly 
the case also in the conjugation of ^pirogyray viz. that one cell 
is smaller than the other; while in Cladig^ihora, the whole of the 
contents of a cell move towards one end of it, where they are 
condensed into the elliptical form of sport* proper to this genus, 
without any cell-division or conjugation of separate compart¬ 
ments. 

Hence it becomes questionable, whether the division of the 
cell has anything to do with the formation of the spore; while 
again it cannot be determined that the formation of the spore is 
the process ordain(‘d for the pn^whiation of the species, until it 
be known in what this process essentially consists, or whether 
sporing is the only means of reproduction. 

On comparing the s]H>re-formations above mentioned with those 
described by Mr. Thwaites in the Diulomeje, it will be observed, 
that Cocconeis agrees chiefly with Fragilaria pectinalisy whose 
single sporangium, developed from two small fmstulcs, ** \s at 
first cylindrical, soon assumes a flattened, somewhat quadran¬ 
gular form, and in many, but not in all cases, undergoes fissi- 
parous division before it has put on the exact appearance of a 
frustule of the Fragilaria f.” 

The processes again in Cymbella Pediculus and Amphora ovalis 
respectively, agree with those of CoccuTierna lancrolatum J and 
Eunotia turgida §. In the latter, the way in which the process 
commences is detailed by Mr. TTiwaites, but nothing is said 
about it in the former; and although it is easy to conceive how 
the sporangial frustules in Amphora ovalis should be formed like 
{hose of Eunotia turgida, yet it is not so easy to conceive how 
the processes commence in Cocconema and Cymbella, where the 
sporangial frustules lie parallel with instead of across the con¬ 
jugating ones; unless we assume that anotlier act takes place, 
m which either the conjugating or the sporangial frustules turn 
round to obtain this position. 

* Bhould these small snores develope a filaments the latter would pro¬ 
bably be below the normal size of the 8i>ecioa; thougli the original size 
might be gained by the whole of the contents of a single c^ell of this deve¬ 
lopment, with or without those of the cell of another filament, passing into 
one new spore. In this way among the Zygncmaccte, as well as among the 
Diatomea;^ species may be added to this family and subclass respectively 
which alter all are mere varieties. 

t Loo. oii* vol. XX. p, C134. 

X Lee. cit. vol. XX. pi. 22 C. fig, 3, &c. 


^ fdftn, pi. 4. 
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Now it 90 happens that in one of the earliest states that was 
presented to me of the conjugation of Amphora, the endochrotnos 
were joined together in the form of the figure 8 (fig* 32), and I 
eould not help coming to the conclusion that the endochromes 
of both frustules passed into one spoi’sngium at first, instead 
of directly into two, as in Eumtia, and then became divided 
afterwards; or, that this was an accidental occurrence. If this 
is the normal process in both Cocconema and Amphora, then it is 
easy to conceive how the sporangia! frustules become opposite 
each other in both instances, viz. by the division of the united 
endochromes taking place either parallel or transversely to the 
longitudinal axes of the conjugating frustules. We have some¬ 
thing analogous to this in Meloseira and Aulacoseira, where the 
axis of elongation of the sporangium is parallel with th(‘ filament 
in the former, and at right angles to it in the latter; with the 
line of division of course the reverse in each that is, with the 
filament in Aulacoseira, and across it in Meloseira ; correspond¬ 
ing in the former to Amphora and in the latter to Cytnbella* 
Facts however are wanting to prove this conjecture. 

I need hardly call attention to the difiFerence in the size and 
forms of the conjugating and sporangial frustules which are 
rgiresented in the Plate, or again remind the reader of what 
Mr.Thwaites has stated, viz, that the sporangial frustules, though 
very different from the conjugating ones at first, eventually assume 
a form very similar to them; this is effected by fissiparation, and 
equally applies to the endochrome as to the frustulc. It is well 
seen in figs. 28-81. The relative size of the forms represented 
in the Plate has been preserved as much as possible, and each 
figure is taken from nature, with the exception of No. 2, which 
to supply a deficient link has been constructed upon No. 8 and 
other observations. 

Amphiphora alata (F), Kg. PL 1. %. 83. 

There are at least two species of this genus abounding in the 
back-waters of the island m Bombay, and as they do not appear 
to have been studied much in their living state, and have con¬ 
stantly come under my observation, I pro^se offering the fol¬ 
lowing remarks on that one, which, if not identical with, is very 
nearly allied to the%4. alata of Kiitzingt- 

Fnmtule. —Oblong, truncate; primary surfaces closely approx¬ 
imated, lateral surfaces produced laterally and so compressed as 
to form a thin edge, which, being constricted in the centre^ 

♦ Tbwaites, he. cit* vol. i. p. 161. pi. 11. A 2, B 2. 
t Spiles Algarum, p. 93. 1 regret that I have not his figures to deter- 
mine tnis setisfaetorily. 
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represents two alate^ hyaline appendages on each side; thus 

O thc frustule the form of an hour-glass flattened. Valves 
ig the primary surfaces thick, oblong; truncate, sometimes 
striated (plicated?) loiigitudinally, closely approximated through¬ 
out, suddenly compressed and narrowed at each end, supporting 
on their sides the alate appendages mentioned. Endochrome: 
flat, double lozenge-shaped, connected; consisting of a single (?) 
layer, continuous, presenting a transparent area in the centre in 
which is the nucleus, and from which a few delicate branched 
threads radiate towards the sides of the frustule; chiefly confined 
to the central valves, but occasionally extending for a short 
distance into the hyaline appendages. 

Movements ,—Lite those of Diatomese in general, but with a 
peculiar contortion, which brings one half of the frustule into 
right angles with the other. Deduplication, through the broad 
or prima^ surfaces. Size to of an inch long. 

Hab. The brackish water in that part of the main drain of 
Bombay which mixes with the sea at every tide; abounding in 
silty clots of Oscillaioria which float on the surface. 

Observations ,—A clot containing several hundred specimens 
of this species was placed in a small wide-mouthed bottle in the 
middle of December, where they continued to deduplicate up to 
the middle of the following June, by the vessel having been re- 

I ileuished from time to time with fresh water. Long before the 
ast of these frustules were seen the whole of the other organisms 
had perished, and the remaining contents of the bottle, which 
might have been supposed to contain a number of them empty, 
on being examined, were found to contain none; hence it may 
be inferi*ed that the frustules arc not siliceous or coherent. The 
most striking feature about this species is its contortion (fig. 34), 
which from the thinness and flexibility of the alatc expansions 
is effected to such a degree, that the narrow lateral edges, re¬ 
spectively, in one half, are brought almost into right angles with 
tue primaiy or broad surface of the other; a phase which this 
Diatomean is continually assuming, and which, at first, is very 
difficult to understand. For some time I mistook it for an Am¬ 
phora with one half of the frustule split open, and the ed^s 
turned back. The central valves are frequently marked with 
longitudinal lines (folds ?), and fine lines may occasionally be 
seen cutting each other at acute angles across them; while a 
linear appearance also presents itself sometimes in the alate 
appenda^ parallel to their borders Fig. 87 shows all this; 
and sometimes tbeir hyaline transparency is interrupted by 
white specks. 

Thia species differs from the navicular forms in the general 
and greater flatness of its frustule, in the greater expansion of 
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its alate appen^agea^ and in the form of the endochrome^ which^ 
instead of l^ng separated into two portions united through the 
intervention of the nucleus and its capsule, as in the navicular 
forms, and in Navicula generally, appears to consist of a single, 
continuous, thin layer like that of Cocconeis Pediculw. The 
lateral surfaces are not lanceolate anguste lanceolata^^), as 
Kutaing^s description would seem to imply, and as they appear 
to be \ for when it is remembered that they arc mere margins 
formed in the way mentioned, it is evident that this cannot be 
the case; but that it is the margins of the central valves which 
present the lanceolate figure (fig. 35), more particularly in the 
navicular forms; while in the species under description they are 
suddenly compressed at the extremities, and laterally present the 
form of a bottle at each end (fig. 36). Hence 1 am inclined to 
doubt the identity of this with Kiitzing^s Amphiphora alaia. 
Besides the two bright-looking tubercles (holes *) at each ex¬ 
tremity of the frustule which mark the union of the lateral 
edges with the comers of the central valves, there arc two other 
tubercles or holes, one on each side in the angle of constriction 
(fig. 36), and therefore corresponding in position to the hole or 
mark in the centre of the lateral surfaces of the Naviculte^i, 
Deduplication takes place through the centre of the flat 
surfaces, and the new individuals, besides remaining together 
until they are fully formed, sometimes separate before this takes 
place, and then present the wing-like appendages on one side 
only. In fig. 38, where deduplication is nearly completed, the 
central valves respectively will as a matter of course be found to 
be much narrower than the one represented in fig. 82, where 
deduplication has not yet commenoea. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE I, 

N.B. The black shade in all the figures is intended to represent the 
endochromo. 

Fig. 1. CocconeU Pedicuius (Kg.). The two conjugating fhistuies rela¬ 
tively ina^ified. The largest of an inch long. 

Pig. 2. Opening of the ^stulei and approxinuition of the primordial 
utricles with their contained endewhromea. (Conjectural figure^} 
Fig. 3. Union of the two utricles to form the sporangium. 

Ftg. 4. Spherical form of the sportmgium. 

Pig. 5. Elongation of ditto, and disappearance of the valves of the small 
frustule. 

Pig, 6. Elliptical form of ditto, with the thin valve of the large frustule in 
front. 

Pig, 7. DittOf with the line of deduplication and the valves of both frus^ 
tules still adherent 


Kdtzing and Mencghini. 


t Meneghuii, 1. c. p. 422. 
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Fig, 8r The line of deduplication becoming tulcatcd and two other linos 
appeamg one on each aide. 

Fig, 9. Deduplication effected. 

Fig, 10. Lateral view of sporongial fruatule. 

F^, 11. Inferior view of sporangial frustule without endochrome, of 
an inch long. 

Fig, 12. Oblique view of sporangial frustule after second or third dedupli* 
cation. Lm^cr individual. 

Fig, 13. Cgmbella Pediculua (Kg.). Conjuiipiting frustulcs relatively mag- 
nided. The largest of an inch long. 

Fig, 14. Union of ditto in secreted mucus; eudochromes elliptical, parallel 
with frustulcs. 

Fig. 15. First appearance of sporangial frustulcs. 

Fig, 16. Transverse section showing the relative position of conjugating 
and sporangial frustules at this period. 

Fig, 17. More advanced stage. 

Fig. 18. Ditto, where the vmves of the conju^ting frustules have become 
divided. In this, as well as in figs. i5 & 17, one sporangial frus¬ 
tule is hid behind the other, as explained by fig. 16. 

Fig, 19. Fully-formed sporangial frustules. 

Fig. 20. S|)orangial fiiistnle after liberation from the sporangial mucus, &c., 
of an inch long. 

Fig. 21. Amphora ovalis (Kg.), inihi. Conjugating fnistulcs relatively mag¬ 
nified. The larger long. 

Fig. 22. Conjugating; frustules approximated. 

Fig. 23. Ditto disunited, but held together by mucus, in which is seen 
their endochrome divided into two spherical masses. 

Fig. 24. Sporangial frustules appearing, and elongating transversely to 
tne coryugating frustules. 

Fig. 25. Ditto in a more advanced state, valves of conjugating frustules 
separating. 

Fig, 26, Ditto with ditto, more separated. 

Fig, 27 . S|X)rangial frustules formed; two valves of the conjugating finis- 
tules remaining in the centre, and one at each end. 

Fig. 28. Sporangial firustule liberated, 979 <>1^ long. 

Fig. 29. Ditto undergoing deduplication. 

Fig. 30. Ditto after having undergone one or two deduplications, and again 
about to deduplicate. 

Fig, 31, Conjugating frustule about to deduplicate; here insertcnl for 
comparison with fig. 30. 

Fip. 32. Sup(^s6d preliminary state to fig. 28; endochrome fissiparatin^. 

fhg. 33. Afnphiphora alata (?) (Kg.): shows the broad side of the frustule, 
the form of the central cavity, and the shape of the endochrome, 
with terminal and lateral foramina. 

Fig, 34. Ditto under contortion. 

Fig, 35 . Oblique view without the endochrome, showing the two compo¬ 
nent parts of the frustule. 

Fig, 36. Lateral view without endochrome, showing lateral aperture. 

Ftp. 31, Different forms of linoolation occasionally seen on the surface. 

F\g, 3B. Deduplication; complete separation of the individuals not 
effected. 
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11.— Description of a new Species of Clausilia from the neigh-^ 
hourhood of Cheltenham. By A. Schmidt* 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History. 

Gbntlemkn, 23 Chesbam Place, Dec. 12, 1855. 

The following translation of a notice which I have just received 
in Latin from the well-known German malacologist, Dr. Schmidt 
of Aschersleben, the collaborateiir of Pfeiffer, llossniassler, and 
Menke, will, 1 think, not be unacceptable to the readers of your 
Journal. At all events, it may direct the attention of British 
concbologists to an interesting subject of inquiry, and enable 
us to decide whether the species in question is henceforth to be 
considered as British or not. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Wm. J. Hamilton. 

Amongst the shells which I have received from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town of Cheltenham, I have found Clausilia 
Mortilleti, Dumont. As this shell was published by the author 
only about two years ago (Bulletin de la Soci^te d'Histoire 
Naturelle de Savoie, 1853, p. 78, according to Cbarpentier), I 
do not know whether it has yet been noticed by English mala- 
cologists. The author's specimens, found in the district of Valen¬ 
ciennes (Qu^noy near Valenciennes, Departernent du Nord), at 
Lyons, at Lowenburg near Bonn, at Schieder near Pyrmont, and 
at Wolfelsfall in Silesia, have been forwarded to me, as wdl as 
the unique specimen from Cheltenham. It is not therefore 
probable that this species is on the whole confined to a narrow 
district, or that it should live in the single locality alone which 
we have mentioned in England. In order that we may as soon 
as possible know more about its distribution, I offer the follow¬ 
ing description of it to the notice of English naturalists. 

Clausilia Mortilleti, Dumont. 

T* subrimata, ventroso-fusiformis, coafertim cpstulato-striata, comoo- 
fusca, sericea; anfr. 10-11, convexiusculi, uUimus basi distinote 
earinatus apertura rhomboideo-pyriformis; lamella infera pro- 
fianda, seepe anti(^ ramosa, supera producta cum spimli juncta i 
lunella arcuata; plica palatalis 1 supers, subcolumellarls vix emersa; 
spatium interlamellare plerumque plicatuluin; peristoma oonti** 
nuum, breviter solutum. 

Long. 14, diam. 4 millim. Apert. long., lata. 

This species is easily distiiaguished from all those forms which 
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arc 80 closely allied both to CL veniricosa, Drap.^ and CL lineo- 
lata, Heldr., and CL plicatula, Drap., by the circumstance that 
the striae at the back of the tliroat (cervix) are rather more 
distant from each other than the striae of the penultimate whorl. 
It is distinguished from TV. ventrtcosa both oy its smaller size 
and the interlamellar plaits (for the true CL ventricosa never has 
them); from CV. lineolata, Ileldr. {basiliensis, Fitzinger), and the 
other forms allied to Cl, plicatula, both by a distinctly marked 
keel bounded on each side by grooves, and by the absence of 
the palatal callosity. Nor docs it ever possess the rudiment of 
a lower palatal fold so peculiar to CL lineolata, Wc shall enter 
more fully into this subject in the iconographic monograph 
which wc have undertaken to write on the Vlausilia: alhed to 
ventricosa^ plicatula, rugosa, and parvula, 

AnoLF Schmidt. 

AicherBicbcn, Oct. 1865. 


III .—Memoir on the Indian 8}yecies of Shrews. By Edward 
B tYTH, Esq.* IVith Notes by Robert F. Tomes, Esq. 

As an incentive to the investigation of some of the most imper¬ 
fectly knowm of Indian Mammalia, and not the most inviting of 
groups to amateur students, we shall here endeavour to bring 
together, and to reduce or digest into intelligible form and 
order, the scattered materials available for a monograph on the 
Indian Shrews. 

It may lead to the discoveiy of additional real species, and 
probably to the diminution of the number of present supposed 
species ; besides conducing to the further elucidation of those at 

E resent known and recognized, and especially to a better know- 
sdge of the extent of their geographical distribution, 
in general the Shrews of tropical and subtropical countries arc 
distinguished by their comparatively large size, and slaty hue of 
every shade from pale grey to black, with rufous tips to the fur 
more or less developed, though in some scarcely noticeable f; 
the car-conch is conspicuously visible above the fur; the tail 
thick, tapering, and furnished with scattered long hairs, which 
certain species also exhibit on the body; and the teeth are 
wholly white and of the following type of structure. 

The superior front teeth or quasi-incisors (vide J. A. S. xx. 164) 

* From the Journal of the Aisdutic Soci^ of Bengal, 
t In at least some apeclei* the rufous tips appear to ini^ase with age; 
aa^ to a considerable extent, the colour of these animals is darker accord-^ 
ing to the increase of altitude inhabited b>’ a species. 

I While preparing this memoir, we discovered a remarkable exception in 
the instance of Sorsx mhnodm, n. s. 
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are large and strongly hooked^ and niucli longer than their pos¬ 
terior spur; while the inferior have rarely so much as a trace of 
a serrated upper edge: of four ujipcr i)remolars anterior to the 
camassier, the lirst is large, the second and third are much 
smaller, the fourth is diminutive, and the third exceeds the 
second. This group of Shrews is familiarlv exemplified by the 
common large Musk Shrews of Asia and Africa, and constitutes 
the restricted Sorex, L. (v. Pachj/ura, De Selys Longchamps*). 

The Indian species are as follows :— 

1. S. CiERULESCENs, Shaw j S, pikrides, Shaw; S. ^iganteus, 
Is. Gcoffroy; S, munnus, L., apud Gray : figured in Ilardwieke^s 
111. Ind. Zool. as S. mi/osurua, Pallas; whence probably S, mvo~ 
sums, apud Walker, in Calc. Jourii. Nat. Hist. iii. 255. The 
common Musk Shn'w, or {vulyo) * Musk Kat/ of Bengal, &c. 
(but different from the * Musk Jlat' or Mmkquash—fimm zi- 
BETHicus of North America, which is a rodent nearly aflBued to 
the Voles— Arvicola). 

This animal is described by Mr. Hodgson in the Ann. & Mag. 
Nat. Hist. XV. 209 (1845); but the length of the tail (as given), 
8^ in., is possibly a misprint for 3^ or 3^ in., or more than half 
the length of the head and body, which is given as 6 in. Num¬ 
ber of caudal vertebrae 24, Total length of skull of adult male, 
with front teeth in siiulms, somewhat exceeiding in.; of female, 
somewhat under greatest bniadth of skull of former, W in.; of 
latter | in. Colour uniform pale grey, slightly tinged with fer¬ 
ruginous, and more conspicuously on the lower parts; the naked 
parts flesh-coloured. 

This is the common large Musk Shrew of Bengal, Nepal, and 
we believe the valley of Asdm; becoming rare in Sylhet, and 
wholly disappearing in Arakan. In Nepal Mr. Hodgson styles 

* Certain email apecies of temperate climates were detached by Wagler 
from the ordinair Shrews of those climateH (with piceous-tipped teeth»^.) 
by the name of Crociuora (v. Smeui, Ehrenberg, apud Gray), e. g, 
S. ARAN BUS, S. LBucouoN, H. BTRUsoos, Scc, ; but wc oTe uot Rwore that 
these are separable from the above, and certaialy the various Pigmy 
Shrews of India are typical Sokicbs. except that some only of them want 
the odoriferous ^ands on the sides of the bo<ly. 

N.B. In the *lleporton the Quadrupeds of Massachusetts,’ published by 
the Government Commissioners of the Zoological and Botanical Survey of 
the State (1840), the extraordinary statement is made IwMr. E. Emmons, 
that ** In the specimens of Sorkx which have fallen under tny observation, 

I have not been able to discover, even with the microscope, any nostrils, 
the termination (or extremity) of the nose being apparently an imi)arforate 
mmbrtme/* Upon reading tliis we examined several S{>ecies (lar^ atul 
small) prcicrvetl in spirit, and easily deteeteii a lateral valvular orifice, 
which, on pressure of the snout ulmve, was shown to be perforate, by the 
fluid oozing through. Could Mr. Emmons have tried so simple an expc^ 
riment ? 
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it ** the common House Shrew of the plains, and also of the hills 
up at least to 6000 fect/^ We have seen specimens from the 
neighbourhood of Agra; but whether it be the common Musk 
Shrew of South India is doubtful on present evidence, though 
Dr. K(ilaart^8 description of the Cingalese animal corresponds. 
It rc'rtainly does not appear to inhabit the eastern coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, from Arakan to the Straits of Malacca. Dr. 
Horsfield gives as its habitat ** India generally, and the eastern 
islands and he iiot(*a a specimen from Bntan presented to the 
India-lIou8(‘ collection by Major Pemberton. We suspect that 
its reputed existence in the Malay countries needs confirma¬ 
tion. 

Ill addition to the names above cited, Dr. Gray in his Cata¬ 
logue of tlie specimens of Mammalia in the British Museum 
(1843) refers the following name and synonyms to this species: 
S. MU KIN us, L,; S. mt/osuruSy Pallas; S. iadicus et S. caperwiSy 
Gcoff’roy; S, Sormeraiiiy Is. Geoffroy; S, crassicaudatus, Lich¬ 
tenstein ; S. nipalensisy Hodgson, and *S. moschatuSy llobinaou. 
The last two are merely MS, names; and ind(‘ed the zoological 
appellations in Mr. W. Robinson’s 'Descriptive Account of 
Asam ’ are given jiretty much at random, and would establish a 
most extraordinary community of species among the Mammalia 
of that country and of Europe! He gives, "Genus Mygale. 
Sorea: moschatus, Cuvier. The common Musk Bat.’^ Now Sorex 
moHchatuSy L. (nec Cuvier), is the type of the genus Myoaue of 
Cuvier; altered to Myooalba, Fischer [Myogale upud lliippell), 
because pre-occupied by Linnaeus for a well-known genus of 
spiders; and Myogalka moscuata is a Russian animal, gene¬ 
tically differing from Mr. Robinson’s Musk Shrew. Nevertheless 
his adoption of the term moschatus would seem to indicate the 
rankly-smelling S. CiERULESCENS rather than S. murinus (v. 
mj/osurus), w hich is the only Shrew mentioned in Prof. Walkei*’s 
list of the Mammalia of the same province. 

S. Injdicus, Geoffroy, v. S. Sonneratiiy Is. Geoffroy, is accepted 
as a distinct species from S. casrulescens in Dr. Horsfield’s 
Catalogue of the specimens of Mammalia in the India-Uouse 
Museum (1851); and a specimen is noted from the Dukhun, 
presented by Col. Sykes, and the following habitat given for the 
irpccics -^Uontinent and islands of India.” Col. Sykes terms 
it the Chuckmder of the Mahrattas; being the same name which 
is applied to S. CjERUlkscens in Bengal, spelt Choochundr by 
Dr. Cantor (J. A. S. xv. 101); and the latter author gives "6V«Vi- 
chorot of the Malays of the Peninsula,” as the name of the very 
distinct species referred by him and others to S, murinus, L.; 
wbida latter was originally described from Java. According 
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ta CoL Sykes these troublesome and disagreeable animals are 
very numerous in Dukhun, but much more so in Bombay. The 
sebaceous glands in an old malt' were observed to be very large^ 
and the odour of musk from them almost insupportable; while 
in an adult female the glands were scarcely discernible^ and the 
scent of musk very faint. [It is tolerably strong in the female 
of S. c JttttJLKSCENS ; though more or less so, perhaps, with re¬ 
ference to sexual condition.] ^'Tlic SoiiKX indicus and S, at- 
OANTEUs,^^ it is added, arc regarded by CoL Sykes as speci¬ 
fically identical, he having killed them in the same room, and 
seen them frequently together/’ (P. Z. S. 1H31, p. 90.) Prof. 
Schinz accordingly assigns S. oiOANTEirs, Geoff., Ann. du Mus. 
XV. pi. 4. f. 3, as a synonym of S. ikdicus ; but the reference is 
erroneous, the ^ Memoires du MuKoum,’ tom. xv. (to which we 
have not access) being probably intended. S. oiganteus, Is. 
Geoff., Voy. de Belanger, refers to S, carulescevs of Bengal. 

According to M. Isidore Geoffroy, the S. indicus (his S.Sonne- 
ratii) is a smaller animal than S. CAiiiULEscfiNs (his S, gigantens)^ 
with tail forming always a quarter of the entire length. Length 
of head and body of adult a little under 4 in. (Fr.). Pur ashy, 
washed with russet-brown, and pale ashy below. Inhabits the 
Coromandel coast and also the Mauritius. If truly a distinct 
species from S. CvERULEsckns, its natural habitat is probably 
W. India; but we have vainly sought for information of such an 
animal. 

In Dr. RuppelPs printed Catalogue of the specimens of Mam¬ 
malia in the Frankfort Museum (1843), examples referred to 
8. INDICUS, L. (Fr. Cuv. Mamm. ii. t. 28), arc noted from Java, 
and also from Massoua and from Suez; and a supposed variety, 
termed by him S. indicus, var. cinereo-ntnea, from Seboa; and 
he elsewhere suggests that these animals have probably been 
introduced by the shipping from S.E. Asia and its islands, and 
so found their way even to Schoa, where a different climate had 
effected the colouring of the fur. On ship-board they could of 
course aubsist on SlattOB*, but their presence (certainly that 
of the foetid S. ceeruleecens of Bengal) would scarcely escape 
remark, the more especially as that of a single individual mignt 
seriously damage a whole cargo; besides the obvious necessity of 
both sexes being required to continue the race, a condition most 
likely to be folmled by the conveyal of a pregnant female with 
her future litter of some five or six. S. cbassioaudus (nec 
crmsicaudaiits), Lichtenstein, refers to a Musk Shrew inhabiting 
Egypt, and stated to be common about Suez, which may there¬ 
fore be presumed identical with Dr. RuppelPs S. indicus ftw 
Sues; and the description certainly seems to approximate that 
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of 8. Cj«RULKSCBN8(length 5^ in,; tail 2| in.): and 8. Capensis, 
Geoffroy, ia termed 8. francinus by Prof. Scliinz, who gives 
Mauritius as its habitat (length 3" 8^'^; tail 1'' 9^''). The most 
notable identification is that of Dr. RunpelPs specimens from 
E. Africa and from Java, presuming the latter to be really from 
that island. 

2, S. MURiNUs, L.; S. myosurus, Pallas; S. ctentlescens, van, 
EaflScs; S, Griffifhii Q), Ilorsfield; the common Malayan spe¬ 
cies originally described from Java, and by Dr. Cantor in J. A. 
S. XV. 191, and thus denominated by him after Prof. Schiuz 
(Synopsis Mammalium), who states it to inhabit Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, ('clebcs, Amboyna, Japan, Bengal, Abyssinia, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

We have italicized the habitats which probably need veri¬ 
fication : and the Society possesses specimens from the Arakan 
and Klnlsya Hills, which accord with Dr. Cantor’s description, 
/. c.; but less so with M. Geofiroy 8t. llilaire^s figure in the 
Annalcs du Museum d’Histoire Naturellc, tom. xvii. pi. 3, f. 2, 
which may nevertheless be intended to represent the same spe¬ 
cies. As compared with a mature female from Arakan, taken 
out of spirit, the ears in M. GcofFroy's figure arc represented 
too small, and neither the snout nor tad is sufficiently elon¬ 
gated. L(mgth of this Arakan female—head and body 5 in., 
and tail 8 in.; hind-foot (with claws^ ^ in. Unfortunately we 
have no Malayan specimen for actual comparison; but there is 
every reason to suspect that this species replaces S. c^ru- 
LESOENS along the whole eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
and thence through the hilly country northward to that skirting 
the valley of Asam. Dr. Horsfield mentions a Nepalese sjwjci- 
men presented to the India House by Mr. Hodgson; but this 
species is unnoticed in the latter gentleman's Catalogue of 
Nepalese anifnals, and especially in his descriptive notices of the 
N^alese Shrews, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. xv. 269. 

With the exception of the small S. tenuis, S, Muller, from 
Timor, it appears to be the only well-established species of 
Shrew throughout the great Oriental archipela^. In the Tenas- 
serim provinces, the Eev, J. Mason states—We have at least 
two species of Musk Shrew, both of which emit an offensive 
odour." (Qu. S. HURiNus and S. serfentarius?) In S. mu- 
RiNtrs, according to Dr. Cantor, the smell of musk emitted by 
the adult animal, and which in the young is barely perceptible, 
is much less intense than in the Bengal Musk Shrew." S. ser- 
PEKTARius, according to Dr. Kelaart, has a powerfully offensive 
musky odour. S. hui^inus has longer ears than S, casruues- 
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cftKs; and Dr. Cantor deacribca it a»—Dark brownish-grey 
above^ beneath light brownish-grey. Feet and tail flesh-coloured 
in the living animal, changing to cinereous after death. In the 
young the colour is more of a bluish-grey, slightly mixed with 
brown on the back.^^ A stuffed specimen from the Khasya Hills 
has the fur longer and less dense than in S. c^hulkscens, the 
piles somewhat curly, and colour dark ashy at base, with rufous- 
orown tips, which give the pn^vailing hue. A most obviously 
distinct species from S. < .erulesckns. 

We suspect that S. Griffithit, irorsficld, of that naturaiist^s 
Catalogue of the specimens of Mammalia in the Honourable Com¬ 
pany's Museum, is no other than our presumed moktivus from 
the Arakan and Khasya Hills, although described from Afghan¬ 
istan, because we saw a fine skin from Cherra Punji in the 

f iossession of the late Mr. Griffith, which was forwarded to the 
ndia House by Mr. MTlelland; and we have previously had 
occasion to remark, that specimens of reptiles procured by Mr. 
Griffith in Afghanistan and in the Khasya Hills, had manifestly 
become mixed and confounded; whence certain important mis¬ 
takes concerning habitats*. S. Griffithii is described to be 
affined to S. mubinus; ''but differing essentially by the uniform 
deep blackish-brown tint, and the shortness, delicacy and soft¬ 
ness of the fur. Colour deep blackish-brown throughout, with 
a alight rufous reflection in a certain light. Length of head and 
body, 6J ; tail, 2^ in.^^—Horsfield^s Catalogue. 

[From a careful examination of the specimens of S. cje,KV» 
LE8CEN8 and S. indutis mentioned by Dr. Horsfield in his 
Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Museum of the East India 
Company, I am quite persuaded that they are identical, the 
latter differing from the former in liaving the fur of the back 
somewhat more tinged with rufous, and the animal in its mounted 
state being rather smaller, but the head, teeth and feet are of 
similar dimensions. With respect to the comparative length of 
the tail, no safe conclusion can be formed from specimens from 
which the bone has been extracted, and the form reproduced 
according to the fan^ of the stuffer. 

The specimen of S. mtjrinus above alluded to by Mr. Blyth 
differs only from the above-mentioned species in having the for 
much longer, being nearly twice the length, amounting to 4% 
whilst the fur of S. cjbbulbscbns scarcely exceeds 2'" in length. 
The colour also is somewhat darker and browner. 

The dimensions of the three specimens in Dr. Horsfleld^s 
Catalogue ai^e as follow :~ 


♦ Vide J. A. S. xxii. 413. 
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S. citTulesoeM, 8. indicwt, 8, murhius. 

It tM tt Ht // /// 

H«ail and bixly about... 0 . . 


Hoad . 1 H 17 1 7§ 

Tail . 2 10 2 2 2 0 

Fore-arm ... 10 . . 

Fore-foot . 54 04 . 

TarauH and toes . 9 Of 0 


S. GRirPiTHii is a perfectly distinct and well-marked species, 
remarkable Ibr tlie o/ i7a* which exceed those of 

every example of the parent S. r erulescisks I bavo yet seen. I 
cannot (‘oneur with Dr. IforsfieJd in considering the fur as either 
short, close or soft, but describe the species thus—Fur of me¬ 
dium l(‘ngth, deep bliiekish-grey, glossy and rather coarse; ears 
smaller and more hidden than in 8. CMmuLEscuNs. Front teeth 
very large. Head and body about 5'' 9'^'. Head 1'' 7''' or 8'''. 
TaU 2'' 5'". Fore-arm 9"'. Fore-foot Tibia 11'". Hind- 

foot Length of lower incisors —R. F. T.] 

3. 8. sKiiPENTARii s, Is. Geoffroy; S, kandianm, Kelaart. 
Described in J. A. 8. xxi. 350, from a skin sent by Dr. Kelaart, 
as ^^the large godown Shrew of Kaudy,'^ though scarcely corre- 
s}>ondmg with his indications, J. A. 8. xx. 104,185. A second 
skin of precisely the same species, and also an adolescient spe¬ 
cimen entire ui spirit, were subsequently forwarded from Alergui 
by Capt. Herd more, as noticed in xxii. 412. In both adults the 
tail (vertebi’fc) measures 2^ in,; and the head and body (allow¬ 
ing for some extension of the skin) about in. I'hc Kan¬ 
dyan specimen is more rufescent than the others, but w'c can 
perceive no further difference whatever; indeed, to judge from 
the two Mergiii examples, it would seem that this animal becomes 
mor0 rufescent with age.^' Dr. Kelaart states that its odour is 
as offensive as that of the large Musk Shrew of Ceylon. The 
Coromandel coast and the Mauritius are given as its habitats. 
Colour duskyish grey, with dark rufous-brown tips to the fur, 
more or less developed according to age, and the under parts 
somewhat paler. 

4. S. 80 CCATU 8 , Hodgson, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. xv. 270. A 
Sikim specimen which we refer to this species bears considerable 
resemblance to the lost, but is a good deal darker, with well-clad 
feet and tail, and the head and limbs are proportionally larger. 
Entire len^fa of skull with front teeth in situbm 1^^^ in.; 
brisadtih ^ m. (nearly); entire range of upj^r teeth f in.; ditto 
of S. esRPSNTARitrs barely exceeding ^ in, Tiul (vcrtebiie) 

in.; compressed towards tip, which is furnished with a 
p0iM5il4ttft of stiffish haiiMs. Mr. Hodgson thus describes hi 

Afwi. if Mag, N. Hint, Ser. 2. VoL xvii. 2 
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animaJ-—"Si«e and proportions of S. sEUimiYAovs, H. (nearly)^ 
but distinguished by its feet bein^ clad with fur down to the 
nails, and by its depressed head and tumid bulging cheeks 
(mystaeeal region). Ears large and e\po8t‘d. Colour a uniform 
sordid or brownish slaty-blue, extending to the clad extremities. 
Snout to rump 8^ in.; tail 2^ in.; plaiita in. This animal 
was caught in a wood plentifully watered, but not near the 
water. It had no musky smell when brought to me dead.^^ 
}Jah. Nepal and Sikmi. 

[For further remarks on the synonymy of this species, see a 
note appended to the account of tSoncu/ua myrescena, —11. F. T.] 

5. S. NKMoaiVAGITS, Hodgson,Ann.& Mag.Nat.llist. xv.269. 
Differs from the ordinary tyjie bv a stouter make, by ears 
smaller, and legs entirely nude, and by a longer and more tetra¬ 
gonal tad. Colour sooty-black, with a vague reddish smear; 
the nude parts fleshy-grey. Snout to rump in .; tail 2 m,; 
planta in. Found only m woods and coppices.'^ Nepal. 
According to Dr. Gray, an example presented to the British 
Museum by Mr. Hodgson, as of tins sjiecies, is probably only 
a half-grown specimen of S. murinus^^ (j. c. riEiiui.E8CENs)! * 
The foregoing description should indicate a very different ani¬ 
mal, but which might be mistaken for the young of S. murinxjs 
( perun ), and such probably is the supposed 8. murinus from 
Nepal of Dr. HornlieldN Catalogue, 

[See the note on this last-mentioned species.—R. F. T.] 

6. S. HKTERonoN, nobis, n. s. Very similar to S. soccatos 
in general appearance, but le8> dark-coloured, with shorter fur, 
and pale instead of blackish feet and tail undenieath; the feet, 
too, are broader, especially the hmd-fect, and they have a hairy 
patch below the heel. Tiie skull, of the same length as in 
S, soccATUs, and with equally large teeth, is much more narrow, 
and the upper quasi-meisors are coinipicuously leas strongly 
hooked than in that and other typical wricks. From Cherry 
Punji in the Khasya Hills. 

7. S. NIGER, Elliot; described in Dr. Horsfield^s Catalogue 
(1851). Length of the head and body in.; of tail in. 
Tail equal in length to the entire animal, exclusive of the he^ 
gradually tapering to a point. Snout greatly attenuated. Colour 

♦ We made a description of the identical specimen before it was taken 
by Mr. Hodgton to England, vis.—“ Of a ibining rufenceut^Wwii eolottr, 
merely weaker on the under parts. Length in.; of tail in.; fore-lbat 
and claws J in.; the claws alone i in., and of a yellow colour, parhm 
whitish tn the fresh ammal *, bind feet and claws | in.’^ 
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blackiMh*>browiij with a rufescent shade to the upper parts; 
abdomen grejiah. Prom Madras/' (Qu, Madras Presidency ?) 

[S. NiQBH, Elliot, appears like a miniature S. Grifftthii, but 
with a long and slender tail. To the description given by 
Dr. Horsfield, 1 may add, that the tail, although long and 
slender {thus differing from the larger examples of this section), 
has the ficatter(‘d stiff hairs observable in the species with stout 
tails, such as S. c^KauLKscKNa and S. Ghiffithii. Fur deep 
blackish-grey, tipped with gloasy-browu, as in the latter-men- 
tioned speeics, in which, as in S. nigkr, the fur has somewhat 
of the same glistening appearance so remarkable in some of 
the aquatic species of Australian mammals, such as the Orni- 
thorkynchus and llydtoniys, and also the Myogalea of Europe; 
but at the roots the fur is not so dense as in these aquatic ani¬ 
mals, Head and body 3'' 8^^', about; tail fore-foot G"'; 

i ilanta 9"'. This note has been taken by the kind permission of 
l)r. llorsfield from the specimen described in his Catalogue of 
the Mammalia in the Museum of the East India Company.— 
H. F. Tomes.] 

8 . S. FEiiuooiNEUS, Kelaart, J. A. S. xx. 185 ; /S. moutainis, 
apud nos (misled by a label), ibid. IG3, vide xxi. 350, note. 
Hah. Ceylon. 

N.B. The dimensions of the specimen described in J. A. 8. 
XX, 168, accord with those assigned by Dr. Kelaart to the next 
species; and he states that the two are nearly of the same size, 
and that the smell of the present species is very powerful. 

9. 8. MONTANus, Kelaart (nec apud nos, J, A. S. xx. 163), 
''Length of head and body 3J in.; of tail 2^ in.; of hind- 
fix)t f in. Pur, above sooty-Wack, without any ferruginous 
smear; beneath lighter coloured; whiskers long, silvery-grey; 
lower part of legs and feet greyish, clothed with appressed hairs. 
Claws short, whitish. Ears large, round, naked; the outer 
margin lying on a level with the fur of the head and neck, and 
being thus concealed posteriorly,*' Mountains of Ceylon (" the 
blackest Shrew of the highest parts of the island.*' Kelaart), 
N.B, Dr. Kelaart has lately forwarded an entire specimen in 
spirit of a young female Shrew found at Galle (!), though with the 
three pairs of inguinal teats well developed, which may prove to 
be the young of 8 . montanus, but is perhaps distinct and new. 
If so, S. Ken^tAan, nobis. Colour uniform blackish, above and 
bdow, slightly ms^led and glistening; the fur short and close, 
with scattered fine long hairs throughout (as described of S. 
HOHfAJfim). Leuf^h head and body 2| in,; of tail in.; 
and of hind<«foot with claws | in. 


2 * 
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10. S. PtoM^UR, Hodgson, Ann. & Mag. N. H. xv. 269; nec 
S^pygmctuH^ Pallas; if the small European species referred by 
Schinz, ttiippell, and others to the latter be correctly identified. 
8. pyoM.«us, Pallas, ap\id Schinz, is placed by the latter zoologist 
among the species with brown-tipped teeth, and in the division 
of them which corresponds to Corsika, Gray; and the descrip¬ 
tion —cauda basi consfricia; auriculis brmnssimift —will certainly 
not apply either to Mr. llodgaon^s animal, or to various other 
minute Indian Shrews hitherto undistinguished from it; and 
therefore Mr. Hodgson’s name for the present species may 
stand, as he states tlie structure of the animal to be typical*. 
The following is his description:—Snout to vent, less 2iu.; 
tail 1A in.; head in.; palina \ in.; planta | in. Structure 
typicab save that no odorous glands were detected, nor had the 
animal any musky smell. Colour sooty-brown, paler below. 
Naked parts of a dusky fleshy hue. Hab, Nepal, where it 
'^dwells in coppices and fields, and is rarely found in houscs.^^ 

Of numerous species of minute Sohices from various localities, 
the only one which approaches to the above description is a 
species which we have just procured in Calcutta, curiously 
enough, while engaged in the iiiv(‘8tigation of this particular 
group. It may be termed 

11. S. MELANODON, nobis, n. s.: from the remarkable colour¬ 
ing of its teeth, w^hich are piceons and white-tipped) exhibiting 
thus the reverse coloration of those of Corsira, &c. liength 
of adult female J I in.; tail 1 in.; hind-foot and claws in. 
Colour uniform fuscous, without any rufous tinge; scarcely 
paler below; the feet and tail subnude, save the usual scattered 
fine long hairs upon the latter, and with the cars and snout of a 
livid colour, paler below; claws white, and distinctly visible. 

Procured by one of our Museum assistants in his own house, 
where he states that he has observed and can probably obtain 
others. 

12. 8. MiCRONYx, nobis, n. s. Leu^h of head and body 

in.; tail somewhat exceeding in.; hind-foot and claws 

in.; skull 4^ in. Teeth white. Claws with fine hairs impending 
them, and so minute as to be scarcely discernible without a 
lens. Pur of ^ paler and more chestnut-brown than any other 
of these minute species examined, and also more silvery below. 

♦ Since writing the above, we have seen the figure of SoRSX PYQMJBtrs, 
Pallas and Laxman (8. minutus, L., 8. ewilis, Ghnelin, and 8. minimus, 
Oeoff.), in the Act. Acad. Leap. vol. xiii. pt, 2. t. 26 (1827), and the 
species is wid^ different from all the pigmy Shrews here described, and 
is evidently a Corhira. 
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Feet and tail subiiude, or thinly furred, showing the colour of 
the skin through; browner above, whitish (or perhaps flesh- 
coloured) below. Of two specimens in our Museum, one in spirit, 
the other now dried, the latter was obtained by the late Major 
Wrougliton in KeniAon, the former by L. C. Stewart, Esq., of 
H.M. (>l«t Foot, at Landour, where, he informs ns that he 
picked up many of them dead, on the surface of the snow, during 
the severe winter of 1850-51. 

18. S. Pkkkotktii, Duvernoy, Guerin^s Mag.de Zool. 1842, 
livr. 8. We can only refer to Prof. Schinz^s description of this 
species, which is as follows:— S, notm saturate fusen-nigri- 
cante, gastrteo canescente, artidnis ppdihmque pilosis, auriculis 
magnis, conspicuis. Long, corporis P' 1''', cauda IP".’* Prom 
the Nilgiris. We have a Darjiling female which approximates 
this description, and may prove to be of the same species. 
Head and body in.; tail 1 in.; hind-foot and claws in. 
Skull somewhat exceeding bi. Teeth white. Colour uniform 
browTi, with a slight tinge of chestnut, and searcc'ly paler below. 
Feet and tail distinctly furred, be8id(‘8 the usual scattered long 
hairs on the latter. Claws ^\hitish and conspicuous. Tad 
brown above, pale and perhaps flesh-coloured beneath; more 
probably, however, of a livid hue, and tapering evenly through¬ 
out. If new, S. lIonosoNii, nobis. 

14. S. NUDIPKS, nobis, n. s. liemarkablc for its naked feet 
and very large ears; also for the odoriferous glands on the sides 
being strongly developed, whereas wc can detect them in no 
other of these minute species. Length of female 1 f in.; tail 
1^ in.; hind-foot in. Ears conspicuously larger than in the 
others; tail almost nude, save of the long scalttTcd hairs; and 
the fore-feet and toes of the hind-feet ore conspicuously naked, 
and apparently flesh-coloured. Pur uniform brown above (like 
the back of Corsika vui-oauis), a little grizzled and glistening; 
the lower parts with a silvery gloss. Tail brown above, pale 
(probably flesh-coloured) below; somewhat thick and uniformly 
tapering# Specimen procured at Amhurst (Tenasserim pvo- 

[Mr. Blyth has since received two from Pegu.—R. F, T.] 

16, S. ATRATUS, nobis, n. s. Of this Uve have only a headless 

C men, which was found, impaled upon a thorn by some 
te***, at Cherm Pmiji, in the Khfisya Hills; but the species 


swac fyvi we have observed in England of Lanifts collutio 
w^4ris^ these ditninutive Shrews falling an easy prey to 
«'^Butcdier-birds;** while the larger members of the same genus are 
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is evidently distinct from all the preceding. It is remarkable 
for its very dark colour^ extending over the feet and tail, which 
is even blackish andertwath. Length of tail I in., and of hind- 
foot || in. Fur blackish-brown above, a little tinged rufescent, 
and wuth dark greyish underneath; the feet and tail conspicu¬ 
ously furred, besides the scattered long hairs upon the latter. 

Here may be noticed, that the Society formerly possessed a 
specimen of one of these minut<* Shrews, which was found in a 
opllur in Madras, and was presented by Walter Elliot, Esq., 
Madras Civil Service. We formcTly considered it identical with 
S. MJCKONYX, so that it could scarcely be so with S. melanodon 
of Bengal; it was, however, darker than S. miciionyx; and 
more probably S. Pehrotetii [verus), if not distinct from the 
whole of the foregoing. It is even probable that several more 
Indian species of these most diminutive of all Mammalia remain 
to be discriminated. Upon minute comparison of five speci¬ 
mens in our Museum, taken out of spirit and carefully dried for 
the occasion, we immediately detected four well-marked species, 
and presently afterwards obtained the S. melanodon fresii. It 
may be further remarked, that we once found the nearly digested 
remains of an adult small white-toothed Sorer, rather larger 
than a common mouse, in the stomach of an Elanm which was 
shot on the banks of the Hugh, about fifty miles above Calcutta; 
but wc have since in vain sought to procure the species. 

[Since the publication of Mr. Blyth's memoir, he writes me 
word that he has procured another typical SouKx, of which the 
following is a description:— 

S. FtTLiniNOsus, Blyth, n. s. Length of an adult female 
taken from spirits, 6^ in.; tail 2| iu.; foot plus ^ in.; skull 
1 in., and in. in greatest diameter. Length of series of 
upper teeth in.; breadth of palate ^ in. Soles bare to 
the heel; tad with seventeen vertebra, and perhaps a minute 
eighteenth at the tip. The scattered long hairs on the tail 
small and fine* Fur dense, porrect, and somewhat velvety; 
dark slaty at base, the rest fuliginous-brown, with inconspicuous 
dull hoary tins; beneath scarcely (if at all) paler. A second 
specimen differs merely in being a trifle smaller. Hab, Sebwe 
Gyen, Fegu. 

Besides the foregoing species thus enumerated by Mr. Blyth^ 
are two otbei's, named S. satukatior and S. iKtreops by Mr. 
Hodgson; they have been described by JDr. Horsfield in the 

flerocioudy predatory upon any hapless birdlet they may^chanec to seise/— 
as is likewise the case with Moles, and doubtless other Soaicimc of 
qnate aixe and strength. 
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Number of the Annals for August of the present year. Both 
are from Nepal 

I shall now proceed to give a description of a Shrew from 
Mr. Ciiming^s collection, received by him from Ceylon, where 
it was captured by Mr. Thwaites. 

Forms, those of a typical Sorex : teeth white, the lower on(‘8 
rather less curved at their points than usual Odoriferous glands 
considerably developed; ears rather large; tad nearly as long 
as the hc4id and body, tapering uniformly throughout, appearing 
naked and finely anrmlated, but, on being examined with a lens, 
is seen to be funiislicd with extremely fin<j short hairs, besides 
the usual long ones, wlueh in this species are very fine and tliinly 
set, and not extending for more than one-tbird the length of the 
tail Upper surface of the feet furnish(‘d with very small thinly 
set hairs, appearing almost naked without the assistance of a 
lens; soles of the feet perfectly naked. Fur rather long, being 
as much as 2''', which is nearly ctpial to that of the large IS. c^eku- 
LESCENS ; dark, close to tlic skin, but for the greater part of its 
length of a grizzled brown, of about the same hue as in Corshia 
vutOAHis of Europe; beneath decidedly paler, with a yellowish 
cast and with a slight silvery gloss. All the naked parts dirty 
yellowish-brown; upper surface of the tail browner. Upper 
mcisors (projecting from the gum) barely V''; lower ones 
Ijerigtb of head and body 2'^ 4''^; head tail U' 11''^; fore¬ 

foot and claws 3^'''; bind-foot and claws 6'''. The above was 
taken from a male, evidently adult; and a female having the 
mamnne considerably developed, but with the teeth exhibiting 
some signs of youth, does not differ except in having the tail 
a little more slender, slightly quadrangular, and rather more 
hairy* Colour of the upper parts darker, and of a slaty hue, 
very slightly tinged with brown; below, grey with a silvery cast, 
without aay tinge of yellow or rufous. Several others, obviously 
immature, resembled this female in colour, but were somewhat 
smaller. The only other species from Ceylon, in Mr. Cuming^s 
collection, is the S. montanus of Kelaart, 

As the species here described appears to differ very con- 
sideral)ly from the other small species found in India, I shall 
propose calling it Sorex Uorsfieldii, as a just tribute to that 
well-known naturalist,*—R. T.] 

Another form of white-toothed Shrew, with thick and tapering 
tail having seattered long hairs upon it, is exemplified by 

PtMCVtvn, Kelaart* Teeth small; the upper quasi-incisors 
shorter and less strongly hooked than in restricted Sorex, with 
ibiO posterior spur large j the lower quasi-incisors serrated, 
ihowing two depressions, and therefore a row of three coronal 
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points; four small upper premolars preceding the canMmier, 
the two medial being of equal size, the lirst rather large, and 
the fourth Buiall. Feet remarkably large. The ear-conch 
scarcely visible above tlic fur. 

16. F. MACRorus. SorcT ferucuius, Kelaart; S, macropus, 
nobis, J. A. S. XX. 163. Length about 6^ in., of which the tail 
i» 3| in; hind-foot with claws nearly in.; the fore-foot ^ in. 
broad, with long and but slightly curved claws, that of the 
middle digit \ in. in length. Fur somewhat long and very 
soft, uniform blackish, very faintly tinged rufescent; the ex¬ 
treme tip of the tail naked and of a flesh-colour. Inhabits 
Ceylon. 

Another white-toothed Indian Shrew exists in the Cnossorus 
Himalayicus, Gray, to be noticed presently. We feel much 
doubt of its being correctly referred to Crossopm^. 

The greater number of small Shrews inhabiting the temperate 
regions of Europe, Asia, and North America, have the teeth 
always tipped with ferruginous or pitch-colour, a slender mouse¬ 
like tail with no scattered long hairs upon it, and (save in Oti- 
soRKx) the ear-conch concealed amid the fur. There arc two 
distinct types of dentition. 

In one, the upper quasi-incisors are much longer than their 
posterior spur (as in restricted Sobex), and the lower have but a 
single posterior spur more or less rudimental; the lateral small 
teeth which follow in the upper jaw are four in number (as in 
restricted Sobkx), the first two being equal, the third somewhat 
smaller, and the last (as usual m all Shrews) minute. With this 
type of dentition we distinguish 

1. SoBicuLUs, nobis. With the hind-feet of ordinary form 
and proportions, unadapted for aquatic habits; and tne tail 
tapering and a little compressed at the extremity. 

17. S. NiOBESCBNs; Corttka Gray, Ann. & Mag. 

Nat. Hist. X. 261 (1842); Sorew siHmemk, Hodgson, Uorsfield^s 
Catalogue (1851). I^ength of head and body in.; of tail 
in.; hind-feet and claw^s | in. Number of caudal vertebjrae 15 
(besides the extreme tip). Colour throughout blackish, a little 
tinged with rufous; the feet and claws pale. Very common in 
Sikim, and was formerly sent by Mr. Hodgson to the Society's 
Museum, and also to the British Museum, from Nepal. 

Mposorew, Gray, is founded on a Cape spemos, the SoBttx varius, 
Smuta, with ear-couch concealed amid the fur, and a slender tail (without 
scattered long hairs ?); the teeth white, and the dentition slightly maided 
upon that of restrieted Borrx ; lowei^ quasi-incisore with an eni^ shaip 
upper edge.” 





Mr. E, Blyth on the Indian species of Shrevw, 

pn a report printed in the J. A. S.^ bearing the date of Sept. 
1854^ Mr. Blyth givca a note on thi» species, which explains 
more fully the synonymy than does the present memoir, although 
it bears date more r<‘cently than the note alluded to. Mr. Blyth 
confirms Dr. Gray in referring S,soccaiv>s, Hodgs., and S, ater- 
rimus, Blytli, to this species; but he goes on to observe, that 
Mr. Hodgson has since described another, and perfectly distinct 
8peci('«, under the name of S, saccatm, which I presume is the 
S. 80 CCATU 8 of the present memoir, a typical Sorex, whilst the 
former so-called species is the sole example of the genus SoHi- 
CULU8, Blyth. 

After explaining its synonymy, and alluding to the species 
since described by Mr. Hodgson as S. soccatnSf Mr. Blyth says: 

The dentition [i. c. of >?. nigrescens] is that of Caossorus, and 
nut of CoasiRA (to which group Dr. Gray assigns the species); 
but this common little Sikim Shrew does not exhibit the modi¬ 
fications for aquatic habits which are characteristic of Crossopus, 
Wagler.'^ The following appears, therefore, to be the synonymy 
of this species :— 

Vorsira nigrescens, Gray, Ann. & Mag. Nut. Hist. x. 261. 
1842. 

Sorex Sikimensis, Hodgs. Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. New Scr. 
iii. 203. 

- soccafus, Hodgs. Calc. J. N. U. iv. 288 (not de¬ 
scribed); (?) Ann. ik Mag. Nat. Hist. xv. 1845, 270. 

- aterrirniis, Blyth, J, A. S.B.1843,128? (not described). 

Soriculus nigrescens of the present memoir.—K. F. T.] 

2. Crossopus, Wagler (v. Hydrosorex, N. Duvernoy, and 
Pinalia, Gray). With the hind-feet large and ciliated, and the 
tail also compressed and ciliated beneath towards its extremity— 
in adulation to aquatic habits. 

N.B. S. FOniBNS (v, hydrophilus), Pallas, and other Water 
Shrews of Europe and N. America constitute the types of this 
division; and Dr. Gray refers to it a Himalayan species, which, 
having white teeth, we very much susjiect will prove to differ in 
other and more important particulars, even though it may 
exhibit the adaptive characters of an enlarged and ciliated 
hind-foot and compressed and ciliated tail-tip. It is thus de¬ 
scribed 


18. C». Himalayicus, Gray, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist.x. 261 
(1842). Length of head and body 5^ in.; tail 3 in.; hind- 
foot f (nearly). Slate-coloured black, with scattered long 
haire^ wnich aJre longer and white-tipped on the sides and rump; 
lower part of the twoat and middle of the belly rusty-brown j 
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tail elongate, scaly, with appressed dark brown hairs above and 
elongate rigid whitish hairs beneath, and brown elongated rigid 
hairs near the tip; feet rather naked; whiskers numerous, 
elongate, brown. 7\eth white/* Probably from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Simla or Masuri. 

[The excellent description given by Dr, (Iray of this species 
renders it somewhat unnecessary that I should give a detailed 
description taken from the same specimen by myself; but having 
sent one to Mr. Blyth, at his request, it becomes desirable that 
it should appear here, as any future allusion to it might tend to 
confuse instead of elucidate. General forms as in the C. fodikns 
of Kuropc :—Ears hidden in the fur, very small and hairy. Tail 
very long and shmder, thickly clothed with hair of a stiff nature, 
from a distance of about hulf-an-inch from its root to the tip, 
which has a brush or pencil of hairs about a quarter of an inch 
long. Nails very short; both fore and hind feet distinctly cili¬ 
ated. Fur rather long, dusky at base, tipfied with shining dark 
brown on all the upper parts; below the same, but with the tips 
paler, especially about the throat, which is stained with rufous; 
above and around the root of the tail are a number of long pale 
hairs, projecting through the fur for a length of about a quarter 
of an inch. Head and body about ; tail about 3^' 6'"; hind- 
foot and claws 11'"; fore-foot and claws 6J'", The teeth of this 
example are those of a restricted Sokex, and I feci no hesitation 
in saying, after a careful examination, that they have been intro¬ 
duced by the stufiFer; also, in the process of preservation, the 
tail appears to have been slit up on the under side, thus render¬ 
ing it difficult to decide whether it was ciliated like the feet; 
but, from the appearance of the hair on that part, I think that 
it resembled that of C. fodibns. It is obviously a true Caos- 
sorrs.—R. F. T.] 

In the other type of dentition, the lower quasi-incisors are 
distinctly serratea, with three or four coronal points; and the 
anterior point of the upper quasi-incisors is not prolonged 
beyond a level with its posterior spur; the lateral small teeth 
which follow in the upper jaw are five in number, and diminish 
gradually in size from the first backward. Tail cylindrical, not 
tapering, and furnished with a stiffish brush at the extremit . 
Such is the common British Land Shrew, S. vumaais, L. (for. 
merly confounded by British writers with S. aeakei/s, Shjhreber), 
and which is the type of Coesiea, Gray (v. Amphisareo!, No. 1, 
Duvemoy, apud Gray). There are many other species^. We 
refer to it doubtfully. 

** BtARiA, Gray (v. Blarina, Lessonk U founded on S. talvoiubs, 
Gapper, 25ool. Joum, v. 28, referred by faWnville to S. sakvioaupatus, 
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19. Cr. (?) CAtTDATA; Soresp caudatus, Hodgson^ Ilorsfield^s 
Catalogue (1851); for the dcacription seems to indicate a species 
closely affined to the European S. Alpinus, Schinz, a skulUcss 
example of which, from Mt. St. Gothard, is in our Museum ; and 
S. Alpinus is ranged among the species having the Coksira type 
of dentition by Prof. Schinz in his ^ Synopsis Maminalium ; * its 
tail, however, is naked, and compressed at the tip. Length of 
the head and body in.; of the tail the same, slender, nearly 
naked, and very slightly attenuated. Colour saturate blackish- 
brown, very slightly rufescent in certain aspects. Snout mo¬ 
derately elongated, furnished at the sides with long delicate 
hairs.^' 

[After a very careful comparison of two specimens in tlui 
Museum at the India House with a specimen of the C, Alpinus 
of Europe, which I bad taken there for that purpose, I con¬ 
cluded that C. CAUDATUS and C. Alpinus were very closely 
affined, if not perfectly identical. The naked compressed tip of 
the tail in the last-mentioned species, as remarked by Mr. 
Blyth, also occurs in one of the examples of C. caudatus; 
indeed, were this specimen to be placed along with the European 
species, it would be almost imf)0S8iblc to distinguish them. 

It is probable that many Himalayan species may be found to 
be identical with European ones; certainly among the Cheiro¬ 
ptera, the Plecotus and Barbastelius of Mr. Hodgson arc iden¬ 
tical witli the European representatives of those genera, as I 
have ascertained by actual comparison; and the Vespertilio 
Darjelinoensis of that naturalist differs only from our V. 
MY 8 TAC 1 NU 8 in having the tips of the fur of the back brighter. 
~R. F. T.] 

Wc now conclude this effort at a Conspectus of the Indian 
SoRJCiN^ by soliciting aid from all (probably not many persons 
in India) who take any interest in the subject. It will suffice 
if specimens could be sent in spirit to the Museum of the 
Society (if disembowelled, and the abdominal cavity cleaned of 
blood, so much the better for our present purpose, except with 
regard to the very diminutive species, examples of which are 
particularly acceptable), such being far preferable to badly pre- 

E ared skins for being afterwards set up as stuffed specimens, 
esides permitting of much more satisfactory examination of 
their differential characters; and it is further desirable that 

Say, a N. American speeiei, which, we believe, only differs from Corsira 
in the large site of it* fore-feet and in it* very short tailand Ottrorkx, 
BeKay, is founded on two minute N. American species, which do not ap¬ 
pear to differ from Coksira except in having the ear-oonoh large and 
Msspieuously visibie above the fur. 
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three or four adults of each kind should be thus transmitted^ to 
supply our collection with skeleton and stuffed specimens^ in 
addition to at least one to be retained entire in spirit. The 
miero-mammalia, as they have been designated (as Bats, Shrews, 
Mice, &c.), require to be thus amply represented in museums, 
for their specific distinctions to be rightly understood in many 
cases; and the chaos of Indian MuuidjK, in particular, will be 
never reduced to systematic order, with the synonyms correctly 
adjusted, until such a tolerably complete collection of them from 
all quarters has been brought together. 

[Tlic notes appended to the present memoir were most of 
them taken from specimens in the British and India-llouse 
Museums, at the request of Mr. Blyth, and kindly p(‘rinlttcd by 
Dr. Gray and Dr, Horsfield j but having reached Calcutta too 
late for insertion, Mr, Blyth has requested me to add them to 
his memoir, and have the whole republished in the ^ Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History.^ I have acted in accordance with 
his wishes, and also added references to two species described 
by Dr, Horsfield, and given the description of what ap|>ear8 to 
be hitherto an undeacribed species, in order to render it as com¬ 
plete a monograph of the Indian species as circumstances would 
permit.—R. F. T.] 


IV .—On the Mechanism of Aquatic Eespiration and on the 
Structure of the Organs of Breathing in Inveriehrate Animals. 
By Thomas Williams, M.D. Bond., F.L.S., Physician to the 
Swansea Infirmary. 

[With a Plate.] 

[Continued from vol. xvi. p* 421.] 

Pectimbrancliiata, 

This order compi'chends a considerable number of families and 
genera. It is the largest and most important group of the 
Gasteropod Mollusks. In this summary it will be impossible 
to present a correct analysis, derived from personal observation, 
of the respiratory organs of every genus. If that were possible 
indeed to a single observer, an acquisition of great value would 
accrue to science. The author is deeply persuaded that even in 
such minute constituents of the organism as a single leaflet 
from the branchial apparatus, the microscope may iwcal the 
presence of differences of shape, size, structure, &e., which may 
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serve to establish the distinctness of species quite as clearly and 
convincingly as the grosser characters of the outward append¬ 
ages, The branchial plates of two separate species, in general 
position, in form and size, &e., may to tlie casual eye of 
the descriptive naturalist, appear absolutely identical. Guided 
by the ruicroscope, the minute anatomist, however, detects 
organic dissimilarities which enable him at once to assign the 
objects under view to two distinct animals. A thousand illus¬ 
trations of this kind may be readily adduced to prove the im¬ 
portance of uunute investigations of structure. False analogies 
suggested by general external resemblances of organs can be 
authoritatively corrected only by an appeal to the facts of ulti¬ 
mate structure. How utterly coufused, how de<*ply deficient are 
the views of the comparative physiologists even of these advanced 
times, as to the history of the renal and urinary systems of the 
Invertebrate animals ! How difficult, in any given instance of 
doubt, to state whether an organ is a kidney or not! Tlie ulti¬ 
mate elements, those last factors which constitute the essence 
of tlie organ, are utterly unknown. For it is not even now 
determined wliat is and what is not easejitial to the kidney of an 
Invertebrate animal. This opprobrium applied but a short time 
since to the fluid systems and to the respiratory organs. How 
great arc the honours yet in store in this field of research for 
the clear thinker and fruitful observer I 

The general affinities of the Pectinibranchiate order of Mol- 
lusks are familiar to all. In all the genera, a spacious branchial 
chamber exists (PI. V. figs, 1 & 2), It is a recess over-vaulted by 
the anterior termination of the mantle. It occupies the last turn 
of the spire. It is open in front. This arrangement will be after¬ 
wards contrasted with the closed character which it exhibits in the 
Pulmonifera. The Pectinibranchs admit of division into two sub¬ 
orders—the Holostomata and the Siphonostomata. In the former, 
the margin of the shell and mantle is entire; in the latter, it is 
either notched or produc<;d into a canal or siphon (/). Through 
this prolongation of the mantle the water enters the chamber. 
In the Holostomata it penetrates at the same point in the 
fUsure between the dorsum of the animal and the edge of the 
mantle. The machinery by which the ingress and egress of the 
water arc effected resides in the branchial hood of the mantle. It 
performs regular respiratory movements. These movements, 
however, are aided by the invisible agency of cilia. The Pectini- 
'brapehs are prosobranchiate* The hefirt in all affects a position 
immediatelv behind the branchial organ. The aerated blood 
returning rrom the latter is received directly by the auricle of 
the former* 

What is designated the brtmehial vault in the Pectinibranchs 
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is not exclusively a respiratory chamber. It serves to lodge 
other organs. It contains the heart, the termination of the in¬ 
testine, the excretory ducts of the reproductive system, and 
several varieties of glands (PI. V. tigs. 1 & 2). It is therefore 
by no means an unimportant part of the body of the molluak. 
Between the position of the rectum and that of the bmnehia? 
there obtains in this, as in the Pulmonifcra, a constant relation¬ 
ship : one reason for this relationship is a mechanical necessity. 
The egressing current from the gills is thus adapted collaterally 
to convey away from the body the faecal excreta. This current 
connects itself also with the functions of tlic generative system. 
It forms a vehicle for the mucus supplied by the glands of this 
chamber. By its aid the latter is enabled to invest the ova as 
they eilcapc from the body—constituting thus a cocoon in which 
they ara temporarily cradh d. It is by skilfully subordinating 
the office of one organ to that of another, that nfature^s contri¬ 
vance surpasses man’s. In her machinery a force is nowhere 
allowed to transpire unutilized. Jt is always deflected to a pur¬ 
pose; though sometimes to one whose significance may prove 
illegible to her observers. 

As the details to which the reader’s attention is now solicited 
are novel, and now for the first time published, it is desirable 
that a clear and concise method of presenting them should be 
adopted. The author proposes in the first place to describe the 
branchia; in those genera especially of this order in which he has 
subjected these organs to a special examination. He will then 
return to a consideration of the glandular apparatus of this im¬ 
portant cavity, and finally deduce such inferences with respect 
to their purpose and function, as their chemistry and the facts 
of their minute structure may appear to warrant. 

The branchise of the Pectinibranchs (PI. V. figs. 1 & 2 a' a') are 
almost always fixed to the roof of the cavity in which they are 
lod^d. They occupy an intermediate position between the 
gland of the mucosity’^ (fig. 1 b) and the colour-gland (fig. 1 a, 
fig. 2 b), which lies invariably to the extreme left. In some 
genera the gill is placed at the extreme left of the chamber—at 
a point, that is, which is the direct opposite of that of the rec¬ 
tum (fig. 1 c). This position is significant of the care with 
which Nature locates the breathing organ in order that it may 
receive the most direct influence of the aerating current as the 
latter enters the cavity. In the following account few differences 
in the relative anatomy of this organ will demand attention. 
The most striking diversities will be found to affect the figure or 
outline-ibrm and ultimate structure of the individual laminae or 
pectinations of the gill. These objex^ts are entirely and exclu¬ 
sively micaoscopic (PI V. figs. 8, 4, 9, 13, 14): they are re- 
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moved in structure far beyond the sphere of naked vision. Since 
however the individual parts of a pectinibrancbiate gill con¬ 
stitute under all circumstances sheets whose opposite faces are 
more or leas smooth, or more or leas corrugated and folded, a 
little manipulative skill will be required to enable the student to 
put to the test of personal observation the particulars comprised 
in the following description. 

The language eomtuouly used by malacologists in describing 
the gills of this ordeir of Mollusks is calculated to lead to many 
very false conceptions. They arc first said to be ** pluines.^^ A 
^ plume ^ or feather is Ai-pectmate, that is, it consists of a stem 
bearing ^ barbs ^ on either side. Such a word, therefore, conveys 
to the mind an untrue image of the real object. The word 
“ pectinate is nearer, but still very erroneous, and very inade¬ 
quate as an illustrative analogue. A leaf of the gill of a pcc- 
tiiiibranchiate mollusk resembles in figure much more nearly a 
^fau^ than the tooth of u comb. A gill would be a series of 
fans laid side by side. It should accordingly be defined rather 
as fiabeUiform (fig. 4) tliari pecten-iforin. The lamime of this 
gill are comparable to a ‘fan' moreover in this remarkable 
particular~they are capable of being closed and opened under 
the action of muscles. In fact, in other respects they constitute 
an apparatus immeasurably more beautiful and complex than 
it has hitherto entered into the dreams of naturalists to con¬ 
ceive. 

The branchia (fig. I a, a) of every genus of this order is seated 
on a fixed base which forms a part of the roof of the respiratory 
chamber {e, e). In this respect it differs from the breathing 
organ of the Pectmibranchs, and resembles that of the Cyclo- 
branchs. But the pectiuibranchiate gill is distinguished from 
that of every branchiferoos Gasteropod, and is brought near to 
that of a Lamellibranch by a curious incident of structural 
mechanism. Each and every leaf of the gill is stiffened and 
strengthened at one of its free borders by the insertion into its 
substance of a whalebone-like process of rigid cartilage (fig. 4 a, a, 
& fig. 7). The presence of this process imparts to this edge of 
the organule a thick straight appearance which stands in obvious 
opposition to the floating and flexible character of the other 
margin (fig. 4 6). As this niocess of cartilage is concealed in 
the substance of the dorsal border of the leaf, and embraced by 
a dense ciliated membitine, it can only be detected by tearing 
up the whole leaf into pieces by means of needles. Viewed on 
its flat surface the lamina presents a triangular outline (a, b, c, d). 
This is more or less the figure of the branchial laminse through¬ 
out the entire Pectinibrancbiate group. The terminology ap¬ 
plicable in one genus will serve to designate the homologous 
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parts ia all others. That border which lodges the cartilage may 
be called the dorsal or cartilaginous (fig. 4 a-/); that which 
stretches fi*om the distal point of the cartilage to the extreme 
end of the base, the free or flexible border (a, b, g) formed of the 
vascular loops; and thirdly, that may be called the fixed side 
(c, c) which is attached to the vault of the cavity throughout its 
entire extent, and is the mathematical base of the triangle. In 
some genera a portion of the gill is described as pendent and 
floating in the cavity. The power to exsert the gill is enjoyed 
by Valvata. It is, however, so exceptional a character, that the 
branchia in nearly every Fectinibranch may be stated to be 
sessile on a fixed base. Jiut in describing the gills of this order, 
systematic naturalists without exception commit another error. 
In the Siphonostoniata, embracing the carnivorous Gasteropods, 
the branchial plumes are stated to be double, or to be two in 
number.'^ In the llolostomata they are said on the contrary to 
be single,*^ that ia, that tliereis but one branchial plume. If 
this error did not originate with, it certainly has been perpetuated 
by Dr. Sharpey. In his article Cilia,*' in the ^ Cyclopaedia of 
Anatomy and Physiology,* he states that in reflecting the roof 
of the branchial chamber in Buccimm, two sets of gills are seen, 
one of which consists of two rows of laminae (fig. 2 4), the other 
of one row (a, a). That structure which Dr. Sbarpey describes 
as a '^gill with two rows of laminae,** which is attached to the 
extreme left of the vault, is a ylmid (fig. 2 4; fig. 1 d). The de¬ 
tails of this point will be given on another occasion. In external 
characters it looks like a gill. No one but the microscopic 
anatomist could note a difference. A deep difference however 
does exist. Here again is exemplified the service which minute 
special anatomy may render to the cause of general physi-* 
olo^. 

His researches enable the author to affirm with eonfidence, 
that in all the Fectinibranchiata the gill is a singk organ. Though 
in some of the Cyclobranchiata the organ is double, and may 
exhibit a bilateral symmetry, in the Pectinibranchs it is single. 
To this rule there is no exception. Since the constituent parts 
of every pectinibranohiate gill consist of triangular or fan¬ 
shaped leaves, strengthened at the dorsal border by a comb's 
tooth-like process of cartilage, the terms for the construction of 
an accurate and consistent general definition of the branchiae in 
this family of MoUusks are established. A subdivision of these 
organs into two leading classes becomes essential, however, with 
a view to a more accurate description of structural minutiae^ In 
the ^nera Buccimm and Uttorina the extreme representatives 
of these two classes occur. The branchial leaf of the former 
(fig. 4) is distinguished by smooth sides—that is, it is an unpli- 
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eated tamina having the «ame tninute gtrncture in every J)art of 
itg extent. In the latter (fig. 8) complex plicationa {e, c-b, b) 
occur which multiply to a considerable degree the area of the 
active surface. This is so remarkable a character, that if the 
pUcie were a little more prominent, each leaf of the gill of the 
reriwinkle might be correctly described as a Inpinnate structure 
(fig. SB). 1 1ie plicae arc however mere folds of the smooth sur¬ 
face of the lamina, as will b • afterwards explained. These parts 
are so minute, that the malacologist, using meixjly the unassisted 
eye, would pronounce the gill-leaf of Burcinum and that of 
Littorina to Ik* one and tlie fame thing,—to be identically or- 

f anized. But how esnmtialfy unlike ! The evidence furnished 
y the ultimate anatomy of the branchiae would require that the 
family of the Littorinidac should be placed in juxtajiosition with 
the Tcctinibranchiata. 

The pcctmibranchiate gill (fig, \ a, a; fig. 2 /?, a) may be de¬ 
fined then as a series of parallel blood-vessels-bearing leaflets, 
decreasing in size from the centre of the series to either end, 
projecting at right angles and vertically depending from the 
walls of the containing chamber. The long axis of the entire 
organ is parallel with the line of the rectum and that of the 
glands peculiar to this cavity (fig. 1 d, b). Though only two 
main varieties of anatomical structure occur among the brancliiie 
of this order, the diversities observable in the size and shape of 
the lamiiue in intermediate examples are as numerous not only 
as the genera but really as the species. In the genus Truchus 
(figs. 13 & 14) they arc more or less similar in all the species, 
in every species, however, some peculiarity is distinguishable in 
the contour of the laminne, which suffices to establish specific 
independence. Those of Trochus magus (fig. 13) are triangular, 
the dorsal bordt^r (<i, d) being slightly convex, the free or flexible 
border (A) being gently concave, while the distal apex is rounded 
{a). The base (e) of the longest lamina, which occupies always a 
position in the centre of the gill, measures about |^th of an inch 
in ftill^rown specimens. 

In TVocAtw? cirmurius (fig. 14), a closely allied species, the 
distal angle (a)L is elongated into an acute apex, the tree border 
(A) is at first convex and then sweeps into a very prolonged base 
(6, c), giving to the attachcxl border twice as great a length as in 
^at Or the former species. Other varieties of figure occur in 
the gilWaaves of TVocAus umbiUcutus, and T. iumidus The 

* la at a knowledge of the exact figiue of the branchial laminfR, 

I liava iin^aiial^ adopted one method of ezammation. It has consiated in 
tnmm a leaves or a sttadl poatioii of the centre of the gill; the 
lumoah^iag coineident with the plane of the laminee. and at right angles 
Ihe kmg sxis of the entire This portion is then carefully 

Mag* N» Hist. Ser.3. VoLxyiu 3 
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fmrtilBige vUch occupies tke dorsal edge is carved at its pmoi 
la mmt species (fig* 12)^ so that it acquires^ its root being the 
fuloral point, all the resilient qualities of a bow. In others it is 
blade-shaped (fig. 7). It tends always to straighten itself. This 
tendency is expended upon the fiat surface and the free margin 
of the laminse, which are thus maintained in a tightened state, 
like outstretched or expanded sheets. This is undoubtedly the 
true purpose which this peculiar cai*tilage is intended to falfil in 
the gills of this order of Mollusks. Its existence has never yet 
been suspected by anatomists. Erom the mechanical, lever-like 
character of its oflSce, it is evident that upon its duly regulated 
action must depend the function of the entire leaflet. Without 
it, a sheet of such surpassing delicacy as an individnal branchial 
lamina could not sustain the required vertical position. Without 
some such contrivance the leaflets would be driven, crushed and 
folded ainfusedly by every current and pressure. An clastic 
apparatus, of inconceivable beauty and perfection, is realized in 
these hyaline invisible and hidden parts. They hold, with a force 
of immeasurable gentleness, the respiratory lamince at such a 
degree of tenseness as best favours the transit of the water 
between them, and of the blood throughout the extent of their 
plane superficies. No crumpling or folding or confusion of any 
kind can happen even in the relative position of structures of 
such extreme tenuity and slenderness. And yet it has never 
occurred to the curiosity of any one of the thousand observers 
by whom these organs have been witnessed, to catechise Natune 
as to the mechanism by which such woDdci*s, though minute, are 
accomplished! In organic workmanship, minuteness and per** 
faction are often twin qualitic^s of the same machinery 1 These 
cartilages are peculiar to the gUls of the Pectin ibranchiata, and 
as the unfolding of details proceeds, it will be seen that they 
undergo variations of size and shape, but never <i( relative posi* 
tion, according to the dififermices m families, genera, and even of 
species. Into the branchial system of this large and important 
order they are special importations, fulfilliag purposes of a 
special nature. 

But the office of the border-cartilwes is not restricted to the 
end which has just been defined. They oondnet and proleot 
the larger afferent and efferent Uood-cWnels of the laminss 
(fig. 8e). It is by thus transmitting a primary column of blood 

e icd on glsM slip, floated In mU watsr if the specimen he marltiie hi 

Its, In flesh water if flfom a fleshwater habitat, ini^ then lightly 
covert with a plate of thisr glass. A km laminw at the same time are 
detached by moans of needles and tore up» in order tbAt the objects mg 
be esaminea under different points of view. Various reagents are iwed m 
the exanlitiattOki of Ibe r«ssek,'cartihiges, musdes knd nWes, Ibc. of the 
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{k»t|i tlie fixed bolder to the apex of the leaflet^ that every mogle 
spot of the fiat iorface of the latter is readered available in me 
active operation of breathing. 

When a single lamina is detached and placed singly, floating 
in salt water, under the microscope, and viewed as a transparent 
object, it may be supposed that the spectacle must be one of ex¬ 
treme definedness, every one of whose constituent elements may 
be readily singled out and read by the eye. This is an &*prwrtf 
and therefore as usual an erroneous fancy. Nothing is so diffi¬ 
cult to the unpractised observer as to rcaa clearly and accurately 
the spectacle under view. It demands an exercised eye even to 
distinguish an epithelial particle from a blood-corpuscle, a 
blood-channel from the crease or fold of the lamina, a near ob¬ 
ject from one placed at a greater focal distance. Practice and 
perseverance will however enable the student to interpret with 
confidence and accuracy all the subtle elements of this incon¬ 
ceivably beautiful structure. 

A little experience in the art of viewing the branchial organs 
of the Oasteropod Mollusks will suffice to assure the least inter¬ 
ested observer, that the blood-channels traverse the plane extent 
of the laminse in parallel vessels, of uniform diameter, separated 
from each other by appreciable intervals, and bounded by indi¬ 
vidual and independent walls (fig. 4 d, df). In Trochus they 
appear to run (tig. 13 e) from the dorsal edge (a) to the free 
border (£) along one face of the leaf, and back again along the 
other surface, looping round the edge« On both surfaces th^ 
are invested in a similar manner by ciliated epithelium, the cilia 
being large at the edges and small over the fiat of the 
lamina. 

Althougb the preceding account conveys an exact illustrative 
t0iaffe of the type which prevails throughout the branchial system 
of multitudinous oracr, yet as this occasion is the first on 
which these particulars have been published, it is desirable to 
enter into an examination of some few other examples of the 
p^nibranohiate gill. 

In Phasimetbi the branchia is said to be partially detached 
taiA 6m in its cavity, but in other relations it in^itates the type 
of^eTroohidan organ* 

Palndinides are prosobranchiate gasteropod moUusks 
lihjbh inhabit fresh water. It is curious to observe, that this 
contrariety of habitat should occasion no vmation of 
or atarnetnve in the otfan of breathing. The hranebia of 
^ ti|^,of aU other Pectinibranebs, affects a 

esi ih^ ra^ of the thoracic chamber^ having the 
an4 flonep^ve 4ncts paraU4 to it on the right side, 
pe mneons glands on the other. A siphon exists on the 
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left of the breathing cavity, while on the right the rectum, as in 
Lymneadse, is prolonged in form of a tube beyond the edge of 
the mantle on the right. In a large specimen of Paludina rivi- 
para^ it is easy to extract the animal out of its shell by cracking 
the latter at different points. The position of the organs con¬ 
tained in the branchial vault may be now seen through the 
mantle. The whole cavity, as in all Pectinibranchs, is ciliated. 
On the exterior it is also ciliated to a short distance beyond 
the edge of the mantle. It lies obliquely in the cavity extending 
from the posterior left corner to the right anterior end. The 
gill is constructed in exact conformity with the pectinibranehiatc 
model. The h'aves of which it is composed are triangular in 
shape, the base of the tnangle being the free border. They 
rest on a fixed base, and carry a rigid ]>roce8s of cartilage in 
the substance of the dorsal margin. The blood-channcls and 
the vibratiJe cilia exhibit the same disposition as those of Buc-^ 
cinum^ which will be presently explained at length. The heart 
is situated at the extreme posterior boundary of the cavity near 
the point at which the rectum joins the branchia. The ovary, 
filled with young, is seen on the right side of the rectnm. T'lie 
specimen ^om which the preceding account has bt>en drawn 
had been for some time preserved in spirit; but the author be¬ 
lieves that near the dorsal edge of each branchial lamina in 
Paludina^ di^ht tracer of secondary pinnas, or plications, will be 
discovered, such as those, far more prominently developed, which 
are now to be figured and described in the Littorinidie. If thin 
feature of structure should, on a further examination of fresh 
examples, be proved to exist, a new point of relationship between 
the genera Paludina and Liftorina will have been established- 
in describing their respiratory system, it was once intended to 
place the Littorinidss apart as a separate group, in order that 
contrast of position might attract towards them immediately the 
attention of malacologists. The author, however, thinks that, 
for the present—that is, until, by further search, other examples 
of the same formation shall have been collected,—it is better to 
place the Littorinidfie here, between the Paludiuid^ and Turri^ 
telUdie (British Molluscs), rather than dislocate the arraugem^ 
of systematists, even at the inconvenience of returning after¬ 
wards to the dei^iptiott of the smooth or unplicated variety of 
branchiae. A singular abnormity oceura in the gills of the 
genus Vahatu. It is protruded for a considcraSlc distahee 
beyond the shell, at the left side of the body of the animal. It 
consists of a long straight axis, from the opposite aides of whidh 
^iform pinnflB or secondapr processes ;project. These omiu 
bear minuter pinnulse, which are the ultimate proeesses- 
giti may be re^rded as a transitional variety betwemi the plain. 
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ivt smooth^ type of the lamina in the Paludinidae and the plicated 
fortn of the organ which prevails probably throughout the Litto* 
rinidan family. An opportunity of exiiimning minutely a recent 
specimen of Valvnia has not yet occurred to the author. 

In the genus LittorinOy the; last turn of the shell is very large 
relatively to the second and the third. By this criterion, the 
capacity of the respiratory chamber may be estimated. It pre¬ 
sents a considerable size in these mollusks compared with the 
bulk of the entire body. The augmented dimensions of the 
cavity are due to the increased volume of the contained organs 
(fig. 1). The branchia (fig. 1 a, a) is highly developed, and 
occupies a large share of the cavity. It extends from the hind¬ 
most boundary to the root of the siphon. It lies obliquely from 
left to right along the roof of the chamber. Viewed as a whole, 
it will he observed to consist of two halves (fig. 2 a, a)y which 
are divided by a clearly marked line extending from one extreme 
of the organ to the other. One of these halves (fig. 3 a, a) corre¬ 
sponds with the dorsal or cartilaginous borders of the leaves, 
and consists of a series of parallel unbending rigid lines or fila¬ 
ments ; the other half (fig, 3 g), more wavy, lioeculent, soft and 
flexible, coincides with ihv membranous portion of the laininBe. 
To the left of the gtll is situated a neeuliar gland (fig. 1 d) 
having a bipcctinate appearance, less developed in this inollusk 
than ill Buccinum, and which l)r. Sharpey, and after him all 
systematic malacologists, has described as a double^ though rudi- 
tiientary gill. It will be shown that it is a true gland. To the 
left of the branchia there lies a large glandular mass, which is 
always enveloped in viscid mucus, and which exhibits a leafy 
or laminose structure. On the reflected roof (as shown in 
fig. 1), still further to the left, is observed another glandular 
mass (e), which some anatomists have described as the renal 
organ; and, lastly, a duct which belongs to the reproductive 
system (j). The structure of these glands will ber discussed 
on another occasion: the branchia only will be at present 
described. Powdered Lycopodium strewn lightly over the fresh 
organ will move in one definite direction; namely from the 
right, or cartilaginous border, to the left, or membranous 
(arrows, fig. 1 a). This current, examined more closely, 

be found to be subdivided into as many rivulets as there 
are spaces between the leaves of the entire organ. Of course 
those snperfleiaily indicated currents ai'e but the edges of ver- 
tieal sheets of water which arc in the act of traversing the 
Spumes between the lamime. These currents are impelled by two 
one of which k due to the action of the numerous minute 
wntsdes fixed to thtf cartilaginous margins of the lamince (fig. 14 
^ 4% ^boae office it is to furl and unfurl, approximate 
se|iS«wtC the mdividual leaves. By this contrivance a mechanical 
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power is eapsble being exerted on the strain of wntar inter* 
posed between the leaves^ under whidh it is driven forwards at a 
speed regulated by the necessities of the breathing functioru 
The second force is the ciliary. The large cilia wliich ooeupy 
the edges, and which are arranged in rows (fig. 8 a, a), arc 
capable of raising a sensible current. The minute cilia which 
are distributed over the flat surfaces of the laminse drive along 
only microscopic streams. 

By means of a thin sharp scalpel, a section may be easily 
made through the gill, parallel with the plane of toe laminse, 
and through the substance of the vault. If this section be made 
about the middle of the gill, one of the largest laminse may be 
readily detached and placed as an individud object under the 
microscope. Such an object is represented in PI. V. fig. 8. 
The dorsal margin curves like a reaping-hook {a, a). It is 
stifiened by a large sickle-shaped eartilage {a, e) which extends 
from the root to the apex: it supports the whole organ in situ. 
Within this border, running along the side of the cartilage, 
are also concealed two large vessels, with which many of the 
ultimate blood-channek of the lamina are connected. Along thb 
dorsal edge arc disposed two rows of large cilia, which propd 
currents in two opposite directions, downwards along one side, 
and upwards along the other. Every part of the leaf beyond 
this cartilaginous border consists of a soft membranous sub¬ 
stance (A), thickly vascular, composed, in fact, of little move 
than vessels. The next feature to be noticed in the structure 
of this branchial lamina is a series of duplicatures (c, c and b, M 
of this surface, and is singularly distinctive of the brandiiai 
organ of this family of MoUusks. At first they look like aced* 
dental folds of a delicate membrane | but as thi^ occur in every 
single leaf throughout the organ, it follows that foey are organic 
formations. If the leaflet is laid oarefuUyon the glass slip, 
floating in water, and gently covered, mthout pressuret the true 
character of these pmts nmy be most dearly detemtiacd* 
They consist undoubtedly of a bifid fold O) of only one Indf 
of the lamina, for a simiunr fold ^sta on tne opposite surface. 
Each fold is made up of two parts, which are umted jmdually 
at either end, and separated by an inforval in the mid£e. 
long axis of each fold is at right angles with the line Of the 
dorsal margin; but the rowis paraliel with the latter. SU^tly 
beyond this row of plicae, and nearer to the centre Of leaflet, 
is to be observed a second and smaller ^stem (c, r). The foldi 
are formed in iht latter case piecisely as in the former Iheie 
two systems of ^cations are serrated firotn each other by a 
tMirrow imace of smooth membrfoie. All that portion of flhe 
lamma which intervenes between the second row of ^da a^d 
ilie extreme apex (j) of tiie lathina is a iflak unphealed kurfhoe, 
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miitftiaioit ft doable eeriet of parallel blood*chaiinek« The ana* 
tomy of the folded portion of the leaf may be better understood 
on a tranverse section (such section is represented at fig. B). 
It will be seen that the duplications of the surface are the same 
on both sides (/,/), and that the opposite folds are formed upon 
the same transverse axis. 

The next problem to be solved in the analysis of this most 
beautiful mechanism relates to the disposition of the blood¬ 
vessels^ (A, A). This question could never be determined by in¬ 
jections^ however fine or successful. The practised eye, reading 
the same structure throughout an extended series of varieties 
and modifications, may infallibly decipher the blood-system 
even of these subtle and delicate laminse. The leaf tapers aws^ 
into a slender point at the extreme membranous end (fj. If 
the same blood-channel^ or the same drop of blood, travelled 
from the dorsal border (a, a) across the entire length of the 
laminm, as far as the tapering point (J), it is evident that such 
a portion of blood would undergo an excessive degree of aeration, 
while that which traversed the space at either apex (t, A) would 
fall short of the required amount of oxygenation. This incon¬ 
venience is obviated by giving to the vessels a generally oblique 
direction across the plane of the lamina (d, A). The vessels as 
they traverse the folds (c, c and b, b) maintain the same character 
and direction as they exhibit on the smooth portions. This 
fact proves that these folds are really none other than duplica¬ 
tions of the surface. They serve, notwithstanding, to multiply 
the active superficies of the little organ, and the vessels which 
they carry, although unaltered in direction, are smaller in 
diameter and more closely arranged. The ciliary action over 
these portions is also more active and vigorous than on other 
parts. The vessels are most distinct in outline and disposition 
about the central region of the leaf (A, A, fig. 4 d). Inat the 
channels are conduits, distinct and individualised, separately 
walled, running side by side, and seldom inosculating, may be 
unquestionably proved by the steady examination of this part. 
That the channels loop around the ft*ee edge (figs. 5 & 6) to gain 
the other side, along which they return, the observer may con- 
vtnee himself by focusing the microseone at this border. The ajp- 
pearanoe is then such aa is shown in ng. 6, and %. 9 A. The 
eilui of the fiat surface are seated on a pavement epithelium, those 
of ihe borders stand out like filaments firom a lai^ description 
of cell (fig. 8). 

lEWicr has proved, that in all the species of the genus 
aiseoverabie on the coast around Swansea, the branchial 
are oonstauetod on the model (fig. 3} of that just de« 
tv duplications are not of the same precise siae and 
4kmm9m m uW; butt in dl they exist. He would propose thk 
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incident of structural type as a criterion of relationship between 
the several genera of tne family of the I>ittoriHidae. He has 
not examined the braiujliiae of Lacuna, Assiminiu, Jeffreysia and 
Skenea; but those of the genus Riasoa discover a marked ten- 
d<mcy towards this peculiarity of formation. 

Several familii s must now be passed over as hitherto unex¬ 
amined. The braiieliia; of the Muricidie may probably, however, 
be considered as typically n^preseiitative ot those groups which 
intervene between tluim and the Litrorinida?. 

The whole of this (‘xtensive family is said by systematic authors 
to be characterized by the possession of tfvo yiils ; one described 
as doubly i)ectinat<*d, and the other as singly pectinated. As 
formerly stated. Dr. Sliarpcy has adopted this definition in his 
article Cilia,'^ in the * Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physiology.* 
The branchial cliambcr in this family (lig. 2) is constructed on 
the same principle as that of other Pcetinibranchs. It is a 
capacious vault, open in front from one side to the other by a 
fissure. On the left side the edge of the mantle is prolonged 
into an extended recurved siphon. The glands (c, />) of the 
cavity, as will be explained afterwards, are highly developed; 
one of them so nmch so as to have led to the idea that it was a 
second braucliia. The true gill (a, a), which is a single organ, 
stands between this supposed supplementary gill and the large 
mucous gland (c), to the left of which is observed the rectum (e). 
In the Muvicidfe, the third gland (lig. 1 y), called by some 
authors the renal gland, is not visibhi within the boundary of this 
cavity. The whole of the interior of the chamber is actively 
ciliated; the exterior is wo/ so. The epithelium here is smooth. 
Little peculiarity exists in the branelhal system of this family 
(fig. 4). The organ is large (fig. 2 a, a); it has the shape of 
two cones laid base to base. The broadest laminae are therefore 
in tlie middle, the smallest at either end. It is so situated as 
to receive directly the column of water as it enters by the siphon 
(/). The course of this water, as indicated by the arrows (fig. 1), 
IS from left to right; it thus passes first, and in the most pure 
state, over the branchisc, then over the mucous gland> and lastly 
over the rectum. The planes of the branchial laminae (fig. 4) 
mre coincident in direction with the main wat(’r-cuiTent in pass¬ 
ing from the left to the right side of the branchial cavity. 
Nothing is so easy as to determine the figure of the gilhleaves 
in any of the larger genera of this family. Buccinum is a familiar 
example. 

The gill of Buccinum undatum is composed of many hundreds 
of leaves. These leaves, towards the centre of the organ, are 
regulai^ly triangulai- in figure (fig. 4 a, a). At the extremities, 
each lamina loses more rapidly in vertical depth than in length, so 
that at last they become scarcely visible creases of thcpallial mem- 
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brane. The membranous border is drawn out to a considerable 
length (ff) beyond that part of the gill which is apparent to the 
naked <yc. lly this extension of the active branchial surface, the 
action of the aerating current on the blood is prolonged. In no 
single instance of the p(‘etinibranchiate gill are the cartilages of 
the laiuiuie so developed as in this family. It is here that the 
true structure and office of these singular elements of the bran¬ 
chial mechanism may be most advantageously studied. In the 
branchia of Buccimtm they an? straight, sword-shaped blades 
(tig. 7); they arc skilfully fitted into the dorsal or thick edge of 
the lamina (tig. 4 a, f) ; they act the part of beams, or arms, 
whereon is hung the sheet of tin*, leaflet (a, g). Without them, 
the hitter eould not by any means be held in aitu ; that is, could 
not be maintained at that degree of expansion essential to the 
proper and adef|uate contact of the, blood with the water. To 
tlu5 bases of these cartilaginous beams, muscles (fig. 14 c, d) 
are attache d, which art‘ capable of inlfueucing the entire leaf. 
Under their action it may be either stretched lightly or folded 
together like a closed fan. The flat surfaces of the branchial 
lamina in Baccinwn is always unplicated. 

In the fresh specimen it may be seen, with perfect clearness, 
that it is traversed by waving parallel blood-channels (tig. 4 d, d). 
In no instance among the Pectinibranchs is it more (iasy to con¬ 
vince oneself that these vessels loop at the free flexible margin 
(c) of the leaf than in Buccinum (tig. 5). The laniinsc arc con¬ 
siderable in superficial area {a, g), exhibiting a surface equalling 
a tenth of a square inch. The vessels (d) arc prominent, being 
readily traced by an inch power. The walls display a granu¬ 
lated character (fig. 5 g, g), in conseqmmce of the contents of 
the epithelium. This circumstance individualizes each blood- 
channel most clearly. The flat surface of the leaf is also covered 
by a flat, scaly, polygonal epithelium (fig.O), the cells of which are 
tilled with minute granules, and armed with short cilia. Along 
the base or fixed border of each leaf run two large vessels 
(fig. 4 c, c), one of w Inch is afi'erent, the other is efferent. Thus, 
in brief, is written the anatomical history of this remarkable 
organ. It is at once evident that the key-stone of this structure 
is the beam of cartilage, which imparts strength and rigidity to 
the dorsal margin of the slender sheet; and, further, constitutes 
a point of attachment to a system of muscles, by which, as by a 
lever, the entire apparatus may be extraordinai’ily furled and 
unfurled, and otherwise variously controlled. 

Another example of the Muricidon gill may be described, 
in order to show, that in two closely allied species of the same 
genus a striking difference of structure may occur in one and 
the same organ. 

The apices of the laminie in the gill in Purpura lapillus arc 
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curved sharply (fig. 9 a). In Buccinum, aa jn«t Btated> the 
dorsal border terminates in a straight point. Although this 
trait is only a microscopic incident of formation, it is quite 
enough to constitute the distinctness of the species. In every 
other respect the lamina) discover the same stnicture as that just 
explained in Buccinuin. The gill-leaves of Murea: and Nasea 
exhibit also slight variations of s/iape, compared with the 
standard figure of those of Buccinum, From such examples the 
naturalist may well exclaim, how marvellous and unaccountable, 
that in establishing the independence of species, Nature should 
change the veiy fabric of the minutest jiarts of the body! 

In the Couid?e and Cyprseadai, the author has every reason 
to believe that the branchial* conform with exactness to the type 
of those of Buccinum. They may vary in the special outline of 
the laminae, but not in essential structure. They lie in the 
branchial chamber in the same oblique posituin, and exhibit 
the same relation to the glands of the cavity. 

Although tlie transition may be strange and abrupt, it is con¬ 
venient at this point to pass to the consideration of the pulmo- 
niferous Oastcropods; not because there is much in common 
between their breathing system and that of the branchiferous 
orders, but because the glands contained in the thoracic cavity 
of the Pulmonata coirespond in structure and dependencies most 
intimately with those which are contained in the branchial 
chamber of the Pectinibranchs last described. According to 
this distribution of subject, the glands of the respiratory 
cavity of both the branchiferous and puImonifei*ous orders will 
come to be considered under one head. 

[To be continued.] 

V,— On the Origin of the Geographical Distribution of Crustacea, 
By Mr. Jam£s 1). Dana, 

[The nreseut paper is the conclusion of Mr. Dana’s Report on^ihe 
Geo^ptiical Distribution of the Crustacea. As tlie opinions Jicre 
put forward aiqiear to be of ^eat imjiortance in the study of the 
geographical distribution of animals, we have Uiuught it advisable to 
transfer this portion of Mr. Dana’s work to our pages; but the tables 
of facts on which they are founded would occupy too much space; 
they will be found in Silliman’s Journal, vols. xvi. xviii. xix. & xx. 
-^Eds.] 

The origin of the existing distribution of species in this depart¬ 
ment of zoology deserves attentive consideration. Two great 
causes are admitted by all, and the important question is, how 
far the influence of each has extended. The first is, original 
local creations ; the second, migration. 

Under the first head, we may refer much that we lave already 
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said on the influence of temperature, and the restriction of 
species to particular tcmj)erature regions. It is not doubted 
fnat the species have Ix^en created in regions for which they are 
especially fitted; that their fitness for these regions involves an 
adaptation of structure thereto, and upon this adaptation, their 
chai'acteristics as 8j)ecieB dc])end. These characteristics are of 
no cliniatal origin. They arc the impress of the Creator's hand, 
when the species had their first existence in those regions calcu¬ 
lated to respond to their necessities. 

The following questions conic under this general head:— 

1. Have there been local centres of creation, from which 
groups of species have gone forth by migration ? 

2. Have genera only and not species, or have species, been 
repeated by creation in distinct and distant regions ? 

3. How closely may we recognize in cliniatal and other phy¬ 
sical conditions, the predisposing cause of the existence of specific 
genera or species ? 

With regard to the secorui head, migration, we should re- 
nicmber, that Crustacea are almost wholly maritime or marine; 
that marine watei’s are continuous the globe around; and that 
no sea-shore species in zoology arc better fitted than crabs for 
migration. They may cling to any floating log and range the 
seas wherever the currents drift the rude craft, while the fish of 
the sea-shores will only wander over their accustomed haunts. 
Hence it is, that among the Pacific Islands the fishes of each 
group of islands arc mostly peculiar to the group, while the Crus¬ 
tacea arc much more generally diflFused. 

A direction and also a limit to this migration exist, (1) in the 
currents of the ocean, and (2) in the temperature of its different 
regions. Through the torrid zone, the currents flow mainly 
from the east towards the west; yet they are reversed in some 
parts during a certain portion of the year. But this reversed 
current in the Pacific never reaches the American continent, and 
hence it could never promote migration to its shores. Again, 
beyond SO® or 35® of north or south latitude, tlie general course 
of the waters is from the west, and the currents are nearly uni¬ 
form and constant. Here is a means of eastward migration in 
the middle and higher temperate regions. But the temperate 
regions in these latitudes are more numerous than in the tropics, 
and species might re>adily be wafted to tincongenial climates, 
which would be their destruction j in fact they could hardly 
escape this, Moreover, such seas are more boisterous than those 
nearer the equator. Again, thc^e waters are almost entirely bare 
for very long distances, and not dotted closely with islands like 
the equatorial Pacific. 

In the northern hemisphere, on the eastern coasts especially. 
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there ere warm currents from the south and cold currents from 
the north. The former overlie the latter to a great extent in the 
BUmmer, and may aid southern species in northward migrationoi 
Cane Hatteras is nearly the termination of the summer line of 
70* (see Maury^s Chart), a temperature which belongs to the 
subtorrid region in winter. On the China coast, at Macao, thert^ 
is a temperature of 83' in July, and in the Yellow Sea, of 78® 
to 8(f\ But such northward migrations us are thus favoured, are 
only for the season; the eold curnnits of the winter months de¬ 
stroy all such adventurers, exeejit the individuals of some hardier 
species that belong to the seas or have a wide I’ange in distribu¬ 
tion. Sea-shore Crustacea are not in themsi^hes migratory, and 
arc thus unlike many species of fish. Even the swimming Por- 
tiinidie are not known voluntarily to change their latitudes with 
the season. 

The following is a brief recapitulation of the more prominent 
facts hearing on these points :— 

1. The distribution of individuals of many specit s through 
twelve thoiiband miles in the torrid zone of the Oriental seas. 

2. The very sparing distribution of Oriental species in Occi¬ 
dental seas. 

3. The almost total absence of Oriental species from the west 
coast of America. 

4. The world-wide distnbution within certain latitudes of the 
species we have called cosmopolites. 

5. The occurrence of closely allied genera at the Hawaiian 
Islands and in the Japan seas. 

6. The occurrence of the same subtorrid species at the Ha¬ 
waiian Islands and at Port Natal, South Africa, and not in the 
torrid zone intermediate, as Krimsia rugulosa and Galeiie na- 
ialcnsis. 

7. The occurrence of identical species in the Japan seas and 
at Poi’t Natal. 

8. The occurrence of the same species {Plagtma tomentoBa) 
in South Africa, New Zealand, and Valparaiso ; and the occur¬ 
rence of a second 8[H‘cies {Cancer Edivardsii (?)) at New Zealand 
and Valparaiso. 

9. The occurrence of closely allied species (as sjiecies of Am-^ 
pIwToidta and Ozim) in New South Wales and Chili. 

10. The occurrence of the same species in the Japan seas and 
the Mediterranean, and of several identical gemira. 

11. The occurrence of a large number of identical species in 
the British seas and the Mediterranean; and also in these seas 
and about the Canary Islands. 

12. The occuitence of closely allied, il‘ not identical, species 
(as of Pala^/mi) in New Zealand and the British seas j and also 
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of certain genera that arc el^tewhere peculiarly British, or com¬ 
mon only to Britain and America. 

13. An identity in certain species of Eastern and Western 
America. 

1'he following are the conclusions to which we are led by the 
foots:— 

I. The migration of species from island to island through the 
tropical PaeiKe and Hast Indies may be a possibility; and the 
same species nmv thus r(‘ach even to Port Natal in South Africa. 
The currents of the oceans favour it, the temperature of the 
waters IS congenial through all this range, and the habits of 
many Crustacea, although they are not voluntarily migratory, 
seem to admit of it. The species which actually have so wide a 
range are not Maioids (which an* to a considerable extent deep¬ 
water species), but tlios<* of the shores; and some, as Thalarnita 
admetCy arc swimming sjiecies. 

II. The fact, that very few of the Oriental species occur in 
the Oecicicntal seas, may be explained on the same ground, by 
the barricT which the cold waters of Cape Horn and the South 
Atlantic ])resciit to the passage of tn^pical species around the 
Cape westward, or to their migration along thi* coasts. 

Aloreover, the diffusion of Pacific tropical species to the Western 
American coast is prevented, as already observed, by the west¬ 
ward direction of the tropical currents, and the cold waters that 
bathe tin* greater part of this coast. 

III. When we compare the seas of Southern Japan and Port 
Natal, and find species common to the two that are not now 
existing in the Indian Ocean or East Indies, we hesitate as to 
migration being a sufficient cause of the distribution. It may 
however be said, that driftings of such species w estw^ard through 
the Indian Ocean may have occasionally taken place, but tJiat 
only those individuals that were carried during the season quite 
through to the subtorrid region of the South Indian Ocean (Port 
Natal, &c.), survived and reproduced; the others, if continuing 
to live, soon running out under the excessive heat of the inter- 
mediate equatorial regions. That they would thus run out in 
many instances is beyond question; but whether this view will 
actually account for the resemblance in ^species pointed out, is 
open to doubt. 

IV. When, further, we find an identity of species between the 
Hawaiian Islands and Port Natal—half the circumference of the 
globe, or twelve thousand miles, apart—and the species, as Ga^ 
Jme naialemiBy not a species found in any part of the torrid re¬ 
gion, and represented by another species only in Japan, we may 
well question whether we can meet the dif^^culty by appealing 
to migration. It may however be said, that we arc not as yet 
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thoroughly acquainted with the species of the tropics, and that 
facts may hereafter be discovered that will favour this view. 
The identical species arc of so peculiar a character that we deem 
this improbable. 

V. The existence of the Plagusia tomeniom at the southern 
extremity of Africa, in New Zealand, and on the (Uiilian coasts, 
may pernaps be due to migration, and especially as it is a 
southern species, and each of those localities is witLin the sub- 
temperate region. We are not ready however to assert, that 
such journeys as this range of migration implies are possible. 
The oceanic currents of this region are in the right direction to 
carry the species eastward, except that there is no passage into 
this western current from Cape Horn, through the Lagulhas 
current, which flows the other way. It appears to be rather a 
violent assumption, that an individual or more of this species 
could reach the western current from the coast on which it might 
have lived; or could have survived the boisterous passage, and 
finally have had a safe landing on the foreign shore. The di- 
stance from New Zealand to South America is five thousand miles, 
and there is at present not an island between. 

VI. Part of the difficulty in the way of a transfer of species 
between distant meridians might be overcome, if we could as¬ 
sume that the intermediate seas had been occupied by land or 
islands during any part of the recent epoch. In the case just 
alluded to, it is possible that such a chain of interrupted com¬ 
munication once existed; and this bare possibility weakens 
the force of the argument used above against migration. Yet 
as it is wholly an assumption, we cannot rely upon it for evi¬ 
dence that migration has actually taken place. 

VII. The existence of the same species on the east and west 
coasts of America affords another problem, which miration 
cannot meet, without sinking the Isthmus of Darien or Central 
America, to afford a passage across. We know of no evidence 
whatever that this portion of the continent has been bex:teath 
the ocean during the recent epoch. An argument against such 
a supposition might be drawn from the very small number of 

E ies that are identical on the two sides, and the character of 
e species. Lihinia^spinosa occurs at Brasil and Chili, and 
has not been found in the West Indies. LeptopoMu sagitioria, 
another Maioid, occurs at Valparaiso, the West Indies, and the 
Canaries. 

VIII. The largfe number of similar species common to the 
Mediterranean and British seas may be "due to migration, as 
there is a continuous line of coast and no intermediate tempera¬ 
ture rendering such a transfer impossible; and the passive 
farther south to the Canaries of several of the species is not 
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beyond what this cause might accomplish. Still, it cannot be 
asserted that in all instances the distribution here is owing to 
migration; nor will it be admitted unless other facts throw the 
weight of probability on that side. 

IX, Blit when we find the same temperate zone species oc¬ 
curring in distant provinces, these provinces having between 
them no water-communication except through the torrid or 
frigid zone, and offering no ground for the supposition that such 
a communication has existed during the recent epoch, we arc led 
to deny the agency of voluntary or involuntary migration in 
producing this dissemination. An example of this, beyond all 
dispute, is that of the Mediterranean Sea and Japan. No water- 
communication for the passage of species can be imagined. An 
ojiening into the lied Sea is the only possible point of intercom¬ 
munication between the two kingdoms; but this opens into the 
torrid zone, in no part of which are the s])eeies found. The 
two regions have their peculiarities and their striking resem¬ 
blances ; and we arc forced to attribute them to original creation, 
and not intercommunication. 

X. The resemblances found are not merely in the existence 
of a few identical sjiccica. There are genera common to the 
two seas that occur nowhere else in the Oriental kingdom, as 
Latreilliaj Ephyra, Sicyonia, &c.; and specujs where not iden¬ 
tical having an exceedingly close resemblance. 

Now this resemblance in genera and species (without exact 
identity in the latter) is not explained by supposing a possible 
intercommunication. But we may reasonably account for it on 
the ^ound of a similarity in the t(‘mneraturc and other physical 
conditions of the seas ; and the well-known principle of “ like 
causes, like effects,” forces itself upon tlie mind as fully meeting 
the case. Mere intercommunication could not produce the re¬ 
semblance ; for just this similarity of physical condition would 
still be necessary. And where such a similarity exists, creative 
power may multiply analogous species; we should almost say, 
must ; for, as species are made for the circumstances in which 
they are to live, identical circumstances will necessarily imply 
identity of genera in a given class, and even of specific structure 
or of subgenera. 

If then the similarity in the characters of these regions is the 
occasion of the identity of genera, and of the very close likeness 
in certain species (so close that an identity is sometimes strongly 
auapeoted where not admitted), we must conclude that there is a 
Masibilitv of actual id^sntity of specicjs, through original creation. 
This, in met, becomes the only admissible view, and the actually 
uleutioal species between Japan and the Mediterranean are ex-> 
amplea. 
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XL When we find a like resemblance of genera and species 
between temperate-zone provinces in opposite hemispheres that 
are almost exact antipodes, as in the east* of Great Britain and 
New Zealand, wc have no choice of hypotheses left. We muHi 
appeal directly to creative agency for the peopling of the New 
Zealand seas as well as the British, and see, in both, like wis- 
dom, and a like adaptedness of life to physical nature. The 
Palfcmon nffinis of the New Z(*aland seas la hardly distinguish¬ 
able from the common P. squifla of Euroj)e, and is one example 
of this resemblance. Jt may Tu>t bean identity; and on this 
account it is a still better proof of our principle, becauset here is 
no occasion to suspect migration or any other kind of transfer. 
It is a creation of species in these distant provirux's, which are 
almost identical, owung to the physical resemblances of the seas ; 
and it shows at least, that a very close approximation to identity 
may lie consistent with Divim* AVisdom. 

The rescmblanee of the New Zealand and British seas has 
been remarked upon as extending also to the occurrence in both 
of the genera Portmim and Cancer, It is certainly a wonderful 
fact that New Zealand should have a closer resemblance in its 
Crustacea to Great Britain, its antipode, than to any other part 
of the world—a resemblance running parallel, as w e cannot fail 
to observe, with its geographical form, its insular position, and 
its situation among the t(‘mperate regions of the ocean. Under 
such circumstances, there must be many otluT more intimate 
resemblances, among which we may yet distinguish the special 
cause which led to the planting of peculiar British genem in this 
antipodal land. 

The close resemblance in species and genera from Britain and 
New Zealand, and from Japan and the Mediterranean, and the 
actual identity in some species among the latter, prove there¬ 
fore that, as regards the species of two distant regions, identity as 
well as resemblance may be attributable to independent creations, 
these resemblances being in direct accordance with the physical 
resemblances of the regions. As this conclusion cannot be avoided, 
we are compelled in all cases to try the hypothesis of migra¬ 
tion by considering something beside the mere possibility of its 
having taken place under certain assumed conditions. The pos¬ 
sibility of independent creations is as important a consideration. 
After all the means of communication between distant piwinces 
have been devised or suggested, the principle still arises, that 
it is in accordance with Bivinc Wisdom to create similar and . 
identical species in different regions where the physical circum* 
stances arc alike; and wc must determine by special and thorough 
investigation, whether one or the other cause was the actual 
origin of thfi distribution in each particular case. Thus it must 
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be with reference to the wide distribution of species in the 
Oriental tropics, as well as in the European temperate regions, 
and the temperate zone of the South Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. 

XII. With respect to the creation of identical species in di¬ 
stant regions, we would again point to its direct de})cndcnoe on 
a near identity of physical condition. Although we cannot admit 
that circumstances or physical forces have ever created a species 
(as like can only beget like, and physical force must result sim* 
ply in physical force), and while we see in all nature the free act 
of the Divine Being, wc may stdl believe the connexion between 
the calling into existence of a species and the jjhysical circum¬ 
stances surrounding it, to be as intimate nearly as cause and effect. 
The Creator has, in infinite skill, adapted each species to its place, 
and the whole into a system of admirable harmony and piM’fection. 
In llis wisdom, any difference of physical condition and kind (>f 
food at hand, is sufficient to require some modification of the 
intimate structure of species, and this difference is expressed in 
the form of the body or members, so as to produce an exactness 
of adaptation, which we are far from fully perceiving or compre¬ 
hending with our present knowledge of the relations of species 
to their habitats. 

When therefore wc find the same species in regions of unlike 
physical character, as, for example, in the seas (>f the Canaries 
and Great Britain—regions physically so unlike—we have strong 
reason for attributing the diffusion of the species to migration. 
The difference between the Mediterranean and Great Britain 
may require the same conclusion for the species common to these 
seas. They are so far different, that wc doubt whether species 
created independently in the two could have been identical, or 
even have had that resemblance that exists between varieties; 
for this resemblance is usually of the most trivial kind, and affects 
only the least essential of the parts of a species. 

The continental species of Crustacea from the interior of dif¬ 
ferent continents are not in any case known to be identical; and 
it is well understood that the zoological provinces and districts of 
the land arc of far more limited extent than those of the ocean. 
The physical differences of the former arc far more strikiiig than 
those of the latter. As we have observed elsewhere, the varie¬ 
ties of climate are greater; the elevation above the sea may vary 
widely; and numberless are the diversities of soil and its condi¬ 
tions, and the circumstances above and within it. Hence, as the 
creation of each species has had reference most intimately to each 
and all of these conditions, as well as to other prospective ends, 
an identity between distant continental regions is seldom to be 
found, and the characteiistic groups of genera are very widely 

Atm, if Mag. N. Hist, Ser, 2, VoL xvii, 4 
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diverBe. Comparatively few genera of Insects have as wide a 
range as those of Crustacea; and species, with rare exceptions, 
have very narrow limits. Where the range of a species m this 
class is great, we should in general look to migration as the 
cause, rather than original creation; but the considerations 
bearing on both should be attentively studied, before either is 
admitted as the true explanation. 

Throughout the wanner tropical oceans, a resemblance in the 
physical conditions of distant provinces is far more common and 
more exact than m the temperate zone; and hence it would 
seem that we cannot safely appeal to actual differences as an 
argument against the creation of a species m more than one place 
in the tropics. The species spread over the Oriental torrid zone 
may hence be supposed to owe their distribution to independent 
creations of the sann* species in different places, as well as to mi¬ 
gration. l<‘t we may in this underrate the exactness of physical 
identity recjj^uired in regions for ind(‘pendent creations of the same 
species. VVe know that for some chemical compounds, the condi¬ 
tion of physical forces for their formation is exceedingly delicate; 
and much more should we infer that, when the creation of a living 
germ was concerned, a close exactness in the conditions would be 
required in ord(»r that the creation should be repeated in another 
place. Infinite power, it is true, may create in any place ; but 
the creation will ha\e reference to th(3 forces of matter, the ma¬ 
terial employed in the creation. The few species common to 
the Oriental and Occidental torrid seas seem to be evidence on 
this point. The fact that the Oriental species have so rarely 
been repeated in the Occidental seas, when the conditions seem 
to be the same, favours the view that migration ha& been the 
main source of the diffusion in the Oriental tropics. 

As we descend in the order of Invertebrates, the species are 
less detailed in structure, with fewer specific parts and greater 
simplicity of functions, and they therefore admit of a wider 
range of physical condition; the same argument a^inst multi¬ 
plication by independent creations in regions for the most part 
different, does not, therefore, so strongly hold. As we pass, on 
the contrary, to the highest groups in Zoology, the argument 
receives far greater weight; and at the same time there are eapa-r 
bilities of migration increasing generally in direct ratio as we 
ascend, which are calculated to promote the diffusion of species, 
and remove the necessity of ind^endent creations. 

Migration cannot therefore be set aside. It is an actual fact 
in nature, interfering much with the simplicity which zoological 
life in its diffusion would otherwise present to ua. Where it 
ends, and where independent creations have taken place, is the 
great problem for our study. This ouestion has its bearing 
all deprtments of Zoology; but in few has migration had the 
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aame extended influence as in that of Crustacea. Mollusks> if 
we except oceanic species^ are no travellers^ and keep mostly to 
narrow limits. 

XIIL There is evidence, in the exceedingly small number of 
torrid-zone species identical in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 
that there has been no water.cornraunication acro8i^ from one to 
the other in the torrid zone, during the period since existing 
species of Crustacea were first on the globe. 

XJ V. As to zoological centres of diffusion for groups of spe¬ 
cies, wc can point out none. Each species of Crustacea may 
have had its place of origin and single centre of diffusion in 
many and perhaps the majority of cases. But we have no reason 
to say that certain regions were without life, and were peopled 
by migration from specifle renti'es specially selected fur this 
end. If such centres had an existence, there is at present no 
means by which they may be ascertained. The particular tem¬ 
perature region in which a species originated may be ascertained 
by observing which is most favourable to its development: wc 
should thus conclude that the Uanina dehtata^ for example, was 
create4] in the subtorrid region, and not the torrid, us it attains its 
largest size in the latter. By pursuing this course with reference 
to each species, we may find some that are especially fitted for 
almost every different locality. Hence we might show, as far 
as reason and observation can do it, that all regions have had 
their own special creations. 

The world, throughout all its epochs in past history, has been 
iVirnUhed with life in accordance •with the times and seasons, 
each species being adapted to its age, its place, and its fellow 
species of life. 


VI.—^On Authraoosia, a Fossil G^nus of tlie Family Unionidse. 
By William Kino, Professor of Mineralogy and Geology 
in Queen's College, Galway, Corresponding Member of the 
Natural History and Medical Society of Dresden, &c. 

[With a Plate.] 

Thk lakes, rivers and estuaries of the Carboniferous period were 
inhabited by two groups of Bivalves; the generic characters of 
neither have as yet been fully described. One group includes 
forms having much of the external aspect of ordinary species of 
Unio^ while the other comprises members possessing the out- 
wai*d appearance of certain aviculoid forms of Modiola* 

But as external resemblances are not always to be depended 
on in determining the genus of a fossil shell, some paleBonto- 
logists liaye gone no fuller, in the present case, than merely 
to refer the oivalves in qufsstion to the genera named; while 

4 '’^ 
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others have placed the Uniouiform shells in the totally distinct 
genus Cardmia, and the Modioliform species in that of Mfalina* 
As it is possible that I may have to notice the last-named 
genus on a future occasion^ I purpose confining myself, in the 
present paper, to the Unioniform group. 

Some years back, when residing in Newcastle-on-Tjme, I 
occasionally obtained some good casts and testiferous specimens 
of the so-called fossil Unios from Jarrow pit and some others in 
that district; also from a clay-ironstunc band near Whitley, 

On examining these specimens, I ascertained that they pos¬ 
sessed certain characters suflSiciently distinctive, and were deficient 
in a very important one, to warrant their removal from the genus 
in which they were usually placed. This led me to propose, in 
the Annals for November 1841?*, a new genus for the fossils in 
question, under the name Anthracosia, on the occasion of my 
nominating and describing some other fossil genera,—intending 
to publish the diagnosis of it shortly afterwards. I need not 
enter into any explanation of the causes which have prevented 
this intention being carried out; suffice it to say, that, as several 

f arties have adopted the name I proposed, and as no one, that 
am aware of, has yet published any generic description of these 
fossils, I feel myself bound to take up the subject, even after the 
lapse of BO many years. 

The character which Anthracosia is deficient in, exists in all 
the known genera of UnionicUe. It consists of a largish scar in 
each valve, situated immediately behind the impression of the 
anterior adductor muscle, anti which is evidently supplementary 
to the usual number of retractor muscles belonging to the foot 
of other Dimyarian shells, end inserted within or near their um- 
bonal cavities. To distinguish the scars left by the supplementary 
muscles from those produced by the ordinary anterior root-retrac¬ 
tors, they have sometimes been termed ^'supplementary pedal 
muscular scars.^^ 

Reverting to the Unioniform fossils, several fine casts have 
passed under my notice; but in none have I observed the 
"supplementary scars,—only those usually situate^ as in 
ordinary bivalves, within or near the umbonal cavities. The 
remarkably fine cast, represented in PI. IV. fig. 5, is exceedingly 
instructive in this respect. 

The absence of these scars appears to have given rise to the 
opinion, that the fossils under consideration, though admitted 
to be freshwater species, belong to a marine genus, or, at least, 
to one {Cardinia) originally formed for some welUcbaracteriscd 
marine shells. 

^ a new Genus of Falieosoic Sbrila."—Annals and MaMcine of 
Natural History, vcd. xiv. 1844. 
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Bttt, notwithstanding the absence in Anthraoosia of the sup¬ 
plementary scars peculiar to the Unionidcr, there can be little 
doubt, from the presence of another essential feature, of the genus 
belonging to the family just named. 

In most Diinyarians, the ligament extends from the corselet 
(where it covers the cartilage, when this last part is external) to 
a little in front of the umboncs; but the umbonal portion is 
seldom well developed, except in certain species—notably in Cy- 
prina Islandica, in each valve of which it occupies a rounded cavity, 
excavated in the hinge-plate immediately beneath the umboiie, 
and in front of the cartilage. In the Unionida, however, the 
umbonal portion is as much developed as the corselet division; 
and that part of the hinge-plate, on which it is situated, is never 
separated from the teeth by so marked a line of demarcation as 
prevails in marine shells. These peculiarities may be distinctly 
observed in our British Unios: they are also to be seen in Unio 
litioralis, and more or less in all the American species. In these, 
as well as marine shells, the corselet ligament is more compact 
than the umbonal portion,—the latter being composed of imper¬ 
fectly conjoined lamince, which, in UnioJiid^r, produce a number 
of parallel curving linear impressions, commencing from above 
the cardinal teeth, and descending behind them, nearly to the 
inner or frex* margin of the hinge-plate. When the umbonal 

f mrtion of the ligament is removed, impressions of its constituent 
aminac arc quite obvious on the hinge-plate. 

The fossil genus Anihracosxa has evidently possessed the liga- 
mental peculiarities of the Unionida in an eminent degree, as 
that part of the hinge-plate on which the umbonal ligament was 
implanted is comparatively large and deeply excavated;—indeed, 
in the typical species it is much larger and deeper than in any 
existing forms that have passed under my notice. 

I repeat then, there can be little doubt that its ligamental 
characters prove the genus Anthracosia to be a member of the 
family Unionida ; but as its mollusk was not furnished with the 
usual supplementary pedal muscles, it may be considered as 
representing an abnormal section. 

Family UNioNiniB. 

Genua Anthkacosia*, nobis, 

SvN. Unio^ Sowerby and others. 

Pachyodm^ Brown (not Stntchbury). 

Cardinia (in part), Morris and others. 

Dtaynosis, —Equivalved: inequilateral* Teeth —one in each 

* From ss in allusion to the carbonaceous deposits in 

which the genus is usually found. 
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valve below the umbonc, rather low and massive; crown of tooth 
of right valve excavated anteriorly and ridged posteriorly: crown 
of tooth of left valve ridged anteriorly and sloped posteriorly. 
Umbonal ligamental fulcra, each a furrow excavated in the 
hinge-plate, between the umbone and tooth. Scars of the ante¬ 
rior set of pedal rmscles situated above the anterior adductor 
muscular impressions. 

Typical species, Unio Beaniana*. 

The dental system of Anthracosia is much simpler than that 
of most Umonuhe; and it differs so much from uhat usually pre¬ 
vails ill the family as to appear formed on a totally different plan. 
The dental formula is merely —Cardinals I; and the interlocking 
of the teeth is simply thus—the excavation of the right-valved 
tooth receives tlie riage of t)ie left-valved one; and the ridge of 
the former fits on to the slope of the latter, as is exhibited in the 
diagram section represented under fig. 3, PI. IV. In other den- 
(iferous Vniomdrr, however much the cardinal teeth may vary in 
form and direction, they all appear to be formed on one plan; 
and their formula is thus :—Cardinals *• with or without 

Laterals, the left-valved tivo clasping the right-valved one {vide 
PI. IV. fig, *1). Hence in the latter shells the twth interlock each 
other completely, and much more securely than in Anthracosia. 
In the latter genus, however, this defect was undoubtedly com¬ 
pensated by the unusual size of the umbonal portion of the liga¬ 
ment. None of the t(?stiferou8 spceiniens which 1 have examined, 
of the type of Anthracosia, exhibit the least appearance of pos- 
terior teeth; nor do casts of some other species before me afford 
any indication of their presence in the genus. It will thus be 
obvious that the genus Cardinia, which possesses well-developed 
posterior teeth, and which is furnished with some other differ¬ 
ential characters, is not the proper group, as some appear to 
think, for the shells under consideration. 

The fulcra of the umbonal ligament of Anthracosia, although 
simply an enlargement of a peculiar feature of the Vniotma, 
nevertheless form a well-marked character in the diagnosis of the 
genus. In the typical species they are widish furrows, broadest 
and deepest on the inner or free margin of the hinge-plate: that 
of the left valve is more deeply excavated than the right-valved 
one. ^ Tlie linear impressions of the laminee forming the um¬ 
bonal ligament are rather prominently marked on both fulcra, 
and they curve suddenly down (fonning a deep sinus) to the 
inner margin of the hinge-plate {vide PI. IV. fig, 2). 

Judging fi*om the species represented under fig. 6, PI. IV., the 
cartilage appears to have been of the usual size. Several speci- 


Vide Rupplemcntafy' Note. 
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mens have occurred to me in which this structure is equally well 

E reserved; and I perceive that Captain Brown represents it in 
is Pachyodon {Anthracosia) ruyosus^. 

The impressions of both adductor muscles are usually well 
displayed on casts. The anterior one, which is W far the most 
distinct, is strongly jagg^’d in most species. The pallial line, 
exhibiting the simple character prevailing generally in the family, 
is also often very well marked. The scars produced by the an¬ 
terior pedal muscles are limited to the umbonal cavity and the 
edge of the hinge-plate, as in Diinyarians generally [vide PI. IV. 
fig. 5). I have searched repeatedly and carefully on casts of 
various species for the supplementary scars, without however 
observing any that 1 could safely conclude were such. Occa¬ 
sionally 1 have seen marks on or near the part where they usually 
occur; but I feel perfcTtly satisfied that they can only be con¬ 
sidered as accidental, having never seen them on good sharp casts. 
It is necessary to mention this, as some persons might look upon 
such marks as having been produced by the supplementary re¬ 
tractors of the foot. 

Probably the absence in Anthracosia of a character hitherto 
never found to be absent in the Unionuta, might give rise to the 
opinion that the genus ought to be placed in another family. 
Further discoveries may render such a step necessary. I feel 
persuaded, however, that whatever may hereafter be aiscovered, 
the relationship hciwteu Anthracosia and the Vnionido!, contended 
for in this paper, will not be in the least weakened. At present 
I am only disposed to go the length of regarding it as the type 
of an abnornal section of the family. 

Anthracosia appears to be confined to deposits of the Carboni¬ 
ferous system; for all the Unionida hitherto described as occurring 
in secondary and tertiary deposits are normal forms of the family. 
The Eocene Unto Solandri, and a small Neocomian species before 
me, exhibit the supplementary scars. Mantell detected them in 
his Unio Valdensis; and they are well displayed on a Jurassic 
species found in the Gristhorp plant-beds, and described some 
years ago by my friend Mr. Bean, under tlie name of Unio dis-^ 
tortus* This specimen appeared to me so interesting as regards 
the character under consideration, that Mr. Bean kindly allowed 
me to make the sketch which is given in PI. IV, fig. 7. 

Although none of the Carboniferous species that 1 haijc seen 
dUplfiy the supplementary scars, it must not be considered that 
I have no belief in the existence of normal Vnionidm during the 
primary period. The highly interesting form named Anodon 

^ ** Pescription of fome new ipecics of the genus Pachyodon*'* 
k lbg< of Nat. Hist, vol, xii. p. 31)1, PI. 16. figs. 6 & 7 (1843). 
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Jukesii by Forbes, and occurring in the Knocktophcr plant-beds, 
is calculated to settle this point; for should it possess the scars 
in question, the conclusion must arise that normal species of the 
family existed in the Devonian epoch,—also contemporaneously 
with Anthracosia. 

Supplementary Note. 

Not being able to identify the type of Anthracosia with any 
published species, I am under the necessity of publishing it as 
new, naming it after my friend Mr. Bean. 

Anthracosia Beaniana^ King. 

Diagnosis. —Oval : V(jry inequilateral. Umbones small. Valves 
thin, rather tumid, and marked with nearly obsolete wrinkles. 

This species has some resemblance to Brownes Pachyodon 
bipennis ; but it differs from the latter notably in the anterior 
end being much shorter. The valves throughout their length 
are evenly rounded, giving no marked prominence to the um¬ 
bones. It does not appear to have much exceeded an inch or so 
in length. 

It occurred to me in the coal-measures near Ncwcastle-on- 
Tync 

Belmont, near Galway, 

December 12, IB55. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE IV. 

Fig. 1. Anthracosia Beaniana, Rm^ a, Left valve (which is restored 
behind the black liue); b, Right valve. 

Fig. 2. Dental system of the same species; enlarged, a -p, posterior slope, 
6-f-, anterior ndge of caraiual tooth of left valve, a; a, posterior 
ridge (titting on posterior slope (a-f) of tooth of opposite valve), 
b, anterior excavation (receiving anterior ridge (6 + ) of tooth of 
opposite valve) of right valve, b; o, o, ligamental fulcra on hinge- 
plate. 

Fig. 3, Diagram exhibiting vertical section of cardinal teeth of the same 


♦ A few days ago (Dec. 22) I received from Professor Sedgwick for the 
Library of Queen^s College, Galway, the Third Fasciculus of lus ** Synopsis 
of the Classification of the British Palmosoic Rocks,in which 1 perceive 
that Professor M‘Coy has published a genus under the name COrbonicola. 
My friend evidently thinks it synonymous with Anthracosia, which he ad¬ 
mits being aware that I intended describing I However, tf the genus Cer- 
hmkoli possess the characters diagnosed by Professor IVrCoy, it is clearly 
not the same as my Anihraoosia, which does not possess any lateral t^eth. 
There are certain errors in the remarks under the genus Carbonicola which 
it must be obvious to any one that I am not called on to correct; but it is 
otherwise with several interspersed throughout the work. Some of those now 
aUudodto, I pumsc correcting in future Numbers of the ‘Annals,* and 
the remainder 1 nope to put ri^t, should 1 have an opportunity of bring¬ 
ing out a new edition of my Monograph.—Dec. 27, 18o6. 
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•peeiei. A, aaterior eud; D, posterior end; a, posterior ridge; 

b, anterior excavation of cardinal tooth of right valve, b; a+, pos¬ 
terior slope; 6-hf anterior ridge of cardinal tooth of left valve, a; 

c, umbonal ligament. 

Fig. 4. Diagram exhibiting vertical section of the cardinal teeth of Unio 
littoralift. a, single tooth of right valve, b, clasped by the two 
teeth, b, of left valve, a. The remaining letters have the same 
references as in fig. 

Viff. 6. Anthracosia acuta, Sowerby. Cast, exhibiting adductor muscular 
impressions, a, a —scars of the anterior set of foot-retractors, b — 
and pallial line, c. 

Fig. fi. Anthraco»ia Smithiil Brown. Testiferous specimen, exhibiting 
the cartilage, a. 

Fig, 7. Vnio distortvs. Bean. Jurassic. Cast in Mr. Bean’s Museum, ex¬ 
hibiting anterior adductor muscular impression, a —scars of the 
anterior set of foor-retractors, supplementary scar, c—and a 
portion of pallial line, d. 


VII. — On the Genus Aflsiminia. 

K Te have received a further commimicntiou on this subject from 
r. Clark, in reply to the observations of Dr. Gray in our last 
Number, which we must decline publishing, the question having 
been sufficiently discussed in our pages to enable the reader to form 
his own opinion on the matter in dispute. We cannot however, 
in fairness to our correspondent, refuse insertion to the two fol¬ 
lowing parc^aphs, which we trust will terminate the correspondence 
on this subject.— Eds.] 

“With respect to the generic maxims propounded by Dr. Gray,” 
Mr. Clark observes—“ I dissent from them,—and disagree with 
Dr. Gray’s restriction of the number of the species of a genus, except 
under more stringent conditions than he has stated. Dr. Gray’s 
comparison of Assiminia and Truncatella is decidedly incorrect, and 
I maintain the position that the so-called Assiminia Orayana is 
malacologically a well-marked Truncatella. 

“I would also draw attention to the unfair manner in which 
Dr. Gray has commented on some of my statements: there is a 
studied reticence in his observations on important ^ints, the corre¬ 
lative incidents of which are passed over without that notice which 
would have supplied corrections and explanations. To give an in¬ 
stance : in these ‘ Annals ’ for October I observed that I was * not sur- 
piised that my logic should not find favour with one who considers 
that a genus must be restricted in the number of its species, however 
Similar these may he in every essential character' Dr. Gray quietly 
suppresses every allusiou to the words which I have marked iu 
itaUes, probably iVom a fixed idea that essential characters are of no 
importance in the establishment of genera. If I am correct in this 
supposition, 1 must still decline to entertain the belief that such 
vievjrs arc held by modern zoologists, notwithstanding Dr. Gray’s 
repeated assertion that such is the case.” 
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Recherches «i/r Us Crinoides du Terrain Carbonifire de la Belyique, 
Par L. DE Koninck et U. le Hon. Bruxelles. 1854. 

This volume, which has been reprinted from the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Belgium, embodies the researches of the authors 
on the crinoidm remains which have been found in the carboniferous 
limestone of that country. One of the authors, Prof, dc Koninck, 
has long been known as an acute and zealous paleontologist, and his 
work, published in 184*4 'On the Fossils of the Mountain Limestone 
of Belgium,* was an important addition to geological science, afford¬ 
ing us another term of comparison with the BritLsh species, as well 
as the affinities and distribution of these upper palseozoic forms. 

At the time of publication of the former work, although containing 
descriptions of 500 species from this def)osit, only fifteen species of 
Crinoids were then recognized. Since that period, by more active 
researches, and under very favourable circumstances, a large number 
of specimens have been obtained, from which the authors have elimi¬ 
nated, described, and fully illustrated in this work no less than fifty- 
three species from Belgium alone. The conditions under which some 
portion of the carboniferous series of Belgium occurs, either as decom¬ 
posed limestone or of an argillaceous character, have jiermitted the 
extraction of many specimens in a perfect state of preservation. By 
this means the authors have been enabled to study with more preci¬ 
sion and detail than is usual in limehtone fossils, the structure of cer¬ 
tain little-known species of Crinoids, and have further been enabled 
to confirm or modify the previously received ojiinions, as well as sug¬ 
gest others, respecting the organization and probable habits of these 
singular and interesting animals. The fifty-three species belong to 
eleven genera, of which four are new, viz. Mespilocriuus, Graphio- 
crinus, Forbesiocrinus and Lageniocriuus. According to the opinion 
of Prof, de Koninck, the carboniferous limestone series of Belgium is 
divided into an up)>er and lower; the former, that of Toumay, being 
characterized by the Spirtfer iSomrbpi, Fischer; the latter, that of 
Vie^, by the presence of Productus ffigantem^ Mart., P, siriatus^ 
Fisch., and Spirifer striatus and S, his/ulcatus. This distribution 
of species does not, however, accord with the notions of some geolo* 
gists. Taking however the facts as stated by Prof, de Koninck with 
regard to the distribution of the species of Urinoida, nim* belong ex¬ 
clusively to the lower or Productus giganteus horizon ; these are--* 
and we quote them for the purpose of further investigation in this 
country—* mammulariSi Potsrioevinus caly^f Pf H*Coy- 

amSi P* Phillipsiamst P. conoideuSi Rhodocrinus uniarticulatuSt 
Mei^iloerinus granifer^ Actinocrinus tricuspidatm, Lf^eniocrims 
oeminulum. The first three species have also tR^en found in England. 

The remiuning forty-four spedes belong to the superior horizon of 
^r\fcr Sowerbyi, and are cnaracteristic of this stage in Belgium* 
iVenty-four of Uiese latter are also found in the British deporits. 

The prefatory matter contains an historical introduction on the 
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Crinoidea, in which the authors give a general review of the phases 
in the history of this family, and a summary of the various opinions 
as to their affinities and classification which have been suggested by 
the principal writers on the subject. A valuable list is also given, 
arranged in chronological order, of the works, memoirs and paj)eTS 
of the naturalists who have alluded to the Crinoidea, from the ‘ De 
Natura Fossilium’ of Agrieolain 1558 to the present time, and which 
includes no less a number of publications than 3461 One would 
have little thought that this almost palaeozoic dynasty should have 
met with so many complimentary inquiries; fortunately for them, 
their hhtoire'' has been protected by better conservators than those 
in one of our public departments, where, it has been stated, some 
valuable historical documents have been carelessly disposed of by 
those who had them in charge! 

If however the Crinoidea have had a copious literature, they have 
not been so fortunate in their generic names, as is evidenced by the 
ise of such words as Cilbertsocriuus, TIallocrinus* and Woodocrinus, 
4 system eommenced by Phillips, adopted by D'Orbigny, and fol- 
viwed by De Kouinck. Surely those naturalists who have studied 
ind deciphered the organic structure of these remains, and been thus 
cd to regard these forms as distinct from the cognate genera, 
night have suggested generic names more consistent with, and 
►xpressive of, their true characters, than many of the mongrel 
vorda that have been assigned to members of this family. No 
vender the classical scholar repudiates the natural-history nomen- 
•daturist or modern wordrnonger for fossil genera and species. Fol¬ 
lowing out the idea as above noticed, we should not be surprised to 
hear of some new American Crinoid with the happy cognomen of 
Unclesambocrinus. 

In other departments of palecozoology it would not more excite 
our astonishment to hear of such names as Grayoconcha, Gouldornis, 
or Owenotherium, terms which, if unappropriated at present, are 

S uite at the service of the incipient palaeontologist who despairs of 
nding explicative terms for generic m)up8. Nor is the species- 
maker blameless. To say nothing of the goodnatured intent of 
those who name species and varieties alter great men and their 
friends—and indeed we wonder we have not yet heard of a Trilnbites 
Jlhertiama, —we think it a proper subject for animadversion, that 
the species already rejoicing in good personal appellations should, on 
account of their less worthy relations, have their patronymic degraded 
by the prefix ** ns we see in the Terehratula aub-Bentleyi^ 
Ammonitea aub-Bakeriee, &c. 

In the chapter on the geiieral considerations of the Crinoidea, the 
authors have given some details respecting the classification, struc¬ 
ture and organization of these bodies, and have discussed the prin- 
tiples of nomenclature as applied to the diiferent parts, as well as 
Suggested a more easy and consistent notation for the different pieces 
llbruiing the calyx or terminal part. 

Appended to the memoir is a description of a new genus of Cri- 
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noidS) recently obtained by a zealous collector, Mtt Wood, from the 
mountain limestone near Richmond in Yorkshire, and which, from 
the perfection of the aneciniens obtained, leaves little to desire respect¬ 
ing Its illustration. Tliis genus, Woodocrinus, is allied to Cyatho- 
ermus and Forbesiocriuus, differing from tlie latter in possessing swb-^ 
radial pieces, and from the former in having five of these plates 
instead of four. Another peculiarity is found in the stem, which, 
unlike most of the Crinoios, is very slender at the commencement 
and gradually increases in diameter with its length. 

Prof, de Koninck is at present engaged ou a general treatise of the 
Gyboidea, and lias recently visited this country for the purpose of 
obtainbg spectmens and examining the collections in order to perfect 
his work; therefore an^^ assistance connected with this subject would 
not be rendered m vom; for although two valuable works are in 
progress, those of Mr. Austm and M. cl'Orbigny, there is still room 
for further researches on these singular lilyform creatures, which 
swarmed so abundantly in the earlier seas, and whose almost entire 
absence in the present ocean is probably compensated for, or at 
least represented by, the higher members of the same family of 
Echinoaerms. 


A Lecture on the Geological Hutorg ^ Newbury^ Berks. 

By T. Rupert Jones, F.6.8. 

This pamphlet, containing the substance of a lecture delivered 
before the members of a scientific institute, has however more than 
a local interest. In treating of the physical history of a limited 
district, the author has brought forward certain geological truths b 
a clear and btelligiblc maimer. Popular lectures are not always 
satisfactory, partly from the ad eaptandum stylo, sometimes from a 
discursive array of undigested facts, and frequently from the lecturer 
speaking at and not to the audience. 

The value of elementary mstructiou depends upon the correctness 
of the facts stated, and the clearness and methodical manner with 
which they are enunciated. In this respect Mr. Jones has been sue** 
cessfu), by arranging the leading principles of geolopoal science m a 
concise and common-sense manner* Geology is treated as a hUtom 
the records of which are to be sought for beneath the surface, m the 
constitution of the soils and subsous of the distHct, in the beds of 
earth and stone, which compose the frame-work of hill and valW, 
and constitute, as it were, the many-leaved stony volume of the 
earth’s primaeval history* Cuvier loi^; ago remarked, that the geo¬ 
logist was an antiquary of a new order. Just as the antiquary nndn 
materials for history in the many buildings of towns and cities, 
whether perfect or in rubs, which nave been erected for ecclesiastical, 
militaiy or civil purposes, at Afferent periods, m distinct styles, of 
various materials, and often rich with sculpture and inscriptions,^ ^ 
so the geologist exammes the many diiierent rocks and soils of which 
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the crust of the earth consists, notes the relative position of the 
several layers, studies their nuuerals, and compares their fossils. 

In the deeper valleys around Ne\vb\iry, the different members of 
the cretaceous formation crop out; and tliese are covered nearer the 
town bjr some of the members of the middle and lower tertiary scries, 
which m their turn are overlaid by deposits of gravel, the adjacent 
valleys of the Kennott and Lamfaourne being partially occupied by 
peati-accumulations. As the different deposits here exmbited are but 
continuous portions of strata spread over more extensive areas, any 
remarks concerning the origin of local pbmnomena necessitate an 
hiqtdry into the successive cnanges which have obtained over larger 
rmo^of tlie earth's surface, 

it is tltus that local geolo^, when well explained, embraces larger 
iriews, embodies general pnnciplcs, and points to their practical 
bearings. In this spirit the lecture is conceived. By examining the 
nature of the deposits, it is shown how these have been accumulated 
by the action of seas and rivers during a long period of time, under 
various conditions of climate, and vrith many changes in the relative 
position of land and sea. The order of the succession of these 
changes, and the description of their results, together with notices of 
the animals and plants that tenanted the lands and waters during this 
long period, are also treated of in this lecture. 

Nor arc the higher inducements to the study of natural science 
overlooked. There are a large class, even at present, to whom the 
nature and tendencies of geological science are a sealed book, and 
whose personal respect for its teachings, if it has dawned, has cer¬ 
tainly not passed the tnioceue period. With some notions that the 
ground beneath us yields certain treasures, they have but little know- 
fedge that it exhibits an order and arrangement consistent with the 
dicUtes of Infinite Wisdom. These persons, well-meaning though 
they may be, belong to a class not ^firely extinct, who regard any 
alluskm to the Volume of Nature as a book replete with lessons of 
divine truth, with feelings somewhat approaching to horror, forget¬ 
ting that there is no true piety in depreciating the evidences to be 
denved from the study of the works of Nature. 

The Appendix contains tables of the geological formations; dia¬ 
grams illustrative of the geological structure of parts of Hampshire 
and Berkshire ; detailed sections of the strata at some of the locali¬ 
ties near Newbury which yield fossils, as well as an account of the 
peat-beds of the Kennet t^alley, and also notices and illustrations of 
some of the characteristic fossils of the formations; so that this little 
treatise forms not only a useful guide to tlie physical structui^ of the 
district, but is also explanatory of the characters of the tertiary de- 
posita in the western area of the London basin, while it may be equally 
consulted with advantage by the general reader, for the concise man¬ 
ner with which the leading points are enunciated. 
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On two New Specieb of Dacnis, and on th» General 
Arrangement of the GENt^s. 

By Philip Lutley Sclatkr, M.A. 

1, Dacnis hartlagbi, Sclater. D, turcoso^cferuha ; gula hrU 
ef fmcia per ocvloa lata cum cervice luterali ei dorao euperiore 
velutirvo niyrta ; aim caudaque mime splendide nigns; seem- 
dariorum marginibus etvternis ccsruleis; rostra et pedibus nigns. 

Long, tota 4'5; alre 2*6 ; caudse 1*8 poll. Angl. 

Hab, In Nova Grenada. 

Obs. Similis 1), angelicas^ »ed major, gula nigra, ventre crissoque 
cfieruleis concoloribus neque albis. 

I have RvS ;yet seen only one example of this Daruts^ which is in 
the fine collection of birds in the Bremeti Museum. In iU upper 
colouring it resembles D. augelica^ hut wants the broad black front 
of that species. Tlie lower plumage comes nearer that of D, cayana^ 
but the black does not reach so far down the throat. It slightly 
exceeds the latter species in size. The bill and legs are black. 

2. Dacnis egregia, Sclatcr. I), turroso-aerulea; fronts gula 
Iona et fascia per oculoa lata cum certnee laterally dorao mpe- 
riorCy alia caudaque mgria; tectneibua alarum minoribus et 
aecondariorum margimbua exteme cepruleia; teefneibua mb- 
alanhua et ventre medto criaaoque nm tibiis fiavia, 

Hab, In Nova Grenada. 

Oba, Species D, angelicte forma crassitie ot coloribus fere eequalis, 
jed ventre crissoque et tectricibus sabalaribus flavis ncc albis. 

I am indebted to Mr. G. R. Gray for allowing me to name this 
pretty Dacnia, of which one specimen was late^^ acemired by the 
British Museum from M. Parzudaki of Paris. In its plumage above 
it resembles D, angelica, A glance, however, at its lower surface, 
where a bright yellow takes the place of the pure white holly and 
underwing-coverts of the other species, is sufficient to show its di¬ 
stinctness. 

Since I wrote some papers on the genus Dacnia in Sir William 
Jardine*s ' Contributions to Omitholo^,* Professor Reichenbach of 
Dresden has treated of this family in his ‘ Hatidbuoh der Speciellen 
Omitholpgie,* part iv. Professor Reichenbach is unpleasantly sur¬ 
prised, he there says, to find that I have described a JDaettie cayanttf 
which is by no means cayanuy but no other than his third species, 
D, cyanomelaa. Now, I admit tliat my D, oayana is nothing 
more than Prof. Reichcnbach’s third species, which he calls cyoito- 
mel^ i but I maintain that this fary bird is no other than the 



tiW Cjdlyanit of Limiimii* Thero is no such bird in eictstencse as that 
Chataoterissd by Prof. Boicbenbach as e^pma, Biisson^s descrip¬ 
tion, it is true, is bad, and Bnffbn’s figtire worn, but tbev can be 
respectively intended for no other bird than the common black and 
blue species which is called by Prof. Beichenbach 1), cyanomalas. 

1 am in my turn unpleasantly surprised to find that Kof. Reiofacn- 
bach has removed my DaenU etJBrehicolor into his ^nua Arhelorhina^ 
with which it has nothing to do; that he has made Bacnis Jtaviven- 
trii of D’Orbigny’s Voyage a Conirostrum, which it certainly is not, 
and has unnaturally placed the hook-billed Diglonaa in the middle of 
the typical Bacnidina*. 

The atricaplllu of my former synopsis, Prof. Ueichenbach has 
with some reason made the type of his new genus Chlorophanes, 

Descriptions of Six New Species of Birds op the Sub¬ 
family FoRMiCARiNiK. By Philip Lutlby Sclatkr, M.A. 

1, Myhmeciza leucaspis, Sclatcr. 

Sitpra rhuamomeaf subtus alba; vitta laterali utrinque ab angulo 
oru ad venirem descendenfe nigra; laferihus corjxrrlf cum 
ventre imo vrissoque olhascenii-cinnamomeis; rostra nigro^ man- 
dibula inferiorct nisi basiy alba; pedibus pallidis; orbitis nudis. 

Long, tota .5*5; alae 2*8; caudm I‘8. 

f/ab. In Peruvia, Cbamieurros ; in Nova Grenada; ct llio Negro, 
Cobati. 

The first specimen of this bird that came into my posseswon seems 
by its make to be a Bogota skin. I have lately obtained a second 
from the MM. Verrenux of Paris, marked *Peru.^ But a more 
satisfactory locality is Chamicurros, on the Hnallaga, one of the con- 
fiuents of the Peruvian Amazon, whence Mr. Gould has lately received 
several examples, along with many other interesting birds. Mr. 
Gould’s specimens were collected iii the month of October, 1852. 
Male and female, so labeled, arc coloured alike, and noted, Irides 
red, skin around the eves and legs light blue,*’ My Bogota skin, 
and one in the MM. Verreaux’s collection, have the base of the 
interscapularies light fawn-colour, forming a large blotch, which, 
however, as is often the case in the birds of this sub-family, is only 
to be seen when the feathers are raised. 

A specimen of this bird in the British Museum is from Cobati, on 
the Rio Negro. 

The upper pluma^ of the Myrmecira leucaspis is wholly dark 
einnamon-colour, and divided from the pure white of the lower sur¬ 
face by a black band. The wing-feathers are blackish within ; the 
twelve n^rices are wholly darkish cinnamon-red. The white of the 
lower surfaioe narrows aa it descends, terminating in a point, and 
tettving the ifides of the belly and crissum dusky olivaceous cinnamou- 
oolour. 

S2. Myrmeciza KAEGARiTATA, Sclater. 

i CinermSf enbtui dilutior, ventre medio crieeoque albeeeentibue; 
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aUi eaudayue nigrie, recfrictm apicibus albU; remgiim secon- 
dariis et marum atgue cauda tectriabue euperioribue omnibui 
fttaculis magnist rotundist alhis terminatis, 

$ Fuero-brunnea; svhtus pallide cervino-rufa; maculia alarum et 
caudee dare cervinie neque albie. 

Long, tota 5*3 ; alse 2*8; caucla* 1’8. 

Hah, In Peruvia, Chaniicurros. 

My examples of this curiously marked bird were obtained from 
the MM. Verrcaiix, and are from the same locality as the preceding 
species. Mr. Gould’s collection from Chnmicurros likewise contains 
specimens of both sexes. 

The round spots, which render this bird a rery recognizable species, 
are jdaced in the wing-coverts at the apex oi* each feather. In the 
secondaries they occupy the end of the outer web, being in the first 
six nearest the primaries rather small, in the three outer larger and 
squarer in form. The upper tail-coverts are much produced, and 
are consjiicuously terminated with oval white spots. The tail- 
feathers arc ended only with spots, which are larger on the outer 
rectrices. 

3. IIypocnemis melanoltEMa, Sclater. 

Cinei*eu9i aubtm valde dtlutior, iaterscapufanbm bani nivete; 
loris et oculorutn ambitv cum cervice laterah et gutture toto 
nigrie; linen eupercihari indistincte albida; tectndhue alarum 
nigrie^ fascia terminali alba; remigibus et rectneihm fusciSi 
externe cinereis; rostro nigrOt pedfbus pallidis. 

Long, tota 5*0; alee 2'5 ; caudee 1*6. 

Hab, In Peruvia, Chainicuiros. 

This species seems nearly allied in form to the bird named By])o- 
cnemis pcpcilonota by Dr. Cabanis (Orn. Not. in Wiegm. Archiv f. 
Nat. 1847. p. 213), and I have therefore placed it temporarily in 
the same genus. My specimen comes, like those of the precemng 
species, from MM. Verreaux’s Peruvian collection; and IVtr. Gould 
has one example marked ^'male, irides red^' from Chamicurros, 
which agrees with mine. From the same Peruvian collection I have 
also Hypocnemis pvscilonota (Cab.) and H, cantator ^Bodd.), the 
^pe of the genus, or a species hardly to be distinguished there¬ 
from. 


4. Hypocnemis melanobticta, Sclater. 

d JEx cinereo olivascens ; interscapularibus baai atvets; tectricibus 
alarum nigrist atto anguste terminatis; loris et regions auricuktri 
nigria; subtus cinereus, gutture toto et venire medio atbis; puno 
tis pauds rotundis in sumtno pectore nigria; rostro nigrb, pedtbua 
pallidis, 

$ Supra rufescenti-olivacea, alarum tectricum marginihus et abdo- 
mine toto pallide ockraceis; gutture^ eicut in mari^ albo; mandi* 
bula inferiors, nisi apice, alba. 

Long, tota 5*0; alse 2*5; caudas 1*6. 

Hah. In Pemvk, Chamicurros. 
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The Peruvian collection of the MM. Vevreaux contained several 
eicamples of this prettily marked Ant-Tlirusli, and Mr. Gould has 
also d and ? from Cliamicurros. Both sexes show the white blotch 
at the base of the intcrscapularics. In form they nearly resemble 
Hn melanolmma and pa*nlonota» Below the white throat, both in 
male and female, are eight or ten round blackish spots, forming a 
sort of collar, which renders this species easily recognizable. 

5. Fokmicivora c AtTDATA, Sclater. 

S Supra niger alho-striatua; nucha nigra; dorsopostico fei'rugineo; 
alia caudaque nigris; tectricibus alarum alba, rernigibus autem 
primariis et aecondariia rufo limhatis; rectricum ^nacala terminali 
alba; aubtus edbust sparaiua nigro-striatua; ventre crissoque dare 
fenugineia. 

9 Striia corporis superioris et tectricum alarum marginibus sub- 
rtfescentibus; dorso postico et ventre dilutius ferrugineis; striis 
pectoris sparsioribus, in gain fere evanesceniibus. 

Long, tota />*8; alee 2*1 ; caudec 3*1. 

Hab. In Nova Grenada. 

A close ally of Formidvora ferruginea (Tcniin.) and its afHues, 
from all of which, however, it may be distinguished by its extremely 
lengthened tail. My specimens were purchased in Paris, ar»d are 
Bogota skins. 

6. PiTHYB ERYTHROPHRYB, Sflatcr. 

Olhaceo-brunneus, subtus medialiter albus ,* fronte loris et regione 
supef'ciliari utrinque dare ferrugineis; loris et regions auricvlari 
nigris; striis quiousdam indistinctis in lateribus pectoris cincreis; 
alts caudaque nigricanti-brunneis, illius remigibus dare rufo* 
hrunneo limhatis et tectricibus omnibus maculis parvis terminalibus 
albis. 

Long, tota 4*5 ; alee 27 ; caudae 17. 

Hab, In Nova Grenada. 

This is not a true Pithga, I think, hut I have placed it as such, as 
being allied to Pithy a leucof)hrya ex Nova Grenada. But Is the 
New Grenadian bird really identical with Tschiidi’s Pithya leuco* 
phrya 7 

Notrb on the Habits of some Indian Birds. Part VI. 

By Lieut. Burgess. 

Family Frinoillidab. Sub-Family pYRRHULiNat. 

Genus Pyrrhulauda. 

Pyrrhulauda CRUCIGBR (Tcmm.). 

B|:.ack-bsli.ied Finch Lark. 

This little finch lark ia common in Westei^n India, on open plains 
ftikd gw$y plots of ground. It is remarkable for its habit of 
i(pii^ng close on the ground when approached, trusting most pro- 
aim* ^ Mitg, N, Hi$t, Sei*. 2. VoL xvii. 5 
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bably to the similarity in colour of the plumage of the wings and 
back with that of the burnt grass and dnsty ground to escape 
notice. This little lark breeds during the months of January and 
FebruarVt building its nest, which is composed of grass, threads, &c., 
in a hollow in the grassy plains which it inhabits. A nest of this 
spedies wliich was brought to me at the end of January was com¬ 
posed chiefly of grass; it contained two small eggs, of a wy 
tint, speckled with brown. They have been unfortunately broken. 
Dr. Jerdon says: I was fortunate enough to obtain the nest and 
eggs of this bird very lately (February). The nest is composed 
of woven thread mingled with some fibres of grass and one or two 
small fragments of cloth. The sides are hardly raised at all; it 
was placed in a slight hollow on the open plain near a river, and 
contained twx) eggs, of a slight greenish-grey tint spotted with 
brown, chiefly at the larger end.*' 

Tribe ScANSORKS, 

Family Psittac idas. Sub-family MACROCERCiNi*. 

Genus PalvEohnis. 

PALiBORWiB TonauATUB, Vigors. 

The Red-ringed Pnrrakeet is by far the most common of its tribe 
throughout WeMteru India, as probably throughout that continent. 
They associate in large flocks, doing much injury to fruit-trees and 
crops of grain. As the grain-crops ripen, they fremicnt the trees in 
the neighbourhood, whence they make descents on tlie fields, retiring 
to them with the beads of the grain plants, to cat at their leisure. 
As far as my observations go, they prefer carrying off the ears of 
the plant to eating the grain in the field. On the approach of night 
they retire in large fiocks to the shelter of thick mango and other 
trees. This Parrakeet breeds during the month of March, in holes 
in buildings and trees, laying three or four eggs, of a pure white 
colour, iT^lhs of an inch in length by I inch in width. 

PaL^RNIS ALBXANORt. LaRGE RED-RINORD PaRRARKBT. 

I have never met with this large species, but I see that Dr. JerdoR 
meutions haring obtained four young ones from a hole in a tree, in 
the month of December. 

PaLACORNIS BENGAI.EN8I8. ReD-HKADKD Or PlUM^HRADBD 

Parrareet. 

I liave had many opportunities of watching and closely obser¬ 
ving ilie habits of these handsome little porrakeets, and am con¬ 
vinced that they are one and the same bil*a, the red-head being the 
mark of an advanced, if not mature plumage. In young birds, the 
plum-colour of the head is much mixed with green, the former 
colodr becoming decided as the birds grow older, and this again 
jiving way to the red head-dresS. I have met with these Mrdi in 
tne woody ravines and recesses amongst the loWer ranges of hllle In 
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the Deccan, also in the thickly-wooded gardeu-land near the canton¬ 
ments of Ahmednuggur. In this latter spot I have often watched 
them in the hope of securing one of the richly-colourcd red-lieaded 
birds. They fly in flocks like Pafaornis iorqmtus^ visiting the grain- 
fields, and carrying off the eais to the neighbouring trees. Their 
cry is not so loud and harsh ns that of their larger brethren, and 
they may thus be distinguished when not seen. I scarcely ever saw 
more than two or three red-hended birds amongst a flock of plum- 
heads. I have not met with the neat or eggs of this species, hut 
from the very immature plumage of young birds which I shot in 
January, I should say that they breed in November and December. 

Family Cuculid>«;. Subfamily Cuculinjc. 

Genus FiUDYNAMYS. 

Euoynamys maculatus. Black Cvckoo or Koweki.. 

Not having met with the nest and eggs of this cuckoo, I am in¬ 
debted to Dr. Jerdon’s catalogtie for the following note on the sub¬ 
ject;—'^The koweel (as is well known in India) lays its eggs in the 
nest of the common crow (C. sp/endens)^ from which it dislodges 
the crows’ eggs. It is said always to choose this crow’s nest. On 
one occasion I obtained an egg from the female koweel; it was of a 
dirty blue colour, marked with some dusky spots.” 

Genus Centropus. 

CeNTROPUS PHILIPPENSIS (CuV.). LaRK-H£ELE1> CuCKOO. 

This very common cuckoo, called by many Europeans in India 
** the Malaoar Pheasant,” is a bird remarkable for its appearance, and 
peculiarly loud cry. Its bright chestnut wings and long tail render 
It conspicuous, and from the length of the latter, the name of Phea¬ 
sant has doubtless been applied to it. Like others of its kind, It is 
fond of thickets and hedges, under the latter of wliich it may often 
be observed walking about and picking tip its food, which consists 
of lisards, seeds and insects, lliough classed in the family of the 
Cuculidte, this bird differs from Cucvlus canorua and Budynamya 
maculatus in one marked respect, viz. that it does not deposit its eggs 
in the nest of another bird. Like tlie yellow-billed American cuckoo, 
Caceyjgua americanits (Jenyns), it builds its own nest, but whether, 
as Mr, Yatrell mentions, in the case of the American bird, its egg is 
ever fbund in another bird's nest, I cannot say: I never heard of 
such a case. 

The lark-heeled cuckoo breeds in the spring of the year, as early 
as January and m late as April. It builds its nest in hed^s and 
tCCifeS ; the nest is oomposedf of grass and small twigs. The eggs, 
generally three in number, are of an opaque white, 1^ inch in length 
hy I inch and Xths in width. The exterior of the shell is of a 
pacaliarly softi ohalfcy texture, which soon becomes scratched and 
atained. 


5 * 
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Tribe Tbnuirostai^i^. 

Family Cinnyrid^. 

ClNNYRlS ORIENTALIS, Fntnkl. Pf7RPtE HoNKYaVCiCSIl. 

As I am anxious to make these papers as complete as possible on 
the nests and eeffs of the birds of Western India, I have taken the 
liberty of transcribing some of the observations made by Br. Jerdou 
of the Madras cavalry, in cases where I have not been able to obtain 
information. With regard to the nest and of this honey-sucker 
he says : “ I have lately (February) seen the nest of this pretty little 
bird close to a house in Jaulnat. If was eoniinenced on a thick 
spider's web, by attaching to it various fragnients of paper, cloth, 
straw, grass, and other substances, till it had secured a firm bold of 
the twig to which the w'cb adhered, and the nest suspended on this 
was then completed by adding other fragments of the same mate¬ 
rials. The hole is at one side near the ton, and has a slight pro¬ 
jecting roof or awning over it. The feinaic laid two eggs, of a 
greenish-grey tinge, sjiotted w'ith du.sky. The first nest it made 
was ac^iuentally destroyed after two eggs had been laid, and the 
couple immediately commenced building another in a small tree at 
the other side of the door, and, as in the first instance, commenced 
their operations on a fragment of a spider*s web. They reared two 
young ones from the nest.” 

January 9, 185 j.—D r. Gray, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

On the Genus CrLinvoRA or Swainson, and its compo¬ 
nent Species. By Philip Lutley Sclatkr, M.A,, F.Z.S. 

The genus Culicivora (as established by Mr. Swainson in the 
Zoological Journal for 1827) has the Muscicapa stenura of Temmiock 
for its type, but embraces also the Mu^cicapa c<frulea of Wilson and 
its affines. Now these birds belong in reality to two very different 
groups; the M, stenura being a ^rannine^ while the 3f. aerulea 
can nardly be placed within the limits of that family, but must be 
arranged either with the old-world Musricapint^a (ns in Bonaparte’s 
Conspectus) or with the Splviam (ns in Gray’s Genera of Birds). 
Br. Cabanis in his Ornitholoffigche Notieen, in Wiegmaun’s Archiv, 
has rightly separated these two forms, but has unfortunately chosen 
to call the 3f. cmrulea and its allies Culicivora, and made a new name 
Mapafura for the Af. ntenura —the true Culicivora of Swainsbn* 
Under these circumstances Eapalura is a mere useless synonym 
of Culicivora, Sw., and a new name is required for the group con¬ 
taining Af. cterulea, and commonly known as Culicivora» I therefore 
propose for it the terra Polioptila, from the general grey colouring 
of tne plumage. 

The species of this genus that I am at present acquainted with are 
the following:— 

1, PoLioPTiLA CAS^RULKA (Linn.). 

MotaciUa ccertdea, linn. Muceicapa ctvrulea, WUs. Am. Om. ii. 
p. 164. pi. 18. fig. 6; Audub. pi. 84 d* & $ . 
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Cairuleo-emerea^ fronte et aupei^liis nigris: subtus ccerules- 
cmti-albat rectrkihus e^rtimnt albia, 

V Mari aimUia, aed tinea attpercilian et frontali nulla. 

Hab. United Stateg, Texas, and Mexico. 

I cannot discovei’ how the Culicivora mexieanay Bp. Conpp. p, 316 
(ui which I have examined the type in the Berlin Museum), differs 
fro n Iliis species. It appears to me to bo merely a female of the 
present Idrd. 

2. POLIOPTILA DUMICOI.A (Vicill.). 

El Contra-maestro azuladillo, Azarn, no. 1.58, nude Sghui dumi- 
coluy Vieill. C. dnmicolay d’Orb. Voy. Ois. p. 3.SI. C. boliviaiWy 
Sclater, in Proc. Zool. Soc. 18.52, p. .31. pi. 47. 

J Supra jihmbeu : /route et gcnia nigna : suhtua plumheacenti^ 
alhoy ventre et rerfricibus utnnque eortimia albis, 

? Fronte et regione auriculari pfumbeis conroloribus. 

Hab. Pnrap;uay (Azarn) ; Corrientos and Buenos Ayres in the 
Argentine Republic, and Chiquitos and Moxos in Bolivia (d’Orb.). 

U’Orbigny and Lafresunye in their Synopsis in the Magasin do 
Zoologie, llartlaub in his Index to Azarn, and Bonaparte in his Con¬ 
spectus, have all more or loss confounded the synonyms of this species 
with those of the next; indeed the latter author has united all the 
synonyms under one head, and I was thus led into the error of de¬ 
scribing the present bird as new. It is without doubt however the 
Azuladillo of Azara, and consequently must bear the Bpecitic name 
*dumicola* of Vieillot, Lichtenstein^s name ^bivittata' belongs to the 
next species, though the above-mentioned authors have quoted it as 
synonymous with this. 

3. PoLIOPTILA LEUCOGASTKA (MaX.). 

PI. Enl. 704. fig. 1, unde Motacilla cceruleay var. /3. Gm. Sylvia 
leucogaatray Max. Beit. iii. 710. S. bivittata, Licht. in Mus. Berol. 
C. atricapillay Sw. Zool. Ill. ii. s. pi. 57. C. leucogaatruy Gray’s 
Gen. ? C, dumicolay Bp. Consp. p. 316, 

Cinerea, pileo nigra : aubtua alhay rectricibua utrinque extimia 
albia, 

$ Pileo concolore cinereo. 

Hah. Brazil; Bahia (Pr. Max.); Monte Video (Mus. Berol.) ; 
Cayenne (Buffon) ; New Grenada. 

This species is described by Prince C. L. Boimparte in his Con¬ 
spectus as C. dumicolay fVom which it may bo easily distinguished by 
its black head. 

4. POLIOPTILA BIJLINEATA (Ucht.). 

Sylvia biUneatay Licht. in Mus. Berol. Cidicivora biiineata^ Bp. 
Consp. p. 631. 

S Supra plumbea, pileo nigro : loria auperdliia et corpore aubtua 
atb%a : primariia anguate cinereoy aecondariia latiua albo mar- 
ginaiia: reetricibua extimia apice albis. 
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5 Pileo concolore plumbeo : mpernliis albis. 

Hab* Cartagena (Mus. BeroL). 

The type-specimens in the Berlin Museum are the only examples 
I have seen or this species; which may be at once distinguished from 
all the preceding by its white superciliary stripe. 

Remarks on the Arranokmknt of thk Jacamars (Gal- 

BULIDAs), WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME NeW SpECIES. 

By Phieip Lutley Si l^ter, M.A., F.Z.S. 

Since I wrote some articles on the Ualbufidoi, which appeared in 
Sir William Jardine^s Contributions to Ornithol(>^% and the little 
Synopsis of the family afterwards printed apart, 1 have lost no op¬ 
portunity of examining specimens of these birds in several museums 
which I have visited. In so doing I have acquired some additional 
information concerning them, whicli 1 now' ]>urpose bringing before 
the Society, together with characters of what 1 believe to be three 
hitherto unrecognized si)eoie8. 

Genus 1. Galmula. 

1. mridiat, Lath. Synopsis of the Galbulidre, p. ‘2. sp. 1. 

Dr. Cabanis, in his article upon these birds in Erseh and Grubdr*s 
Encyclopiidie, calls the Amazon specimens true * viridie^* and sepa¬ 
rates the Cayenne and Guiana bird from them, under Swainson's title 
* viridicauda.* I cannot myself discover much difference between 
them. Prince C. L. Bonaparte quotes as a species *quadricohr,^ Ver- 
rcaux, a MS. name for which no specific characters have been pub¬ 
lished, A specimen so labelled in the British Museum i» from Peru, 
but seems to me barely separable from G. viriduf, 

2. rnfoviridis, Cab. Euc. d. W, u. K. vol. lii, sect. I. p. 308. 
O, maculicanda, Synopsis, p. 2. sp. 2. 

Dr. Cabanis* name has, 1 believe, a few months’ precedence in 
point of date over my ‘ mactdicauda,' and must therefore be used for 
this species. As additional localities, 1 have now: River Tocantins, 
Brazil (Mr. Wallace), and Bolivia (Bridges, in Mus. Brit.). 

3. mefanoyenia, Sclater. Synopsis, p. 3. sp. 3. 

I have since seen other specimens or this species, both male and 
female, all from Central America. 

4. rufirauda, Cuv. Synopsis, p. 3. sp. 4. 

Add, as localities; Tobago (Kirk); Cumaua (Dyson); Cartagena 
(Mus. Berol.). 

These four species are, as I have already remarked (Cont. to Orn. 
1852, p. 03), very closely allied to one another, but may distin¬ 
guished by the colouring of the rectrices. They are not, however, 
placed together in Prince C. L. Bonaparte’s arrangement in his 
Conspectus Zygodactylorura. 

5. tombacea, Spix (cyaneecem, Deville). 

From the Upper Amazon and eastern proyiwees of Peru. 
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6. Galbula rusciCAPiLLA, Scluter, sp. ^ov. 

(T L€Bte viridie ; fronte et pileo mmmo fuetia : nucha paululum 
cyaneacmte: mento albido : ventre criaaoqve intense caataneia: 
rectricihua extimia rujisy quatuor mediia supra viridihua dorao 
coneoloribua. Long, iota 8*0, alee 3*0, cuudse 3*5. 

9 Ventre valde dUutiore. 

Hab* In Nova Grenada, Bogota. 

I have hitherto confounded this species with the G, tombaceuy but 
the examination of several examples of the latter bird in the conti¬ 
nental museums has convinced me that they are quite distinct, the 
tombaeea presenting no appearance of the fuscous crowu which di¬ 
stinguishes this species. In one of my Hpecimens, apparently tlie most 
adult, the green descends much lower down than in others 1 have 
seen. The two outer rectrices of this bird are, as is usual in this 
genus, abnormally small. The first outer normal pair are rutous, 
tipped and externally edged with green. This green is blackish 
below, but above vivid us the back. The next two pair are wholly 
rufous. The middle four are vivid green above, and blackish-green 
below; the submodial pair having some rufous colouring inwardly 
towards the base. 

7. alhiroatrisy Latham. S}mop8i8, p. »5. sp. 6. 

8. chalcocephaltty Devillc, Synopsis, p. 5. sp. 7. 

I have lately seen many spe<*imen8 ^ and ? of this species. The 
male has a white bar on the throat, as in G. afbiroatria, with which 
it is certainly rerp closely allied. In his ^ Conspectus Zygodacty- 
loruni/ Prince C. L, Bonaparte unites this species with G, leuco- 
yaatra, with which it has nothing to do. In the ‘Conspectus 
Anisodactylorum,’ tlie origin of this error is attributed to an opinion 
of mine that they were identical (!.), which however I never either 
expressed or entertained. 

J). cyanicolliay Cassia. Synopsis, p. 6. vSp. H. 

Specimens of this bird in the Berlin Museum,—the types of G. 
eymopoyoHy Cab.,—are from Cametii, which is on the south of tlie 
Amazon, in the province of Para. The female is pale rufous below, 
instead of chestnut-red. 

10. leucoffoatra, Vicill. Synopsis, p. 6. sp. 9. 

11. ehalcotttorax, Sclater, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854, p. 110. 

From Quixos in Ecuador. 

Genus 2. Urogalba, Bp. 

). paradiaea (Linn.). Synopsis, p. 8. sp. 11. 

2. tJiioOAX.iiA AMABOHUM, Sclater, sp. nor. 

U. purpuraacenti^niyra: alia caudaque et ht^ua teetricibua aupe* 
rionbue emeia: mento nigreacente, gutture late albo: ptleo 
albe$eentifu$co: roatro pedibuaque nigria. 
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Long, tota K^O, caurhe 6*5. 

H06, In Brazil. Boreali, Para^ ct fl. Ainnzoinim. 

(M^, Similia U, paradisen^s bed major ct pileo antico albesceute 

fllSCO. 

It i» not without hcMtation that 1 aopaiate this bird from the 
former. I lune seen mail) evnmplos of it fr(»m NortJi Brazil, and 
havcnlwaybremaiked tlint Ilicy differ from the Cayenne V.paradi»ta 
in size and in the whi!<‘nesa of the forehead. Mr, Wallace brought 
specimens from the neiglibourhood of Pnia, whence I believe came 
also my type, winch 1 piirchR?od in Hamburg. I may remark 
that there arc many other corrcspondi»ig species of birds in Cayenne 
and Brazil, of which the distinctness is generally admitted (such as 
Pferoff/ossus araran and7I'i>///, Canjothrauhtes cayanermi/t and 
Nensky and Piprifes chftnion and chlims)y vhich depend upon differ¬ 
ences similar to, or perhaps less than, those between Vrogalba 
^IHiradUca and V, amasoimm. 

Genus d. Brachygalija, Bp. 

1. inomatUy Hclater, Synopsis, p. 7 . sp. 10. BrachygaWa alhu 
ventris. Bp. Consp. Vol. Zygodact., ncc Cuv. 

To the localities add : Quixosiu ren. Ecmat. (Sir W. Jardine), and 
Angostura on the Orinoco (Mus. Kiliens.y 

The female has the belly rufous instead of white. This species is 
certainly not the alhhenter of Cuvier, that uame having been applied 
by him to Le Vaillaut’s figure, Supn. II. (cited by Cuvier, insuffi- * 
ciently perhaps, but not incorrectly, oy the number of the page, 46), 
and consequently a s} nonym of Vieillot’s leucogastrUy as placed by 
me in my Svnopsis (see Cuvier’s Kegu. An. (1820) i, p. 448). I 
had supposed G, alhigularis of Spix, and not this species, to be the 
type of BrachygaWiiy B^)., because it stood first in the list. When 
the creator of a genus gives neither generic characters nor type, the 
only rule to go by is to take the fret species given as the type species. 

2 , Brachygalba melanosterna, Sclater, sp. nov. 

Supra nigricanii-fusra; subtna nigra; mentoalbido: venire medio 
alho : alia caudaque ceneacentibva : roafro albo, 

Hab, Govaz in imp. Brasilieiisi (Bebn); Guarayos in Bolivia 
(d’Orb.)? 

I observed a specimen of this species in the collection of Professor 
Behn, at Kiel. It closely resembles the preceding, but has the 
breast quite black and the bill white. It was broiq^bt by the owher 
from the province of Goyas, in the interior of Brazil. D’Otbigny’s 
specimen, mentioned in my Synopsis, page 7 , probably also bdongs 
to this species. 

I have nothing Airther to say concerning Jaeamaralcyon and Jaca* 
mtropa* The Galbuloidea Boerai is probably a fictitious bird. Spe¬ 
cimens of Galbaloyrhynchua in the Paris Museum were brought by 
MM. Castelnau and Devillefrom Pebos, on the Upper Amazon; and 
one of these birds, in the collection of Herr Kmckmann ofHam- 
was procured iu the neighbourhood of Pernambuco in Brasil. 
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Excluding therefore the GaIhvloide«t we have at present no less 
than twenty species of the family GalhvMa*^ all inhabiting the tro¬ 
pical portions of South America. One only of these birds is found 
outside the Isthmus of Panama, and none occur on the western side 
of the Andean range. A/^ara includes none among the birds of 
Paraguay, and two ojily range so far south as the Brazilian provinces 
of Ilio and S. Paolo. The true home of these birds seems to be the 
hot, low forests of Guiana and the Amazons, where the number of 
species attains its greatest development. 

GALBULIDAliUM TABULA GEOGllAPIIICA. 


. ii. iJl.J 

•c 8 S I .2 .2 s “ « 1 

H O J |BS ai |U> « ,5 c« cS 


GaLBOLA.. I 

1. viridis .. 

2. riifoviriditt ... 

3 . melanogenia . * 

4. rt{ficauda . ♦ 

5 . tombacea .... 

0, fuacieapillu .. ..• ♦ 

7 . albifMtris .... 

8. chalcocephala . 

9. cyanicollis . 

10. leucogastra .. 

U, chalcothorax ... 


Urooalba. 


13. paradma 
13. amazonum 


Beacuygalba. 


14. inomata . 

15. milanoitema 


Jaoamaealcyon. 


16. tridaot^la 

17. luptbm .. 


Jacambbofs. 

18. grandii ........ 

19 . iBidori . 


OALBALCYEHYNOHUa. 

30. kuoatii .. « 
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Boimied Somdy 0 / Edinburgh. 


BOTANICAL lOClKTY Of EDINBURGH. 

Norember 8, 1855.—Professor Balfour, President, in the Chair. 

The following papers were read:— 

1. “On the Batrachian KanuucuU of Britain,“ by C. C. Babing* 
tODi M.A., F.K.S. (See Annals, vol. \vi, p. 385.) 

2. “ Note on Lvianasrpnim. Allman,^* by C. (', Babington, M.A., 
F.R.S. (Sec Annals ’vol. \\i. p. 4d9.) 

Professor Allman remarked that he found some difficulty in allow¬ 
ing the plant to be a hybrid, as represented by Mr. Babington, but 
that, from a recent examination of specimens nt Bandon, he believed 
it to be only a >ariety of X. repfns. 

3. “On the Influence of Last Winter on Trees and Shrubs at 
Aberdeen,’* by G. Dickie, M.I)., Professor of Natural History, 
Queeifs College, Belfast. 

d. “Notice of the Flowering of the Victoria regia in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Glasgow,” by Mr. Peter Clarke, Curator of the 
Garden. 

5. “On the Structure of Victoria regia, Liudl.,” by Mr. George 
Lawson. 

The lower surface of the Victoria leaf is somewhat jricculiar. It 
exhibits no stomata, but is thickly clothed with flexuous hairs, cou^ 
sisting of cylindrical cells, and arising each from a small round basal 
cell, very distinct both from the other cells of the hair and those of 
the epidermis, which latter are filled with diffused colouring matter, 
mostly red, but some blue, and a few without colour. These hairs 
averajje about the part of an inch in length, by the an 

inch m breadth. There are seen scattered over tne surface, in ad¬ 
dition to the hairs, numerous round cells, precisely similar to those 
wliich form the bases of the hairs; these apfiarently indicate non- 
developed hairs. The arrangement of these cells (taking together 
those which form the bases of hairs and those whose hairs are abor¬ 
tive) is so strikingly similar to the arrangement of the stomata on 
the opposite surface of the leaf, as to suggest the question whether 
these cells are not homologous with the stomata—are, in fact, the cells 
from which stomata woulci be evolved if they were produced. This 
idea is strengthened by the fact that a trace of chlorophyll is seen in 
these cells, while it is entirely absent in the ordinary epiaermal cells, 
but present in well-defined globules in the cells of the true stomata. 
Whatever be the homological relationship between the hairs and the 
stomata, there can be no doubt that the cells to which I have alluded' 
represent undeveloped hairs. 

6. “Notice of some of the Contents of the Museum of (Economic 
Botany in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden/’ by Professor Balfour. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Observatiotis on the Blistering Beetles of the Neighbourhood of 
Montevideo, By M. A. Oouubon. 

Thk author states that three species of blistcrirtf? Cantharides are 
found in the neighbourhood of Montevideo,—namely the Epicauta 
adspersa, Dei. (Lyfta adspersa, Klug), the Epicauta cavernosay 
Keichc, and the Vausima viduoy Dej. (JLytta viduay King). 

Of these, the first, the Epicauta adspersoy is supcrif)r even to the 
ordinary Cantharides {Cantharis vcsicatoria) in its vesicating power, 
aud possesses the additional advantage that its apjdieation produces 
no irritating action on the urinary organs, such as is usually caused 
by the common (’antharides. The antlu)r discovered this when 
treating a patient for acute hepatitis, by applying blisters upon the 
Beat of pain ; the Epicauta adspersa caused no inconvenience to the 
patient j but on one or two occasions, when blisters of the Cantharis 
vesicatoria were used, they produced the customary irritation of the 
urinary organs. 

This species is exceedingly abundant in the immediate neighbour- 
liood of Montevideo in tlie mouths of December, January, February 
and March, but especially in January aud February. Its length is 
13-1 d millimeters ((i lines); it is covered with minute grey scales, 
in the midst of which appear numerous small black jiomts. Tlie 
anteunse are black, and the feet yellow or reddish. It lives on the 
common Beet (Beta vulgaris, var. Cicla), and may be very easily col¬ 
lected, especially in the morning and evening, by taking a large sack 
with n few beet-lcavcs at the bottom of it to the places where this 
plant grows in abundance, cutting off the stems of the plants close 
to the root and shaking them into the sack. The insects may then be 
killed by exposing them to the vanour of vinegar, or by packing them 
closely m a gloss vessel, closing them up hermetically, And exposing 
them to the heat of the sun. 

The second species, the Epicauta cavernosa, is about the sue of 
the preceding species, but is of a yellow colour, with three small 
black lines on the head, numerous small black points on the thorax, 
and large impressed black dots on the elytra. The legs are reddish. 
It is a rare species and occurs only on the Eryngium paniculatum, 
an umbelliferous plant which is very abundant on the Cerro de Monte- 
rideo. Its yesicating power is about equal to that of the common 
Cantharis, 

The Causima vidua is a much larger species, measuring 22-27 
mUlimeters (^in. to lAin.)» entirely black, except an indi- 
sltnei white border which sometimes occurs at the extremity of the 
elytra. It is found on two leguminous plants, Jdesmia pendula and 
jsmnoiaiat especially on the former; it devours the flowers. It 
oemifs in tlie months of November, December and January. It 
is less abundant than the Epicauta adspersa, but may be collected in 
the name manner^ and its vesicating ^wer is at least equal to that of 
the offioinid species. The author did not ascertain whether it acted 
upon Ihi ttfihiury organs* 
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The author adds that the vesicating power of those insects resides 
in all the soft internal ])arts, and not, as stated by M. Farines of the 
common Cantharides, only in the soft parts of thethorax and abdomen. 
He found that the internal parts of the head and thighs employed by 
themselves were as efficacious as those of the body, but the hard parts 
as usual were destitute of any action. He states that this applies also 
to the officinal species .—Vomptes Rendus^ Dec. 3, 18.^5, p. 1003. 

UNUSUAL DEARTH OF ALO E IN 1855. 

Devonport, 19th October 1855. 

My DEAR Sin,—The present year has been marked by an unusual 
dearth of Algec on all the Devonshire coasts, and this I have not 
only had evidence of myself, but it has also been noticed by all my 
correspondents, who are rather numerous. 

A great many s])ccies, wlueli for several successive years I have 
been in the habit of finding whenever I sought for them, with as 
much certainty as 1 should in going into my own garden to cut a 
cabbage, have altogether disappeared, that is, those plants growing 
between the extremes of high and low water marks. This unusum 
occurrence from the ordinary course, after careful consideration, I 
am inclined to assign to atmosj^lieric influence. 

The early months of the present year, not including those which 
wc usually assign to winter, such as March, April and May, were 
exceedingly cold, and frosty nights were not unfrequent even in the 
latter end of May. Our lowest tides here occur at the advent of the 
new and full moon from about twelve to one o’clock. Plants begin¬ 
ning to grow between the tidal limits were thus exposed to a very 
low temperature during the night; but a very different result followed 
at the next low water, occurring at noon, twelve hours after. Here, 
those plants were subjected to the Influence of a vertical sun, and 
these alteniate changes from a high to an extreme low temperature, 
being followed up during many successive nights and days, had the 
effect of destroying them altogether. I am the more convinced tliat 
m^ views on this subiecl are correct, inasmuch as I found all the 
missing plants by dred^ng in deep water, and where they could not 
be affected by changes in the atmosphere. 

Believe me, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

Dr. J. D. Gray, John Cocks. 

Observations on Echini Perforatiny the Granite of Brittany, 

By M. Valencibnnss. 

The attention of naturalists has almys been awakened by the 
curious habit of many Molluscs and Zoophvta, of excavating cavities 
for their habitation in rocks often of groat hardness and of very dif¬ 
ferent natures. It was at first supposea that these perforating animals 
only attacked the calcareous rooks, which led several people to think 
that the erosion required to form the hole was assisted by the action 
of some acid. It has been admitted of necessity, however, that in 
particular eases the animals only employed mechanical means, as 
the Teredos and the Pholades ana even the Sipunculi were fon^ to 
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pietoe wood. Of late years naturalists have observed felspathic 
rocks burrowed by Molluscn. M. Caillaud of Nantes sent to the 
Academy spemmens of granite from Pouliguen in the Bay of 
Croisic, penorated by Pholades. The strife traced in the holes, 
corresponding with the spiny ribs of the shell of these inollusks, 
furnished an evident proof that the rock had been abraded by the 
movement communicated hy the animal to the shell. Granite altered 
by sea-water is more readily attacked. 

More recently M. Eugene Robert exhibited to the Academy a 
block of old red sandstone, obtained from the shore of the great 
Bay of Douarnenez, which was perforated v\ith numerous holes evi¬ 
dently formed by the Echini wliicli were lodged in them. Each 
rounded cavity is in exact proportion, both as to size and form, with 
the body of the Echinoderm. 

M. Lory, Professor at Grenoble, and well known for his numerous 
and excellent works on geology, has begged me to exhibit several 
specimens of perforating Echini, which have taken up their abode 
in the granite of the Bay of Croisic, not far from Pinac. Tt is the 
same granite as that from the Pouliguen, and in the same state of 
alteration. This primitive rock is there perforated by Mollusca 
and Echiuodermata for an extent of several kilometers. Those 
which M. Lory has just discovered are certainly of the same species 
as the Echini which burrow in the old red sandstone of the Bay of 
Douarnenez. They closely resemble the Mediterranean Echinus, 
mentioned by Lamarck under the name of Echinus tividus. It is 
one of the most abundant Echini on the coast, and in the market of 
Marseilles, whence Lamarck obtained his specimens. I have never 
heard that these individuals possessed perforating habits, and pro¬ 
bably a careful examination of living specimens of the Echinus from 
the coast of Brittany may show that it belongs to a distinct species, 
notwithstanding its apparent identity with that of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. In this case it might he called iS'cAmiwr —Comptes 

Rendus, Nov. 5, 1855, p. 75.5. 

NKW SPECIES OF MAMMALS AND BIRDS. 

The well-known naturalist Eversnianu has recently published a very 
interesting paper*, containing an account of some of the most recent 
additions to the Mammalogy and Ornithology of the Russian Empire. 
The species described are— 

1. VcsFKRVOo Kraschkninikoyh, n. sp. 

dentes primores su|>eriore8 duo intemi bifidi, externi simpliccs 
minuti: auriculse capite breviores, latee, rotundato-subtriangulares, 
reniformi, dimidiam aurem non attingente: vellus nigrum, 
apioibus oanis. 

A new species of Bat, belonging to the section of the genus Fes- 
with 34 teeth—5 molars m both jaws on each side it is 

* Noob ein kleiner Bettrag cut Mammalogie und Omithologie det Bus- 
•isol^ Reiebes, von Dr. Eduard Eversmann; Dull, de la Soci^te lmp4nale 
das Natutatistei de Moscou, 1853, no. iv. p. 487. 
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foiind on the Urai« and U not unoom^on in Orenburg ^; it nai^ 
therefore be included in the fauna of Europe^ 

2. VEst^xsntJQo Nilsont, Keys, et Bias. WirbeUh. But. no. 88« 
p. xiv, 

Vesi^ertilio dasycnemus, Keys, et Bias. Wirbelth. Ettf. 
no. 98. p. xvi. 

Botli these Bats also occur on the Ural and Southern Wolga. 
Vanellxts Akai.kn8i«, n. sp. 

F. fusco'cineraacens, ab<lomint% canda remif^ibusque secondariis 
candidis; primariis iiigris: alarum tectricihus nigro alboque mar- 
ginatis: pedibus fiavis. 

A new Plover, only half tlie size of F. gregariiu, Pall. (t. e. 
Chettu8ia gregaria), to which at first sight it shows some resemblance, 
especially in respect of its grey colour. It is from the south Kirges- 
ateppes, wdjich form the northern shores of the Sen of Aral. 

5. LaNIUS mollis, 11. sp. 

Z. superne cinereo-vinaceus, subtus albidus (fusccsccnti-undulatus) 
crisao hypochondriisque vinaccis: fascia oculari nigra; remigibua 
nims; basi albis: rectricibus nigris apice albis. 

Dr. Eversinanri gives a further accurate account of this, as of the 
other mammals and birds mentioned in his paper. 'I'his Lanius is 
described as being larger than Z. excubitor \ it was received from the 
South Altai, not far from the Chinese boundary on the Tschuja. It 
appears to bo different from all the species of Lanhts described by 
Prmce Bonaparte in his cxcelleat review of that genus in the ' Bevue 
et Magasin do Zoologie’ for 18.>3. 

Dr. Evorsinaun^B paper also contains some interesting remarks 
about the supposed varieties of Dipm jaculm met with on the southern 
steppes, which he considers form two distinct species, different from 
the jaculus, — D.decumanus, Licht., and D, vexillarius, Eversm.; also 
upon the distinctions between Lanius phcenicurus, Pallas, and the 
common Lanius collurio, —Philip Lutley 8ci \ter. 

Description of a New Bird from Guatemala, forming the type qf a 
New Genus, By John Gotrtn, F.R.8. etc. 

Genus Malacookchla, Gould. 

Gen, Char, Bifl straight, shorter than the head ; culmen keeledl> 
and slightly descending from the middle to the point j tomiee heorly 
straight j upi>er mandible slightly notched at the tip; nostrils 
placed in a aeep depression on each side of the base of the bill ; 
rictus destitute of vibriss®; wings semiconcaTe, moderately long and 
slightly rounded ; first quill very short, the fourth the longest; tarsi 
somewhat lengthened and with slight or delicate soutellatioiis; middle 
and hind toes very long; toil moderately long, somewhat concave^ 
and soft to the touch. 

This form is closely allied to Grallaria and Chammxa, and would 
appear to unite the members of those genera to thtM® of Jkrdus, 

It is tery elegiint, all the parts being admirably proportloucd} Atti 
the colours harmoniously arranged. 
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MAcLACOClCftliA DHYAS^ 

Head, cheeks and ear-coTerts jet-black, the feathers of the crown 
tomet^bat lengthened; hack, wings and tail dark greenisb-olivc; 
centre of the throat and under surface pale buffy-ytnlow, blending 
into the olive of the upper surface on tbe flanks ; Uie feathers of the 
breast and upper part of the abdomen tipped with olive ; hill and 
eyelash orange-red; legs and feet orange yellow. 

Total length 7 inches; hill ^; wing 3} ; tail 2^ ; tarsi 1 ^; middle 
toe and nail 1 ; hind-toe nncl nail |. 

Hab. Guatemala. 

Uemark .—lii size this bird is rather smaller than the European 
Redwing, 2\irdus Iliacua, — From the Zoological Proceedings, Nov, 
28, 1854. 

The late Mr. Newt>ort. 

A plain hut handsome monument, of Aberdeen granite, has recently 
been placed in the (emctery of KensaJ (ireeii, to tlic memory of the 
late George Newport, the eminent naturalist and physiologist. The 
inscription on the stone, which we gi^c below, implies strongly, if it 
does not formally express, the merits of the deceased. Tiie fact of 
having a jiublic monument raised to him by those who knew him 
best, his friends and fellow-workers, is an eulogy of a kind which can 
never be called in question, though his own scientific writings con¬ 
stitute his best and most endiiring epitaph. 

Inscrivtion. 

Sacred to the Memory of Georcje Newport, F.R.S., F.L.S., 
F.R.C.S. &c. &c. lie was born in Canterbury on the 4th day of 
July, IHfU, and died in London on the 7th day of April, 1854. 
This momiment was erected by Fellows of the Royal and Linuseati 
Societies to commemorate their regret for the loss of a much-esteemed 
colleague, and to testify their sense of the great services rendered by 
him to Science, -- 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS YOU NOVEMBER 1855.* 

Chitwtcit .—Noveuibor 1. Cloudy: frosty at» night. 2. Overcast and cold . heavy 
rain* 3, Showery. 4. Fine. 5. Clear: dense fog: very fine: rain. 6. Fine. 
7. Cloudy, 8. Constant heavy rain. 9. Slight fog: fine, 10. Foggy: very line; 
foggy at night. 11, Very fine ; cloudy. 12. Hazy. 1,^. Overcast. 14. Fine : 
frosty at night. 15. Frosty and fogg) : very fine; dense fog at night. 10. Dense 
fog, 17, Fine: cloudy: ram. 18. Hazj ; cloudy ; raiu. 19. Uain. 20. Dm/Jy: 
flue. fll. Overcast: rain. 22. Drizzly: overcast: fine. 23. Cloudy. 24. Cloudy 
•ad cold I showery. 25. Cloudy; clear: sharp frost at uight. 20. Very fine. 
27. Overcast i slight rain. 28. Overcast: cloudy: lunar rainbow at lO p.m. 29. 
Overcast: cloudy. 30. Overcast: very fine. 

Mean temperature of the month . 40'**84 

Mean temperature of Nov. 1854 . 39 *35 

Mean temperature of Nov. for the last twenty-nine years ... 42 *95 
Averap ataount of rain in Nov... 2*347 inches. 

i2o#<on.—Nov. 1. Fine. 2. Fine-.ram pm. 3. Cloudy: rain p.m. 4. Fine: 
ralu A.%* 5. Cloudy: rain p.m. 6. lUin a.m. 7. Cloudy. 8, Cloudy: rain 

A^M.audp.M. 9. Fine. 10 Cloudy. U. Fine. 12~-13. Cloudy, K>, 17. Fine, 
Ifl, 19, ClOttdy: f«ln p.si. 20. Cloudy. 21. Cloudy; rain p.m. 22, 23. Clotidy : 
siilii AvM, and p.m. 24. Cloudy : rain p.m. 25. Cloudy. 26, Fine. 27. Cloa<fy i 
ndn P.M. 28. Cloudy : rain a.m. and p.m. 29. Cloudy: rain p.m. 30, Cloudy. 

The obaervatiems by the Rev, C. Clouaton of Sandwich Mauae, Orkney, 
have not been received. 
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VIII.— Notes on the PaUeozotc Bimlved Entomosiraca. No. HI. 

Sofne Species of Leperditia, By T. Rupert Jones, F.G.S. 

[With two Plates.] 

[Continued from vol. xvi. p. 176 ] 

In Notes I. and II. (‘^ Annals/ August and September 1855) I 
have described the little Beynchtcp of the Upper and Lower 
Silurian rocks, especially of Sweden and Britain; in this paper 
I propose to describe other small Bivalved Entomostracan Crus¬ 
taceans, larger than the former, and characteristically distinct. 
These are from the Silurian rocks of Scandinavia, Russia, Arctic 
America, and England; except one which is from the Devonian 
rocks of Normandy *. 

Two little fossil bivalves t from the palaeozoic rocks of Goth¬ 
land were figured and described more than twenty years ago by 
Hisinger J, who recognized their general dissimilarity to the 
Conchifera, and referred them to the Entomostracan genus 
Cythere, which was the only marine bivalved form of the Sub¬ 
class of the Crustacea at that time known to naturali8ts§. 

♦ I have also seen lately a typical Leperditia from the Carboniferous 
Limestone of Toumay, Bdmum. 

t Cytherina Balthica and C. phaseolus. It is only of the former that 1 
can here speak,—as I have not yet obtained any specimen referable to the 
latter. Klmlcn’s Cytherina phaseolus (Verst. Mark Brandenburg, p. 102. 
pi. 1. %. 10) appears to be a distinct form, of great interest. M'Cw has 
referred to C. pnaseolus some Irish Silurian specimens; but Mr. oalter 
aatnres me that they do not correspond. 

X In bis * Antecknin^ i P^sik ooh Qeognosi under resor uti Sverige 

Norige/ and also his * Lethasa Suecica.' 

^ O. F. MUUer’i J^otaiin the ‘Philos. Trans.* 1771i and hit elaborate 
wmk OR the “ Bntomostraca,^ published in 17B6, and again in 1792, were 
ititt the chief sources of information on this subject. 

Ann^ ^ Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 2. VoL xvii. 6 
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Later researchea, however^ Jbave greativ ^tiended tho list of 
the Entomostraca; and there are several well-known existing 
forms which possess a bivalved carapace or shell; such as Cypris, 
Cyihere, CypridinOf Limnadia, Daphnia, and Nebalia. In ^esc 
the carapace is vertical^ and its two lateral halves or valves are 
either distinct in themselves and united by a more or less elabo¬ 
rate dorsal hingement,—or form one entire shell, doubled 
along the back with a flexible fold. Other Entomostraca have 
the carapace horizontal and flattened, or nearly so, and marked 
by a mesial ridge or line along its greater axis;—as Apus and 
Limulus, Of the above-mentioned genera, nearly all have been 
presented in geologic times in forms more or less closely related 
to the existing species. 

In the case of the fossil Entomostraca, the soft parts, inclu¬ 
ding the maxillary, branchial, and locomotive organs, on which 
the generic and sometimes the specific distinctions of the recent 
forms are mainly established, have quite disappeared; and the 
hard carapace-valves alone remain to guide us in the recognition 
of genera and species. It is fortunate, however, that the families, 
and most of the genera even, of the existing Bivalved Entomos- 
tracans ♦ have carapaces sufficiently characteristic to enable us 
to co-ordinate the fossil forms by the analogies presented in the 
form and structure of the valves. 

For the most part, the Entomostracan bivalves, both from 
their minute size and in their general aspect, are strikingly dif¬ 
ferent from the Conchifera. Some, however, as for instance the 
Estheria donacifarm8\, may readily be mistaken for ordinary 
bivalve shells. 

One of the two little Gothland fossils above mentioned, 
although it resembles the Conchifera in being bivalved and in 
its bean-shaped form, differs from Molluscan bivalves { in 
general appearance, and in the combination of the following 
characters;—the great length 6f the hmge-margin,—the absence 
of umbos,—the extreme overlapping of one valve over the other 
on the ventral margin,—the uniform smoothness of the surface, 

♦ When we refer to minute distinctions of form, hingemmt, and oma- 
mentation, we find that among the recent Bivalved Entomostraca some 
families and even genera have carapaces peculiar to them {Cypridina, Ne^ 
balia, Limnadia)^ whilst in other families a nearly similar carapace belongs 
to two genera {Cypris and Candona,—Daphnia and Lynoeus); and on me 
contrary even two characteristically different carapaces occur among the 
species of one genus {Cythere and its subgenus Batrdia), 

t Proceed. Zool. Soc. 1849, vol. ii. p. 86. PI. Annulos. 11. 

I With respect to the characters in which there is an approach in ttmd, 
viz. a straight hin^-Une and an overlapping of one valve over the other, 1 
have been favoured with the following note by my Iriend Mr. Pi^ering 

^ On looking over the recent Conchifera, or mvalve MoUusca, 1 do not 
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~thc rcktive tbicj|fii^S8 and the horny aspect of the valves, which 
are marked moreover by a small tubercle, and by a central spot, 
formed by a local variation in the tissue of th(‘. test. 

With these characters, it is readily recognized as a Crustacean; 
but with regard to the place of the Gotliland fossil amongst its 
congeners, although the several characters above enumerated arc 
individually represented by other Bivalved Entomostraca, yet 
there is no genus, cither existing, or yet described from the 
tertiary or secondary rocks, to which this fossil can be referred. 
The genus Bcyrichia^ of the Silurian rocks, presents some Sfiecial 
characters in common with tlie fossil in question ; but the two 
forms are immistakeably distinct*. 

In the description of some fossils from the Devonian schist 
and limestone of Ille et Vilainc (Brittany), M. Rouaultf in 1851 
recognized two new Entomostracan bivalves—a Beyriclda {B, 
HardouinianaX, llouanlt), and a form on which he founded the 
genus Lejjerdiiia* The generic characters of this Bnttagne spe¬ 
cies (L. Britannica, llouault) are clearly described, and are closely 
applicable to the Gothland fossil above referred to. 

Through the kindness of Mr. J. Morris, I have had the op¬ 
portunity of studying some very fine specimens of the Gothland 
form, as well as two valves from N^bou, which are referable 


find, and indeed do not know of, any gemw bearing the same characters 
jmited as in your Crustacean, namely a straight hinge-line and an over¬ 
lapping ventral margin. 

“ The following genera show more or less one or other of these cha¬ 
racters :— 

Solemya, 

Lithodomua, 

Modiola, 

^ ^ rtraight hinge-lme. 

Arcttf 

Mekagrina^ 

Pema, J 

Avicula, incquivalvc, with straight hinge-line. 


Potamomya, 

AzarUy 

Corbula, 

Thracia, 


an overlapping ventral margin. 


** The dorsal marmn of Sokmya, with the ventral margin of Potammya, 
would, 1 think, produce the form required, but such a form is unknown to 


♦ Vidf antea, vol. xvi. pp. 91 & 174. 
t Bullet. Soc. Gk$ol. France, 2 s^r. vol. viii. n. 377. 

£ This species was inadvertently overlookea when I was preparing the 
le of the Beyrichia:, an$m, vol. xvi. p. 175. 

I take this onportuuky of correcting on erratum in the Table here referred 
to fVileieimana, and its variety plioatay should be placed under the 
heading Oomi|p«iw, instead of under mmpUoes. 


6 * 
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perhaps to M. Bouault^a species. The British Museum and the 
Oeolopcal SocietVs Museum contain some highl;^ intereating 
specimens from Gothland. Mr. Salter has submitted for my 
examination numerous 8})ecimcn8 of Leperditia from the Silurian 
limestones of the Arctic Kegions and elsewhere; and Mr. Wood¬ 
ward and other friends have favoured me with several others. 
These materials have enabled me to prepare a notice of a few 
principal forms of the genus, which, though closely related, have 
sufficient peculiarities of the carapace to render them specifically 
distinct. 

Class CRUSTACEA. 

Subclass Entomobtraca. 

Order Phyllopoda T 
Family Lepkrditii)^. 

Genus Leperditia, Rouault, 1851. Bullet. Soc, G^ol. France, 

2de serie, tome viii. p. 377. 

Generic characters .—Animal enclosed in a vertical bivalvcd 
carapace. Carapace inequivalved; somewhat resembling a tam¬ 
arind-stone and other leguminaceous seeds. Carapace-valves 
smooth, convex, horny in appearance, nearly oblong, longer 
than broadbean-shaped, inequilateral, posterior half broadest; 
dorsal border straight; ventral border nearly semicircular; an¬ 
terior and posterior borders oblique above, rounded below, the 
valve-margin passing from each end of the hinge-line in an 
oblique direction downwards and outwards to about half the 
breadth of the valve, where it meets the curved ends of the 
ventral border, and so forms the more or less angular extremities 
of the valve, the former of which is narrower and sharper than 
the latter. 

Valves united along their upper (dorsal) borders by a simple 
linear hinge; the two extremities of the hinge-border form angles 
with the anterior and posterior borders in each valve. 

The right valve larger than the left, being broader, and over¬ 
lapping completely the ventral border of the opposite valve, and 
to some extent its anterior and posterior borders. The overlap¬ 
ping ventral border of the right valve forms a thick blunt keel 
to the closed carapace. 

Each valve is somewhat depressed towards the dorsal border; 
this border in the left valve is thicker than that of the right, and 
sometimes slightly overrides it. The ventral margin of the left 
valve is turned suddenly inwards, forming a thin plate project- 

* The le^h ia measured in the direction of the hinge-line,—the breadth 
(or height) in that from the dorsal to the ventral margin. 
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ing into the cavity of the carapace. The line of junction of the 
inverted border, or ventral plate, and the outer surface of the 
valve is angular, and bears a slight sulcus and moulding, against 
which the overlapping edge of the right valve abuts. The dorsal 
or the ventral profile of the closed valves is elongate acute oval; 
the end view of the closed valves is more or less ovate. 

Bather above and in front of the centre of each valve, and on 
its most convex portion, nearly all the species of the genus pre¬ 
sent a slightly raised, circular or suboval swelling, having a dia¬ 
meter of IVom j^th to |th of the breadth of the valve^s surface. 
This swelling is distinguishable by a local change of colour or 
of surface-condition, and marks the place of a corresponding 
rounded pit, excavated on the interior surface of the valve so 
deeply as to render the tissue of the valve at the swelling some¬ 
what diaphanous. The cast of this pit on an inner cast of the 
valve is strongly marked, having a greater relative height than 
the external swelling. The swelling has usually a reticulated 
appearance resulting from vascular impressions on the test: and 
from a slight sulcus at the margin of the pit a set of delicate 
canals*, tortuous and inosculating, excavated on the interior 
of the valve, radiate forwards, downwards, and backwards, gra- 
dally becoming fainter towards the edges of the valves. 

Anterior to the central tubercle, or “ lucid 8[)(>t,’^ and nearer 
to the dorsal margin, is a smaller, but prominent, tubercle on 
each valve, with a correspontling internal pit. This little tubercle 
(the anterior tubercle is usually seated on or at the edge of 
a slightly raised area of irregular outline; and behind it a short 
shallow vertical sulcus, commencing at the%dor8al margin, is 
usually apparent. 

1. Leperditia Balthica, Hisinger, sp. PI. VI. figs. 1-5. 

Cytherina Balthica, Hisinger, Antcckningar i Phys. o. Geol. 
part 5. pi. 8. fig. 2; Lethsea Suecica, p. 10, 118. pi. 1. fig. 2 a, 
pi. 30, fig. 1. 

Dimensions of closed or of separate valves of five individuals:— 


Lenetb. 

(inch) 

fS 

Breadth. 

Thickness. 

(inch) 

if 

(inch) 

Right (broad) valve. 

H 

u 

. . . 

Cast of left (narrow) valve. 

H 


. . . 

Left valve. 



A 

Perfect carapace. 

if 


.. . 

Cast of left valve. 


* These are noticed also by Count Keyserling in a species from 
Petschora-Land. 
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Valves most convex at the middle and somewhat postmorly; 
the posterior half of the valve broadest and bolaly rounded 
backwards and downwards. Old individuals less tapering ante^* 
riorly, and more oblong, than younger valves. Anterior and 
posterior angles of the dorsal edge prominent in well-preserved 
specimens, the extremities of the hinge-margin being truncate, 
and the anterior and posterior margins of the valves obliquely 
rounded oflF from beneath them. 

Ventral margin of the right valve overlapping that of the left 
to the extent of about yth the breadth of the carapace. 

Dorsal margin of the left valve slightly thicker than that of 
the right, which latter is somewhat thickened only at its anterior 
.third; ventral margin inverted suddenly, and marked with 
transverse striae within and without. 

Surface of each valve slightly depressed along a narrow area 

{ ’ust within the margin, which forms a gently raised convex 
lorder, narrow on th(^ dorsal edge, broader on the ventral. 

Central spot and radiating canals well defined; the latter are 
seen, in the cast represented at fig. 4 a, to spring from a circular 
vascular impression, or sinus, surrounding the central spot or 
tubercle. The radiating canals have left only obscure traces on 
the cast* of the small specimen, fig. 5 a; which, however, shows 
the reticulated or warty appearance of the central tubercle very 
clearly. Anterior tubercle prominent, on an ill*defined slight 
elevation, which is bounded behind by a faint sulcus extending 
from the dorsal edge to the central tubercle. 

The smaller cast, fig. 6 a, which I regard as representing a 
younger individual of this species, presents a broadish depressed 
margin on the anterior and ventral borders,—a feature that 
becomes almost obsolete in the adult specimens. It also bears 
a gently curved crenulatcd ridge, of slight elevation, crossing 
obuquefy the postero-dorsal region of the valve;—this ridge is 
not traceable in the older specimen, fig. 4 a. 

Surface smooth, shining; colour usually dark brown; two 
large, somewhat worn, odd valves in Mr. Morrises collection are 
light brown in colour; and in the largest the anterior tuberele is 
whitish, with a central black spot (fig. 1 a, c). In those two old 
individuals the surface exhibits traces of a fine punctation. 

This species occurs in the Upper Silurian limestone of Goth¬ 
land ti where it appears to be not uncommon. Hisinger gives 
the localities thus:—" In the IVansition limestone of Ootmand 
at Lanna, near Slitehamn ; also in detritus on the sea-shore: 
in brownish limestone in the Island Bjorkd, near Holmestrand, 

* The surface of the cast is covered by very fine but obscure pittii^s, as 
if the inside of the valve had been marked by an ill-defined reticulation. 

t For a notice of the geology and fossils of Gothland, see Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc. vol. iii. pp. 1ft .30, See. 
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Norway/^ Count Keyserling^ states that this Gothland species 
occurs in the Silurian dolomitic limestone on the Waschkina, 
Petschora-Land^ in company with another species {Leperditia 
margimia^ Keyserl. sp*). 


2. Leperditia Arctica, Jones. PI. VII. figs. 1~5. 

Leperditia Bahhica, var. Arctica, Jones. Salterns Appendix 
to Sutherland's Journal of a Voyage in Baffin^s Bay, &c., 1852, 
vol. ii. p. ccxxi. pL 5. fig. 13; and Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. ix. 
p. 314. 


Dimensions of closed or of separate valves of four individuals:— 

Leiigth. Breadth. Thieknesg. 

(inch) (inch) (inoli) 

^ I ... Right valve. 

ii Perfect carapace. 

A A ... Right valve. 


Ijeft valve. 


Valves most convex near the centre, depressed near the mar¬ 
gins ; antero- and postcro-dorsal angles strongly marked; the 
anterior extremity acute. Central portion of the ventral border 
of right valve projecting downwards with an almost angular 
outline (giving the carapace a subtriangular shape), and over¬ 
lapping the left valve to the extent of ^th of the breadth of the 
carapace. 

Dorsal edge of left valve much thicker than that of the right; 
the thickness greatest posteriorly. 

Anterior and central tubercles well developed; the radiating 
vascular impressions form a delicate reticulation over nearly all 
the inner surface of the valves, and arise from a large groove or 
sinus surrounding the central tubercle. This circular sinus is 
connected by a still broader sinus with the raised area of the 
dorsal border of the valve. There is also another sinus em¬ 
bracing the under side of the anterior tubercle, and passing for¬ 
ward Guong the raised area in front of the tubercle to disappear 
at the antero-dorsal angle. From the lower side of this sinus 
fine vascular impressions originate, which freely inosculate with 
the others. On one specimen (fig. 1 «) the anterior tubercle is 
surrounded by a slightly raised, oval, crcnulatcd border; and the 
iur&ee of the valve immediately l^neath the central tubercle 
distinctly exhibits by faint raised lines the course of the larger 
radiating canals. 

Surface smooth and polished; colour light brown. 


♦ Witsenscbaftliche Beobaebtungen suf einer Raise in das Petschora- 
Laad.*' 4to. 1846, p. 289. 
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i. Arctiea occurs abundantly in the Upper Silurian limestone 
at Cape Hotham in Assistance Bay, and Seal Island in Baring 
Bay; also in Griffiths and Cornwallis Islands. Specimens were 
brought to England by Dr. P. C. Sutherland. 

This species (which at first, when Mr. Salter showed it to me 
in 1852, I was scarcely disposed to separate from the Gothland 
species) differs from L. Balthica in several points,—in its smaller 
size,—greater angularity of outline,—the greater convexity of 
the valves, and depression of their dorsal region,—the thickness 
of the dorsal edge of the left valve,—the great overlap of the 
right valve,—the greater delicacy and extent of the radiating 
canals,—and the lighter colour. 


8. Leperditia alia, Conrad, sp. (?) PI. VII. figs. C & 7. 

Cytherina alta, Conrad, Report Geol. New York; Vanuxem, 
Geology of New York, 1842, p. 112. fig. 23, 6; Hall, Palseon- 
tology of New York, 1852, vol. ii. p. 838. pi. 78. fig. 2 a, h, c. 

A specimen of hard, dark Upper Silurian limestone, containii^ 
numerous specimens of Leperditia^ chiefly on a weathered plane 
of bedding, was brought to England from the shores of Wel¬ 
lington Channel ♦ by Dr. P. C. Sutherland, and is now in the 
Museum of Practical Geology. The fossils are single valves, 
with their convex surfaces more or less exposed on the weathered 
surface, which also presents numbers of minute bodies, pi^obably 
crustacean likewise. The valves are roughened by the irregular 
dissolution of their substance, and each has the most prominent 
spot of its convexity irregularly enamelled, as it were, by a local 
min^ralogical condition of the altered calcareous matter of the 
fossil. The limestone affords a few specimens by fracture; these 
have smooth surfaces. ITie characters are as follow :— 


Dimensions of separate valves of five individuals 

Breadth. 

(inch) 

>Left valves. 


Len^h. 

(inrii) 

A 

i 

ki 

A 

n 


aJ 


Right valves. 

Carapace-valves strongly convex, smooth, dark olive^brown in 
colour, more or less oblong, somewhat variable in outline, straight 
above, rounded below; extremities obliquely rounded; the 
dorsal angles in some much more definite than in others; pos¬ 
terior half broader and rounder than the anterior. Anterior 


* Cape Riley or Bcechey Island. 
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tnberde diatinoi, especially in the casts; central tubercle not 
distinct* 

The anterior and posterior borders of the right valve present a 
slight marginal rim^ especially in the younger specimens. A 
distinct but very narrow marginal rim is seen on the anterior, 
ventral, and posterior borders of some young left valves. The 
ventral margin of the right valve is thick and incurved, over¬ 
lapping that of the opposite valve, which has its inner edge in¬ 
verted at a somewhat acute angle; this inverted ventral plate is 
smooth. 

Prof. HalFs figures, which he refers with doubt to C. alta/* 
agree in general contour with the form under notice; but the 
unworn surface of the latter is not papillose like the Schoharie 
specimens. Mr. Vanuxein^s figures are wretched; but as Prof. 
Hall appears, after having examined specimens of the fossil 
indicated by Conrad and Vanuxem, to be disinclined to separate 
the two, it is quite possible that all may be referred to one 
species. Mr. Conrad * and Mr. Vanuxem quote the species as 
occurring in the Tentaculite limestone of the Waterlime group; 
Prof. HalPs specimens came from the Coralline limestone of 
Schoharie. 

The Arctic specimens which I have here referred to Leperditia 
alia, although they differ in form less from L. Balthica than from 
L. Arciica, still do not present the characteristic obliquely-sub- 
oval outline of the former, but, the larger individuals at least, 
have a subglobose shape. Their marginal rim, though slight, 
is also a good distinctive character. In size they occasionally 
equal L. Arciica, but do not approach the magnitude of the 
Gothland specimens. 

4. Leperditia Britamica, Rouault (?). PI, VI. figs. 6 & 7. 

Rouault, Bullet. Soc. Gfol, France, deux. ser. 1851, vol. viii. 
p. 377, woodcut figs, I, 2, 8. 

Dimensions 

Lenfrth, Breadth. 

(inen) (inch) 

(about). Bretagne specimen, 

a ^ Normandy specimen: right valve. 

^ Normandy specimen : right valve. 

An odd dextral valve, apparently referable to the species in¬ 
dicated above, affords the following characters. 

Under the name of “ Cytherina fabulites** Mr. Conrad has deBcribed 
(Philad* Acad. Nat. 8c, Proceed, vol. i. p. 332) a bivalve Entoraontraoan 
fVom the Trenton limestone of Mineral Point, Wisconsin, which fiom the 
desciipfion of its shape and sise is probably a heperditut. 
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Bi^ht Take needy oblongs broedeet end foundeat behind; 
tapermg and angular in front; most convex in the middle; 
depresi^ towards the margins^ which are for the moat part 
dightly raised; ventral border overlapping the opposite valve 
to the extent of ^th of the breadth of the carapace; anterior 
tubercle distinct; central spot not dehned. Surface smooth, not 
polished; black. 

Another, but smaller, right valve (younger individual) is simi¬ 
lar in general form, but relatively shorter and broader. 

Tliese two specimens occur on a small fragment of dark, 
shelly, Devonian limestone from N^hou in Normandy, which 
has been kindly lent me by Mr. Morris. 

It appears to me probable that they belong to M. Bouault^s 
species (which is from the Devonian rocks of Brittany), although 
the latter form appears to differ in the degree of convexity, and 
to be shorter and broader in proportion, but unfortunately 
neither M. Rouault^s specific description nor figures supply me 
with all the necessary terms of comparison. 

The Normandy specimen, PI. VI. fig. 6, differs from the right 
valve of jL. Balthica in its narrower and more angular outline; 
in the greater depression of the surface towards the margins of 
the valve, or more rapid slope from the centre towards the peri¬ 
phery ; and in the greater overlap of the ventral margin. 

The vertical transverse section of the closed valves of L. JBri-. 
tamica, fig. 7, is copied from M. BouaulPs memoir for the sake 
of comparison. The ventral overlap of the larger valve is con¬ 
siderable, as in fig. 6 a; but the convexity of that valve differs in 
the two individutus. The inverted plate of the ventral border of 
the smaller valve, as shown in fig. 7, may be remarked as being 
of very small extent, compared with that of L. Balthica, and of 
some of the species bereauer described. In M. Rouault's fig. 1, 
the small valve is seen to have a dorsal protuberance, like that 
in L, gibbera (PL VII. fig. 9 a); hence, if I am right in assign¬ 
ing the Normandy specimens to the Bretagne species, their left 
valve would have the dorsal bump,—another characteristic fea¬ 
ture distinguishing them from L, Balthica* 

6. Leperditia gibbera, nov. sp. PI. VII. figs. 8-10. 

Dimensions of the separate valves of four individuals:— 

Len^h. Breadth, 

(incm) (inch) 

A A Left valve. 

^ Right valve. 

^ ^ Right and left valves. 

Valves strongly convex; almost oblong, broadest at the pos> 
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tenor third) extremities obliqudly rounded; ventral margin 
gently curved; convexity greatest on the median line. 

Extremities of right valve depressed and margined with a uar<* 
row flattened rim; ventral margin incurved, and but slightly 
overlapping the o])po8ite valve. 

Left valve thickened along the dorsal border, especially pos¬ 
teriorly, where it presents a smooth, oval, ridge-like protu¬ 
berance, short and depi’esscd in young specimens, but prominent 
and occupying even more than the middle third of the dorsal 
edge in old individuals. The protuberance is separated from 
the anterior tubercle by an oblique furrow. This dorsal protu¬ 
berance is not present in the right valve at any age. The ex¬ 
cessive thickening of the postero-dorsal portion of the left valve 
is also present in M. Rouault’s Bretagne species *; and a ten¬ 
dency to this condition is indicated in L. Arctica, and very 
slightly in L. Balthica. 

The rest of the border of the left valve is suddenly depressed 
into a narrow, flat, and trenchant marginal rim; the inverted 
ventral edge is narrow. 

Anterior tubercle well marked; central tubercle indistinct. 
Surface of valves smooth, shining, finely pitted, and of a rich 
brown colour, 

L. gibbera occurs in numbers in the Upper Silurian lime¬ 
stone of Bcechey Island, in company with numbers of small 
bivalved Entomostraca, probably Beyrichue, among which are 
two varieties of B. Klmdeni. Specimens of the limestone have 
been brought to England by Capt. Sir £. Belcher, and are now 
in the Museum of Practical Geology. 

6. Leperditia marginata, Keyserling, sp. PI. VII. figs. 11-14 
& 15. 

Cypridina margimta^ Keyserling, Wisscnschaftliche Beobach- 
tungen auf einer Reise in das Petschora-Land (Geognostische 
Beobachtungen), 1846, p. 288. pi. 11. fig. 16. 

Cypridina Balthica^ Eichwald (non CyUimna Balthica, Hisin- 
ger), Bullet. Imp. Soc. Nat. Moscou, 1854, No. 1. p. 99. pi, 2. 
fig. 6. 

A specimen of whitish (dolomitic) Upper Silurian limestone, 
containing numerous specimens of a small Leperditia (chiefly 
on a divisional plane of the rock), from the village of Saretche, 
in the Gh)vernment of St. Petersburgh, has been kindly presented 
to me by Mr. T. Davidson, who received it from Prof. Kutorga 
of St. Petersburgh. It was labelled Cypridina marginata, Key- 

♦ BuUot. Soc. G^ol. France, 2 vol. viii. p. fig. 1* 
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main in an altmd cryataUine Btate> or aa a pulvarulant; white^ 
calcareous aubstanee. The casts of the ititen(n*i and sometmies 
of the exterior, of the valves are very distinct; but the saccharoid 
crystalline character of the matrix has been ill adapted to receive 
the impression of any fine vascular or other markings, if such 
existed in the originals. 

Casts of a right and a left valve arc figured in PI. VII. figs. 11, 
12; and, having been able, in some instances, to observe portions 
of the carapace in place, as well as good casts of the outside, I 
am satisfied that the exteriors of the valves presented almost, if 
not quite, as strong a marginal rim as is seen in the casts. This 1 
espe<*ially mention, because M.Eichwald, in describing'*' speci¬ 
mens of a similar form (possibly identical), from Esthland and 
Livonia, states that the outsides of tlic valve have no marginal 
sulcus and nm, and that the casts alone exhibit this character. 

The St. Petersburgh specimens present the following cha¬ 
racters ;— 

(inch) (inch) 

Dimensions:—Length ^ to 
Breadth ^ to 

Carapace-valves almost equivalve, nearly oblong (subject to 
slight variation in outline), broadest at the posterior third, 
straight at the back, obliquely curved on the ventral margin, and 
obliquely rounded at the extremities; the convexity of the sur¬ 
face is nearly central. The central portion of the ventral edge 
of each valve is somewhat incurved; that of the right valve ap¬ 
parently overlapping that of the left. 

The right valve is margined, except on the dorsal edge, by a 
well-marked sulcus, running along at a short distance from the 
edge, and separating off* a narrow, flattened, or slightly convex 
border. On the left valve there is a similar marginal rim, 
but it dies out on the central incurved portion of the ventral 
mamn, fig. 12 b. 

THbe anterior tubercle is distinct; the central tubercle can 
also be easily discerned on the casts; the radiating vascular mark¬ 
ings, however, are not apparent. 

Of M. Keyserling^s figures of Leperdiiia marginata {op, eit,\ 
fig. 16 d (the smallest figure) alone corresponds exactly with the 
form under notice; in fig. 16A [op. cit,), and apparently in fig. 16«, 
the margmal rim (of nght valve) is indicated as passing round 


* Moscow BuUftm, 1854. 
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the ventral mai^ m a projecting edge*, keeping the vertical 
direction of the valve, instead of being a mere moulding accom-'^ 
panying an incurvation of the ventral border. Further, in 
fig. 16 c {op. there is represented an inverted edge to the 
rightt vaJve (as in the left valve of L. Balihica ); and Count 
Keyserling remarks, that, whilst the ventral plate lu L, Balthica 
is marked with transverse stria, in this species it is smooth. 

The Petschora specimens vary from about to inch, and 
even reach nearly l\ inch, in length. 

The anterior and the central tubercle are both referred to by 
M. Keyserling as being well marked in L. marginata, and the 
cast of the inside of the central tubercle is described as being 
beset with crowded unequal wart-like markings, and accompanied 
W ill-defined, tortuous, fine vein-markings, radiating backwards. 
Tne sulcus defining the marginal ledge is stated to be '' slight 
on the surface of the valves, and deepened on the cast.^^ 

M. EichwaldJ describes ami figures a form under the deno¬ 
mination of ** Cgpridina Balihica^'* and a( the same time recog¬ 
nizes in the casts, at least, the margins ** seen in Keyscrling^s 
species, and apparently allows the latter species to be well 
established on that character. The individuals of M. Eichwald^s 
species vary in length from ^ to ^ inch (according to his figures); 
and in the text he gives " X inch as the size. They possess the 
anterior and central tubercles, with the muscular impression and 
radiating vascular markings. Excepting that the outside, ac¬ 
cording to the author, exhibits no marginal sulcus and rim, 
though the internal cast does, M. Eichwald's figures present no 
material differences from the smaller form of M. Keyserling's 
species. Neither the figures, however, nor the description, 
afford all the necessary details for satisfactory comparison with 
known species. 

The specimens here referred to are from the upper beds of 
the greywacke limestone of Esthland and Livonia; and, accord¬ 
ing to M. Eichwald (op. cit,), another similar form, but with a row 
of punctiform pits on the border of the valve [query, on a de¬ 
pressed marginal border?], and without any apparent central 
spot and radiating vesseds, occurs in the dolomitic limestone 
near Gatschina, on the river Orede8ch§. 

* It is described as more or less clearly running along all the oval out- 
hue of the valve and ending at the hinge-angles.'* 

t As this inversion on the right valve is contraiy to what obtains in 
other species of the genus, perhaps this figure has been reversed on the 
plate. 

1 Bulletin Imp. Soc. Nat, Moaoou, 1864, part 1. p. 99, pi. 2. figs. 7 & 8. 

\ M. Eichwald also figures and describes a narrower and slightly arched 
form {** Cjmridina mtnafa," loc, eit, fig. 6), from the Brandscliiefer of Krras 
and the vicinity of Talkhof. 
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In Plate VII. fig. 14, I have figured a very interesting ape* 
'cimen, which apparently is referable to the larger form of Connt 
Keyserling^s species (loc, cit, fig. 6 a to c). It is in a white 
(dolomitic) Silurian limestone, brought by Sir John Richardson 
from Pine Island Lake* on the English or Great River, a few 
miles north of Cumberland House (about lat. 54®, long. 104®), 
and is now in the Britivsh Museum. 

The fossil represents in relief the interior of a single left cara¬ 
pace-valve, and appears to have been a cast which, subsequently 
to the removal of the valve itstif, has been smoothly recoated to 
a certain extent with a thin covering, similar in colour to the 
matrix, but leas crystalline. In some aspects, the edge of the 
cast being partially non-continuous with the matrix, the fossil 
has an appearance of representing the valve itself,—which is not 
the case. 

It is I inch in length and inch in breadth; similar to some 
specimens of L, Balthica in its obliquely suboval outline and 
well-defined dorsal angles; the surface is strongly convex, sloping 
gradually posteriorly, but suddenly depressed on the anterior and 
ventral margins to meet a well-defined flat marginal rim, which 
ends at the extremities of the dorsal border. 

Anterior tubercle very distinct, surrounded by an irregular 
depression; central tubercle large, but not elevated; radiating 
vascular markings not apparent; an oblique shallow farrow, 
passing from the depression behind the anterior and above the 
central tubercle to the most projecting portion of the posterior 
portion of the valve, cuts off a somewhat raised area along the 
postero-dorsal region. 

If there be any inverted plate within the ventral border (like 
that represented in Keyserling^s fig. 16 c, op. cit,), it is concealed 
by the matrix. 

I follow M. Keyserling in placing two such apparently dis¬ 
similar forms as figs. 11-14 under one specific appellation, 
because my own materials for observation are very limited, and 
it is possible that the FeUchora^Land specimens have afforded 
the necessary links for connecting the two by specimens of 
different stages of growth. 

If the smaller form (figs. 11, 12) be the young of the larger 
one, we have a carapace with a merely moulded and incurved 
ventral e<^ in its young form developing a strongly bordered 
margin with an inverted ventral plate (according to Reyserling, 
op, caY.) in its older state I If, on the contrary, as I am inclined to 
suspect, the smaller form be an adult, it is necessarily distinct, 

* Journal of a Boat-Voyage through RuperFs Land, kc, 2 vob. 8vo. 
Loudon, 1861 (vol. i. p. 76). 
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and does not come within the typical group of Leperditia, and 
should be removed to a subgenus at least. 

It should be remarked that L* marffimia, as represented by 
figs, 11-14 (and M. Keyserling's figures), tUfiTers from L, ilo/- 
thica^ and the other species above mentioned, in having the 
greatest convexity on the anterior and inferior region of the 
valve, rather than on the central portion. 

Fig. 16 represents a cast in sandstone (x 2 diam.), from the 
Tilestones (Downton sandstone) of Kington in Herefordshire, 
of a Leperditia apparently belonging to the species under notice. 
It is associated with casts of small LingulcB. Another specimen, 
consisting of a cast of the left valve, in the same sandstone, ex¬ 
hibits similar characters. 

These individuals measure inch in length, and ^ inch in 
breadth; they are rather more angular anteriorly than figs, life 
12; they present only obscure traces of a marginal rim; and 
their dorsal edge is not quite straight, but very slightly raised at 
the centre. Otherwise the general form is similar in the English 
and Russian specimens. 

The anterior and central tubercles in the Kington specimens 
are distinctly seen, and have the same relative position and pro¬ 
portions as in the St. Petersburgh specimens. 

With all the slight differences observable, considering the in¬ 
different state of the casts, I do not think that the Kington spe¬ 
cimens can be referred to any other than the Russian species. 

This is the first noticed occurrence of Leperditia in British 
rocks*. The specimens are in the Museum of Practical Geology; 
and I am indebted to Mr. Salter for having kindly drawn my 
attention to them. 

7. Leperditia Solvensis, nov, sp. PI. VII. fig. 16. 

Length ^ inch; breadth inch. 

The impression of the outside of a small valve (an artificial 
cast of which is represented, magnified 2 diameters, by fig. 16) 
on a fragment of Lower Silurian schist from South Wales has 
been kindly communicated to me by Mr. Salter. It is from the 
Llandeilo flags (lowest portion) of Upper Solva, Solva Harbour, 
St. David^s; and is now in the Museum of Practical Geology. 

The valve was slightly convex f, narrow oblong in shape, nar- 

* Count Keyserling, in his remarks on the L. marginata of Petschora* 
liftnd, expressed his astdnishment that the Up^r Silurian rocks of England 
had not yet yielded this species; as it haa at last made its appearance, we 
may hope that it will soon be represented by numerous specimens in the 
cabinets of the indefatigable collectors in Siluria. 

t The degree of convexity of the valve cannot be exactly ascertained, as 
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rower at one end than at the other^ straight at the back^ rounded 
at the ends, gently curved below* Excepting at the dorsal edge, 
there is a well-dehned, flattened, marginal rim. The tubercles 
are not apparent. 

This fossil approaches very nearly in outline to L, gibhera, and 
in some of its characters to L, marginata ; but its small siae, 
slight convexity, narrowness of shape, and large proportion of 
marginal rim separate it from these species. 

Observations on the Genus, 

I must first observ e that Prof. Quekett, having microscopically 
examined portions of the carapace-valves of Leper ditto Arctica, 
informs me that they exhibit most distinctly characteristic crus¬ 
tacean structure. 

In seeking for the family alliances of this palaeozoic genus, we 
find some of the characters of its carapace among the existing 
bivalved Entomostraca, both of the Pbyllopod ana Lophyremod 
groups ; but others of its peculiarities are not yet traced. It is 
not well represented by any known recent form, but partakes of 
the characters of several. 

The carapaces and carapace-valves figured in Plates 
VI, & VII. present a jgeneral uniformity of shape, in the sub¬ 
oval outline on three of their edges and the straightness of their 
upper or dorsal border. They all possess the antero-dorsal 
tubercle, and most of them show some evidence of the central 
spot or tubercle. The ventral edge of the left valve is suddenly 
inflected to a greater or less extent in all excepting those referred 
to L, marginata and L. Solvensis, In the smaller form of the 
one (PI. VIL fig. 12) there is a decided modification of the in¬ 
flection alluTIbd toj—in the latter, and in our large form of 
L. marginata^ the evidence on this point is imperfect. 

The mode in which the two valves close one on the other, by 
a strong overlap and an inflected flange, is peculiar to the typical 
Lej^ditia, 

With respect to the form of the valves among other bivalved 
Entomostraca, fossil and recent, an approach to the outline- 
shape of Leperditia is not uncommon; but, except among the 
Beyrichiatj few species are definitely characterized by this exact 
shape, with its dorsal angles and ventral curvature Iliose 
that approach most nearly in this outline of the carapace-valve 
are the Limnadidaf and (with the exception of being notched) 
some of the Cgpridinina, 

its convex portion has been somewhat crumpled by pressure; m other 
respects the original form appears to be well preserv^. 

• Cypridina Isabella is one of the few examples of this shape (here 
modified by an infero-anterior notch) in other genera. 

t Especially in the young state. 
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Central spot .—There is another point of resemblance between 
Leperditia and the Limnadida^ namely the great central spot 
with its vascular markings (PL VI. fig. I c; PI. VII. fig. 4 d). 
In Leperditia there appears to be only one circular canal; in 
Isaura (Esilieria) cycladoides there arc three (Joly*), as there arc 
also in Lymnetis, as shown by Grubef. These concentric vas¬ 
cular impressions on the inside of tlie carapace are present also 
in other Entomostraca, as for instance, on the lateral halves of 
the carapace in ApusX and Le]ndums^. 

The reticulated centre of this spot (which leaves the low warty 
tubercle on the casts of the fossil valves) is the place of attach¬ 
ment for the great adductor muscle of the animal || (Joly, Grube). 

The radiating canals, originating at the central tubercle, are 
found in Lymnefis (Grube, loc. cit.) as well as in Leperditia, 

The concentric, radiating, and reticulate markings are pro¬ 
bably referable to the course of blood-vessels and sinuses. The 
carapace of many of these little Crustaceans appears to be ex¬ 
tremely sanguiferous, and an important adjunct to the usual 
respiratory organs. 

The central spot of Lejwrditin and the Limnadid(e is repre¬ 
sented in the Cyjiridinm<ey Cyprina, and Cyihenrue by a group 
of variously arranged minute lucid spots, occupying an analogous 
position on the valve; and, in the first-named family at least, I 
belit'vc the lucid spots certainly to mark the place of muscular 
attachment. 

Eye-sjtot ,—The anterior tubercle may with probability be re¬ 
garded as indicating the place of the cye^,—or possibly even as 
the external part of that organ; but, excepting some allied 
palseozoic forma, there are no other bivalved Entomostracans 
having the eye indicated by a tubercle on the carapace, and few 
have the eye placed so high up in the antero-dorsal region. 

In the CyprvruB and Cytherinm the eye is single (coalesced), 
and close up to the anterior hinge. Some at least of the CyprU 
diniruBy in which group the eyes are separate and transversely 
distant one from another, have the eyes lower down in the an- 

♦ Aimal. Sc. Nut. 1842, nouv. %6v, vol. xvii. p. 293 &<». pi. 7~9. 

t Bemerkungen fiber die Pbyllopoden. &c., von l>r. A, E. Grube; 
Arebiv ffir Naturgcscliichte, 1853, p. 109. pi. 7. fig. 22. 

X Baird** Natural History of the British Entomostraca (Ray Soe.), 1850. 

I Baird, ZooL Soc. Illust. Proceed. 1850. Aunulosa, pi. I/. 

II Ibis central tubercle in the fossil Entomostrat'a has been often mis¬ 
taken by palseontologists for an eye-spot. Eichwald {loc, cit, supra) sup¬ 
poses it in Leperditia to be the seat of the ovary, and the associated radia¬ 
tions to be ovarian vessels: this is quite untenable; the eggs are found in 
thepostero-dorsal region of the recent bivalved Entomostraca. 

IT Count Keyserling (he, ctt. supra) describes this tubercle in L, nurr^- 
Oinata and L. aaUhica as the “ eye-tubercle.'* 

Ann. if Mag. N. Hist, Ser. 2. Vol. xvii. 


7 
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telro«dorsal vegioui—just above and in front of the muscle and 
central spot***. This last is the position of the eye-tubercles in 
LeperMtia, 

In the Linmadidet the eyes are quite difTcrently situated. 
They are closely approximate, and are placed (as in the Daphni- 
da) low down on the beaked head (or cephalic rostral buckler) 
of the animal; and hence they arc sometimes even protruded 
from between the anterior margins of the valves in Estheria, 

The eye-spots or anterior tubercles of LtperuHtia, being nefi^r 
the dorsal edges of its carapace, have an analogous position to 
that of the eyes on either side of the mesial line of the horizontal 
carapace in the Apodida,—or rather, being somewhat further 
apart (measuring across the hinge-line of the valves), those of 
Corycaus and Caliyus, 

Conclmioji, —The points of resemblance between the carapace 
of members of the recent families of Entomostraca and that of 
Leperditia may be indicated as follows:— 


Resemblance in— 

Gutlmo . 

Central spot for muscular \ 

attachment .J 

Vascular markings (sinuses) 
Vascular markings (ra-1 

dinting) ./ 

Situation of the eyes . 

Eye-tuberclcs . 


Limnadida:, 

+ 

f 

-h 

4- 


Cypridininm. Apodida. 

Id — 

+ — 

-f 

4- ♦ 

— ^ 


The above remarks may be of use not only in showing the 
difficulty that exists in co-ordinating this fossil genus (so for as 
the remains of the carapace will help us) with its known allies, 
but also to some extent in illustrating another example '' of the 
combination in extinct animals of characters separately mani¬ 
fested in existing species/^ 

In concluding this notice of the relations of Leperditia, I 
would observe that the successive changes in the developmental 
growth of individuals remind us of the gradations of structure 
observable among allied species; and, as among the lAmnadida, 
young individuals t present not a bivolved, but an horizontal 
carapace, like that of Apus, so the carapace of an Apodoid ideally 
folded in two along its mesial line, with its two halves drawn 
together by a transverse muscle, would well represent in most of 
its important characters the carapace of a Leperditm •, for the 
eye-spots would be nearly in the relative position required, and 
the central muscle-spot would be associated with vascular mark- 


For instance, Cypridina ZtaUmdka. 
t Estheria and jJymmtis, less than a week old: (July, Grube). 
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ings. Nw would the valves^ thus ideally constructed^ be without 
considerable resemblance in outline to the Leperditia valves. 
Moreover, the vertical dorsal sulcus, which is scarcely apparent 
in the typical Lqyerdttia, though strongly marked m another 
section of the group, and present also in Beyrichus, would find 
its homologue in the nuchal furrow of the folded Apodoid, 
Burmeister*, in his review of the classification of the fossil 
Entomostraca, observed that Hisinger^s two Gothland species 
(together with Klbden\s C. phaseolus) should be regarded as be¬ 
longing to a group distinct from the Cytheres. He proposed to 
i*etain the generic term Cytherina f for them, and to found on 
them a distinct family {Cytlierinida) of the Phyllopoda; referring 
to Estheria as a closely allied genus. Keyserling and Eichwald 
quote Balthica as a Cypridina.**^ 

There can be little doubt that Leperditia and its allies are suf¬ 
ficiently distinct from the known Entomostrocan groups to con¬ 
stitute a separate family, as Burmeister recommended. The 
Leperditida* (as I propose to term this group), comprising Leper- 
diHUy Beyrichioj and some other forms not yet described, may be 
regarded as moat probably coming within the pale of the Phyl¬ 
lopoda, 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES VI. ani> VII. 

Platk VL 

[The figures (excepting fig, 1 r) represent the specimens magnified two 
diameters?) 

Fig, 1. Leperditia Balthica ; a, right valve; b, the same, anterior extremity; 
c, the same, central spot and anterior tubercle, highly magnified. 
—From Mr. Morris’s Cabinet. 

fUg, 2. Lfperditia Balthica : a, left valve; h, the same, anterior extremity. 

[This specimen being somewhat worn, does not well show the 
sharp angle of the ventral edge.]—From Mr. Morris’s Cabinet. 
Fig, 3. L^erditia Bdlthioa : u, perfect carapace, showing the right valve ; 

o, the same, showing the left valve; c, the same, showing the 
dorsal aspect; d, the same, showing the ventral aspect; e, the 
same, showing the anterior extremity.—Mr. Morris’s Cabinet. 
Fig, 4. Leperditia Balthica ; a, cast of the interior of a left valve, showing 
the anterior and central tabercles, and the radiating vascular 
markings; b, the same, ventral aspect ; c, the same, showing the 
anterior extremity. The dotted lines represent an ideal section 
of the carapace.—Museum of the Geological Society, 

Ftg, 6. Leperditia Balthica : a, cast of the interior of a left valve of a 


* Organix. d. Trilob. pp. 57 & 63. (Ray edit. pp. 49 lie 55.) 
t The name *‘Cytherina” was substituted by Lamarck for Muller’s 

a there, and hasb^u used by numerous writers in the same sense. 

Oythease ” has been restored to its origmal use, and the word 

**Cytherina” is adrift, still, ftom the frequent misuse of the latter term, it 
it not* eligible as a generic appellation. Dana has lately used the term 
Cytherime ** to represent a subfamily. 

7* 
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tmaller individusd; anterior and central tubercles distinct, but 
radiating vessels only apparent towards the ventral border; 6, the 
samc^ ventral aspect, with a part of the inverteil edge remaining 
attached; c, the same, dorsal aspect.—Museum of the Geological 
Society. 

Fig. 6. Leperditia Britannica'i : a. rij^ht valve; b, the same, ventral aspect; 

c, the same, anterior aspect. The dotted line indicates the 
su])posed outline of the opposite valve.- Mr. Morns’s Cabinet. 

Fig. 7- Leperdftia Britannica, transverse vertical section of the carapace, 
after Rouault (Hull. Soe. G^ol. Fr. 2 stT. vol. vin. p. 37B. fig. ‘d). 

Platk VII. 

[The figures represent the specimens raagrnfied two diameters, excepting 

figs. 4 d and 5, which are more highly inaginfied.] 

Fig. 1 a. Leperditia Arctico, right valve; central and anterior tubercles well 
developed, the latter ornamented with an oval crenulatcd border. 
—Museum of Practical (^eolog)^ 

Fig. I h. heperditia Arctica^ right valve, anterior extremity.—Museum of 
Practical Geology. 

Fig. 2. Leperditia Arctira \ a, left valve ; b, the same, anterior extremity. 
—Museum of Practical Geology. 

F^g, 3. Leperditia Arctica : ]>crte(‘t carapace, showing the right valve; 

0, the same, showing the left valve ; where the carapace is broken, 
the radiating vessel-markings are seen; r, the same, dorsal 
aspect; </, the same, ventral asjiect; e, the same, anterior aspect. 
—Museum of Practical GeologJ^ 

Fig. 4. Leperditia Arctica ; a, cast of the interior of a left valve; 5, the 
same, ventral aspect; e, the same, anterior asjiect; the dotted 
line indicates the outhne of the opposite valve in section; d, en¬ 
larged view of the cast of the central tubercle; c, fragment of 
the same left valve, showing the inner aspect of the “central 
tubercle,” or “ lucid spot,” and the vascular markings, together 
with a portion of the inverted eda^ of the same valve; the lower 
fragment is a portion of the overlapping edge of the right valve. 
—Museum of Practical Geolo^. 

Fig. 6. Leperditia Arctica : diagram snowing the relations of the over¬ 
lapping and overlapped ventral edjm of the valves. 

Fig. fi. Leperditia alta ? ; a, right valve, with weather-worn surface j b, the 
same, ventral aspect; c, the same, anterior aspect.—Museum of 
Practical Geology. 

Fig. 7. Leperditia alta’l ; a, left valve (young), with weather-worn surface; 

o, the same, ventral aspect; c, the same, anterior aspect.— 
Museum of Practical Geology. 

Fig, 8. Leperditia gibbera : a, right valve, shell nearly all worn (or rather 
dissolved) away; b, the same, ventral aspect; c, the same, an 
terior aspect.—Geological Society’s Museum. 

Fig. 9, Leperditia gibbera : a, left valve, surface well preserved; ft, the 
same, ventral aspect; c, the same, anterior aspect,—Museum of 
Practical Geology, 

Fig. 10. Leperditia gibbera, outline profile of the anterior aspect of the 
carapace. 

Fig, 11. Leperditia marginatal (young?): a, cast of right valve; ft, the 
same, ventral aspect; c, the same, anterior aspect. 

Fig. 12. Leperditia marginata ? (yomig?): a, cast of left valve; ft, the sanie^ 
ventral aspect; r, the same, anterior aspect. 
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Fig, 13. heperiitia marginatal (young?), outline of the anterior aspect 
of the two valves united. 

Fig, 14. Leperditia marginala ? (adult): a, cast of left valve ; by the Kame, 
dorsal aspect; c, the same, ventral asjiect; d, anterior aspect.— 
British Museum. 

Fig, 16. Leperditia marginata’l, cast of right valve.—Museum of Practical 
Geoloffjr. 

Fig. 16. Leperadia Solvensisy artificial cast of impression of right valve.— 
Museum of Practical Geology. 


IX.— Further Obsertmtiom on the Development of Gonidia (?) 
from the Cell-contents of the Characeae, and on the Ciremation 
of the Mucus-substance of the Cell. By H. J. Carter, Estq., 
Aaeiatant Surgeon H.C.S., Bombay. 

[With two Plates.] 

Since my first Observations on the Development of Gonidia (?) 
from the Cell-eontents of the Characese,^^ &c.* were arranged, 
and which 1 then stated were not so extended and complete '' 
as they would have been had more leisure been at my disposal, 
I have obtained much more precise information on the subject, 
The inquiry was then new to me, and the only author to my 
knowledge who had engaged in it was Professor Pringsheim, 
who met with a similar formation in Spiroggra, &e.t, and had 
assumed, as the simplest way of accounting for it, that the 
ciliated bodies produced in this way were ^'propagative cells of 
the Spirogyree capable of development.^^ In the " Postscript to 
my " Observations,^' however, I expressed a different opinion, 
having at first, with Professor Pringsheim, been under the im¬ 
pression that a development of such " cells " under such circum¬ 
stances could only belong to the plant in which it took place, 
and therefore I called them " gonidia." But subsequent obser¬ 
vations favoured the view that they did not belong to Nitella, 
and therefore that they should have bee n called monads 
viewing "monads" in the same relation to Infusorial that 
" gonidia " bear to future Algoid developments. That there is a 
great resemblance between gonidia and monads, and that there 
may be instances where their subsequent foms alone can deter¬ 
mine which appellation should be used for them, in the sense 
mentioned, may be easily conceived, and the present is one to 
the be^nner; but whether or not it should be so to the expe- 
riencea observer, I will not now stop to discuss. 

Like all unfinished investigations, my first communication 
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will remain unintereating until its subject is made more conipre- 
hensive, and it is on this account that I offer the following 
additional observations, which, together with figures of all that 
requires illustration in this, as well as in my former paper, will 
furnish a key to what I have already described, and enable the 
reader to correct for himself any false inferences which my 
remarks may have caused from my imperfect knowledge of a 
development, which at first appears more likely to be vegetable 
than animal, and though subsequently proved to be the con¬ 
trary, is after all situated in that part of the scale of living beings 
with which we are least acquainted, and where many of the 
organisms so much resemble the lower orders of both vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, that on one day they arc on this side the 
line of separation and another day on that, as discoveiy turns 
their balance in favour of one or the other of these great divisions 
of organic life. 

With such introductory remarks let us proceed then to the 
different parts of the subject which require further elucidation. 

It will be seen (at p. 6 , Obs. ci/.*), that the gonidia,^^ which 
we shall henctjforth call monads,^^ lost their cilium respectively 
and passed into polymorphic, reptant cells, each of which con¬ 
tained a contracting vesicle; in fact, into Rhizopoda; and here we 
must leave them for the present, considering them as AmcBba, 
which might or might not have had an ulterior development. 

Now we find by what Pringsheim has stated, that he not only 
observed a similar development in the cells of Spirogyra^ but 
also in (Edogontum, Cladophora fiacta, and in the young plants 
of Niiella syncarpa ; to which I may here add the extent of my 
own experience in this matter, viz. that such developments are 
common in Chara and Niiella^ Cladophora and Spirogyra; occa¬ 
sionally in Hydrodictyon; in Cloeteritm acerosum and Casmarium 
among the Desraidise, but never in the Diatomacese t; common 
in Euglena and in the dead bodies of Furcularian Eotifera. The 
same or similar developments probably take place throughout 
the whole of the freshwater Algse and in many of the Infusoria, 
but I have only noticed them up to the present time in the 
organisms mentioned. Apiin, wherever I have seen them, they 
have appeared to me to have arisen from germs implanted in 
the Algse or Infusoria in which they have occurred; and the 
organisms which have come from them have been Amesbrn^ Asia- 
or colourless flexible Oscillatoria (?). 1 am not certain that 

^ After this, the page alone of those Observations ** will be men¬ 
tioned. 

t The Asteridia of the Rev. W. Smith however appear to belong here, 
and that naturalist has seen them ** occasionally in the I>iatomace«.” 
(Quart. Joum. Microscop. Sc. vol. i. p, 69.) 
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PhoHa should not be added to these^ but until further obser¬ 
vation proves this, I must leave it under doubt. May not the 

spirozoids also or spermatosphei’es of Itzigsohn beJong 
to these developments? Their being developed in Hpirogyres^ 
from globules of endochrome which become pale, lose their 
colour, and end in becoming greyish-white,^^ at least, gives 
them a strong resemblance. How the germs which produce 
these developments exist in the cells of Alga; without apparently 
affecting their vitality, or causing a suspension of their functions, 
is difficult to conceive; but that they do so, is proved by the 
presence at least of one kind generally, if not always, in the 
plants of Characeso after they have attained a certain size, and 
to that we must now chiefly direct our attention. 

My first observations on this development were made on the 
iiiternodes of a very small species of Nitella, but latterly they 
have been made on the internodes of a very large one; some of 
the oldest of which average six inches in length by one twenty, 
fourth of an inch in breadth. Hence they were well adapted 
generally for experiments on this Alga *. 

Let us now direct our attention to what takes place when one 
of these, about three or four inches in length, is so suspended, 
that about an inch of the free end may rest upon a slide of glass, 
in a little water, while a portion of the latter also is cut off with 
a lancet, and the rest covered with another piece of glass for 
obseiwation. 

Ist. The aaial fluid rushes forth and renders the celUwall 
more or less flaccid. 

2nd. The rntLcus-layer in part comes forth, and with it also 
portions of the green layer, 

8rd. After a short time the expelled mucus, which is appa¬ 
rently separated into masses, but is nevertheless more or less 

♦ There are two apecies of Nitella in the island of Bombay, the smallest 
of which I have already described, and the following is a description of the 
large one, or one in question :— 

riant long and straggling of a deep green colour, with short branches, 
crowded towards the top. Oldest mtemodcs 6~6 inches long, some tluted 
(iVom collapse?) where the endochrome has disappeared and left them of 
brown colour; terminal intemo<les shortened and crowded, compara¬ 
tively. Verticils consisting of five short branches, each comj>osed of 2-^1 
long cells applied end to end, the last terminated by a spine, five minute 
spinea round each joint, and 10-*12 or more round the base of each yer- 
tfcil j long branches rising between the short branches of the verticil. 
Orgims OT firuorification cast together in the axil of the verticil or singly at 
the joUita of the abort branches. Globule spherical, of a brownish-green 
colour; nucule conicfd, at first white, then black. General characters : 
Great length, dark-green colour, laree organs of fructification and large 
aiae of plant genenuly. Grows in the tank of Nagaum in the island of 
Bombay. 
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connected by minute threads of it» own material, is di*awxi back 
into the internodc almost as quickly as it was ejected. 

4th. By now moistening that part of the internode which is 
suspended, the mucus is again made to nish forth, and this 
backward-and-forward movement may be kept up for some time 
by alternately moistening and allowing th(‘ internodc to get dry ; 
or, by keeping the internodc constantly moist, the whole of tne 
mucus-contents may at once be discharged. 

Here there is evidently a rapid endosmosis, and it would ap- 
pear that the niucus-contimts, which are within the green layer^ 
arc not expelled so much by the contraction of the latter, as I 
had inferred (p. 18), but depend for their exit upon the passage 
of water through hoih the cell-wall and the green layer; v'hile 
the “ spasmodic retj’action of the mucus mentioned in the same 
paragraph must be chiefly attributed to the drying up of the 
cell-wall, and conse([ueut imbibition through the truncated end 
of the internodc. 

Green layer ,—The structure of this has already been described, 
and the green disk was stated to consist of a transparent 
capsule or cell, within which is a green, flat disk or nucleus, of 
nearly equal diameter, presenting three or more granules in its 
composition. It is to the latter now that 1 chiefly wish to call 
attention. In these granules I had only been able to obtain a 
faint trace of starch by iodine, and therefore I left the question 
of their composition open, although I might have inferred from 
analogy that they were starch-grains. Subsequent observation 
has now proved to me that they arc the rudiments of starch- 
grains, and that in some instances where the starch has been fully 
formed, they have increased to such an extent as to occupy the 
whole of the transparent capsule (PI. VIIL fig. 5). Thus packed 
together of different sizes, they assume the rounded, subangular 
shapes of all similar bodies developed in a circumscribed space; 
at the same time they appear to have been formed at the expense 
of the green disk, whose substance is much wasted or has entirely 
disappeared. 

Hence they are generated in the protoplasm of the cell; for if 
the green disk be exposed to the action of aether when the gra¬ 
nules are very small, the colour of the nucleus disappears, but its 
form remains; while at a still earlier period it also appears to 
contain a nucleolus or cytoblast. Under what circumstances the 
granules come into existence 1 am ignorant; but that they have 
nothing to do with the cytoblast may be inferred from their ap¬ 
pearance in the Diatomacese {Navicula fulva, &c.) outside the cell 
of the cytoblast or nucleus, and in the cavity or body of the 
frustule. which, up to the time of their appearance together with 
that of the oil-glol)ules, is perfectly transparent. 
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Muctts4ayer ,—It has been already stated that when this 
rushes out it is found to be composed of a granuliferous mucus, 
globular vesicles, circular disks, and irregularly shaped opake, 
yellowish bodies. The disks, which are circular in the small 
Nitella, are elliptical and elongate in the large one; and the 
irregularly shaped bodies, which have no particular figure in the 
small Nitella, are, for the most part, agariciforra and patulous in 
the larger species. The same differences obtain also in Chara 
verticxllata (?1. VlII. figs. 7-lfi). 

Although many of the globular vesicles present no nucleus, 
and many a})])ear to be altogether void of granular contents, 
yet most present either a single nucleus or a plurality of such 
nuclei; and some which are very large contain a number of 
8 nailer nucleated vesicles like themselves; but the typical form 
of the globular vesicle consists of a transparent cell-wall filled 
with a granuliferous mucus, the grosser parts of which arc more 
or less collected round the nucleus, which is fixed to or imbedded 
in its cell-wall (fig. 14) ; the nucleus being, in fact, equivalent 
to the circular disk (fig. 8); and where we see a plurality of 
them in a globular vesicle (fig. 16), it may be inferred that they 
are developed there, and that the subsequent bursting of the 
vesicle thus allows them to become free and scattered in such 
abundance as they are observt'd to be throughout the mucus-laycr. 
Another remarkable character of this delicate vesicle is, that it 
is endowed with the power of motion, inasmuch as many may be 
seen on their first issuing to rotate upon their axes, and to un¬ 
dulate or prolong their cell-wall in diflFerent directions, while the 
granules of the mucus internally are in constant vibratory or 
molecular movement, like those of Spirugyra (produced perhaps 
by the irritability of the mucus); while the mucus itself en 
masse is continually moving to this side or that, and drawing 
all the granules which are imbedded in the moving portion in 
the same direction. Hence, with the exception of the contract¬ 
ing vesicle and a far more delicate texture, we have a cell corre¬ 
sponding in every respect to that of Amoeba and Spongilla. 

It will be remembered also, that in my description of Sport- 
ffillu * it is stated, that the intercellular mucus which binds the 
cells together has a polymorphic power, like that of the cells 
themselves; and this appears to be the case, but in a much more 
limited degree, with the granuliferous mucus of Nitella, which, 
at the time of its issuing from the internode, in masses, under¬ 
goes a slow but appreciable change of form; and either throws 
out threads which adhere to the glass, or exhibits in these 
threads a distinct retractile movement when the latter separate 


♦ Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. iv. p. 
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from tbeir points of attachment. It i« perhaps more to the 
breaking of these than to the bursting of the vesicles men¬ 
tioned (p. 19), that the jerking^' movements seen every now 
and then in this mucus are to be attributed; at the same time, 
the severation of these threads thus uniting the masses of mucus 
may still be a vital act. 

The ^^irregularly shaped bodies(fig. 11), which are agari- 
ciform in the mucus of the large Nitella and Char a verticillata 
(figs. 12, 18), next claim our attention. They are of an opake, 
yellowish colour, and bear a strong resemblance to starch as well 
as to fixed oil. It is stated (p. 4) that iodine only turns them 
of a deep brown amber colour but since that, I have fre¬ 
quently found it produce in some a deep claret, almost amount¬ 
ing to purple tint, with portions here and there which were 
quite blue. When pressed however, under these circumstances, 
between two pieces of glass, part of their substance has, in ad¬ 
dition, assumed a fatty consistence, of a brown amber colour. 
What arc these bodies then; and whether do they belong to the 
globular vesicles or to the mucus of Nitella, or are they deve¬ 
loped in both; and what is their oriwn ^ These are questions 
for our consideration which we shall now pursue. Jrom the 
apparently promiscuous formation of starch and fixed oil in the 
nucule of Nitella, and from the formation of starch-grains, and, 
probably as often, fixed oil-globules in the protoplasm of the 
** green disk,^^ it docs not appear unreasonable to conceive that 
similar formations may take place in the mucus-layer (which is 
also the protoplasm) of the intemode. But I have lately found 
that starch is plentifully developed in Spangilla towards the end 
of the season, when it is about to be left uncovered by the water, 
and that not only are large starch-grains to be observed, appa¬ 
rently in nothing but the intercellular substance, but that many 
of the cells also exliibit traces of starch among their greenisn 
granular contents; and some spherical cells appear to contain 
nothing else but a trauslucent amyliferous fluid; while there is 
no trace of starch to be found in any part of the capsule or its 
contents, nor in the newly developed Spongilla. With organisms 
then thus fur alike in their products as Nitella and Sponpillag 
and the presence of an organism so much like Spongilla in 
the intemode of the former, how to decide which produces 
these partly amyloid, partly fatty, agariciform bodies that 
abound in the mucus of Nitella, is a question which had better 
be postponed until we come to the development of the latter. 
In the meanwhile, with reference to their orimuation, I can 
state no more than I have done with respect to the origin of the 
starch-grains in the green disks, and the starch-grains and oil- 
globules which occur together promiscuously in the Biatomacese 
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aud in other vegetable eelk^ vix. that they first make their 
appearance in the cavity and substance of the protoplasm; which 
latter is Cmger^s view*. 

In the small species of Nitella, these irregular bodies were 
almost as frequently found appended to, or in the walls of, a 
globular vesicle, in the manner of the circular disk or nucleus 
itself (fig* 15); frequently seen in plurality as well as singly 
within large globular vesicles in both species of Nitella, im¬ 
bedded in their internal mucus; aud it often, though by no 
means always, appeared to me, that the circular disk or nucleus 
passed into the irregulai’ body. This seems a not unlikely 
origin for them, and would explain their situation when ap¬ 
pended to a vesicle, loose in the granular mucus, or in plurality 
in the large vesicles; more particularly, as has before been 
stated, fi*om these being the only positions in which the circular 
or elliptical disks (nuclei) do appear. At the same time, many 
may have had their origin in the mucus itself, just as the 
starch-grains of the green disk, perhaps in germs, and this would 
account for the minute ones; but whatever may be their origin, 
or whether they be a development of Nitella on the globular 
vesicles, they form part of the contents of the internode, and 
disappear in the course of the passage of the cell-contents into 
the so-called gonidial cells,^^ and the subsequent development 
of the monads. 

With vesicles so nearly allied to Amopba and Spongilla, it 
also seems not improbable that they should take in substances 
of nutrition after a similar manner; that is, apparently through 
their cell-wall; and although in some cases the irregular bodies 
may be developed iu the nuclei of daughter-vesicles which have 
not left the parent, yet in others they may have been taken in 
by vesicles in the way to which I have aUud(‘d, viz. for the sake 
of food. Hence we frequently see one imbedded in the internal 
granuliferous mucus of a vesicle, and not unfrcquently under¬ 
going, to a certain extent, that rotatory motion which is pre¬ 
sented by portions of food just introduced into the abdominal 
mucus of Vorticelia, Paramecium aurelia, &c. But perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of this occurs with the green disks, 
more or less of which become displaced and insulated when the 
end of the internode is truncated, and thus appear to be caught 
Up by the globular vesicles immediately the two come into 
contact (fig. 17). Donne first called attention to this, tenning 
the globiuar vesicles {posses gouttes huileuses ou albumi- 
ncuses,^'and his observation was confirmed by Dutrochetf. The 

Ana. and Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. xv. p. 317. See also MohPs papers 
translated by Hen^y, with obseivationn by the latter, idem, pp. 321-416* 

t Ann. des Sc. Nat, Bot. vol. x, p. 348, 1838. 
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circulation of the mucua-layer itself is hardly more remarkable 
than the rapidity with which the green disks are whirled round 
upon their short axis horizontally or vertically, when they get 
into the abdominal mucus of one of these vesicles. If this 
explanation of it meet with disbelicl^ 1 can only repeat in its 
support, that the irregular bodies are similarly affected when 
they get into this position, though not to such a degree of 
rapidity, probably from their greater weight and ragged form 
(fig. 18), and that neither these nor the green disks exhibit this 
phaenomcnon when lying outside the vesicles; while the rotation 
of food, when it gets into the abdominal mucus, is a common 
occurrence in many of the Infusoria, especially in Voi'ticella, 
Parameciumy &c. 

Wenow come to an important point of elucidation; viz. if the 
globular vesicle can enclose the green disks so rapidly when a 
few only of the latter arc displaced, they should be able to enclose 
a far greater number when the whole of the ffreen lnyf>r is broken 
up (figs. 19, 20). Hence it becomes much more likely that 
this should take place when the so-callcd gouidial cells ai‘e 
formed in the intemode (fig. 21), than that portions of the 
loose mucus, as I had before supposed (p. 7), should wrap up 
certain numbers of the green disks respectively in their substance, 
and then pass into closed, transparent sacs or cell-walls. Led 
on from fact to fact, then, to this conclusion, we now see that 
the so-called gonidial sac is not a new formation, but a pre¬ 
existing globular vcsiclc,^^ which, when filled with green disks, 
is in an efficient state, as regards nourishment, to multiply itself 
by segmentation (fig. 22). That segmentation is the way in 
which the litter of monads is produced, would appear, first, from 
the cell-wall losing all power of motion, and apparently life 
(fig. 20); then the formation sometimes (probably always) of a 
secondary more delicate cell or coat within (fig. 21); afterwards 
a separation en masse of Xhe granules and mucus from tlie brown 
or nutritive matter, now become effete (fig. 23); and, lastly, by 
the division of this into the litter of monads (figs. 24, 25). 
Whereas, in the propagation by ovules in the Amoebous cells, all 
foreign matter appears to be thrown off, and the ovules fully 
formed and separate previous to cncystment and incubation. 
After the monads, formerly called gonidia,have been deve¬ 
loped, the inner cell disappears, and the outer one giving way 
from decay (?), they escape into the water (figs. 26,27). 

It is not always that this process can be so distinctly seen, 
because the brown matter seems sometimes to be so mixed up 
with the granules and mucus, that the monads appear to come 
directly out of the former, without a previous separation of the 
latter. 
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The production of the young Water-net, or Hydrodictyon, is 
not unlike this. Here a single gonidium grows into a long 
tubular cell, during which its internal surface becomes lined 
with a mucus-layer charged with chlorophyll-granules and 
starch-grains; this layer, when fully developed, divides up into 
gohidia, w^hich, by mere change of position (Braun), force them¬ 
selves into a new W ater-net, or separate altogether, and pass out 
through a rent in the parent gonidium, now become a long 
cylindrical cell j at this moment also the existence of another 
more delicate cell, between the outer one and the mucus-layer, 
is demonstrated, in which the passage of the gouidia is mo¬ 
mentarily arrested. Here, then, the chief apparent difference 
betw^een this process of develoj)ment or multiplication and that 
of tin; globular cell of the mucus-layer of Sitella is the intro¬ 
duction of foreign material for the support of the mass during 
the time it is undergoing division in the latter, and the prepara¬ 
tion of it in the cell itself for this process in the fonner. Here 
also the cell-wall of the gonidium passes into the cell-wall of the 
mother-cell in Hydrodictyon, which corresponds to the so-called 

gonidial cell ” of Nitella, and is not a new secretion ; while 
tile internal delicate membrane which holds the gonidia in 
Hydrodictyon corresponds to the delicate cell-membrane which 
immediately surrounds the monads in Nitella; and the monads, 
as well as the gonidia of Hydrodictyon, appear to gain their 
proper covering from the contents of the secondary cysts, which 
coverings in time become respectively the mother-sacs of future 
litters, Wc shall also see by and by, that the same thing takes 
[)lace in the segmentation or Paramecia, 

The passage of the green disks in situ into monads or poly¬ 
morphic cells, mentioned p. 8, is now easily understood; since, 
if the germ producing the first globular vesicle can get through 
the cell-wall of the internode without causing a suspension of its 
functions, a germ from it might easily get from the mucus-layer 
into the green disk of the green layer*, and there, living upon 
the protein nucleus and green chlorophyll, take the place of the 
latter in the transparent cell, which, finally decaying, would 
allow the monad or monads thus produced to get into the cavity 
of the internodc. 

Viewing, then, the globular vesicles as an infusorial develop¬ 
ment, all diiEcultv in accounting for the changes which they 
occasion in the cells of the Characea* disappears, and all changes 
which take place in these vesicles themselves become easily 
understood. 

But we have yet to discover whether these vesicles existed ah 
origine in the mucus of the intemode, and, if not, how and under 
what form they were introduced. 
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Probably the best way of pursuing this part of the subject is 
to commence with the development of the new plant from the 
nucule, by which we shall see under what form the mucus first 
ap^rs. 

TOe nucule of Chara verticillata (fig. 86 a), which is more or 
less ovate, consists of three coats, viz, an external or cellular, a 
middle or laminar, and an internal or delicate one, within which 
is enclosed a quantity of starch and oil, together with a little 
mucus. 

The external coat (/;, b) is composed of five long cells, twisted 
twice round the middle coat, side by side, so as to form a 
spiral plane, ending at the apex in a group of ten cells, the last 
of which are pointed; this group has been called the coronet. 
They all, and in every respect, answer in structure, &c. to the 
description given of the internode of Nitella in my first paper. 

The middle coat (e, e), which reprcjsents in relief and depres¬ 
sion the spiral lines impressed upon it by the cellular one, 
consists of several very thin laminaj, structureless, homogeneous 
in composition, and of a dark brown colour by transmitted, but 
black by reflected light. 

The internal coat (rf, d) is a fine delicate colourless membrane, 
which frequently adheres very strongly to the middle coat, and 
so much resembles the lamineo in the latter, that the whole 
together present a structure similar to that of the thickened 
cells in old filaments of Conferva plomer*afa» When treated 
with iodine alone, this, as well as the middle coat, assumes a 
reddish-brown colour; but when sulphuric acid is added, the 
internal coat (as well as the next layer to it, which ought per¬ 
haps to be considered a part of it) turns blue, while the middle 
coat remains unaltered. 

The starch and oil are in pellicled smooth grains, of a sub¬ 
round, subangular, elliptical or compressed form. These grains 
are larger in the centre than at the circumference, where they 
become almost molecular, and are mixed up with a layer of 
mucus, which supports the whole in an ovoid form. 

This external mucus may be the preserved protoplasm, and 
there may be a cytoblast also ready to assist in the formation of 
the first cell; as in Spirogyra, where both protoplasm and cyto¬ 
blast appear immediately the contents of the resting-spore burst 
forth to form the new ctll. 

Such is the composition of the nucule, in the contents of 
which I have never seen anything like the globular vesicles 
of the mucus-layer; not even where the germinating matter 
has perished, and ^e nucule has remained for sovei^ weeks 
afterwards exposed to the decomposing action of the waters 
Neither have I even seen anything like the globular vesicle, or 
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mon«d developed from it, in the cells of the filaments producing 
the antherossoids of the globule* 

We have now to examine the development of the first few cells 
of the new plant successively, in oraer that we may trace the 
development of the mucus-layer. 

In the Characesp, as in Chdophora, but not as in Spirogyra, 
the coat immediately covering the grumous contents of the spore 
in one case and the nucule in the other, appear to be prolonged 
into the cell-wall of the new plant. I infer this from the cell- 
wall of the first internode being so firmly attached to the inner 
coat of the nucule that it cannot be separated from it without 
rupture, since? the black colour of the middle coat prevents our 
seeing how the continuation is effected after the manner of 
Cladophora, where the old cell and the spore-capsule arc equally 
transparent. By a prolongation of the internal coat into the 
new cell-wall, 1 mean that the former becomes soldered to the 
latter, as the latter is secreted or formed by the protoplasm of 
the nucule. 

Having come to this conclusion, we will now follow the ex¬ 
tension of the new plant to the sixth cell, exclusive of the 
cavity of the nucule. At this period we shall find it about 
one-feieth of an inch in length, and the circulation or full 
development of the mucus-layer only established in the cell next 
the nucule, which we shall designate the first, and so on to the 
terminal one, which will be the sixth. 

Beginning then from the sixth, or youngest cell, and tracing 
the development backwards, or towards the nucule, wc shall find 
the following appearances:— 

In the terminal or sixth cell, which is not fully formed, 
nothing is seen within the cell-wall but a mass of small spherical 
hyaline vesicles of different sizes, and the barely perceptible 
rudiments of the green disks (fig. 36). In the fifth the number 
of vesicles are diminished, by some being larger than the rest, 
especially two in the centre, and the rudiments of the green 
disks more distinct. In the fourth the two large vesicles 
(spaces ?) have united into one, and many of the smaller ones 
have broken down into, or have been replaced by mucus; the 
rudiments of the green disks arc more evident. In the third 
the same changes are seen, but still more advanced; while in 
the second the central space is much larger, though irregular in 
form; the mucus increased in quantity, apparently at the ex¬ 
pense of the hyaline vesicles, wl^h are now very few; and the 
whole banning to move gradually round the cell. In the first 
the circulation is established; no hyaline vesicles are seen in the 
mucus, though already it presents some of the ^^irregularly 
shi^d bodies/’ and the green disks are found. 
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Thus we sec that the mucus-layer appears originally to be 
formed by cells of extreme tenuity, and that even the nrst cell 
which presents a circulation may have the irregular, agariciform 
bodies in it. 

Now the same thing lakes place in the roots (fig. 37), which 
are given oflT in a circlet from the first internode or junction of 
the first cell with the cavity of the nucule (fig. 35 e), and at this 
period far exceed the plant in length and amount of development. 
They however present these exceptions, viz. that they are as trans¬ 
parent as glass, from having no green disks, and for some time 
near a large cytohlast in their extremity (/), which however, as 
the root elongates, adhcires to one side (g), and there appears to 
undergo fissiparation and throw out a m‘w circlet of roots {h), 
while the old root ends some distance beyond this in a culde sac 
without further development. 

Thus we have the green cells of the ])lant at first, as well as 
the roots, so transparent, that the delicate hyaline vesicles which 
precede the formation of the mucus-layer can be distinctly seen 
through them ; while afterwards, when the mucus is fully formed 
and in circulation in both, and an equal degree of transparency 
still remains in cither, no vesicles whatever can be seen, nor 
anything like the nuclei belonging to the ^'globular vesicles 
though, as before stated, a variable number of the irregular 
bodies may already be present. 

Hence we may fairly infer two things, viz. first, that the 
globular vesicles at least do not exist ah origine in ilie mucus- 
layer; and, secondly, that the irregular-shaped or agariciform 
bodies may be formed* in it independently of the presence of the 
globular vesicles. 

As to the external source of the globular vesicles, it docs not 
seem improbable, now that we know them to be so like Khizo- 
poda in almost every respect, and to produce monads which pass 
into small amoebous cells, that they should originally come irom 
germs of their family j particularly as all the freshwater species 
dwell upon the freshwater Alg», arc chiefly dependent on the 
mucus of their cells for food, and are always found in greater or 
lesser numbers creeping over their tender shoots, or present at 
the formation of the resting-spores, when the cell-membmne is 
so soft that it can be most easily penetrated. 

If we saw an Arcella or Difflugia developed from one of these 
monads which pass into an amoebous form, we should have no 
doubt about the matter; nor ought we to have much, I think, if 
we can find one Alga developing itself in another under similar 
circumstances. 

For instance, we will take (Edogonium germinating in|he midst 
of the living cells of a filament of Oscillatoria {princeps, Kg.). 
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Happening one day to be examining the spores of Cladophura^ 
with which Conferva, (Edogomum, and this Osciflaforia liaci been 
mixed and kept in a glass for ciglit or ten months, for the sake 
of observing the development of the forirnn*, 1 noticed that in 
several of tlie filaincuts of the OsciUainria tlierc^ wtn c green cells 
developing th(‘rnselves, so niueh so ns to thrust aside the cells of 
the Oscillatoria, and break through the thickcnn'd sheath of the 
old filament, after which they passed into a filament like that of 
CEdogonmm ] but not being sure of the family of the Alga, 1 
waited for the determination of this, until chance favoured me 
with the view of a filament not only extending along the' sh(‘atli 
of one of tlic Oscillaforia^ mentioned, but also bearing in addition 
the peculiar spore of (Edogonium. Althougli in many of these 
instances the cells of the Osciflaforia were dead, yet in scvenil 
the cells of CEdogonium were growing in the midst of the living 
cells, and bursting through tlie sheath wheri‘ the latter, from its 
transparency and general appearance, bon*, no signs of previous 
injury (PI. IX. fig 15). 

Now here, neither the spore of (Edogonmm nor its 8j)onilc 
or gonidium can be supposed to have (‘utered the sheath of the 
Oscillatoria, as they, from their size, would probably lmv(* caused 
such an injury of the sheath as would have l(*d to the deatli or 
nipturc of the filament at this part. Hence we may infer, that 
these cells arose from germs of extreme minuteness, which never¬ 
theless had the pow(‘r of penetrating the Oscdlarian sheath. 
May not the globular vesicles of the mucus-layer of Nitefla 
have beeu derived from germs of lihizopoda equally small, but 
endowed with a similar power ? Many small species of (Edo- 
gonia, like lihizopoda, have a great tendency to dwell on the 
outside of the filamentous Algje; old filaments of Cladophora 
are frequently covered with (Edogonium^ and it seems not im¬ 
probable that the minute g<*rmH of both Hhizopoda and CRdo- 
gonium may have a like parasitic tendency, as well as power to 
penetrate into their interior. 

Lastly, we have to consider how the germ, when so small, can 
possess such power of jienctration; a proposition which is easily 
solved when wc remember that almost every observation we 
make on structural alteration in vitalized parts presents us with 
an instance of bodies travelling from one part to another, or, in 
other words, effecting change of position by a solution of the 
material which obstructs their progress. 

As, however, it is desirable to support this by a case in point, 
or one as nearly allied as possible, I will cite a development 
belonging to the class under consideration, w hich takes place in 
the cells and resting-spores of Spirogyra, 

Just after the conjugation of Spirogyra, a number of spherical 
Ann, ^ Mag, N, Hist, Ser. 2. Vol, xvii, 8 
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cdlfl filled with minute refractive granules frequently make their 
appearance within the mucus-layer of the cell, and when the 
former shrinks from the sides of the latter, these spherical cells 
become wrapped up in it (fig. 9«). In this position, if their 
granular contents, which the sequel will show to be germs, were 
to be liberated into the cell of Spiroffyra through the bursting 
of their parent-cells, they would in all probability pci mb, for the 
parent-cells have apparently already subsisted, and brought their 
progeny to the state of germs, on the nutrient contiuits of the 
cell of t^pirogyra in which they have become developed. But to 
provide for this, these spherical cells have each the power, not 
only of developing a blind tube, which by the process of solution 
to wliich I have adverted can pass through the cell-wall of the 
• Spirogt/ra for the exterior liberation of their germs, but also to 
tubulate with each other if necessary, when the contents of all 
the cells together may be thus liberated by one or more tubes 
only, as the ease may require (fig. 9 b ); and often they will send 
one through the septum of the cell into the rcsting-spore of the 
next cell, winch being full of nutritious matter, immediately 
furnishes food for the whole brood (fig. 10 c). Hence if a blind 
tube of a small cell of tins kind can make its way through these 
comparatively hard membranes by simple solution, for it can 
hardly be supposed that it does so by any mechanical power, 
the smallest germ may be able to enter the cell or sheath of a 
filamentous Alga after the same manner. That the granules of 
these spherical cells, which are of different sizes, and, motionless 
at first, become locomotive, swarm about the cell, and then pass 
out of the tubular prolongations, has been proved to me by ocular 
demonstration (fig. 9 U), 

Thus I think sufficient evidence has been brought forward to 
show, that the globular vesicle of the mucus-layer or proto¬ 
plasm in the cells of the Characese is a parasite, probably of a 
rhizopodous nature, apparently introducea after the development 
of the young plant, and not impossibly under the form of a 
germ, and after the manner of the instances last mentioned* 

1 have yet however to add a few observations on developments 
of a similar kind in the cells, not only of Spirogyra, but in the 
bo<^ of an infusorium, viz. in Eaglena, 

During conjugation, the Spirogyra are particularly infested 
with these parasites, if such they may be termed, and the rapidity 
with which they make their appearance at this period would lead 
to the conclusion that the gc.rms from which they originate 
must have pre-existed in the cells in which they appear, as in the 
CharacesB; that is to say, without interfering with their func¬ 
tions. Be this as it may, the peculiar tubulating cell just men¬ 
tioned is very commonly seen in t^irogyra at this time (figs. 
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9, 10); and not only in Spirogyra, but also iu the dead bodies of 
some of the Furcularian Rotifera (fig. 16). To what infusorium 
this cell belongs I am ignorant; but from having seen it associ¬ 
ated with Astasia under circumstances indicative of one being the 
product of the other, and more particularly from finding young 
Astasia developed in the cells of Spirogyra to a great extent 
where thti tubulating cell-development was equally prevalent 
(fig. 9), with no mother-cells present in the cell of Spirogyra 
containing the young Astasia to thus account for their origin 
(fig. 9 fi?), 1 have supposed that they might have come from the 
germs contained in the tubulating cells, which germs have been 
conveyed into the cells of Spirogyra in the way above described 
(fig, 10). However, whether the tubulating cells are connected 
with Astasia or not, young Astasia are also dcvelopc^d within 
the cells of Spirogyra to a great extent (fig. 9 d) ; and although 
they at first have almost as much polymorphism as an Amoeba, 
still they retain their cilium, and after a while assume the form 
and movements peculiar to Astasia (fig. Ot/'). I might here 
mention, that on one occasion 1 saw a targe Amcehn with a long 
cilium, at one time assuming the form of Astasia, and at another 
that of Amoeba, which thus gives us the link between these two 
infusoria. The cilium however had not the power of the filament 
of Astasia, though it occasionally became terminal. 

Besides these developments in the cells of Spirogyra, there is 
the one described by Professor Pringsheini *, and frequently a 
development of long, slender, colourless filaments, w Inch have a 
writhing movement like that of an injured earth-worm. Some 
of these filaments present numerous granules in their sheath, 
and a faint appearance of cell-division ; and I think that I have 
seen such filaments coiled up in mother-cells within the Spirogyra- 
cell. The same kind of filaments occasionally appear in Clos- 
terium acerosum, when its contents are passing into dissolution; 
but long before the chlorophyll has changed colour, or putre¬ 
faction has commenced. To enumerate all the developments of 
this kind, however, which take place in the filamentous Algse 
ia not my present object, and the only other development of the 
kind that I need allude to here is that which frequently occurs 
in Euglena. 

This is also of a Rhizopodous character, and at first I thought 
it might be merely another form of Euglena, as Aeiriefa is but 
another form of Vorticella; but subsequent observations con¬ 
vinced me that this was not the case. I was led to notice this 
development by an apparent metamorphosis of the cell-contents of 
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some fixed and capsuled (which I had had under observa¬ 

tion) into granuliferous Amceha of a pinkish colour within the 
old cell of Euglena itself (fig. 14); and the presence of scleral 
such Ammba creeping about the watch-glass^ while many of the 
cells of the Eagkn4e {viridis'i) were empty, or only contained a 
little red effete matter, left no doubt in my mind as to the origin 
of both colour and infusorium. 

It was also observed in some instances, where the contents of 
the Euglena had passed into an Amoebous mass, that the latter 
underwent a kind of segmentation, so that several (perhaps 
eight) small Amcebte were developed instead of one large one. 
All this became confirmed on another occasion, when watching 
some large Euglena^ of a purse-like or ovate form {Crumemdaf 
Dujar. ?), wherein the peculiar embryonic cells of the species 
(fig. 11 //, b) (for each species has its peculiar-shajied cell of this 
kind, and they arc all composed like those of i^pungilla^ viz. of 
a transparent compressed capsule, and a faint yellowish trans¬ 
lucent nucleus of nearly equal size) had been develojied. Ex¬ 
pecting daily while under observation to see the embryonic cells 
liberated by the rupture of the parent-cell, 1 noticed on one 
occasion that several of the latter had become surrounded re¬ 
spectively by a delicate granuliferous Aineeba, and from that 
moment I knew that all further progress of the embryonic cells 
must ccasc, for the Amceha appear to destroy every living or¬ 
ganism which they enclose, llowever, in a few days the Ainwbce 
had left the EuglenePy but the rich green colour of the latter had 
faded; indeed there was hardly any colour at all left, and the 
embryonic ceils, with which they were originally filled, began to 
diminish in number, and give place, at the same time, to a uni¬ 
form granular matter, which soon segmented itself into another 
development of six or eight globular masses, much larger than 
the embryonic cells (fig, 12), Such a process at first seemed to 
be proper to the Euglena, as the contents of one and all suc¬ 
cessively became thus affected ; but presently the spiral coats of 
the Euglena respectively gave w ay, and the globular masses being 
liberated, began to creep about under the form of Actinopkrgs 
(fig, 13 a, />). It then seemed evident that the germs of an 
Amoeba had been introduced, and that they had become deve¬ 
loped in the (;ell of the Euglena at the expense of its embryonic 
cells; but whether or not they had been introduced while enve¬ 
loped in the Amoeba mentioned, there are no fiicts to decide. 

This apparent metamoriihosis of the cell-contents of Euglena 
into Khizopoda is not only mentioned for the purpose of in¬ 
stancing another of the developments under consideration, but 
also for preventing others from being misled, as I was myself at 
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first, into considering this as an alternating form of Euglena. I 
have since almost satisfied myself that Euglena conjugates, and 
that the cells which I have termed embryonic pass into Euglena. 
But had these cells not been present, there would still have been 
room for doubt, inasmuch as a development of the same kind 
takes place in some Amceba, apparently in connexion with the 
nucleus alone, with which Euglena also is provided (fig. 11); at 
the same time that we know the Amwhce to produce embryonic 
cells like Sjwngilla, which cells again arc like tliose of Euglena. 
Some Amosha at least then, propagating by germs or gemma?, 
according as the granules are set free singly or in masses, as 
well as by embryonic cells, it might be questioncid whether 
Euglena does not also possess these two processes Again, when 
we know from Stein, as befon? mentioned, that Vorticdla pass 
into Acinpt(Py and Acincta produce full-formed Vorticella —and 
I have scon some Amoeba also produce full-formed Vorficella — 
it becomes necessary to ascertain among these changes, what are 
parasitic or foreign devclojmicnts, and what arc merely alternating 
forms of the same species,—inquiries which are extremely 
intricate and perjilcxing, but which must be prosecuted tho¬ 
roughly before we shall be able to adjust these matters, or 
arrive at a true history of the vital oDconomy of both Infusoria 
and Alga?. 

With reference to the development of the “ciliated sacs^’ 
mentioned at p. 14, 1 have since' ascertained, that the variety of 
forms which they assumed depended upon their having been 
forced from their cysts before they were fully developed; for I 
have since not only had an opportunity of examining them when 
just liberated from the latter in the natural way, but of watching 
for a long time two individuals of large size and full develop¬ 
ment, which 1 found free among some filaments of Cladophora, 
Having thus called attention to this development, I will describe 
the infusorium which appears to be the source of it. It is a 
Paramecium closely allied to Nasmla, and, from the likeness of 
the oral orifice to the human car, I propose for it the name of 
“ Otostoma” 

Otostoma, H. J, C, (new species) (Ph IX. figs. 6, 7, 8). 

Body ovoid, of a light brown colour, covered wuth longitudinal 
lines of cilia (figs. 7,8). Mouth car-shaped, in a depression situ¬ 
ated about the junction of the anterior with the middle third of the 
infusorium (fi^. 7 a); buccal cavity broad, short, curved down¬ 
wards, and a little upon itself outwards, plicated longitudinally 
in parallel lines (fig. 6 a). Anus terminal; gland or nucleus 
long, fusiform (fig. 7 c), situated between the buccal cavity and 
the contracting vesicles (fig. 7 d, d), which arc double, and 
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connected with a set of vessels isoniethin^ like those of Para¬ 
mecium aurelia^. 

llic individuals which become encysted in the intemode of 
Nitella I have never been able to see clearly, on account of their 
rapid movements and gorged state with the green disks (fig. 1); 
but the depression indicating the position of the mouth can be 
seen, and two contracting vesicles. After the segmentation, 
which stops at 2,4, or 8, and full development of the new brood 
has taken place, the green matter, now Wome brown, is thrown 
off as effete (figs. 3, 5), like that of the ** globular vesicles ” 
after the monads appear, and the cysts giving way, the new in¬ 
fusoria come forth, presenting the arrangement of cilia, form of 
nucleus, and colour of Oioatoma (fig. 6); but there is only one 
contracting vesicle at this time, and the mouth is not so rigidly 
fixed or defined as in Otustomay probably from the tender age of 
the new animalcule. 

During the process of segmentation, the external and internal 
cysts at first appear to be newly secreted, and the old ciliated 
integument to be divided up into coats for the new litter; but 
this does not correspond with what has been before stated, 
where the old coat seems to be metamorphosed into a cyst- 
covering for the new litter, and another delicate cyst secreted 
within this (figs. 2, 3); while the internal substance then di¬ 
vides itself up into 2, 4, or 8 sacs, as the case may be, and each 
division developes a new ciliated coat for itself (figs. 8, 4). 

The presence of a few monads, which probably formed part of 
the contents of the internodc before they were gorged by the 
infusorium, and retained their life by getting between the cysts 
(fig. 3 A, A), favours the view that the external cyst was the 
originally ciliated coat of the parent infusorium. 

Lastly, I have to give an explanation of the locomotive power 
afforded to the fragments of the spiral bands of Zygnmm 
mentioned at p. 1(5, which I now feel convinced did not derive this 
power from tneir own mucus, but from having been enclosed 
within the bodies of delicate Ammba, which afterwards crept 
about under the radiated form of Actinophrgs. 

Circulation, 

It has been shown above, that rhizopodous cells abound in 
the mucus-layer of the old internode of Niiellay but at a very 
early period do not appear in the internodcs or roots of the 
young plant. Hence it becomes necessary to adduce further 

* In a future communication, I propose describing this system of 
vessels/’ which arc excretorv at the contracting vesicle; when I shall also 
recur to the description of iHoetoma more parnoularly. 
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proofs of the muca8*layer^ minus the rhizopodous cells^ pos¬ 
sessing the inherent power of mobility mentioned at p. 18, 
which was then assigned to it, chiefly upon the inference that 
the mucus of the mucus-layer furnished the cell-wall of the so- 
called gonidial cells,and that the polymorphic and locomotive 
power of the latter at the commencement was indicative of the 
same power existing in the mucus in its amorphous, plasmic 
state. That such a deduction would be inadmissible if the 
development was to be considered infusorial, 1 stated in my 
Postscript (p. 22); and now that the so-called gonidial 
cells have been shown to be the globular vesicles of the mucus- 
layer, and of a rhizopodous nature, the fallacy of such an infer¬ 
ence is much more evident. But I also observed, that there 
were still '' sufficient reasons left^^ for my considering the rota¬ 
tory motion of the mucua-laycr due to an indejieiideut con¬ 
tractility. 

1 have now to give further proof of this; but, unfortunately, 
in doing so I must confine myself to what the mucus-layer 
exhibits while within the internodea and roots of the young 
plant, supported by what it may be inferred to possess from 
analogous motions exhibited by the mucus-layer of other allied 
organisms; for the cells uud the roots of the young plant, at 
that time when alone we have the power of determining that 
there are no rhizopodous cells in them, furnish too small a 
quantity of mucus for our watching it in the manner so easily 
eflTectea when issuing from the large intemode. 

To pursue this inquiry, then, wc have first to satisfy our¬ 
selves that the motions in Nitella and its allied organisms are 
in homologous structures, and then to see how many kinds of 
motion this structure presents. 

Of their being in homologous structures tliere can be no 
doubt, because the mucus-layer in all is the protoplasm of the 
cell; and they are of two kinds, viz. one of general irritability, 
and the other of polymorphic and locomotive power. 

The first kind, or that of general irritability, is manifested by 
the trembling movement of the granules which are imbedded in 
the mucus-layer itself, more than by that of the moving agent 
or mucus, which can hardly be seen, from its transparency. 
This motion of the granules, which is similar to that termed 
molecular,is observed in the mucus-layer of the spine-cells 
of Nitella in which no circulation has ever existed, and in that of 
the intemodes when the circulation is temporarily arrested. It 
is also seen in Cladophora, and particularly in Spirogyra ; in the 
Desraidiee {Cloetenum, &c.); in the Diatomacese [Navicula, &c.), 
and in the mucus of the cell of Spongilla, &c. 

The second kind, or that of polymorphism and locomotion. 
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incluctes the rotatory movement seen in the cells of many aquatic 

( slants besides the Characcfe, in which the whole of the mucua- 
ayer changes place. lu Serpictik verticillnta (Roxb.), the green 
disks are imbedded in the mucua-layer proraiscuously, and arc 
carried round the* cell with it; and in TraJescantia the cyioblast 
ako goes round with the mucus-layer. To this perhaps might 
be added the polymorphism of the granular mucus occasionally 
witnessed on the septa between the cells of Spirogyra (p. 19), 
unless this also be owing to the presence of a rhizopodous 
organism. 

There is y('t liowever another kind of motion, which has been 
observed in Closkrium Lunula^ and some other Destiiidiac; and 
this, according to the Rev. S. G. Osborne’s observations, con¬ 
firmed by Mr. Jubcz Hogg*, is owing to cilia situated on the 
surface of the mucus-layer. By their action, wliicli appears to 
be very irregular, and is certainly very perf)l(*xing, the brown 
corpuscles are urged backwards and forwards, or circulated 
moj*c or less round the frond. The same kind of motion is 
witnessed in similar corpuscles in Spirogyra, which, coming 
next to Closterium in point of organization, may be found to be 

1 )rovid(‘d with similar organs. There is no analogy, however, 
leiwecn the circulation ot these corpuscles and the rotatory 
movement of the mucus-layer of Nitel/a, nor between it and the 
circulation of the axial fluid of tlu* latter and its particles. To 
assume that the mucus-layer of the internode of Nitella is urged 
on by cilia, would be to assume that the cilia are not on the 
surface of the mucus-layer, as iu Closterium, but on the inner 
surface of the green layer; and then, iu the roots, that they are 
on the inner surface of the cell-wall, for there is no green layer 
there,—which would be absurd. Again, wc cun see that the 
particles contained iu th(* axial fluid arc impelled by the irre¬ 
gular surface of the mucus-layer, and this seems quite enough 
to account for this circulation. 

As regards the general irritability of the mucus-laycr, this by 
itself is of course no proof of locomotive power, but occurring 
in homologous structures, it allies them in point of property as 
well as structure, and therefore alBFords additional reason for 
admitting the phainomena observed in one as confirmative or 
explanatory of those which are observed in another organism of 
the same or similar nature. Hence, if we have evidence of a 
locomotive powder in the mucus-laycr of the cells of Spirogyra, 
and the object to be gained bv it, as well as evidence of the same 
power in the mucus-layer of the interaode of Nitella^ though 
the object be not manifest, our conclusion, that the latter is 

♦ Quart. Journ. Microscop. Soc. vol. xi. p. 234, 1854. 
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owing to an innate contractility, and not to any foreign organiam 
or any other moving power, is much more satisfactory than if 
it were unsupported by tlie movement of the mucus-layer in 
Spirogyra^ where its nature is obvious from the object gained 
by it. 

1 allude to the movements which take place in Spirogyra 
during conjugation, when the mucus-layer, retracting from the 
cell-wall of one filament, carries its contents through the tube of 
intercommunication, across to the ceil of the opposite filament. 

To refresh the memory of the reader, I might here briefly sum 
up what takes place on this occasion. The first step on the 
part of the mucus or ])rotoplasrnic layer is to soften a small j)or- 
tioii of the cell-wall; it then presses upon this so as to force it 
forwards into a tubular prolongation to meet a similar one from 
the opposite filament; the two mucus-layers dissolve the par¬ 
tition which interrupts their union ; the mucus-layer of one cell 
then retracts from its cell-wall, gathers up the spiral bands and 
cytoblast, and mingling with its fellow at the junction of the 
tubular ))rolongations, ])a8scs over into the opposite cell with the 
return of iln'> latter, and there amalgamating with it thoroughly, 
becomes capsuled and passes into u spherical or elliptical spore, 
as the case may be. Now here thc're^is no addition of material 
to cause the mucus-layer to grow and protrude from its cell like 
a hud or young shoot,—it is an act performed by the mucus-layer 
alone, and that too almost faster than the hour-hand travels 
round the dial of a watch ; indeed, it is performed so quickly in 
Closterium Ehrenhergii, where a similar process takes place, that 
according to the Rev. W. Smith, who has watched it, the dis¬ 
charge of the endochrome and formation of the sjiorangiu are 
accomplished with such rapidity, that this may be seen to take 
place in the field of the microscope, the whole operation not 
occupying more than a few minutes*.’^ 

Again, in (Edogonium flavescens (Kg.), I was lately fortunate 
enough to see the contents of one of the cells wrapped up in 
their protoplasmic sac, actually leave the cell, form into a spore, 
and whirl off in the manner of zoospores generally. The cell- 
wall bore no appearance of spore-dilatation, though the density 
of the gonimic contents indicated that it would sooner or later 
have done so; it was a terminal one, and the septum of the free 
end had probably been broken when the other part of the fila¬ 
ment had been torn from it in preparing the mass for microsco¬ 
pical examination. As the last part of the cell-contents left their 
old cavity distinct locomotion was seen in the mass, and when 
the whole had become extricated, several twitchiiigs of the pro- 


♦ Ann. ami Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. v. p. 8, 1850. 
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toplasm^ apparently of adjustment^ took place. It then assumed 
a globular and afterwards an ovoid shape, when the small end 
becoming transparent and throwing out a wreath of active cilia, 
it bounded off and was soon undistmguishable from other spores 
of the same kind which were present in equally active motion. 
At the moment of its exit I observed a delicate membrane at 
some distance around it which disappeared (by bursting ?) im¬ 
mediately the cilia began to play. 

Having thus brought forward incontestable proof of loco¬ 
motive power in structures homologous with the mucus-layer of 
the cell iu the Characeie, I shall now only add another instance 
of the kind mentioned (p. 19), where a partial movement of 
the mucus-layer, again in Char a verticillata^ afforded direct evi¬ 
dence of its possessing the independent power of contmctihty 
in question. This occurred in a very young plant where the 
roots were nearly an inch long, though not more than the 6(X)th 
of an inch broad, and, as before stated, as transparent as glass. 
While tracing one of these, in which the circulation appeared to 
have ceased, I came to a part where there was a slight move¬ 
ment of the mucus-lavcr, which increased np to a certain point, 
and then as gradually subsided again. It was a thickened 
portion, but apparently couiposcd of nothing more than trans¬ 
parent mucus charged with a number of granules. It was 
moving towards the extremity of the root, and was seen to pass 
through that part of the latter which was kept in the field of the 
microscope for the purpose, leaving all the mucus as still behind 
it as that which was beyond the moving portion. To conceive 
after this that the mucus-layer of the Characece is endowed with 
a locomotive power, seems not difficult, if we cannot conclude 
that by this power also it moves round the intcniode. 

Since the above was written, I have read the following pas¬ 
sages in Cohn's ^Natural Histo^ of Protococcus plwoialis^ 
(1850), translated by Busk for the nay Society [loc, cit. p. 582, 
1853), and they so accord with my own conclusions on the sub¬ 
ject, that 1 cannot do better than insert them here, as a termi¬ 
nation to an argument in favour of the moving power of the 
mucus-layer or protoplasmic cell of the Characcte, instituted for 
the purpose of conveying a similar impression :— 

Prom these considerations it would therefore appear, as cer¬ 
tain as it can be made by an empirical deduction from the pre¬ 
mises in such a subject, tnat the protoplasm of botanists and the 
contractile substance and sarcode of zoologists, if not identical, 
are at all events in the highest degree analogous formations. 

** Whence, the distinctions between animals and plants viewed 
in the above light must be thus understood : that in the latter 
the contractile substance, as the primordial utricle, is enclosed 
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within a rigid ligneous membrane, which permits only an in¬ 
ternal motion, evidenced in the phfenomcna of circulation and 
rotation ; while in the former it is not thus enclosed. The pro¬ 
toplasm in the form of the primordial sac is, as it were, the ani¬ 
mal element in the plant in which it is confined, being/w only 
in the animal kingdom.^^ 

(Jamal Notes on the Characeaj. 

Circulation, —I have repeated the experiments of Amici, Du- 
trochet and others by ligaturing the internode of the large Nitella 
at several places with similar results. The circulation has hardly 
been arrested; but to succeed well in this, an old internode must 
be taken. On one occasion an inch of one of these long inter¬ 
nodes was cut out of the centre with a blunt pair of scissors and 
placed on a glass slide in a little water, and under a piece of 
plass about the same width; the water therefore but just covered 
its extremities ; in this portion the circulation continued in op¬ 
posite directions (for fortunately one of th(‘, white lines or ^Mines 
of repose was uppermost) for ten minutes by the watch; the 
larger bodies ceasing to circulate first, and lastly the molecules. 
Tenacity of life, —The iuternodes which 1 ligatured perished 
after a few days j indeed this is the common fate of the Cha- 
racece; but the nodes retain their vitality, and the small inter- 
nodes also. Single, isolated cells and small inteniodes, which 
can hardly be seen with the naked eye, frequently retain their 
green colour, and keep up a continueu rotation of their mucus- 
layer for eight and ten months after they have been separated 
from every part, dead and living, belonging to the parent plant; 
but they do not appear to increase in size in the least. Those 
little shoots which spring from the cells of the nodes (the bulbels 
probably of Montague*) would probably grow into new plants 
if favourably situated for nourishment, as the nodes commonly 
throw out roots as well as shoots, when the other parts of the 
plant are threatened with destruction, 

Endosmosis, —The rapidity with which water passes through 
the cell-wall of the interuoae, as shown by the experiment de¬ 
tailed at the commencement of this paper, indicates the amount 
of fluid that might pass from one internode to another through 
contact even of their extremities; and hence how the nutritious 
fluid formed in the roots might also find its way from the roots 
to the extremities of the plant. 

Gemtnn^ton.—The nucules of Chara verticillata which were 
placed in water on the 21st of March germinated at the end of 

* Ann. des Sc, Nat. Bot. 3 %4r, t. xviii. p. 66. 
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twenty-six days; those placed in water on the 2nd of May after 
sixteen days: of fifty nucules placed in water on the Ist of Sep¬ 
tember none have germinated up to the present time (Novem¬ 
ber 15th). At first the young plants appeared in the form of 
Nitella, but not having grown beyond three-quarters of an incli 
in length, they did not pass into that of Chara, Thus, Chara 
begins in the lower form of Nitella; and the oldest internodes 
of the large Nitella, where the endochrotne has disappeared, are 
fluted like the stem of Chara, but not celled like it. Out of the 
first set of nucules (viz. thirteen) four only germinated, and one 
of these threw out two plants, but both did not grow with equal 
rapidity, one remaining abortive or stationary. 

Bombay, I5th November 185.5. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES VIIL axd IX. 

Plate VIII. 

Fiy, 1. Portion of an intemotle of Nitella, showing the arrangement of the 
“green disks” in the “ green layer also (a) one of the white 
lines or “ lines of repose’’ *. 

Fiy. 2. Transverse section of uitto, showing (fl^) the “ pren layer;*^ (5, h) in¬ 
ternal border of “ mucus-layer(c. c) “ hncH of repose.” 

Fiy. 8. Portion of tlic green layer showing its structure; also the chloro- 
ph>ll-mucu« of the “green disk and its transparent cell. 

Fiy. 4. Cavity of “ green disk divided into comportments with a griuiule 
in each. 

Fiy. 5. Ditto nearly tilled with starch-grains, the chlorophyll having almost 
disajipcared. 

Fiy. 6. Stareh-groins of ditto, separate. 

Fiy. 7- Portion of the “ mueus-Iaycr ” as it issues from the inteniode, 
containing the “ globular vesicles,” “ circular disks,” irregular 
bodies and granules, 

Fiy. 8. “ Circular disk ” of small Nitella, with molceuhir-fonned nucleus 
contracted into an oval sliajie. 9. Ditto from mucnis-layer of 
Chara verticillata. 10. Ditto from mucus-layer of large Nitella. 
Fiy. 11. Irregular body from mucus-layer of small Nitella. 12. Ditto 
agariciform, from Chara rertteillata and large Nitella, inferior 
view . 13. Ditto ditto, superior view. 

Fiy. 14. “Globular vesicle” with circular disk or nucleus in situ, sur¬ 
rounded by grauuliferouB mucus. 

Fiy. 15. Ditto with nii “irregular body” in the position of the circular 
disk or nucleus. 

Fiy. 15. Globular vesicle containing a plurality of circular disks. 

Fiy. 17. ” Globular vesicle ” of large Nitella with disk or nucleus in situ, 
surrounded by granuliferous mucus, in which are imbedded two 


♦ All these figures should be viewed as diagrams delineated after nature 
as far os circumstances would permit; and should any discrepancy be found 
between them and the text, the reader is reijucsted to be guided by the 
latter. 
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green disks ;’* as they are situated when seen to undergo rota¬ 
tory motion. 

Fig. 18. “Cilobular vesicle” of large Nitelh, containiug agariciform “ir¬ 
regular body.” 18'. Ditto of small Niiella, containing in addition 
to its nucleus an irregular body imbedded in its gninuhfcrous 
mucus; as it is situated wlicn seen to undergo partial rotatory 
motion. 

Fig. 19. Portion of internodc of Nifella, showing the breaking uji of the 
green layer preparatory to grouping of the green disks. 

f'^g. 20. Ditto, with gre^en disks grouped or enclosed in the “ globular 
vesicles.” 

Fig. 21. (irou])s which have assumed a Sjiherieal form : (a)globular vesicle 
or so-called “gonidiul cell” stitfened and clarified, yet capable of 
projecting ambulatory processes (see fig. a); [b) sccondarj 
coat oircumscribing granuhferous mucus, gi*een (hsk, &c. 

Fig. 22. “ Globular vesicle ” showing internal granuliferous mucus eireum- 
scribed by secondary coat, mass of green disks, and “ circular 
disk.” 

This form is often seen without the mucus in a perished, half* 
develoficd state, when the “ circular disk ” is always particularly 
cvidimt; thus with the other elements of the coll at once indicating 
its identity with the ” globular vesicle ” and rhizopodous iiatiU'C. 

Fig. 2.*f. “ Globular vesicle ” showing secondary coat, granuliferous mucus, 
and mass of green disks all now seiiarated ; (0,0) stiffened ambu¬ 
latory j)ro(*e8se8. 

Fig. 24. Ditto, with granuliferous mucus presenting a mulberry form of 
’segmentation. Cell about l-“3(K)th of an inch in diameter. 

h^g, 25. Ditto, lateral view'. 

Mg. 20. Ditto, after separation of the segments into monads, and disap¬ 
pearance of the secondary coat. 

Fig, 27 . Ditto, bursting and giving exit to the monads, green disks, &r., 
and other effete matter contracted into a small brown nucleus. 

FHg. 28. Small “globular vesicle” with “irregular body” in the position 
of the nucleus, developing one monad only. Cell or vesicle 
1~2150th of an inch ; monad l’-43tK)th of an inch in diameter. 

Figs* 29, .'10, 31. Monads of the globular vesicles or cells assuming dif¬ 
ferent forms. All alxnit 1 “4800th of an inch in diameter when 
globular. 

Figs. 32, 33, 34. The same after a few days' growth; now about 1-2150th 
of an inch in diameter, assuming the forms of Amosba and Act in* 
ophrys ; w ith (jontracting vesicle. 

Fig. 35. Vertical section of a young plant of C/iara verticillata, with nucule 
still attached, (a) nucule ; (b) external cellular coat; (c) middle 
or laminated black coat; (d) internal delicate coat; (e) circlet of 
roots springing from cells of first node; (/J second position of 
cytoblast, viz. at the termination of the granuliferous mucus which 
fills the extremity of the root; (g) third position of the cytoblast, 
viz. when attached to the side of the root at some distance from 
the granuliferous mucus of the extremity; (A) circlet of roots 
arising from the cytoblast so situated. The small figures, 1 to 6 , 
indicate cells of the stem in successive stages of aevclopment; 
showing that the formation of the “ mucus-layer ” is preceded by 
the presence of a mass of hyaline, spherical vesicles of different 
sizes, which at first fill the young cell. 

Fig. 36. Last three cells (viz. 4, 5, 6) of fig. 35, more m^ified. 

Fig. 37. One of the new root-buds of (k), fig. 35, magnified, to show that 
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the macus-layer of the root also is preceded by the presence of 
hyaline vesicles, as well as that of the cell of the stem; shows also 
position of the cytoblast, viz, at the fi^e end of the root-bud. 

Plate IX, 

Fiff. 1. Dark green spherical cyat appearing in the intemodes of Niiella at 
the commenccTnent of decomposition (see p. 14, loc. oii.), of 
diflTcrent sizes, but the largest aoout 100th of an inch in diameter; 
the green colour arising fnim distension with the green disks and 
other contents of the intcmode. 

Fig. 2, Ditto after the formation of a secondary cyst circumscribing these 
contents. 

Fig, 3. Ditto, with the contents of the secondary cyst divided into four 
ciliated sacs: {a) effete matter or green disks thrown off; 
(If, b) monads between the two cysts. 

Fig, 4, Ditto, with the contents of tlie secondary cyst divided into two sacs 
onl 3 \ which are ciliated, and contain respectively a portion of the 
green disks in their interior. 

Fig, 6. Ciliated sac fully developed, now assuming the form of Otosioma, 

Fig. 6. Otostoma (H. J. C.) about lOOth of an inch long: (a) lateral view 
of plicated buccal cavity; (A) spherical vesicles of different sizes, 
which together with mucus fill up the abdominal cavity; (i) one 
of these vesicles magnified, containing five smaller ones situated 
on one side and filled with a brown yellow fluid. 

Fig, 7. Ditto : (a) oral orifice, ear-shaped; (c) fusiform organ; (d, d) con¬ 
tracting vesicles; (e) pellets of green food, which, when present, 
with the mucus and spherical vesicles mentioned in fig. 6, fill the 
abdominal cavity ; (/) anal orifice. 

Fig, 8. Ditto, showing arrangement of cilia over the surface. 

Fig, 9, Portion of a filament of Spiroggra just after coi^jugation, showing 
(o) a cell containing a development of spherical cells filled with 
yellowish refractive mnules; (h'j a cell containing a development 
of tubulating cells 3iso filled with yellowish refractive germs or 
granules; (Ir) exit of the latter; (c) a spore destroyetl by the 
same development; (d) a cell in which a litter of monadb has 
been developed, having in addition to polymorphism a single 
cilium attached to them respectively, and hence frequently 
assuming the form of yoiu^ ; (d!) the same monads 

after having left the cell, l^nads about 1-2150th of an inch in 
diameter. 

Fig, 10, Two cells of a filament of Spiroggra, showing (5) a spore de¬ 
stroyed by the tubulating coll; (c) one of the tubes leading 
through the septum of the cell to insert itself into the souna 

Z re of the next cell. 

jlena {Cnmenula, Diyar.(?)) filled with embryonic cells (?), 
also showing the nucleus and its cell, and the ** red snot or b<^y 
attached to its proper cell; (a) vertical view of embryonic cell; 
(5) lateral view of aitto. 

Ftg. 12. l^tto, with embryonic cells and general contents mueh deranged; 
also presenting faint traces of segmentation of another dWe- 
lopment. 

Fig* ld» Ditto, with a few only of the embryonic cells left; the green 
colouring matter gone, and the whole contents of the Euglma 
yielding to the development of eight or ten spherical cells filled 
with minute granules of equal size; (a, 5) the same spherical cell# 
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after exit, aMuming respectively the forms of Amceha and Actin^ 
cpAry*. 

Fiff. 14. Old cell of Euglena viridis presenting one large granuliferous 
Amceba instead of several small ones; a portion of effete inatt^ 
left in the cell, and the Ammba throwing its processes through its 
crevices. 

Fi^. 16. Portion of a filament of Oscillaforia (princeps, Kg. (?)), in which a 
dt'velopinent of some genus of (Edogonium having taken place 
in the midst of the cells of the Oscillatoria, they ore bursting 
through its slieath. 

Fig. l(>. Fureularian rotiferous animalcule in which the tubulating cell has 
become developed : (a) dilated round form assumed by the extre¬ 
mity of the tube before bursting. 


X .—Amended Description of the Genus Scaphula, Benson, a 
freshwater form of the Arcacea; with characters of a new 
species from Tenasserim, By W. H. Benson, Esq. 

Since the year 1825, when the little bivalve Arcaceoua shell, 
Scaphu/a CehXy described in the ^Journal of the Calcutta Asiatic 
Society ^ for 183^5, occurrcjd to me in the rejcctamemta of the 
River Jumna in Bundelkbund, no species has been added to the 
genus. In the past year a rich collection of land and fresh¬ 
water shcOls, containing many new species, was made in the 
British provinces of Burmah, from the frontier above Prome 
on the Irawadi to Mergui, by Mr. W. Theobald, jun., who has 
obligingly submitted them to my examination. Among them 1 
find a very distinct species of Scaphula, with the epidermis 
strongly developed, and the hinges joined by the ligament, as 
was the case with one of my specimens of S, Celox, which ex¬ 
hibited vestiges of a light epidermis. A conjecture has been 
hazarded by an English naturalist, probably from the view of 
the specimens presented to the Zoological Society in 1834, that 
the snell was a subfossil extinct form. The present discovery 
must set that opinion completely at rest. Besides the specimens 
of S, Celox from the Jumna, some were subsequently procured 
from the bed of its tributary, the River Cane, at Banda, and in 
1835 I observed the species in a collection of shells made in the 
vicinity of the Khassya Hills to the east of Bengal. 

The new form was found in some abundance in the Tenasserim 
River, and we may now hope that other species will yet be 
found in Burmah, and in the countries extending to Cochin 
China, as they be^me gradually open to the naturalist. 

Scaphula was first made known in the 'Zoological Journal^ 
for 1834. In 1840 Swainson applied the same name to a form 
of the Olivacea, having overlooked the previous employment of 
the term as a generic designation. The more perfect state of 
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the TenasBerim species, and the variation of characters, will 
permit of a more correct diagnosis of the genus than was possible 
from the typical species, specimens of which are exceedingly 
rare. No conchologist has collected in Jluudelkhund since the 
period of my residence in that province, and a search which 1 
made for specimens of the shell, during a hurried visit to Banda 
in 1844, pr<)\cd fruitless. 

Sraphula, Benson. Zool. Journ. 1831, vol. v. p. 46‘l-5, 

Testa 8P(pn\alvis, \nlde inoequilaternlis, snl)tra[>cziformi8, carina valida 
ab unibonibiis distantibus usque ad marginem posteriorem et 
basalcni cxtendeiite ; eardo rectiliiiearis, medio tenuis, ad extre- 
mitates sulci<leiitatas latior, dentibus aiiterioribus 4, crenulatis, 
minutis obliquis, jiosterioribus lamellatis, parallelibus, intus ob¬ 
lique descendentibus, 4 nd 0, jiriino obliquis, dernurn transversis, 
raro bifurcatis, muuita; ligameutum exterius, rhombiformc, inter 
utnbones situni ; epidermis tenuis vel crasse lamelloso-rugosa; 
musculi adductoris irnprej^sio aatica uiiica, posteriores duee sub- 
distautes quorum inferior oblougo-quadrata; pallii impressio 
Integra. 

The genus is at once distinguished from its nearest allies, 
Area and Cuculkea, by the hinge being linear and edentate in 
the middle and for the greatest part of its length, and by the 
form and position of the teeth at the extremities; the laminar 
posterior ones, which are sometimes ramose, running obsoletely 
and obliquely into the interior of the shell. The two distinct 
adductor muscular impressions, and the squareness of the lower 
one on the posterior side in both species, are peculiar features 
supporting the claims of the type to generic distinction. 

Scaphula Pinna, n. s. 

Testa elongato-triangulari, subtrapeziforini, extus sub epidermide 
albida, intus ca^rulescentc, antice angusta, extrernitate suoacute an- 
gulata, arcuatini descendente, postice subalata, expansa, extrernitate 
supeme arcuata, infra rectangulari; carina acuta, compressa; pagina 
postica majori subremoto, autica confertim coucentrice sulcata, 
utrinnue radiatim striatula; epidermidc fusco-uigra, crasso rufijofio- 
lamellatn, marginem nigrescentem excedente; musculi autenoris 
itnprcssione ovato-rotundata, posterioribus duabus, superiori sub- 
cardinali elongata, angusta, interiori elongato-quadrata. 
liOng. 11, alt. 5, crass. 6 mill, 

Uahitat in flumine Tenasserim. 

The River Tenasserim has a course through nearly three 
degrees of latitude, between the coast ranges and the high 
interior chain which forms the British boundary towards Siam, 
before it turns suddenly towards its embouchure at Mergui. 

The appearance of a slight iridescence on the bluish enamel 
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of the interior in this species, is due, when visible, solely to 
weathering, and is evidently not the normal state of the surface. 
At first sight the shi'll might be taken for a specie's of Modiola, 
and by its discoverer was supposed to be a species ol‘ Dreunetui, 
It was not until the hinge had been subniitled to the lens that 
its true characters were aseertained. 

A deserijition of the typical species may here be subjoined in 
an amended form. 

Scapknla Celox, Benson. Journ. As. Sue. Calc. vol. v. p. 750 

Testa eloncato-trapeziformi, nJhida, rrmrgiiiihus (superiori et inferiori) 
parallelihus, antice rot undata, posticc ohlicjue truncata; carina vix 
compressa ; pagiiiii antica, multo majori, costulis exigiiis radiatis 
muiiita, postica la'vi ; epidennide temii cornea induta; musciili 
anterioris iuipressione ovata, postcrioris inferiori elongato-qua- 
drata. 

Long. 12, alt. 5, crass. 8 mill. 

Habitat in flurninibus Jumna et Cane, necnon in rivo quodam Ben- 
galise citra Gangern. 

In one specimen, from the River Cane, the keel has a dis¬ 
position t(» be double, with an intervening furrow. This is ap¬ 
parently only an accidental variation. 

Cheltcnliam, 10th January 1856. 


XL — Description of Tauystoma tubiferum, a Burmese form 
related to the Genus Anostoma of Lamarck. By W. II, Ben¬ 
son, Esq. 

The only Eastern shell hitherto made known which bears any 
relation to the Brazilian genus Anmfoma, is the little species dis¬ 
covered by the late Capt. Boys in llajjiootana, designated by me 
as A. Boysii* It was separated by ITeilFer under the generic 
name of Boysia, and soon after by Albers as Hypostonm. A 
singular Anostomatous shell, still more minute than Boysia, was 
found by Mr. W. Theobald on the banks of the Irawadi. Its 
open umbilicus, differing from the closed rim ate volution of the 
known types, and especially the curious solute and protracted 
last whorl and trumpet-mouthed aperture (which is aentatc, as 
in the ancient genus Anostoma), render it desirable to charac¬ 
terize the shell as a new type of form, under the name of Tnny- 
Btomap which may be considered as generic or sectional according 
to the views of systematists, some of whom do not admit the 
claim of Boysia to generic separation. 

Ann. if May. N, Hist. 8cr. 2. VoL xvii. 
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Tmtf$t(ma, nobis* 

Testa oonroluta, conoidea; umbilicus apcrtus; apfiractus ultimas 
Bolutus, protractus^ sursum tortus, apertufam dentatam alte tollens; 
peristoma horizoutale, expausum. 

T, tubiferum, nobis. 

Testa depresso-conoidoa, radiato-striata, cornea, sntura excavata, 
Bpira brcviter conoidoa, apicc obtiisiusculo ; anfractibus 3, convoxis, 
ultimo tubam protractam, sursum tortarn, alliorem quam apice, 
efformantc, ad periphaeriam validc ct obtuse cariuato, supenie 
baltea tumida, a poripiioeria sulco profuiido separata, muiiito, 
Bubtua coiivexo, niarj;ine umbilici aperti perspectivi anp;ulato, 
angulo usque ad aperturam evtcndeute; apertura horizontali, 
sursum spcctantc, ()-7-dcntata, dentibus lamelliformibus duabtis 
parietalibus, supera validiori duplicata, inferiori minore profunda, 
1 coluniellari mediocri, 4 jmlataliluis, quarum superiori duplicata 
tcrtiaque majoribus; peristomate libero, valdc expanso, refiexi- 
usculo. 

Diam. major 4, min. 3, axis 2 mill. 

Habitat ad Thyet-Mio prope ripas fluminis Irawadi Burmanici, saxis 
calcareis adheerens. 

This interesting shell was found by Mr. Theobald to be very 
local, but not uncommon at the spot indicated—about six miles 
south of the frontier station. It was not met with lower down 
the river at Prome, nor elpewhert*. 

Cycluphonis fulgurntus, Pfr., was found from Thyet-Mio to 
Rangoon; and a gigantic Megalomastomay of the type of M. 
ChrysalliSf Pfeiffer, r(*8(‘mblu)g in size and figure Pupina grandis 
of Forbes, near Moulmein, verifying the opinion communicated 
to Dr. Pfeiffer, that the true habitat of those two species was 



Five new species of Gray's genus Alycaus occurred, two of 
which are related to the Himalayan A, strangulatua, H., and 
A, gibbtis of (Joclun China, There are also two new forms of 
Pterocyclos, two of Pupina, besides a third from Sylbet, a new 
Leptopoma, an Otopoma (?), and two or three new Cyclophori. 
Two new minute Hydrocena, closely allied to my Khassya CycL 
sarritum, with the operculum, enable me to fix the place of that 
species, as well as of C. tersum, mihi, and probably of G, Milium, 
both of which Pfeiffer, in a letter dated some months ago, con¬ 
jectured to belong to Hydrocena. Cyclotus and Diplommatim, 
which are Indian forms, are not represented in the collection. 

In new Helices the collection is very rich : one form in par- 
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ticiilar is curiottSi from its resemblance to the North American 
U. hirsuta, Say. 

Mr. Theobald^s personal researches in the Punjab and Sikkim 
have also added new forms from the Salt Eauge and Darjiling. 

Cheltenham, Pith January 1856. 


XII.— On Pleurodictyum problematicum. By William King, 
Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in Quecn^s College, 
Galway, Corresponding Member of the Natural History and 
Medical Socic'ty of Dresden, &c. 

[With a Plate.] 

A FEW weeks since I selected, from the extensive sale collection of 
Dr. Krantz of Bonn, several fine specimens of the Pleurodicttfurn 
problematicum of Goldfuss, from the Upper Devonian sandstone 
of Daun in the Eifel. Pnwiously, I hud not examined any 
examples of this singular fossil: all the information I then pos- 
sessecl respecting it was derived from some published figures and 
descriptions by Goldfuss, Phillips, and Lyell; and 1 had an im¬ 
pression that the vermiform appendage, oecurring within it, was 
generally considered to be a foreign body. 

Plew'odictyam problematicam, us it usually occurs, may in 
general terms be described as an oval or nearly circular discoid 
body, having one surface free and the other firmly adhering to u 
portion of the matrix in which it occurs. If observed attentively, 
it will be seen to consist of a number of closely packed, more or 
less inclined subpolygoual cones, with their apex or small end 
corresponding to the free surface, and their base attached to the 
matrix; the cones arc at a slight distance from one another, 
but connected by means of a number of short thread-like pro¬ 
cesses crossing the vacant interspaces. Within the central area 
of the free surface a sigmoid or S-sbaped vermiform appendage 
is seen lying among the interspaces, and having both termi¬ 
nations passing down to the opposite or adhering surface. 

Sir Charles Lyell has given a tolerably correct view, natural 
size, of the free surface of this fossil in his excellent Manual, 
p. 429, 5th edit. The same surface is represented, twice the 
natural size, in PL X. fig. 1, so as to exhibit the diflPcreiit parts 
more obviously. 

The fossil, as just described, is a cast; it will therefore be evi- 
dent, that the cones are casts of subpolygonal cells,—the vacant 
intempaces, their walls,—and the short thread-hke processes 
crossing the same, casts of tubular openings or foramina in the 
oell-wails. It will also be obvious, tnat the free surface exhibits 

9* 
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the aggregated bases of the cells; and it necessarily follows, that 
the opposite or adhering surface is that* * * § to which the ccU-aper- 
tures are turned. It wull now be undei*stood why Pkurodictyum 
probletmticum is usually considered a coral. 

Respecting the vermifomi aj)pendage, Lycll, Milne-Edwards 
and llaime consider it to be the remains of a Serpula, or a ser^ 
puliform bodf/, and that our fossil is attached to it: on the con¬ 
trary, Phillips describes the appendage in question as a vermi¬ 
cular cast in the tubule of some mollusk (?) which has perforated 
the coral 

The '‘coraP^ itself struck PhillijH as having considerable 
resemblance* to his Favosites megastoma and itnimepta\j spe¬ 
cies w^hich l)e Koninek ])laces in his genus Micheknia. Milne- 
Edwards and Hainie include it in Poritidte, a family of th(*ir 
division Zoantharia perforata J. Rut Dr. Roemer of Breslau ob¬ 
jects to this collocation, and appears to have no doubt whatever 
of its close relation to Michelinia^ particularly the species M. 
favosa^. 

Notwithstanding there may be different shades of opinion 
among palaiontologists respecting the nature of Pkarodictyum, 
they all seem to agree in regarding it as a coral, and in con¬ 
sidering the vermiform appendage as having no organic con¬ 
nexion with it. At this stage of the present paper I feci it 
necessary to aunoun<*e, that 1 totally dissent from the views just 
given: 1 cannot think that the fossil itself is a coral, properly 
so called; nor can 1 reconcile myself to any other opinion than 
that the vermiform appendage is a structure constituting an 
integral portion of its organization. 

Jlcforc stating my views, however, I purpose giving a some¬ 
what detailed description of our fossil; and in doing so I think 
it best to describe its different parts in their original state, and 
not as casts. 

Pleurodicfyim prohlemuticum is externally a nearly circular 
concavo-convex discoid body, the under surface or base being 
concave. It seldom exceeds an inch and a quarter in diameter 
and about three-eighths of an inch in thickness. Its upper sur¬ 
face slopes off regularly to the margin, which is thin. These 

• Vide “ Fibres and Descriptions of the Paloeozoic Fossils of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somersetshire,” p. 209. 

t Palaeozoic Fossils, p. 20. 

X Vide reference to these authors in a subsequent part of this paper. 

§ Dr. Roemer^ views are advanced in the last edition of Bronn*s 
' Lethaea Goognostica.’ 1 have not been able to consult the details of my 
friend’s views, as given in this work; but he gave me an outline of them 
during a joyous day we had together last September among the Stringooe- 
phaluses, Megalodons, &c. at PafFrstb. I hope he may be induced to give 
an English dress to his views on Pleuraditftywn in the ‘ Annals.* 
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character* give a vertical section of it a somewhat crescentic 
shape, as may be seen by a reference to Plate X, fig. 2. 

Internally it consists of a number of short, rather wide, sub- 
polygonal cells, with generally four sides, subradially and alter¬ 
nately arranged, and arising from a thin, nearly circular basal 
plate thickest in the centre and slightly wrinkled concentrically. 
According to Edwards and Ilaimc this part is covered with cpi- 
theea. By means of the basal plate, a Pleurodictyum attached itself 
to some foreign body,—at Daun, gentTally to the* convex valve of 
a Chonctes; but in process of grow^th it spread beyond the 
margins of the shell. Impressions of this part often exliibit 
subradial and anastomosing lines, which are nothing more than 
marks of the cell-w^alls arising from its thinness. An impression 
of the basal plate with its subradial and anastomosing lines, and 
a cast of the Chonet(‘s valve to which it was attached, are repre¬ 
sented in PI. X. fig. 3. 

The cells, of which there appear to be between sixty and 
seventy in a full-sized specimen, are nearly upright in the central 
portion, exterior to which they become more and more inclined 
towards the margin, w here they are horizontal or nearly so (vide 
PI. X. figs, 2 & 8). This modification gives rise to a pecu¬ 
liarity of form requiring to be noticed : tin* central cells* stand 
on a true base; but those situated outside of them lose it gra¬ 
dually by one of their side walls (the outermost) becoming insen¬ 
sibly converted into a base;—the marginal cells, in short, repose 
completely on one of their side walls (vide PI. X. fig. 2). All 
the cells, except those in the centre, have their mouth directed 
towards the margin. 

The ccll-basca arc usually somewhat rhombic or oval, with 
the longitudinal axis diri’ctcd from the centre to the margin of 
the fossil (vide PI. X. fig. 1); and they ant generally jth of an 
inch in length, and y^ths in width. 

All, except the marginal cells, have the inner surface of their 
base marked with a central prominence, which becomes converted 
into a median ridge in the submarginal cells. The prominences 
and ridges have produced those large depressions seen on casts 
of the cell-bases (vide PI. X. figs. 1 fed). 

The cells are marked interiorly with a number of fine longi¬ 
tudinal costules (generally five or six on eaeli of the four walls), 
which are spinulose on and near the base, and plain an the sides, 
where their linear arrangement is most decided. On the base 
the costules are nearly obsolete ; but their spinules are strongly 

It will simplify my dtjscription by designating the cells confined within 
the area occupied by the vermiform appendage—cffs/rcr/ re/Av,—those on 
the inar^n — marginal cells, — and those between both of the latter— sub~ 
marginal cells, 
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developed, particularly ou eacli aide of the prommenee or me¬ 
dian ridg 6 » The plain coatulea are most prominent near the 
margins of the cells, giving the latter a sulcated character. 
Although, from their being nearly obsolete on the base of the 
cells, it is difficult to trace the costiiles on this part, yet there 
are sufficient indications to show that they radiate from the 
central prominence or median ridge and pass up the walls. 
The intervening furrows are except at the inferior half of 

the cells and the marginal portion of the base, where they are 
punctured : on casts they appear like granulated lines. The 
Hpinules have produced those pricked holes exhibited on casts of 
the eell-bases (vide P). X. figs. ] Sc I). 

The walls of the cells vary from ^ 77 th to ^th of an inch in 
thickness, the thickest portion being at the base. Besides the 
character last described, they an* perforated completely through 
or forammated, usually at intervals of about y'^^th of an inch. In 
general the peiforations or foramina, which are arranged some¬ 
what longitudinally (vide PI. X. figs. 5 & 6 ), pass direct through 
the substance of the cell-walls, except at or near their base, 
where they are long, curved, and sometimes anastomosed (^vide 
PI. X. figs. 4 See,)* In their foraininated charaett r the cell- 
walls offer a striking resemblance to those of Faroaitea and 
Michelinia, 

Interpolated or young cells are occasionally seen springing 
from all points of the outermost walls of old submarginal cells: 
when not m contact with the basal plate they are of a conical 
form, and their pointed base terminates usually in two foramina 
which diverge and pass into the adjoining cell or cells (vide 
PI. X. figs. 2 & 7 ). 

All the cells, cxeept those in the centre, grew out horizontally 
for awhile; but as soon as new cells external to them were de¬ 
veloped, their aperture became turned up, giving a geniculated 
form to their outward outline, as represented in PI. X. figs. 2 & 8 . 
This peculiarity of growth occasionally gave rise to a consi- 
demble interspace between the mouths of old adjacent cells. It 
is in this interspace that their interpolated or young mbmarginal 
cells, noticed in the last paragraph, originated. The develop¬ 
ment of the latter did not cause the fossil to increase in height, 
as might be supposed) for in no instance have I observed them 
to rise above the old cells. The increase of Pleurodictyum was 
by horizontal growth, mainly due to young cells originating on 
its margin : in their earliest stage, even when scarcely ^th of an 
inch in length, these young marginal cells are foraminately con¬ 
nected with older ones, and their pointed or inferior end is also 
often seen terminating in two diverging foramina, as obtains in 
their submarginal analogues. 
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Within the central area, there winds tortuously through the 
substance of the cell-walls the vermiform appendage dready 
noticed. In thickness it sometimes equals the width of the 
cell-bases. The best way of examining this structure is on 
a cast of the under surface of the fossil, similar to that repre¬ 
sented in PI. X. fig. 1, where it may be seen in the centre fol¬ 
lowing a course resembling the letter S through the interspaces 
separating the casts of the cells. Neither of its terminations is 
seen on the surface under consideration, as both are continued 
with a slight outward curve down to the opposite or adherent 
surface, completing as it were the form of the letter, but having 
the tails bent on one and the same side of its plane. Another 
mode of describing this appendage may be adopted by restoring 
the fossil in imagination, and placing its upper surface before 
the eye. Commencing at one of its terminations, which is situated 
about midway between the margin and the centre, it may be 
traced passing down among the cells with a sinuous curve to the 
basal plate, across the central part of which it makes a sigmoid 
flexure; it next pusses with another sinuous curve to the surface, 
reappearing at about the middle of the side opposite to where it 
entered. The course of the apjieiidagc* is often difficult to trace; 
but I have no doubt that the one just described, allowing for 
some slight deviations, w^ill be found to be approximately eoricet. 
I oaimot positively state that 1 have made out the form of its 
terminations, though one of them, in a specimen before me, has 
some appearance of being constricted just immediately bi'fore it 
appears at the surface: with this exception, the thickness of the 
appendage, throughout its entire length, appears to be remark¬ 
ably uniform. 1 also observe that its thickness bears a compa¬ 
rative proportion to the size of the fossil, the largest specimen# 
having the thickest appendage. 

A remarkable circumstance respecting the course of this struc¬ 
ture remains to be noticed. In half the number of specimens 
before me, it is folded, where in contact w^ith the basal plate, in 
the written form of an s ; but in the other half, the letter, as it 
were, is exactly reversed. In the specimens represented under 
PI. X. figs. 1 & 4, It may be said to be normally folded; whei*eas 
in LyelPs figure referred to it is inversely folded. 

Connected with the statement that the appendage passes 
through the substance of the cell-walls, I may add, that it never 
passes through the cells themselves: those adjacent are short¬ 
ened and variously altered in shape to suit its form, as may be 
seen represented in PI. X, figs. 2 & 9. This is also the case 
with the foramina; for their thread-like casts, when adjacent 
to the appendage, never appear as if passing into it, except in 
what are obviously accidental cases; they are alw^ays to be seen 
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curving over, by, or below it. ^Ifeotb modifications arc exhibited 
inPLX, figs. 1,2, 4&9. 

With respect to the cell-apertures, as exhibited on the upper 
or convex surface, I have endeavoured by grinding down a 
few casts, from their basal or concave surfaci*, to cxliibit them. 
The specimens at my service for this purpose arc, however, so 
few, that I have been compelled to represent a gutta-percha im¬ 
pression taken from a very indifferent one (vide IM. X. fig. 10). 
The apertures it uill be seen are soinewbat circular and sub- 
polygonal; and the central portion contains the apertures of 
several small cells, thi‘ size of which is attributable to the ver¬ 
miform appendage lying beneath them, thereby preventing their 
full development. 1 failed in discovering the terminations of the 
appendage in this speeimen; but judging from others, I am 
disposed to place them near the marks ^ *. 

Plmrodu'tyum having been generally considered a (^ral, it 
may be exfiected that 1 should examine the grounds on which 
this opinion is founded; but 1 contend, that it is quite uniic- 
eessary for me to enter on sucli a step : all I have to perform is 
to prove that the vermiform appendage is integral to the fossil. 
It may also bo observed, that even before the generally received 
view can be discussed, the appendage must first be proved to be 
a foreign body. Were it not for the vermiform appendage, 1 
should at once subscribe to the opinion that our fossil was a 
coral;—the only question with me would be, as to w hut division 
of the class Corallana it belonged. 

I am quite willing, however, to institute a comparison between 
Pleurodictyum and those corals with which it has been associated, 
a step which may be of some service in working out the question 
shortly to be discussed. 

The family Poritida, in which MM. Edwards and Haime 
place our fossil, is composed of genera, having, with a few 
tertiary and Jurassic exceptions*, all its representatives living in 
our present seas, Tiie agreement between it and the genera 
alluded to consists in the foraminated character of the cell-walls 
and the absence of harizontal plates; but there is an important 
difference prevailing; as in the group named a well-developed 
septal apparatus (consisting of vertical plates) exists, which is 
absent in the fossil f* 

♦ Milne-Edwards and Jules Haime, sinoe the Introduction to their 
Monograph of British Fossil Corals was written, have added a new 
genus to the family Poritida under the name Protara*a, It is typified 
with Hairs Silurian Poriies vetmta. This species and another (Protaraa 
Vemeuili) occur in the Silurian beds of North America. 

t Mr. Rupert Jones has kindly supplied me with a copy of Edwards and 
Haime’s dia^osis of Pleurodictyum since much of this paper was written. 
As I differ from these able Invertebretologists respecting the homology of 
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As regards Michelinia (a genus of the family Fmmitidai)^ with 
which lioemer has collo(‘ated Pleurodiclt/um, all its species have 
long tubular corallites, which, although agreeing with our fossil 
in being foraminatcd and longitudinally lineatcd at their margin, 
are filled up, except at top, with numerous transverse irregular 
curving plates, giving them quite a vesicular structure*. There 
is not the least trace of any transverse plates in Pleiirodicfyum, 

Thus admitting for a moment that our fossil is a coral, it 
could not be jilaced either in Poritid(C-\ or Favositiday as di'fincd 
by Edwards and llaimc; nor could it, atiictly speaking, be placed 
in either of the more compndiensive groups named Zoantharia 
perforata and Zoantharia tabulata, to which these families re¬ 
spectively belong; it could only be considered us an aberrant 
form of either one or the other. 

The resc'inblances just made out are, however, of considerable 
value; for they strongly manifest the side which certain affinities 
of Pleurodictyvm lean to. These affinities in my opinion belong 
to parts subordinate to others only occurring in animals higher 
than the Zoanthairs; I am therefore led to consider them as 
merely of secondary importance, lienee I may be allowed to 


eertaiu parts of this fossil, 1 have thought it necessary to give a cojiy of 
their description :—Polypier subdiscoidc, soit hbre, soit fixe sur un corps 
scrpuliforme ou sur unc coquille, k plateau inf^Tieur reconvert d’uue <^pi- 
th^que forte et presentant quehjucs pHs conceutriques; polypit^rites courts, 
prismatiques, irradiant cu uu court faisceau et sc terminout sur une sur¬ 
face Icg^rcnu'nt convexe; calices polygonaux, uu jieu inegaux; trous de la 
rauraille notits et irr(^gifiicrs, assez peu nombreux; les muraillcvs uu peu 
larges, he 2() k 28 ctoisons fonuses p(xr des poutrelles gr^ea qui arancent 
jusqu^au centre de la chambre des polypuHtes ; largeur des calicos de .3 a 6 
miliimktres. Ces polypiers n*ont ordiuairement que 3 ou 4 centimetres do 
(liam^tro total.”—Vide “ Monographic des Polypiers fossiles des terraius 
pal<^ozoiques,” inserted in the Archives du Must^um, tom. v. p. 210, 1851. 
The passage I have italicized evidently refers to the fine longitudinal 
costufes (spinuloso and plain) interveniiq^ between the furrows (punctured 
and plain) previously described in the text (n. 133). But, with all due 
deference to the opinion of MM. Edwards and Ilnime, I am strongly dis¬ 
posed to consider the so-called “ cloisons ” as simjdy homologous with the 
granulations, spinulcs and cchinated costules seen on the septa of many 
Zoanthairs. 


♦ I am much indebted to my friend George Tate, Esq., of Alnwick, for 
placing in my hands his specimens of Michelinia to enable me to make 
myselt acquainted with the character of this interesting geuuH. 

t MM. Edwards and Haime place Plenrodiotyum next to Protarcea in 
Poritida, In their ” MonoCTapnie de« Poritides/' published in the Annales 
des Sciences Naturelles, 3 ser. t. xvi. p. 48. referring to their earlier Mono¬ 
graph in the ‘ Archives,* they state—nous nous bornerons k r^p^er 
lei qu*elle difFferc seulement des lAthartea par une ^pith^sque plus d^ve- 
lop^e, des rauraillcs plus (^|iaisses et des cloisons plus poutndlaires.” 
LUhnr^a, another genus of the family Porifida, is typified with the Astrea 
Pr$bfteri of Bowe%ank,—an eocene fossil described and represented in 
their Monograph of the British Fossil Corals, p. 38. pi. 7* fig* I- 
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state, that our fossil possesses strong collateral affinities with 
the order Zoantharia. 

The question now comes on for discussion, as to what position 
Pleurodictt/um occupied in the Invertebrate division of the animal 
kingdom ? As intimated in the early part of this paper, I dissent 
entirely from the opinion which regards it as a member of the 
class Corallaria. My own opinion is entirely based on the 
presence of the vermiform appendage, which 1 consider a true 
organic constituent of the fossil; it therefore behoves me to 
establish its claims to be considered in this light. 

According toLyell and Mdue-Edwards,7VcM/W/e/yw;?/ attached 
itself to the vermiform appendage, e. e, the “ Serpula of the 
former, and the “ srrjju/iform body of the latter; but this opi¬ 
nion is totally inadmissible from the appendage heiny always in-- 
temaL Recurring to Phillipses view, that it is a verinieular 
east ill the tubule of some inollusk (?) which had perforated the 
coral/^ it may be observed, in the first place, that as 1 have not 
seen specimens from every known locality*, it w ould be improper 
of me to assert that Pleurodictyum never occurs without the 
appendage ; but this I am prepared to state, that, w ith a few 
exceptions, every specimen 1 have examined from Daun possesses 
itin making this assertion I speak advisedly, because possibly 
some parties may dispute it. 1 perceive the a])pendage in the 
smallest as W'cll as the largest specimens; and in some of the 
exceptional cases noted, I can see the vacant space which it ori¬ 
ginally occupied. I am therefore led to conclude, that whenever 
the appendage is alisent it has either fallen out, or been removed 
by some accident. ♦ 

The vermiform appendage in all the specimens that have 
passed under my notice is always folded, as before described, 
somewhat like the letter 8, having its central portion resting on 
the basal plate, and its extremities passing up to opposite sides, 
between the margin and centre, of the upper surface. This con¬ 
stancy of form and position it is impossible to conceive could 
have prevailed had the appendage been a perforating bodyt* 
Again, this structure is never seen otherwise than passing 

It is of extensive goopcraphical range, occurring at West Ogwell and 
Torbay m Devonshire, Nchou in France, Coblcntz ami other places on 
the Rhine, Daun in the Eifel, Alejc in Spain, Goslar in the Ilartz, and 
Jefferson County in the State of Indiana, North America. In all theae 
Icwahties, Pleurodictyum occurs in the Devonian system; but, oecordina to 
Sir R. Murchison, M. Richter has lately described a new species under the 
name P. Lonsdalei from the Silurian beds of Saalfeld (vide Quart Jouni 
of the Gcol. Soc. vol. ix. p. 413). Perhaps Milne-Edwards’s Spongarium 
mu\ be the basal plate of a fossil having some relation to Pleurodictyum ? 

t The two specimens represented under figures 1 & 4. PI. X. are almost 
a fac-simile of each other as regards both form and position. 
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through the substance of the cell-walls : in no case can I perceive 
any appearance as if it had passed through the cells themselves; 
nor have I ever seen anything to show that it cut, as it were, 
any of the foramina*: on the contrary, the cells have been built 
around, or adjacent to, the appendage; and the foramina have 
been carried over or under it. 

These facts 1 regard as completely proving that the original 
of the vermiform appendage was an ///> initw structure " a true 
integral organ of Pleurodictyinn, 

From tin* absence of all evidence to the contrary, it cannot be 
concluded that the Rp])endage was enclosed in a sheath, like that 
of some shell-bearing borers f : it must be the cast of a fleshy 
tube included in, and protected only by, the substance of the 
cell-walls. 

The reader will now be prepared for the statement, that I 
consider the vermiform appendage as the cast of a tubular 
chamber which enclosed the intestinal canal of Pleurodictyum. 

But an intestinal canal necessitates the existence of a mouth 
and an anus. No coral, however, possesses nioi e than one orifice 
to its digestive cavity. Pleurodictyum therefore cannot belong 
to any division of the class Corallana: it must be assumed as 
belonging to a higher type in the scale of animal organization. 

Considering certain primary groups of the Invertebrata pos¬ 
sessing an oral and an anal orifice—for example, Tunicata, Mol- 
lusca and Bryozoaria—if all their existing and extinct represen¬ 
tatives be examined, we sliall fail in observing any to be strictly 
available for Pleurodictyum, This being the case, our only alter¬ 
native is to have recourse to its collateral affinities, which, as 
already seen, lean to Zoantharia. Reflecting on this order, it 
may be asked—of the classes named, having two orifices, which 
one has the closest relation to it ? Obviously Bryozoaria J. But 
in no cell-bearing forms of this class, such as Lepralia, Eschara, 
&c., is there one to be found consisting of large cells with a ver¬ 
miform appendage : all of them have their solid parts consisting 

♦ The vermiform appendage having increased in size as the fossil became 
enlarged, thereby encroaching on the adjacent cells, it must not be sup¬ 
posed that cases exhibiting the foramina broken through do uot occur, it 
may be observed, however, that although I have seen thread-like casts of the 
foramina almost, if not completely, touching the appendage, 1 have never 
perceived any ayinearance os if they had been cut by a boring animal. 

t The cases or close proximity alluded to in the above note completely 
dispel the idea that the appendage originally possessed a shelly sheath, as 
some have conjectured. 

X It may be readily imagined that the class Tunicata occurred to me as 
a group to which Pleurodictyum might belong; but as its collateral affi¬ 
nities lean rather to Mollusca than to the Zoanthio corals, 1 felt myself 
compelled to abandon the idea. 
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of innumerable minute cells^ each being inhabited by a single 
Brj^ozoon. If it were possible for the intestinal canal of every 
animal in a Lepralia to be preserved, a vermiform appendage 
ought to occur in every cell. 

We have now arrived at the great difficulty which besets us 
in considering our fossil to belong to the class Bryozoaria; for 
as there is only one appendage to all its cells, it is evident that 
each one cannot have been tenanted by a single Brj^ozoon. But 
let us again consider the* Zoauthic affinities of Pleurodictyum. 
Why may it not have been inhabited by a Bryozoie form orga¬ 
nized after the Zoanthic type ? In short, why may not its occu¬ 
pant have been a Zoauthoid Bryozoon ? According to this view, 
Fleurodiciytim, although consisting of a number of cells, be¬ 
longed to a simple individual; and it necessarily follow^*^ that its 
cells, instead of being aggregated corullites, were merely cham¬ 
bers coiTCHpondiiig with the interseptal space's or locuH clianic- 
teristic of the laraelliferous corals, particularly those in which 
these parts are formed by confluent plates, as in most species of 
Stephanaphyilia. The cells were probably receptacles for the 
genei-ative organa; and they possibly indicate the existence of a 
number of concentric circles of tentacles similar to those sur¬ 
rounding the orifice of an ordinary Actinia, 

In Pl^rodictyum, the varying number of cells or chambers, 
which is altogether dependent on its size, is not opposed to the 
suggestion just made; since the tentacles in Actmia and some 
allied genera are well known to increase in number as the polyp 
increases in size. 

It would be unwise to specialize too much in an hypothetical 
restoration of the animal that belonged to our fossil; but I cun- 
not refrain from hazarding the conjecture that the chambers 
were surmounted by the stomach. It is highly improbable that 
the vermiform appendage comprised both the stomach and in¬ 
testine, like the alimentary apparatus in Evhitndai, in which, it 
must be understood, the large visceral cavity allows full room for 
the necessary dilatation of the gastric portion | because in the 
fossil the whole appendage was so hemmed in by the substance 
of the cell-walls as to render impossible an increase of any por¬ 
tion of it by repletion, supposing any such portion served as a 
stomach. I am therefore led to consider the vermiform append¬ 
age as being the cast of a tubular chamber which eucloscu only 
the intestinal canal, a view which, it will be observed, is in exact 
accordance with my conjecture as to the cells being inferior in 
position to the stomach. Perhaps the constriction I noticed at 
one of the terminations of the appendage indicates the com¬ 
mencement of the rectum. 

In conclusion, it remains for me to observe, that if the view 
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herein taken of the position of Pleurodictyum in the animal 
kingdom be correct, this fossil will necessarily represent a type, 
which, although not known as living, is one that there is no 
difficulty in conceiving to have existed ; since it forms exactly 
the link that seems to be wanted to connect the true Corals with 
the class Bryozoaria. 

Belmout near Galway, Jan. 9, 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE X. 

Pleurodictyum problematicum. 

Fig. 1. View of has.'il or under surface of a cast, twice the natural size, 
Laving the basal |»latc and nearly one-half of the eells removed 
(the latter from the lower portion of figure). One of the extre¬ 
mities or tails of the vermiform appendage is consequently ex¬ 
posed, curving down among the cells to tne opposite (upper or 
adhering) surface : the other extremity also passes dow'n to the 
same surface, but becoinea coneealed among tbc cells. 

Fig, 2. Longitudinal section tbrougb the centre, partly restored, showing 
casts of central (upright), submargmal (iuelined) and marginm 
(horizontal) cells; also joiiiig cells with their pointed base 
attached to the outer side of oltl ones. The appendage (of which 
a cross section is exposed) is seen htmeath one of the cells, which 
is modified (shortened) to make room for it. The base of the 
central cells exhibits the furrow' or depression resulting from the 
central prominence or median ridge thereon. The dark portion 
at bottom exhibits the space originally occupied by the basal 
plate. 

Fig. 3. Impression of the basal plate, twice the natural size, exhibiting 
marks of the cell-buses, and the shell-valve (east of Chonetes) to 
which it adhejed. The anastomosing lines are rather too strongly 
marked. 

Fig. 4. Representation, thrice the natural size, of a portion of oentral area 
of basal surface, exhibiting the appendage with one of its extre¬ 
mities (the left) passing gradually down among the cells (or 
rather up) to the opposite (upper) surface. This specimen, which 
is different from that under ng. 1, exhibits easts of the foramina 
at the cell-bases, where they ore “ long, curved, and sometimes 
anastomosed i** but alw'ays avoiding the ap{jeudage: it also ex¬ 
hibits the depressions (produced by the wntral prominence or 
median ridge), and the pricked holes (produced by the spimiles 
belonging to the adjoiniug obsolete costules) on ca^ of the cell- 
bases (central and submarginal). 

Pig. &, Cast of a marginal cell showing its (outer) sides and rhombic bate, 
with their punctured furrows and plain marginal sulcations (or 
interveuing costules). 

N.B. This figure ought to have been three times its size to 
exhibit clearly all the characters belonging to the interior of the 
cells. The spinulose costules (not present on this cell) are only 
teen on the base of the central and submarginal oellt. 
jPig, G, Cast of a subm^inal cell showing its inner sides marked with 
oasts of foramina linearly arranged. 

JFfy. T. Casta of submarginal cells exhibiting young interpolated ditto 
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witli their pointed bm tarminntuig in Wkwo foraiiiiiii» wtnnb 
diverge and pau into the a^iotnmg ml or cells/’ 

Fiff. 8, Side view of casts of marginal cells. This figure exhihtti two 
young cells oncinating on the outer side of an old one, causing 
Its aperture to he turned up, thereby giving its outward outhne a 
geniculated form. The small cell to the right reposes completely 
on one of its sides. 

Fig. 9. Side view of two cells, modified owing to the propinquity of the 
appendage, of which a cross section is rcpresenteii. 

F^g 10, Gutta-peieha impression, twice the natural size, of the upjier sur¬ 
face, allowing the somewhat circular and subpolygonal form of 
the cell-apertures. The marks * indicate the probable situation 
of the terminations of the vermiform appt ndage. 


XIII.— On (hfi Mechanism of Aquatic Respiration and on the 
Structure of the Organs of Breathing tu Jnvei tehrate Animals, 
By Thomas Williams, M.I). Lond, F.L.S., Physician to the 
Swansea Infirmary. 

[With a Plate.] 

[Continued from p 42 ] 

Pulrnontfera, 

The Icaf-like appendages of Phytlodoce lamelhgera, which expose 
to the action of the aerating medium a true ehylaqueous fluid, 
differ very little in intimate strueture from the branchial lam mas 
of the Crab, the purpose of uhich is to distribute for respiration 
a current of blood, properly so called. But the trachem of Insects 
have no parallel amongst the respuatory systems of the Inver- 
tebrata. Compared with the respiratory organs of the water- 
breathing Articulata, these tracliem constitute, in a complete 
sense, an apparatus invent(*d de novo, Insi cts, with reference to 
the relations of this system, cannot therefore be said to be to 
the water-breathing Aiinulosc and Articulated animals what the 
Pulmoniferous Gasteropods are to the water-breathing Molluaca. 
In the latter cases nevertheless, the aquatic and atmosphenc 
systems arc strikingly diverse. 

In the instance of the air-respiring Crustaceans no change of 
structure whatever occurs in the respiratory system. The bran- 
chise of the terrestrial Isopoda are precisely the same in every 
detail of minute structure as those of the aquatic genera. The 
inference arises at oner ; these Crustaceans are merely modified 
water-breathers! But when an animal is to be formed whose 
medium of life shall permanently be the atmosphere, a design 
in the construction of the breathing system is adopted m- 
volving express provisions, which stand at marked variance 
from every variety of the water-breathmg machinery. It is 
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acooi^ngl; observe# that the contrast between ' the lung * of 
Polmoniferous^ and the branchia of the Branchiferous Gaste¬ 
ropoda is almost as striking and irrcconcileable as that which 
separates the trachea of the Insect from the breathing plume 
of the Annelid or the gill of the Crab, In the midst of the 
aquatic Articulata, the air-breathing Insect arises on the scene; 
in the midst of the aquatic Moflusca, the pulmonatcd Gas¬ 
teropoda are formed. The object being one and the same, 
namely to produce an air-brcathing animal, the artificer being 
still within the limits of the Invertebrate suhkmgdorn, the ques¬ 
tion is most natural, Are the means in the two cases also the 
same by which the one and the same end is sought to be attained ? 
—No ! they are most wonderfully and extraordinarily dissimilar. 
The tracheie of the Insect pervade tlie entire substance of the 
body of the animal. The ^ lung ^ of the Snail is a mere bag, in¬ 
flated as if by some rude and fallible artist, under the skin of 
the back. The former charms the eye ns discovers the mingling 
of the mtinitcly perfect viith the infinitely minute. The latter 
shocks the mind with disappointment as it views the characters 
of a contrivance at once coarse, clumsy, and inadequate. But is it 
so in reality, or is it so only because imperfectly understood, and 
because it is measured by a wrong and unfair standard? Is 
not such an apparatus, simple as it is, quite enough to sustain 
the sluggish vitality of these slow-moving and sleepy animals ? 
And 18 not the end in view accomplished quite as perfectly as it 
is in the case of Insects, though by a machinery of incomparably 
greater apparent intricacy ? These questions will well prepare 
the mind lor the investigation of the actual details. 

All the terrestrial and the majority of the freshwater Gaste- 
ropod MoDusks breathe air. Th<*y are provided with a pul¬ 
monary cavity or sac, whosic walls are networked with vessels by 
which the blood is exposed to the aerating element. No form 
of branchiae exists. The animals which present this organization 
are all provided with distinct heads and furnished with teiitacula 
and organs of sight. They walk by the aid of a well-developed 
creeping disc. One large division of the land snails is supplied 
with an operculated shell; the rest are inopcrculate and some¬ 
times shell-less. The Pulmonifera are dosely related to the 
plant-eating sea snails (llolostomata) through the Cyclomata, 
and to the Nudibranchs by Onchidium. As a group, the land 
snails are inferior to the sea snails, on account of the compara¬ 
tive imperfection of their senses, and the union of the functions 
of both sexes in each individual. 

The typical inoperculate Pulmonifera vary in appearance 
and habits^ but agree essentially in structure. The respiratory 
orifice is small and valve-like, to prevent too rapid desiccation 
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in the land species, and to guard against the injurious entry of 
water in the aquatic tribes*. Hence they have been called 
Adelo-pnmmona (or concealed-lungcd) by Dr. Gray; the Opercu- 
lata, by antithesis, being named the Phanero-pneumorm or open-^ 
lunged. 

The Onchidiadse are sea slugs, breathing by means of a pul¬ 
monary cavity, but living immediately in contact with marine 
conditions. According to the dissections of Mr. Hancock, the 
^'lung is placed in this group at the posterior extremity of the 
body, and has consequently the heart in front of 

Respiration in the Limaeidje is accomplished by means of a 
ca^ity seated on the back near the neck, and covered by the disc 
(PL XI. fig. 1). It opens on the right by a valvular sphincteric 
orifice, which is endowed with an active power of widely dilating 
and of closely contracting (e). In this family the rectum does not 
traverse the respiratory chamber; it lies external to, and below 
its right boundary. The anal oritice therefore is separate from 
that of the respiraUiry; it is seen immediately below the latter. 
This is a fact of structural disparity between the liimacidfc and 
the Helicidie. In the latter the intestine is a prominent object 
in the breathing-chamber, and the vent is confounded with the 
pulmonary orifice. The position of the generative outlet in 
variable. 

The following description is founded upon numerous dissec¬ 
tions of the common Slugs. Tin* breathing-sac presents in all 
the species the same anatomical characters. It is best studied 
by fixing the animal with two strong pins, transfixing the body 
in front near the head and behind near the tail in a cork-bottom 
dissecting dish. One blade of a strong, blunt-pointed sharp 
scissors should be inserted into the pulmonary orifice. The 
point should now be carried round the boundaries of the chamber, 
the disc being cut as the instrument travels round. Such a 
section (fig. I) will enable the lid of the cavity or the respiratory 
disc {b) to be so perfectly raised as to leave the entire space 
underneath quite uninjured. A part corresponding with the 
pericardium (c) will however be found to be adherent to this 
roof; it should be snipped with the scissors. The roof, in the 
substance of which is lodged the rudimentary shell, should now 
bo reflected and pinned down (as shown in figs. 1 & 2). From 
the central space of the cavity a second membrane (fig. 1 c) will 
require to be raised. This is much more vascular than the 
former inte^mentary covering (6), and constitutes really a part 
of the respiratory surface. This structure serves also as peri- 

♦ See the excellent Manual on Recent and Fossil Shells, by 8. P. Wood¬ 
ward. 
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cardniin* It overcovers the heart, and embraces the large curved 
gland, in the centre of the urea bounded by which the heart 
(PL XI. fig. 1 d) is situated. A perfect view of this pulsatile 
body is thus obtained. It beats slowly, about 30 or 35 times 
in a minute; less frequently probably in an unmutilated animal. 
It consists of an auricle which is situated under or below the 
ventricle. The ventricle is not a linear continuation of the 
auricle, separated only by a constriction as it is in the Helicidaj, 
but a separate organ receiving the auricle by a laterally placed 
auriculo-ventricular orifice. It will be seen that the large blood- 
channels (fig. 1 g) which arc distributed over the floor of the 
cavity, and which in nature are of an opakc white colour, con¬ 
verge upon the auricle, and that the aorta [h) rising boldly up 
from the ventricle as a vigorous vessel of considerable calibre, 
pierces the base of the chamber and disappears, travelling back¬ 
wards among the viscera. 

Now of tne Limacidse it cannot with tiruth be said that they 
arc either Proso-brauchiate or Opistho-branchiate. The heart 
here is certainly not placed either before or behind the respi¬ 
ratory organ, but in its true centre. The ovoid space circum¬ 
scribed by the gland (c', c/), and roofed down by the pericardium, 
has only one gening through which the air can effect its ingress 
and egress. This opening corresponds to the point at which 
the line of the gland is interrupted. In some species it is placed 
at a point on the left side remote from the external oriflee (c), in 
others behind j in others again it has an anterior position. That 
portion of the cavity which is without the gland, and between it 
and the outer boundary of the disc (/,/), forms a circle, so that the 
air may course arouna the cavity from right to left or reversely, 
according to the tendency of the muscular action by which it is 
impelled. The movements of breathing arc far less manifest in the 
slug than in the snail. In the slug the pulmonary orifice slowly 
opens, and the bag is emptied by the slow expulsion of the air. 
The act of inhalation is performed in a similarly slow manner. 
The orifice now fii*mly closes, and remains closed until the next 
act of expiration, which may occur irregularly in ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour. 

^0 |)oint8 in the history of the respiratory cavity of the 
Limaoidae demand special attention. First, the structure and 
distribution of the vessels, and secondly, the character of the 
membrane or covering by which the cavity is lined. As a rule, 
it be stated that the pulmonary vessels are distributed in 
the Limacidas over the floor of the chamber, in the Helicidae 
over the roof. In the former the mucous gland is considerably 
larger than in the latter. The heart of Limax lies, like the pul¬ 
monary network, on the bottom of the cavity; that of Helix, 

Ann, ^ Mag, N, Hist, Ser. 2. Vol, xvii. 10 
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like its pulmonary r<9/c, is located in the roof. These are features 
of striking dissimilarity. 

The pulmonary vessels (a) of Limax arc not, as in Helix^ 
gathered into one largo trunk, debouching in the auricle. They 
consist of several trunks, the c^ylinders of which arc so super¬ 
ficially situated as to stand in prominent relief above the main 
plane of the cavity. This peculiar appe^irance results from the 
rigid calcareous walls of the vessels. It s(^ms, according to the 
author^s dissections, as if two or three veins in Limax opened 
into the auricle, but it is not easy to determine their exact num¬ 
ber. The peculiar tenacious mucus secreted by tlio gland (o', c') 
which surrounds the heart [d) is poured out into the respiratory 
cavity. But although this is the case, it does not interfere with 
the function of the surface over which it is diffused. It does 
not become ad/t^ent to the latter. Tliis mucus is capable of 
enclosing globules of air, and of becoming frothy. In this state 
it is frequently extruded from the pulmonary orifice. The study 
of these glanas and their structure is for the present postponed, 
since they share in no way in the process of respiration. 

Cuvier and the older anatomists supposed, when they observed 
the v)hite colour of the vessels in the Limacidjc, that the phseno- 
menon was due to the milhj character of the blood by which 
they were filled. This is an error. The white colour results 
from the mixture of fat and chalk which abounds in the sub¬ 
stance of the walls of the vessels, imparting to them a peculiar 
character and extraordinary thickness; such thickness as renders 
it extremely difficult to understand how they arc not thereby 
disqualified for the office which they are designed to discharge. 
The larger vessels (fig. 1 g) stand upon a more superficial plane 
than the smaller ones. This disposition gives a cellulated ap¬ 
pearance to the surface (fig. 2), like that of the inside of the 
frog^s lung. It is an arrangement which, moi^ completely than 
a smooth surface, detains the air in contact with the blood. 
But though a tendency to the cellular form is displayed by the 
pulmonary membrane, it must be understood that it is not 
organized after that fashion, as is the case with the lung of the 
frog. 

The pulmonary vessels in the Pulraonated Gasteropoda form 
but one sheet, that is, the blood traverses the area of aerating 
surface only once. The blood-currents converge upon the respi¬ 
ratory chamber from all parts of the body. I^rge trunks (fig. 2) 
may be seen at the sides of the cavity before, behind, and at the 
sides. These trunks are individually walled vessels; they are 
true pulmonary arteries. They subdivide into smaller vessels, 
and these break again into a network constituting the real lung 
of the animal. Near the position of the heart, they begin to 
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reunite, large trunks becoming visible, which end in the auricle. 
The larger trunks are visible to the naked eye; the smallest 
require all the skill of the microscopist for their examination. 
The coats of the more visible white trunks are rendered colom - 
Icss under the joint agency of dilute muriatic acid and fcther: 
neither reagent alone will remove the white colour. The acid 
will dissolve the lime and leave the fat: the jcther will remove 
the fat and leave the lime. The fat and the lime arc contained 
in cells, and intimately mixed. The lime exists in the form of 
amorphous granules; it docs not crystallize even in the rudi¬ 
mentary shell contained in the roof, but from the conical masses 
which adhere into groups in some places, it is evident that a 
tendency to crystallize is mauifested. 

It seemed to the author a point of extreme interest to deter¬ 
mine whether the lime and fat which render the outline of these 
vessels, especially in the common Black Slug, so conspicuous, 
were incorporated in the substance of the vascular walls, and iu 
what manner, or whether they were lodged iu a tissue occupying 
the intervals between the vessels. These questions immediately 
arose. It appeared so utterly without precedent that vessels, 
destined to aerate the blood, the smallest, the most subdivided, 
the most thin-walled, the most naked of all the vessels of the 
body, in every other animal, vertebrate and invertebrate, should 
in the instance of the Liraacidse be encumbered with such thick, 
even inorganic, rigid parietes I 

The physiologist is embarrassed iu attributing to a machinery, 
by comparison so coarse and clumsy, a function so subtle and 
refined as that of breathing. But is it not presumptuous to 
pronounce a verdict of imperfection upon any of the works of 
Nature? Is it not possible that faultless skill and matchless 
adaptation of instrument to purpose, may yet reveal itself beueath 
the apparent characters of an organ which at present may appe.ar 
rude and ill-contrived ? It is more probable that Nature should 
be perfect than that her critic should be so. 

A transverse section of one of the larger vessels will render it 
at once evident that each trunk is lined inter nally by a smooth 
non-calcified membrane, and that the lime-particles are deposited 
only in tbe substance of the external coats. The presence ol‘ this 
inorganic substance destroys the power of the vessels to contract 
upon their contents. The blood is circulated therefore through 
the pulmonary membrane by some other force than that usually 
due to the elasticity of the vessels. Although the fact is of dif¬ 
ficult proof by direct demonstration, it is almost certain that the 
exterior of each vessel is also lined by a non-calcified membrane. 
It must be so, because active vibratile cilia unquestionably exist 

10 * 
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in various parts of the pulniKHiary cavity in every speeksa of 
Limax*, 

If the internal and external coats of the vessels assume thus 
the characters of two concentric non-calcified cylinders, it follows 
that the mineralized layer must occupy the intervening space, 
representing the middle coat. This is probably the truth. But 
whether the external membrane and the lining of the cavity be 
separate structures or not, it is indisputable that the vessels are 
enveloped in a thick calcareous sheath. It js obvious, therefore, 
tlmt the respiratory gases respectively leaving and entering the 
blood must traverse this dense septum, -a jjeculiariiy quite with¬ 
out a parallel in the whole history of the organs of respiration. 
In th(* higher animals the pulmonary vessels in all classes are 
brought so near the aerating surface, tliat anatomists of eminence 
are not wanting who assert that sueh vessels are not covered by 
any kind of epithelium whatever. If then all structures inter¬ 
posed between the blood and the air are thus studiously reduced 
to the utmost extreme of tenuity in the higher animals, how is 
it that in these highly organized Gasteropods the respiratory 
vessels should not only be encumbered by thick coats, but by 
those of an inorganic nature ? 

Either in these animals respiration is reduced to a minimum, or 
these calcareous coats not only do not interfere with, but literally 
facilitate the interdiffusion of the gasi^s. Although this idea 
presupposes a mechanism quite unique in the history of the 
breathing organs of animals, it involves nothing which contra¬ 
dicts the laws of endosmosis. The mineral which is deposited 
in the coats of the vessels is the carbonate of lime. It is im¬ 
possible that such a substance could exert any chemical affinity 
either for oxygen or carbonic acid. The lime-particlcs are so 
loosely strewn together that they are separated by spacious in¬ 
terstices, Such a septum would present no obstacle to the diffu¬ 
sion of gases. In fact the endosmotic conditions of the beautifHil 
experiment devised by Prof, Graham, in which he coated a coai^sc 
sheet of brown pB])er with a thin film of collodion, are precisely 
imitated in the viissels of the Slug. Prof. Graham found that 
the organic film so ]>laced did not in the least degree diminish 
the rate of diffusion at which gases pass tlirough a sheet of brown 
paper. 

It is quite certain then that the vessels of the lung-sacs of the 
I^imacidse are encircled by the calcareous coats, ^fhe lime is not 

♦ I invite esjiecial attention to this point, because hitherto all anatomista 
have denied the existence of ciliated epithelium in the interior of the pul¬ 
monary eluimber of air-breathinff Ga8teroj)u(la. I have proved the fact of 
jti presence beyond doubt, and by repeated oliscrvationi. 
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deptmted in lines, as the cilia are disposed along the l^rancUlal 
leaves Qf the Lamellibranchiate Mollusks^ leaving a non-ciliuted 
interval to which the active process of respiration is chicriy 
limited. The gases must consequently traverse the entire sub¬ 
stance of the calcareous and membranous coats. The inter¬ 
stices between the calcareous particles might on this view be 
considered as each representing a cell, in whic'h a small volume 
of air is held statioiiarily in intimate contact with the blood,* 
and beyond the disturbing control of the ever-moving and vary¬ 
ing parietes of the general cavity; and in wdiich, as in the air- 
cells of Mammals, the interchange of the gases is a continuousy 
not an interrupted, process. But these permeable calcareous 
coats, while they divide the oxygen into myriads of infinitesimal 
portions, bringing it thus in a state of extreme subdivision into 
contact with the blood, act also like other porous bodies upon 
gases, by condensing their volumes. The power thus exerted 
increases the diffusiveness of the gases, and consequently aug¬ 
ments the measure in a given time of the function of the part, 
because it virtually accelerates the interchange of the gases. 
The ultimate vessc'ls of the abdominal organs arii furnished with 
soft non-calearcous coats. The lime in these parts of the body 
is present only on the larger trunks. This substance is sup¬ 
pressed, therefore, in those organs in which its presence would 
interfere with the nutritive and secernent office of the minute 
vessels. Being present on those of the lung, the inference is 
unavoidable, that in this situation at least it does not obstruct the 
function of the organ. It seems on the clearest grounds that the 
mechanical subdivision of the air in a respiratory organ may be 
made to supersede the necessity for the subdivision of the blixid 
by the formation of a rete mirabile. To this end in the Lima- 
eidfie a contrivance of singular simplicity is adopted: the air 
is made to rush in steady but infinitely divided currents in the 
direction of the blood. This is enough to secure the intended 
result. The blood accordingly flows in channels of compara¬ 
tively large diameters. Coarse trunks separated by wide inter¬ 
vals, they contrast most strikingly with the elaborately formed 
parallel capillaries of the gills of all the branchiferous orders of 
Gasteropoda, in which the blood-stream is reduced to the utmost 
minuteness. 

On no other interpretation of the anatomical facts by which 
the pulmonary sac of the air-breathing Gasteropods is distin¬ 
guished, is the reproach of indeness and coarseness of con- 
straotion to be removed. On this interpretation the rudeness 
is turned into subthity and the coarseness into refinement, and 
this physiologist may cite indeed an organ which at first only 
shocked the short-seeing mind with a sense of disappointment, 
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hfyAm mrWf $iHft of tvwfy living mccEwiifm ia dia^baguiili^di^ 
It U only by an^ a contrivance that the necmarp for i3a^ 
ftSrating process can be realized i for compare the area of this 
lung-sac with the extraordinarily multiplied superficies secured 
by the laminose arrangement of the gills in the branchiferous 
orders^ and how considerably the latter will be found to ex¬ 
ceed the former! In comparing a gill with a lung, even in 
the same class of animals, and organized on the same type, it is 
necessary to remember that in the former case the oxygen, dis¬ 
solved in water, is brought up to the blood under certain opposing 
circumstances, and that a compensation is ofiered in the divided 
state of the blood, while in the latter a similar amount of work 
may be done with large vessels and coarse streams, in conse¬ 
quence of the unmixed and direct manner in which the active 
element applied to the vital fluid. 

The pulmonary chamber of the Ilelicidse is distinguished by 
several anatomical particulars from that of the Limacida. lu 
the Snail (tig. 8) the rectum (a) enters the precincts of the 
chamber, and the heart (A), mucus-gland (y), and pulmonary 
vessels (d) arc seated on the roof (A) of the cavity, lu the Slug, 
as already dotailedly explained, the rectum is external to the 
chamber, and the heart, gland, and pulmonary re^e are placed at 
the bottom of the cavity. 

Ife/ia; asporsa (figs. 3, 4 & 5) is the best, because the most 
familiar, example of the family of the Uclicidte. In it, as com¬ 
pared with Limax, a marked deviation is observed in the posi¬ 
tion of the mucus-gland. That of Helix iiresents the appearance 
of a soft oval mass (fig. 3 g) situated to the right of the heart 
when in situ ; it is considerably less developed than it is in Limax, 
This proximity of place to the heart has probably some meaning 
which is not yet understood. But in structure the gland is the 
same in the two families. The auricle (c) and ventricle (A) of 
the heart in Helix arc placed on the same axis; they are separated 
only by a slight constriction. In Limax the divisions of the 
centre of the circulation are placed on different axes, and more 
individuolized. In this latter genus it is planted in the centre 
of the respiratory plexus, and also in that of the cavity. In 
Helix it is situated at the posterior boundary of the chamber. 

The roof in this shelled genus is a flexible membrane (fig. 8 b, 
and figs, 4 & 6 c). It is fixed posteriorly to a sort of diaphragm 
(fig. 3 i) which imperfectly divides the thorax from the abdomen {j). 
In the substance of the roof is lodged a stratum of muscles which 
contract and relax synchronously with the expiratory collapsing 
and inspiratory expanding of the cavity. These respiratory move¬ 
ments are very markedly defined in the animal of Helix removed 
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fepin;J|» 4 k &). The fixed position afforded 

hy th$ %aii^ mhieh ties tha body to the columdla> yields im- 
ponrtant servioe in the mechanical acts of respiration. 

The soft abdominal segment (fig. 8 j) of the body is covered 
by a continuation of the mantle. In this situation the mem¬ 
brane is thinner, smoother and more delicate. It is quite adherent 
everywhere to ifie subjacent organs. There are no vacuoles either 
between it and the invested viscera, or between the viscera them¬ 
selves. During retraction the foot may be concealed completely 
in the cavity of the thoracic moiety of the animal. This ex¬ 
plains why it is that the viscera (brain, oesophagus, portions of 
reproductive and chylopoietic viscera, &c.) are so loosely packed 
in this region, and why it is that large spaces filled with fluid 
lie intermediately. Such vacuoles are more spacious in the Heli- 
cidae than in the Limacidss, because in the former the head and 
foot are more retractile than in the latter. The anterior surface 
or front of the operculum is perforated on the right side by a 
large, valvulai’, irritable sphincteric orifice (figs. 4 & 5 ii, a). In 
the edge of the mantle directly above this orifice is observed a 
deep notch (fig. 4 e), which, w^hen the animal is tightly coiled 
up into itself, fits over the orifice. By this simple contrivance, 
under all circumstances, the patency of the communication 
between the brcathing-chambcr and the external air is secured. 
So important is this point, that, both during hybernation and 
when the animal remains long attached to a dry calcareous stone 
in arid seasons, the membranous cpiphragm which is then formed 
from the mucus supplied by the mucus-gland, is valvularly 

S erforated at a point corresponding to the respiratory orifice. 

Respiration therefore, though sometimes greatly reduced in 
amount, at no time during the life of the animal completely 
ceases. 

The pulmonary plexus, which in Heliw is restricted to the roof 
of the cavity (fig. 8 //), presents a much more regular and sym¬ 
metrical arrangement of the vessels than that of Limax, In 
Helix a main vessel ((/, d) runs obliquely from left to right along 
the vault of the cavity; it terminates by dilating into the auricle 
(c); it commences at the anterior border {£) in branches which 
converge upon it with great regularity of course. The lateral 
trunks are similarly regular. In some places the ultimate vessels 
can be traced witli tiie naked eye: they are best viewed as 
opake objects, by cutting off the entire roof and placing it, 
vessels uppermost, between two slips of glass, and then examining 
with a two-inch or an inch object-glass. It will be observed that 
the prima^ or large trunks (fig. 6 a, a, a) run, on the whole, in 
parallel directions, enclosing interspaces of pretty uniform dia¬ 
meters ; and that the secondary branches (6, h) proceed from the 
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primary also in a dcterrninate manner, separated by tolerably 
uniform distances, and running in tolerably orderly directions, 
so that they leave between them spaces which manifest a ten¬ 
dency to symmetry of outline and regularity of area*. 

The ultimate vessels (fig. 6 c, c) undoubtedly obey a similar 
method of distribution. If a spot be taken for inspection in 
which they are densely present, the vessels will be found to lie in 
parallel columns (as represented in PI. XI. fig. G, which has been 
drawn ^^^tll great rare from the actual object). In other places, 
especially towards the circumferences of the roof, they exhibit a 
more sjiarse and leas regular distribution. If such jjortiona of 
this vascular membrane were folded in the ridge and gutter^' 
fashion, taking care that the secondary vessels coincided with 
the borders of the folds, a bronchia would be formed whose 
structure would conform with the laminose ]irinciple. It may 
conversely be said, that the lung of the aii‘-bi’eathiug Gasteropod 
is nothing but the brniichia of the water-breathing Gasteropod, 
having the laminse of the gill so unfolded as to form a straight 
sheet. This comparison is really not too far-sought. In both 
instances the ultimate vessels present a uniform cylindrical cha- 
racteV, seldom intercommunicating: such a comparison, how¬ 
ever, is quite untenable in the case of Limax (fig. 2). Here 
the plexus is arboriform and irregular, circumscribing arete of 
various sizr's and figures. Like that of LiviaXf the lining of this 
cavity in Helix is undoubtedly ciliated at various parts. It is 
only possible to detect the presence of cilia along the lines of the 
larger vessels, and here and there in creases in their vicinities. 

From the author's observations, it i.s probable that the spaces 
between the larger vessels, and coinciding witli the capillary 
arefe, are devoid of ciliated epithelium. Nor is it easy to sepa¬ 
rate the layer of epithelium by which these parts are covered, 
from the elements of which the coats of the vessels themselves 
arc composed. 

In Helix the coats of the pulmonary vessels (fig. 3 h) arc con¬ 
siderably less calcified, less white in appearance, and more fiiexible 
than those of Ld>nax, They aft'ord, therefore, a more favourable 
opportunity for determining their minute structure. 

The same surprise may be expressed with respect to this lung- 
sac os with respect to that of Limax^ viz. that so limited a 
vascular area presenting vessels so coarsely subdivided, should 
suffice, in so bulky an animal, to supply the demands of the respi¬ 
ratory function. While all other animals, even those inferior 
to these Mollusks in serial standard, are furnished with organs 
which involve prodigious superficies for action, how is it, it may 
again be asked, that in these superiorly endowed Gasteropods so 
rudely constructed an apparatus, so carelessly formed an organ 
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should be enabled adequately to discharge a function so im* 
l>eriou8 ? 

Can there be any peculiarity in the structure of the vessels ? 
As the calcareous layer is less developed here than in Limax, it 
is obvious that the presence of this layer is not an indispensable 
constituent of the organ. The pulmonary vessels in the Snail 
exhibit a structure which cannot well be proved to exist in the 
Slug. Their coats bulge out in a cellular-like manner. This 
occurs all round the circumference of each vessel, most di¬ 
stinctly in the smallest. It is impossible to determine whether 
the convexities on the exterior correspond with concaviti(*8 on 
the interior of the V(‘8sel8. But, by infei’cncc from the character 
of th(* outside, it seems almost certain that such an arrange¬ 
ment does really exist. If it does, it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand how considerably it is calculated to augment the surface 
of contact between the blood and the air. Though such cellu- 
lated parietes might mechanically slacken the speed of the cur¬ 
rent, the function of the part cannot fail to be considerably raised 
in amount. 

Lymneada ,—'' These freshwater pulmoniferous snails consti¬ 
tute a very natural family, the animals of all bearing a great simi¬ 
larity to each other, and being similarly organized. All have 
short, broad snouts, and two tentaeula of considerable size, either 
triangular or subulate in shape, with eyes placed at their inner 
bases.^^ (Forbes and Hanley.) Little nas been done by anato¬ 
mists to elucidate the structure of this interesting family. In 
several features they approximate closely to the Hcheidaj. The 
most striking character is the siphon-like tube into which the 
respiratory orifice is prolonged. This siphon (fig. 7 a) is capable 
of being considerably extenoed beyond the edge of the mantle [b). 
When the animal is floating reversely near the surface of the 
water, it may be seen from time to time to be slowly pushed above 
the surface into the air. At this moment, and through it, the effete 
contents of the respiratory cavity are emitted, and a supply of 
oxygen is drawn in. So wondcriully sensitive and discriminative 
is this little organ, that it opens only when it peeps into the 
atmosphere. Water never enters into the pulmonary chamber 
of Lymneus. The same observation applies to Planorbis. 

But in these water-snails the breathing-chamber (fig. 7 c) 
is more actively ciliated than in the terrestrial families. Not 
because they breathe at any time on the aquatic principle, but 
probably b^use the whole tissues in these water-inhabiting 
fi^era are less calcified, and therefore more favourable to the 
aevelopment of cilia. It must, however, be supposed from these 
statements that the bi*eathing-ehambcr is lined with a continuous 
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layer of ciliated epithelium* It is detectible only on certain 
parts which chiefly correspond with the lines of the large trunks, 
^e Limneids diner from the HelicidsD in being furnished with 
a richly ciliated epithelium on the exterior of the respiratory 
cavity. In young specimens vibratile cilia may be detected over 
the entire abdominal portion of the body. In the old, how¬ 
ever, it disappears from this region, and is replaced by a non- 
ciliatcd variety. 

In Planorbis the distribution of cilia is more limited. It is 
detectible on the siphon and margins of the thoracic cavity. 
With care it is possible to lay open or to remove the roof of this 
cavity in a large specimen of Lymnev^, fixed by pins whilst 
floating in water. The roof delicately cut away is placed between 
two slips of glass and examined as an opake object. The larger 
vessels present a general arrangement analogous to that for¬ 
merly described in Helix. A large central trunk runs obliquely 
from the left anterior to the right posterior angle of the cavity 
(fig. 7 d). It is the main venous channel which terminates in 
the auricle (e). The lateral or secondary trunks converge upon 
the line of this vessel from all sides. It is scarcely possible, in 
consexiuence of the absence of lime from the coats of the vessels, 
to trace the distribution of the ultimate channels. From glimpses 
obtained here and there, it is however most probable that they 
observe a parallel mode of division such as that already repre¬ 
sented in the Helicidse. The heart difiers from that of Helix. 
The ventricle stands at an angle on the auricle. The axes of 
these two divisions meeting at the auriculo-ventricular orifice 
would form nearly a right angle. The gland (f) occupies a 
position to the left of the heart; it resembles tnat of Helix \ 
it is an oval flocculent mass. To the right of the heart, the 
rectal intestine {g) enters within the precincts of the respiratory 
cavity; it traverses the chamber along its floor, and terminates 
in the siphon (a). 

The breathing-chamber in the Lymneadse exceeds that of all 
other air-breathing Gasteropods in sixe relatively to that of the 
body. The surface for the outlaying of the pulmonary plexus 
exhibits a greater relative area. Ijie pulmonary sac of Planorbis 
is probably organized after the model of that of Lymnem. It is 
formed however on too small a scale to admit of a direct and 
satisfactory examination. The siphon is extensile like that of 
Lynmeus, and like that of the latter genus, the cavity communi¬ 
cates externally by means of the siphon alone. 


[To be continued.] 
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XIV .—On the Marine Teslacea of the Piedmontese Coast. 

ByJ. Gwyn Jeffreys, Esq., F.R.S. 

[With a Plate.] 

The coijchology of the British islands having been nearly ex¬ 
hausted by the excellent work of the late IVofessor Edward 
Forbes and Mr. Hanley, 1 had no wish to glean the small hand¬ 
ful that remained in that field; and I therefore determined to 
spend part of my long vacation^^ in exploring another district, 
in which my former labours and experience might prove useful 
to me. My original intention was to visit Sardinia, the fauna 
of which island is but little known, although its scenery and 
antiquities, as well as the habits of its people, have been so 
well described, and invested with so much interest, by the book 
of my friend Mr, Tyndalc; but this intention was frustrated 
by a regulation which 1 was informed on my arrival in Italy 
had been recently made for putting all sea-borne travellers from 
the mainland in quarantine for five days, by reason of the pre¬ 
valence of cholera at Genoa and Leghorn. This would have 
effectually marred the prosecution of my de sign; and I there¬ 
fore, but with reluctance, gave it up. Another plan which I 
had formed as an alternative before leaving England, was to 
explore that part of the liiviera which lies between Genoa and 
Portofino on the east. This I subsequently carried out, and 
extended by excursions in the seme direction to Sestri di Levante 
and Spezia, thus including about sixty miles of sca-coast; and 
ultimately, through the assistance of the Chevalier Verany (the 
well-known author of one of the most finished livres de luxe 
which ever emanated from a scientific pen—his work on the 
Mediterranean Cuttles), I made myself acquainted with the tes¬ 
taceous mollusca or shell-fish of the whole of the Piedmontese 
sea-board, extending from 43^^ 40' to 44® 25' of north latitude 
between Nice and Genoa, and from 7® 10' to 10® of east longi¬ 
tude between Nice and Lerici. It is, with the exception of the 
Gulf of Venice, the most northerly section of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and is situate in nearly the same parallel of latitude as 
the lower part of the Bay of Biscay, 

I believe I was the first who ever dredged^’ this part of the 
Mediterranean; and as a short account of the adventure may 
be useful or interesting to other naturalists, I trust I may be 
excused in prefixing it to the more scientific portion of this 
communication. 

To transport dred^s, sieves, and other conchological appa¬ 
ratus across the continent, and afterwards to work in a small 
felucca, with the aid of Italian boatmen who never saw a dredge 
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or a concbologist before, and whose patois it was very difficult 
to understand, is quite a different ajfeir from having, like my 
friend Mr. M^Andrew, a well-found yacht with a crew of trained 
and semi-conchological seamen; to say nothing of the heat, dirt, 
and insects which render an autumnal lodging in any town on 
the Mediterranean coast anything but comfortable. Although 
I do not possess one-half of the qualities which Mr. Kingsley 
attributes to a model field or out-door naturalist, I was often 
obliged to '' rough it.^^ The first difficulty I had to surmount 
was in clcai'ing^^ my dredges and sieves at the custom-houBC 
on my arrival in Paris. The ordinary searchers could make 
nothing out of these outlandish articles, and refernd to the 
superintendent, who, after further investigation and inquiry, 
decided that they were machines,^* and therefore liable to duty. 
After some further explanation, howe\cr, I succeeded in inducing 
him to reconsider and alter his decision, and 1 escapc'd any pay¬ 
ment. Still greater, and more frequent trouble awaited me on 
my journey homewards, in getting ray cargo of shells passed by 
th(‘ douaniers on the Lago Maggiorc, and in Switzerland and 
France; but 1 had no reason to complain of our own custom¬ 
house officers. 

I started from Loudon on the 1st of August, 1855, and went 
to Genoa, vid Paris, Lyons, Chamb^iy and Turin; this being the 
most direct and expeditious, as well as the cheapest, route. At 
Genoa 1 succeeded in getting a boat with two men for six francs 
a day, exclusive of the hire of ropes, for which I had to pay a 
like sum; and this made my dredging there expensive, besides 
not being able to do much work, in consequence of having to 
get out of the port and offing on each occasion. The best 
ground I met with there was off Foci (two or three miles east 
of Genoa), in about forty fathoms water. Al'ter staying at Genoa 
three or four days, I took the steamer to Spezia, where I arrived 
after a boisterous voyage of sixteen hours, the distance run 
being not much more than sixty miles. I there put up at a 
tolerable inn, called the Hotel de PUnivers, where I made the 
usual preliminary bargain, and got a good-sized bedroouj, with 
cafe au lait, bread and butter for breakfast, the table d^h6te din¬ 
ner, and cafe noir in the evening, for five lire di moncta regia 
(or four shillings) per day, besides wax-lights and attendance. 
The former I bought at a shop; and I paid a lire per day alto¬ 
gether for attendance. The table d’h6te was, during the first 
week of my stay at the* inn, tolerably well filled, ten or a dozen 
guests being the average number; but the company afterwards 
dwindled away to such an extent, that an officer in the Pied¬ 
montese army (Captain Chiavarini, whose civility I shall not 
easily forget) and myself were the only guests; and on one 
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occaftion I formed the whole of the company, and had a aolitary 
dinner. Immediately on my arrival at Spezia I engaged a boat¬ 
man, and was so well pleased with him that 1 continued to 
employ him during the whole of my stay there. His name was 
Giovanni Solese, and I can safely recommend him to any brother 
naturalist wlio may be inclined to follow in my footsteps. He 
was a middle-aged and short but active man, with line dark 
eyes, and a most intelligent and benevolent countenance. 11 is 
moglie/^ kept a small shop, and let lodgings; and in the 
winter he worked at his other trade of a blacksmith. Solese’s mate 
or fellow-boatman was, at first, his brother, a taller man, who wore 
large ear-rings, and was rather taciturn; but he was succeeded by 
an ancient mariner, who told me he recollected “ Napoleonc il 
grande” coming to Spezia, where it is well known he intended 
to form a magnificent harbour for his Mediterranean fleet. 1 hud 
not much difficulty in arranging terms with the boatman; and 
I was well satisfied at having to pay only five francs per day for 
the boat, men, and 100 fathoms of rope, being less than half of 
what I paid at Genoa. My knowledge of the Italian language 
being very rudimcmtai^, I had of course at first some trouble m 
explaining to the men the use of a dredge and the mode of 
working it, and this I did chiefly by means of signs; but, after 
a day or two, my cacchiate,” basta,” and tirate” were un- 
derstood perfectly well; and the men dredged and sifted the 
soil without nui on the alternate days, when 1 was obliged to 
stay indoors to examine the produce of the [)reccding day, as 
well as to clean and arrange the specimens. It was, I can 
assure my readers, very hard work, from seven or eight in the 
morning until five in the evening while dredging, and some¬ 
times till near midnight indoors. My usual practice on dredg¬ 
ing-days was, after working with and directing the men until 
noon, to land on some part of the coast, bathe off the rocks, 
and then walk back to the little town, couchologizing along the 
shore on my way; the men in the meanwhile continuing to 
dredge some previously explored part of the Gulf in accordance 
with my directions. The modes of collecting which 1 adopted 
were three:—Ist, by the dredge. Of these I took two with 
me. The larger one was of iron, and twenty-two inches wide 
at the mouth or opening, with an outer net or bag of rope-yarn 
fastened to the mouth of the dredge by strips of raw hide, and 
an inner and close-mcshed net of twine. This dredge had a safety- 
chain attached to it, to assist in disengaging the dredge in case 
of its getting foul of a submarine rock. The other, or smaller 
dredge, was only about a foot wide, and was made of galvanized 
iron, with a flexible chain of the same material instead of the 
usual arms riveted by bolts and nuts. It was made for mo, 
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tinder the saperintendence of Professor Robert Ball of Dublin, 
and answered pretty well for experimental or deep-sea dredging, 
but in my opinion it is not sufficiently capacious or heavy for 
ordinary work. The net for this dredge was single, and of close- 
woven twine. All the nets had been tanned, to prevent rotting. 
In such distant expeditions it is of course advisable to have a 
second dredge, in case of losing one. My sieves, which I took 
in a case, under lock and key, were six in number, and lined 
with brass wire of different degrees of fineness. The largest 
measured about twidve inches in diameter. They are, I n(*ed 
scarcely say, indispensable in the collection of the smaller shells. 
While dredging, 1 always had a large tub in the boat to wash 
the soil, as the sea was never sufficiently calm for that purpose, 
and it obviated any risk of losing the sieves overboard. 2ndly, 
from sea-weed. By this mode I obtained a great number and 
variety of the littoral shells, such as Rissoa, Skenea, and Scissu- 
rella, which inhabit and feed on the sea-plants and conferva; 
that so abundantly clothe the rocks, and are submerged at low 
water, or w'hilc the sea breeze blows inshore. The plan I 
adopted was, to collect in a bag or pocket-handkerchief a quantity 
of the 8e.a-wced and coralline with their roots (and while bathing 
I had especial opportunities) from different depths; and on re¬ 
turning to my room 1 steeped the whole in my sieves for some 
time in a tub of fresh water, by wdiich means the animals ap¬ 
peared to be instantaneously killed, and dropped mto the sieves* 
These were then shaken over sheets of paper, and the contents 
were exposed to the sun and dried, and afterwards carefully 
sifted and separated from the stalks of sea-weed and larger 
shells. The examination of the residuum, which almost entirely 
consisted of minute shells, as well as the sorting and arrange** 
ment of the specimens, took up a great deal of my time, but 
amply rewarded me for the trouble. The 8rd, being the ordi¬ 
nary mode used by collectors, was by picking up shells on the 
sea-shore. The tides in the Mediterranean l^ing so feeble and 
irregular, there was not at Spezia a line of spolia marina,*^ 
such as we see on the sandy shores of Great Britain; but by 
wading a little, and examining the under side of loose stemes, 1 
found a great many live shells which I never met with in my 
own country, such as the (Jontut Mediterraneus, and several 
species of IVochus, Patella, Coiumbella, Vermetas, and PolUa, 
Twice I made excursions to the Island of P^marta, at the 
entrance of the Gulf. I also went to Lerici (near which, on 
the beach, stands the house formerly occupied by liord Byron 
and Shelley), and San Bartolomeo on the eastern, and Porto 
Venere on the western shore. The Gulf or Bay of Spezia is 
about seven miles in length, and varies from three to five miles 
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in breadth. The tide recedes (for the Mediterranean, consider* 
ably) from its head or upper end, laying bare a large tract of 
sand. Farther seawards is a fringe or belt of Zostera marina 
(or Sea Riband), which appears to be a favourite haunt of the 
Murex Brandaris and trunculusy as well as of our common sand- 
eel (or anguille of the Italians), the Mureena marina of iclitliyo- 
legists. Beyond this, to a depth of twelve fathoms, is a variety 
of ground; a great part being covered with Zostcra and other 
kinds of sea-weed, another part being gravelly with occasional 
patches of shell-sand, another being rocky, and the rest stony 
and favourable for the growth of s|>onge8 and corals. The 
sponge and coral of commerce are not, however, found on that 
part of the coast. One day^s dredging I devoted to the exa¬ 
mination of a remarkable spring of fresh water which rises 
about fifty yards from the western shore of the Gulf, and is of 
such an extraordinary depth and volume as to be visible at a 
considerable distance, ana even dangerous to small boats. It 
resembles in petto the Corrievreckan on the Scotch coast. I 
made two or three hauls in the vortex and round the edges of 
the spring, but got notliing except dead shells of littoral species, 
which must have been washed off the shore by the tide and 
waves and absorbed into the whirlpool. It is said that Napo¬ 
leon the First had an idea of using the water of this spring for 
his projected harbour. On my dredging-days I always had a 
plunge into the bright and deep blue sea, cither from the boat, 
or from a rock after I landed; but the difference of temperature 
between the atmosphere and water was too slight to make it a 
refreshing or invigorating process, there being no reaction after 
bathing. On one occasion this amusement had more of fright 
than refreshment in it. I had swum out from the rocks at 
Palmaria, leaving the men to moor their boat, and was return¬ 
ing, when I heard loud cries of Guarda, guarda, signore I 
fully expected that a white shark (which Admiral Smyth de- 
Bcrioea in his list of Mediterranean fishes as the most 
voracious of human food of all fishes ^^) wished to make my 
acquaintance, or see whether the flesh of a Welshman was as 
good-eating as that of an Italian; and having somewhere read 
or heard that they were cowardly as well as greedy, I splashed 
about in the water as much as I could until I reached land, and 
then 1 understood what the boatmen meant by their caution. 
It was to look where 1 trod when I touched ground, because (as 
I then perceived) the rocks wore stuck all over with a large sea- 
egg {mhims esculentm), which might have lamed me if the 
sh^ and stout spines with which they are armed had pene¬ 
trated the sole of my foot. The men were at the time busy in 
oofleeting a quantity of this delicacy for home consumption. 
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1 had not before tasted Bea*eggS| although this large and edible 
kind is not uncommon on the Devonshire coast; but, on being 
persuaded by the men to do so, 1 certainly did not disapprove 
of their taste. The only part which is eaten are thcs lobes at 
the side. The flavour is peculiar and iiideacribable; and I can 
only compare it to something between an oyster and guava jelly. 
The substance is pulpy, and appears to melt in the mouth. The 
fishermen are very fond of all kinds of shell-fish, cuttles, and 
Crustacea, the first of which they call frutti di mare.^^ 

Outside the Gulf is deep water; but I was disappointed in my 
dredging there. For several leagues seaward, in from fifteen to 
fifty fathoms, I met with nothing but tenacious mud (which 
my boatmen called fango with Turritella communis and a 
curious variety of Valyptrmi sinensis, which moulded itself and 
adhered to the last whorl of the Turritella. 

1 found the heat much greater indoors than on the water, as 
might havt' been expected. On the land it was seldom less than 
Fuhr. in the shade. The boat was furnished with the usual 
awning, wliich extended over about two-thirds of it; but this 1 
generally had taken down on reaching the dredging-ground to 
facilitate operations, and the only inconvenience 1 felt was from 
the perpendicular rays of the sun at noonday, which my " wide¬ 
awake ” scarcely warded off. But in mv room it was often vei y 
uncomfortable, because I could not follow the usual custom of 
closing the shutters and excluding all the sunlight, inasmuch as 
1 should not in that case have had sufficient light to examine 
the smaller and almost microscopic specimens; but I was always 
obliged to strip myself of my coat and waistcoat. This, with 
the aid of the narrow streets and tall houses, gave me some 
little relief. 

At ralmaria, the fishermen eke out their precarious livelihood 
by extracting the “ dati di mare^^ {Lithodomus dactylus) from the 
limestone rocks which engird that island. This is done by 
means of a crowbar; and the fisherman is often several hours in 
the water, up to his middle, breaking the rock in search of the 
shell-fish, which he collects in a bag tied round his waist. This 
molluscous luxury fetches on the spot no less than four francs 
per hundred, and is sent by the steamers to Genoa and Leghorn. 
At Porto Venere, which is situate on a promontory at the 
western entrance of the Gulf, I observed a great many dealers in 
this article; the shell-fish being kept in pans of sea-water m 
dark cupboards. It appears to be the only foreign trade pos¬ 
sessed by that ancient Roman town, which is so full of aji’chways 
and picturesque ruins. It must not be imagined that a natu¬ 
ralist only uses his eyes for his own proper objects. His soul, 
‘^steeped in beautyby the continual contemplation of the 
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graceful and varied forms of Nature, is not insensible to artistic 
objects, Wthouffh the angular works of his fellow-man cannot for 
one moment m ’put into competition with the “ teres atque 
rotundas which is the character of natural forms. 

While I was at Spezia, the land breeze or vento di terra ” 
regularly set in from about 2 a.m. to 2 p.m., and the sea breeze 
or vento di marc ” blew inshore during the rest of the twenty- 
four hours. The first enabled mine and all the other boats and 
vessels to leave the little port and get a good offing, while the 
other cooled and refreshed the parched land and its inhabitants. 
Sometimes a sudden squall, caused by a wind called the 

borasco,^' would arise, especially under high land, and made 
my short voyages not quite free from dan^^r. 

Although I am not a botanist, I could not help being struck 
with the prodigality of Floi*a in throwing her charms around this 
beautiful country. The coast was fringed with myrtle; and the 
olive-groves, being unpruned, had a much less stiff appearance 
than in the South of France. The grape-crop had again failed, 
but the vines, still faithful to their ancient husbands, spread 
their festoons and garlands as of old. 

Through the kindness of my tablc-d^h6tc companion (for I 
knew no one else, and did not meet with one of my countrymen 
during my stay at Spezia), I had an opportunity of joining some 
fishing-parties; and, as it is indirectly connected with my sub¬ 
ject, 1 will endeavour to describe one of them. My dredging 
boat and crew (which were among the best in the ))lace) were 
selected for the occasion, and at 9 p,m. the party met on the 
pier and embarked, having either a small lanthorn suspended 
mside the awning, or the moon when she was up and propitious. 
Our party consisted of half-a-dozen ladies and gentlemen. The 
boatmen rowed slowly to the fishing-ground while the ladies 
sung, and on reaching a cork buoy to which the lines were 
attached ^which sometimes it took a long time and a consider¬ 
able circuit to do, owing to the small size of the object and the 
difficulty of finding it), the sport commenced. There were about 
160 hooks attached to lines about two feet in length, which were 
fastened at intervals of about a fathom to the main line. This 
was attached at each end to the buoy. The lines had been set 
in the previous morning, the bait consisting of strips of fish and 
small blennies. While the lines were being taken up by one of 
the boatmen, the other holding water or rowing in the direction 
of the m$in line, there was of course no little excitement, mingled 
with disappointment when sometimes at every other haul a shell¬ 
fish {Mwex Brandaris or M, trunculus) was taken. These are, 
like Otnr Stieetnnm mdatum^ to which they appear to form ana¬ 
logues^ carnivorous and frequently take the fishermen’s bait. 
Am. if Mag. N. Hist. Ser,2. Volxvii. 11 
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The Mimx trunculus yields a rich purple dye, and being common 
in the Mediterranean (although not known in higher latitudes), 
is probably the kind which the ancients mads use of for that 

S ose, as well as for the table. The fish caught were grey 
et and sand-eels, some of the latter weighing two or three 

E ounds. Supper was then prepared; and with the aid of a 
razierjof charcoal, frying-pan, oil and salt, our fish were soon 
cooked. A flask or two of native wine and some bread completed 
the repast, and we returned to shore about midnight. 

I staid at Spezia three weeks, and had intended to return by 
the Ferugio steamer to Genoa, and try my luck again in deep 
water; but a scjat in a return-carriage having been offered me 
by a vetturino, 1 gladly availed myself of it, and enj(wed the 
journey across the Apennines and along the Riviera di Lcvantc. 
The route is beautiful and more varied than by the Cornice. My 
only compaffnon de voyage was a Lombardese gentleman. We 
passed the night at Scstri di Ijcvante, about halfway between 
Spezia and Genoa ; and, while taking a stroll on the beach after 
dinner, I was so charmed with the place as well as satisfied with 
the prospeijt of its dredging capabilities, that 1 made a bargain 
at the inn and with a boatman, and determined to return thither 
from Genoa, where 1 expected to receive letters. To give some 
idea of Italian conscience, I may mention that one boatman 
asked xne twenty francs per day for the use of his boat with 
ropes and two men, which 1 afterwards got for five franca, being 
the same rate as I paid at Spezia 1 The inn (Hotel de FEurope) 
was very superior to the one I lodged at in Spezia, and I was 
^^tres-content with the accommodation during my subsequent 
stay of ten days. I was, however, disappointed with the dredg¬ 
ing ; for, although the water was deep, and the shells that were 
thrown upon the beach gave great promise, the sea^bcittom for 
leagues, as far as Port^no to the west and the Golfo de la 
lliva to the east, consisted of the same tenacious mud which I 
found outside of the Gulf of Spezia, and contained scarcely any 
other shell than the Thritella communis, I therefore again set 
to work in washing sea^weeds and examining the sifted produce; 
and as the inn was a large one, and 1 was for several days the 
only guest in it, 1 was enabled to work in comparative luxuiy by 
chanring my room when the sun came round, and using a vine- 
clad balcony (having a circular marble table in the centre) which 
faced the east and commanded a view of the Apennines. The 
inn being built on the beach, I had thus the sea hreeee, shade, 
and lovely scenery on both sides. It is certainly the most pic¬ 
turesque 8|>ot I ever visited. The fan-shaped Padmia Pavoma 
displayed its iridescent hues in the rocky pools; the tall alo$- 
flower caused incessant surprise; and the humble sand-convol- 
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vuluft made my heart throb with recollections of home and its 
familiar shores. 

At Speria I had experienced great difficulty in cleaning the 
larger whelks and Mediterranean Cone^ in consequence of the 
strength and size of the muscles which connect the soft parts of 
the animal with the shell in the zoophagous Mollusks; and, in 
spite of the chloride of lime which I was obliged to use pretty 
freely, my room was certainly not odoriferous in the sense 1 
could have wished,—to say nothing of a large and strange sort of 
fly which was attracted by the decaying animal matter and bred 
abundantly in the drawers of my wardrobe, which I had turned 
into an extempore cabinet. But at Sestri 1 met with an ally 
which relieved me from this nuisance: it was a small red ant, 
that came in swarms from some secret hiding-place, and effectu¬ 
ally cleaned out the shells in an incredibly short space of time. 
It appeared to bo a sju'^cics of Atta, probably A. structur; field- 
ants being known occasionally to become domestic. Their 
tenacity of life was surprising. 1 wished to bring home a couple 
of specimens for an (‘iitomological friend, and put them in 
boiling-water for several minutes; but some time afterwards the 
specimens (which I had dried and kept in a small box with a 
glass lid) were as lively as ever, and seemed not to be at all the 
worse for being parboiled. 

The excessive saltnesa of the Mediterranean appeared to me 
evidenced at Sestn by the thick crust of salt-crystals which was 
formed on the rocks by evaporation from the sea-spray. I never 
noticed this on any part of the British coast. Lieutenant Maury, 
in his ^Physical Geography of the Sea,^ states positively (§ 252) 
that the Mediterranean sea is not salting up ; but the analysis 
of Dr, Wollaston would seem to lead to an opposite conclusion. 

While engaged in my work of sifting sea-weeds and picking 
out the shells, I could not help reflecting on the immense loss 
of animal life which is (j^rhaps innocuously as well as unthink¬ 
ingly) caused by naturalists. 1 found on my return to England 
that 1 had brought home with me upwards of 13,000 specimens 
of marine Testacea, and several thousands of land and freshwater 
shells, besides sponges and zoophytes! Of a species of Rissoa, 
which I have now described and ngured for the first time under 
the name of contorta (an analogue of our Kissoa Btriata), 1 took 
between 1100 and 1200 specimens 1 These numbers are of 
course exclusive of multitudes which were thrown away, as I 
neither cored nor had time for collecting more. This wholesale 
destruction of life is on first consideration startling; but I con¬ 
soled myself with thinking that if I had not taken and destroyed 
these Onimsls for scientific purposes, some of their natural 
epemies would have made another use of them, and that if even 

11 ^ 
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of them imd been allowed to die of old age or itatmal 
infimitiea, the balance of power" might have been derangedi 
and results which we cannot foresee might have ensued from 
the redundancy of particular species. Whether the handiwork 
of modem naturalists and collectors has any effect in altering 
the relative proportion of species is another question. ^'0 Lord, 
how glorious are thy works : Thy thoughts are very deep 1 

At Sestri I had the g(x>d fortune to meet with a fellow-coun¬ 
tryman and brother lawyer (Mr. Thomas Smythe of the Chan¬ 
cery Bar), whose taste for science and art made his company 
vciy agreeable. 

rVom Sestri I returned to Genoa and proceeded to Nice, having 
received a kind invitation from the Chevalier Verany to see him. 
I there went through and made notes of his collection of shells 
from that and the Genoese coast. It does not appear certain 
that Philippi, Risso, Payraudcaii, or any other naturalist who 
has written on the Mediterranean fauna, ever used a dredge 
or sieve; the mode which they probably adopted being to search 
the shores and drift-sand, or to procure the shells from fisher¬ 
men and coral-divers. These methods, and especially the last, 
are obviously not well adapted to ensure the corr^ness of 
habitats and localities. M. Verany was, I have reason to believe, 
frequently deceived in the same way as our Colonel Montagu by 
the credulity or ignorance of others, and in investigating the 
question of geographical distribution, such errors frequently 
cause wrong conclusions. 

From Nice I crossed the Col di Tenda to the Lago I^aggiore, 
and paid a visit to a friend who bad a villa on the borders of the 
Lake at Suna. I was much pleased with finding, in consider¬ 
able plenty, the curious little snail, Helix {DrepanMloma) NmUx^ 
li/armis, and a white variety of it, on the nills in different parts 
of that district, as well as in the Yal d^Anzasoa. It has not 
been yet discovered on this side of the Alps. The animal is a 
true snail, and has two pairs of horns, with eyes, or their analo¬ 
gous organ, on the tips of the upper or longer pair. On the 
Shores and in the shallows of the Lake, I muna a species of 
Linmeuf or pond-snail, which appears to be the Chdnaria lacus^ 
trie of Leach, in company with Z. auricularius, and this induces 
me to believe that they are different species. Several kinds of 
JPtma and other land-shells, which bad been previously noticed 
onwon the hills which environ the neighbouring Lakes of Como 
and Lugano, also occurred to me. Collecting in these woods 
was not unattended with some risk, for they swarmed with dif¬ 
ferent kinds of snakes. I more than once found, in searching 
tbe dead leaves and moss, that xny hand was within an uncenn** 
fertable distance of a viper. In the Canero woods I one day 
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met with a htm serpentj which lay stretched out at full length 
on a bed of fallen leaves* I at first thought it was dead^ and 
raised it up by the middle with my stick; but the creature was 
only baskmgi and glided away. The peasants said this kind 
was molto cattivo ; but I believe it was only the common 
smike of an extraordinary size. They also spoke of a small, but 
very venomous adder, not much thicker or larger than a man's 
finger, which would dart at, and kill, a dog. In a ravine bchiud 
Genoa, where I had been searching for Paludina in a brook, I 
saw an animal in the water under a large stone, which I at first 
took for an eel; but while 1 was speculating on the singularity 
of finding an eel in that country, and poking the creature with 
my stick, it climbed up a rock and escaped into a deep pool, 
hissing violently and showing a blunt and villainous head. Dr. 
Gray tells me it must have been a species of TVopidonotus, and 
that none of the freshwater snakes are poisonous. However, I 
never got bitten ; and I generally took with me a small vial of 
sal-ammoniac as a remedy against such a contingency. I also 
met several times with the disgusting, but hannless, striped 
salamanders. 

I here received intelligence of the death of my lamented and 
venerable friend, Monsieur de Charpentier, whose loss (although 
in the fulness of his years and honours) science has so sensibly 
felt. I had hoped to pass a few days with him before I returned 
to England. 

From the Lago Maggiore I crossed the Alps by the St, Gothard 
Pass, and returned home through Lucerne, Basle, Strasbourg, 
and Paris. Londinum longse finis chart^ue visequet." 

1 will now proceed with the more scientific part of my memoir. 

The extent of the geographical distribution of marine animals, 
as well as the laws which regulate that distribution, seem to be 
at present involved in such obscurity, that, although I may not 
be able to throw much light on the subject, any additional facts 
which 1 can adduce will, 1 am confident, be useful in assisting 
others in tiipo to solve this difficult and interesting problem. 

In considering this subject it is necessary, in the first place, 
to say a few wo^s as to the definition and limits of what natu¬ 
ralists call species." 

The question whether a species exists in the scale of nature, 
or not, nas been much discussed. Most naturalists maintain 
the affirmative. In the earlier stage of natural history it seems 
indeed almost absurd or supo^ogatory to doubt the existence 

tpecies the number of objects presented for examination and 
comparison being few, and easily oistinguishable by certain defi* 
Hite oharaeters. As science however advances, the number of 
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pbjoots increa^eft^ and greater difficulty conaequenily anses in 
eeparating and diatinguishing them from each other; the line 
of demarcation becomes more and more faints and the naturalist 
is tempted, not only to distrust the distinctiveness of certain 
characters which he had before regarded as sheet-anchors,but even 
to doubt the possibility of establishing any characters at all. This 
phase is ultimately succeeded by more or less critical views, 
dependent on the idiosyncrasy of the naturalist, as the sphere of 
his observation is extended; and he is then, by a sort of innate 
facility, able to discriminate species from varieties, and to assign 
to each its proper and relative position. He tinds that the 
characters of distinctiveness vary in the different groups or 
genera and species j that diflfercnces of a more or less important 
nature, such as form, si^e, colour, and appendages, arise from 
locality, food, and other causes, and only constitute varieties; 
and that there is an inherent tendency of all species to adapt 
themselves to certain changes of condition, and to undergo 
transformations of frequently the most Protean kind. Tlic dis¬ 
crimination of species and varieties is one of the most important 
duties of the naturalist, because, without it, the study of nature 
would lead to no result, and there would be no precise data from 
which any conclusions could be safely drawn. The facility or 
habit of such diseinmination depends on both synthesis and 
analysis, and is only attainable by practice and a lai’gc sphere of 
observation. Hence, local naturalists do not in general possess 
this quality; the usual form of their error being to split species, 
and attach too much importance to minute differences. The 
necessity of rigorous discrimination of species and varieties 
cannot, indeed, be too much or Uk) frequently insisted on. 
Messrs. Hooker and Thompson, in the introductory essay to their 
recent and valuable work entitled ‘Flora Indica,' which abounds 
in philosophical views and remarks as to species and varieties 
of plants, say with justice that “ the discovery of a form uniting 
two others previously thought distinct, is much more important 
than that of a totally new species, inasmuch as the correction 
of an error is a greater boon to science than a st^ in advftnce.^^ 
It is unquestionable that the soft and hara parts of the 
Molluaca are of relative and nearly equal value; the former 
for generic, and the latter for specific distinction. Both must 
be studied in relation to each other; and it seems to me most 
illiberal in the malacologist or coucbologist to ignore or depreciate 
the labours of his brother-naturalist. Philippi, in the second 
volume of his ‘ Fauna Molluscorum utriusque Sicilise,^ after 
stating that Bivona had seen the animals of several species of 
Hiaeoa, and that he had himself figured the miimals of other 
species, concludes with this remark, “ Usd species omnes eimiU 
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Um$ ammalibus incoluntur/^ The aame remark will apply to 
the animals or soft parts of the genus Helix and many others. 
Yet the shells or hard parts of the Mollusca are a« readily 
distinguishable from each other, and form as good criteria of 
specific distinction, as the shell of a tortoise, a crab, or an insect, 
without reference to the other parts of the animal. Were it not 
for this test, fossil shells could no longer be regarded by the 
geologist as '' medals of creation,’^ and the important deduc¬ 
tions which have been founded on them would be nugatory and 
valueless. 

With respect to the separation and discrimination of ^Wa- 
rieties,^^ by which term naturalists understand a modification of 
the size, colour, and appendages of species, and sometimes even 
of their form, 1 have generally observed that when a difference 
of form exists between individuals evidently belonging to the 
same genus, in the same locality, and having the same food and 
othi^r conditions of habitability, it is probable that such indivi¬ 
duals belong to different species; but that when such difference 
exists between individuals belonging to the same genus, which 
inhabit distinct and separate localities, they ought to be regarded 
only as varieties. This is by no means however a certain rule, 
and it depends on the habits of the animal, the relative value of 
characters which distinguish each genus, and many other cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Now, putting aside the doubts which may be entertained by 
naturalists os to the distinction of certain species, we have 
positive data for ascertaining to some extent the distribution of 
British and Mediterranean Tcstacea, in the work of Philippi on 
the Mollusca of Naples and Sicily, and that of Forbes and 
Hanley on the Mollusca of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
descriptions and figures in each of these works are most accu¬ 
rate ; and, whether all or many of the objects which have been 
so described and figured are true species or merely varieties, the 
same result is obtained, namely a comparison of the Testacea in 
each of these districts. 

My first impression on examining the Testacea of the Gulf of 
Genoa was, that the fauna of the Mediterranean was mixed, and 
BOt peculiar to that sea. I found in it a large proportion of 
Species which were familiar to me as British, and others having a 
more southern and even tropical habitat, This led me to inquire 
whether the division into certain definite areas, which the late 
professor Forbes distinguished by the names of Boreal, Celtic, 
Lusitanian, and Mediterranean, was well founded; and the con¬ 
clusion I have arrived at is, that such a division is arbitrary and 
kreconeilable with facts. 

In Professor Forbeses Eeport (in 1860 ) to the British. Asso- 
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ciation for the Advancement of Scieiice, on British Marine 
Zoology, as well as in his introdimtion to the ^ British Mollusca/ 
he has enumerated certain species which he called peculiarly 
Northern or Boreal/’ others which, according to his account, 
show the more powerful influence of the Scandinavian element 
in our fauna, and which he assigned to a ^'Celtic” tyj^; some 
which he designated as " peculiarly British,” and again others 
that he found to occur in our seas only in a few isolated patches 
which he regarded as ''Glacial” outliers. Now, of the first* 
mentioned or " Boreal ” species, I found stweral in the Medi¬ 
terranean (viz. Chiton Hanleyi, Mangelia brachyBtoma, and Neara 
cosiellata), another {Mangeha Leufroyi or Boothii) has been 
described and figured by Philippi as a recent Sicilian species, 
and a fifth {Bcissurella crispata) 1 believe to be identical with the 
ScissureVa decussata of D’Orbigiiy. Of the second division or 
" Celtic ” species, I met with Tapes put!antra (of which the Venus 
geographica of continental authors is a variety), Actnaa virginea, 
lAicina borealis or radula^ and Ludna flexuosa; and Philippi 
has given Trochus mtllegranus and Eulimella Macandrei (his 
Melania Bctlla) as Sicilian species. Of the third division, or 
" peculiarly British ” species, several (as Jeffremia diaphana, 
and the so-called Bkene<By besides Argiope cistellula of Searles 
Wood, which I think cannot be distinguished from the Orthis 
Neapolitam of Scacchi) also occurred to me in the Mediterra¬ 
nean ; and of the last division or " Glacial ” species I detected 
three species (namely Nucula decussata, Nema cuspidata, and 
Cardium Suecicum or mtnimum), and Philippi has given another 
{Area rarideniata or Pectunculoides) as Sicilian. I have more¬ 
over good reason to believe, judging from the very small extent 
of ground which has been as yet examined, that these exceptionad 
species may be considerably added to when the wide extent of 
the Mediterranean Sea and its coasts has been more explored* I 
have myself been enabled to add lo the Mediterranean fauna, in 
the short space of time which I devoted to this research, more 
than thirty species which bad been hitherto considered as 
restricted to the British seas. It is obvious that negative evi¬ 
dence of the occurrence of any species (and especially of those 
which inhabit deep water) in any given area of sea is inadmis¬ 
sible ; and naturalists do not diner from logicians or lawyers in 
rejecting such evidence. 

It may indeed be argued in favour of the division into special 
or limited areas, that the species I have named, have, in the 
course of time, migrated or been diffused from the birthplace of 
their primseval ancestors, or from what is now called the centre 
or focus of their creation, and that this migration or diffusion 
has been facilitated by causes now in operation, and especially 
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by oceanic etnrentB. But it must be borne in mind that the 
great Gulf-stream, which is the only current that could be 
effectual for such a purpose, sets from south to north, and 
that the indraught current from the Atlantic into the Mediterra¬ 
nean, through the Straits of Gibraltar, sets from west to east. 
Major Rennell was indeed of opinion (according to Admiral 
Smyth, whose excellent and elaborate work on the Mediterra¬ 
nean I have had freouent occasion to consult), that there is a 
general tendency of the Atlantic waters between 80 *^ and 46 ® of 
north latitude, and from 100 to 180 leagues off the land, to 
move towards the Strait of Gibraltar, at a rate of not less than 
from fourteen to seventeen miles in twenty-four hours; although 
this opinion, the Admiral says, ought to be received cum grano 
salts, especially if depth be admitted as a condition of these 
400,000 square miles. However, granting that this may to 
some (I am not prepared to say to what, or any) extent account 
for the migration or diffusion of species from the Lusitanian 
coast to the British or Mediterranean seas, it cannot he con¬ 
sidered to operate in the opposite direction; and I therefore do 
not see how any species which we may for the present call, with 
Prof. Forbes, peculiarly Northern or Bored ** (such as CAi- 
ton Hanleyt), or Celtic'^ (as Lucina fleocuosa), or peculiarly Bri- 
tish^^ {a%Jeffrey 8 iadiaphana),ox '‘GlaciaP^ (as Cardium Suecicum), 
can find their way into the Mediterranean, while the Gulf-stream 
continues its present course, Wc will even assume that there is 
a counter-current (although our present hydrographical know¬ 
ledge does not warrant the assumption) from the north to the 
south,—I would ask, how is it possible that species, which, like 
Chiton Hanleyi, inhabit the coralline zone, can be transported 
across the Atlantic to such a distance ? The stationary habits 
of the adult animal, which passes its life adhering to stones 
and shells, forbid the idea oi its voluntary migration. In its 
embryo state this Chiton is doubtless (as Mr. Clark has 
shown in the ^ Annals^ for December 1855 with respect to its 
congener. Chiton cinereus), like many other Mollusca, free, and 
capable of swimming about with considerable activity ; but this 
stage of growth only lasts three or four days, when the meta¬ 
morphosis or final development takes place, and the creature, 
having sown its wild oats,^^ settles down for the rest of its 
life, and only crawls about for a short distance in search of food* 
The same remark occurs to me with respect to the littoral 
imecies, such as Skenea planorbis (a well-known inhabitant of 
Great Brit|dn, and now for the first time noticed by me as 
Mediterranean), which would appear to be physically incapable 
^ erossing the stream of the English Channel in order to diffuse 
itself aldng the western coasts of Europe and gam ingress into 
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the Mediterranean. How can this, or any other liiioral epecieii, 
many of which are common to the British and Mediterranean 
seas, find its way from one to theothei*? Voluntary locomotion, 
it is tolerably clear to all who know the proverbial slowness of 
pace at which a snail, whether land or marine, can travel, would 
require an immense time to complete the journey, even if the 
animal knew or could find its way. Bivalves, bcin^ destitute of 
a head or eyes, would of course labour under a greater disadvan¬ 
tage i and besides, their motion is never progressive, but is 
effected by eccentric and irregular leaps. The only other modes, 
therefore, in which this great change of position could be 
accounted for, are, either that the shell-fish may be torn from 
their submarine abodes, and carried perforce by the current, or 
that they may be in their embryonic state wafted to the place of 
destination, former mode would require it to be taken for 
granted that there exist no rocks or other obstacles lu the course 
of their passage, that the current reaches the sea-bottom (which 
is more than doubtful), and that the shell-fish in question live 
within the range of the current. The other supposition can 
only apply to the Bivalves, Brachiopods and Chitons, whose 
embryo or fry are 6*60 and tolerably active swimmers, under¬ 
going during that period of their existence a singular metamor¬ 
phosis, as I have myself witnessed in the case of the common 
oyster. But as the fry are developed and attain their normal 
state within a few days at the furthest after being excluded from 
their parent, and then become fixtures for life, or nearly so in the 
case of the Chitons, it is hardly possible that the time allotted 
to the first stage of their existence would enable them to traverse 
such a vast distance. If we reject Forbes’s proposition that the 
species I have before mentioned arc Boreal, Celtic, British, or 
Glacial, and consider them as Mediterranean, the same difficulty 
ansea; and we shall not find the mode of transit from the 
Mediterranean to the British seas more easy or probable when 
we reflect that the only ingress into or cf^ess out of the Medi¬ 
terranean is through the Straits of Gibraltar, and esjMJcially 
if the only current which flows through that passage is an 
indraught, and sets from, instead of to, the Atlantic. The 
popular idea of a counter- or under-current from the Mediter¬ 
ranean outwards is (to say the least) not proved; and 1 do not 
think Lieutenant Maury, in his recent and excellent treatise on 
the physical geography of the sea, has made out a strong case 
in its support, in opposition to the opinions of Admiral Smyti 
and Sir Charles Lyell. If there is such an outer- or under-cumnt 
from the Mediterranean into the Atlantic, shell-fish might, it is 
true, be transported from the former to the latter; but they 
would in that case be, metaphorically as well as literally, ** at 
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sea/^ because^ according to Maury’s charts and account of the 
Gulf-stream, the course northward of that great current lies far 
beyond the range of the Mediterranean outlet into the Atlantic. 
If there is no such outer current, shell-fish leaving the British 
shores would, after crossing the English or Irish Channel, have 
to traverse, by a circuitous route, the western coasts of Europe 
by means of the great Arctic current, which is supposed to puss 
under the Gulf-stream, before they could reach and enter the 
Strait of Gibraltar. Either of these suppositions therefore, except 

P erhaps with respect to pelagic or floating shell-fish (such as the 
^teropods and lanthina communis), does not appear to me well 
founded, and still less probable in the ca8(‘ of shell-fish which 
permanently adhere to rocks, or their fry, for the reasons I have 
before given. 1 therefore cannot help thinking that the migra¬ 
tion or diffusion, beyond a limited range, of marine shell-fish by 
means of oceanic currents now in operation is physically impro¬ 
bable, and that it is unnecessary thus to account for the present 
distribution of these animals. 

For the same reasons, I am not disposed to admit the theory 
which has been propounded and maintained by so many natu¬ 
ralists, that certain areas now exist, containing species peculiar to 
each, and having each its own separate nucleus or centre from 
which these species have radiated. 

In the last edition of Lycll’s ‘ Principles of Geology’ is a map 
showing the extent of land in Europe which can be proved to 
have been covered by the sea during the earlier part of the ter¬ 
tiary, or the eocene, period j and a wide opening from the Bay 
of Biscay to the Gulf of Lyons, in the upper part of the Me¬ 
diterranean, appears to have formerly connected that sea with 
the North Atlantic. It has been also proved by Brocchi, Phi¬ 
lippi, and Scarles Wood, that a largo proportion of shells now 
living in the Mediterranean are identical with fossil species from 
the tertiary strata, both in Italy and Great Britain, and vice 
versd ; and it is not too much to assume, that in former oeras 
marine currents existed by which animals might have been trans¬ 
ported from one to the other of those districts, or rather that 
they were then diffused throughout a larger area than at pre¬ 
sent. Whether the original birthplace or nucleus of these shell¬ 
fish was in that part of the ocean w^hich is now called the North 
Atlantic, or in the Mediterranean, is immaterialall I contend 
that the areas *of geographical distribution, as proposed by 
the late Professor Forbes and others, are too much restricted to 
emstin^ circumstancesj and that they ought rather to be referred 
to a prior state of things. As yet, we want infinitely more in¬ 
formation and data as regards the distribution of recent and 
fossil shells, as well as a more accurate discrimination of species 
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and varietiei, and a knowledge of the conditicms which infiiiieiiee 
the transition of one to the other^ before any satiafactorv theory 
can be established. Whether the term " species” used by na* 
tnralists to denote distinct assemblages of animals and plants 
which have certain characters in common, has indeed any 
fbandation in nature, is another question; but it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to say, with any degree of certainty, 
what modification of form (to an extent which we should now 
consider amounts to specific distinction) may have taken place 
iu any race of animals, and particularly in the Invertebrata, 
during the lapse of so many thousands or myriads of years as 
have been assigned to the tertiary period. We know the great, 
change which is continually occurring in the form of recent 
species caused by a difference of station or habitat, food, and 
many other conditions, and to which we give the name of 
variety.” How far then is it right to pronounce, without 
doubt or hesitation, that any of the tertiary species differ from 
living analogues; taking into account not only the gradual mo¬ 
dification of form which 1 have before adverted to as probable, 
but also the absence of numerous links both in fossil and recent 
species? lam however satisfied that the proposed distribution 
of the European Mollusca into any definite provinces or regions 
is not warranted by a mature consideration of those geological 
and conchologioal aata which we at present possess. 

It is by no means certain that any definite provinces or re¬ 
gions originally had any existence. We know that some species 
of shell-fish are what is termed cosmopolite,” and are found 
in every part of the world at various depths of the sea. The 
most familiar instance that occurs to me is Saxicava rtwosa, 
which, according to Sir Charles Lyell principles of Geology, 
p. 650), is spread over all the North rolar seas, and ranges 
in one direction through Europe to Senegal, occurring on both 
sides of the Atlantic; while in another it finds its way into the 
North Pacific, and thence to the Indian Ocean. Nor do its 
migrations cease till it reaches the Australian seas.” This 
species of shell-fish is found in the sublittoral and laminamn 
eones (between low-water mark and fifteen fathoms, or there¬ 
abouts), but never in deep water, on the coast, perforating sub¬ 
marine limestone rooks. Now, sdthough the fry of the Baxicava 
is undoubtedly free during the short period of its first stage, 
before the shell is developed and its bormg powers brought into 
action, and it can therefoie be wafted some distance, I am not 
aware that any marine current or stream sets from one side of 
the Atlantic to the other, nor that there exists any intermediate 
station, fitted for the reception and habitat of the animal, where 
it could settle and propagate a succession of emigrants to eon- 
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the rofUte. Even at the greatest rate assigned by Sir 
Charles Lyell to oceanic currents (three miles per hour), it would 
take thirty or forty days for the fry of a Saxicava to traverse 
the Atlantic; and it is not reasonable to suppose that the de¬ 
velopment of the animal would be postponed for such an extra¬ 
ordinary period, or its vitality suspended, for the purpose of its 
migration,—to say nothing of the innumerable obstacles that 
would occur in its passage, from cross currents, being snapped 
up by other animals for food, or a subsidence into some deeper 

t art of the sea or abyss from which it could not extricate itself, 
t seems to me more probable that the species in question was 
at its first creation diffused over the whole of the ocean, and 
that the area of its habitability was afterwards limited by some 
accidental circumstance, such as a deposit of mud, which choked 
and exterminated the animal in the intennediate districts. 
Something like this I have noticed on the coast of South Wales, 
in the case of a once extensive colony of Pholes daciylus having 
become extinct within the memory of living man, in conseqm nee 
of the bed of peat which they had inhabited having silted up 
and been covered with sand and mud by the action of the tides. 
Changes of climate, and many other conditions on which the 
habitability of such animals depends, may have contributed to 
confine the original area for other species within narrower limits; 
and it is th(‘refore not necessary to resort to the theory of mi¬ 
gration, or diffusion of species from one province to another, in 
order to account for their present distribution. 

Mr. Searles Wood, in his account of a British Crag shell 
(Pyrula reticulata), which he considers to be identical with a 
species now inhabiting the Indian Ocean, is of opinion that 
certain shell-fish which formerly lived together, but are now 
found to inhabit different climates, have since retired or mi¬ 
grated into those parts of the world, the one north and the 
other south, where the temperature of both is very different 
from that which must have been favourable to their existence at 
the period anterior to the formation of the Coralline Crag, and 
that they have therefore iii some degree changed their nature 
in assimilating such extremes to their present existence; and he 
assumes that their dispersion was effected by oceanic currents 
ki opposite directions. He, in fact, attributes the changes 
whicn have taken place in geographical distribution, not to any 
alteration in the temperature, but to an alteration in the habits 
of the animals themselves, caused by gradual migration. But 
X cannot help recalling to my mind the apophthegm of the old 
poet, which appears applicame as well to the nature of inferior 
ilsteala as to that of mankind: Ccnlum, non animum, mutant 
qni trahs mare eurrunt.^^ I consider it to be far more likely 
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that a uniform temperature once prevailed^te^^panfod Ihr^a 
general diffusion of all animals over the whole world; and that 
owing to successive changes of temperature, induced by the 
formation or elevation of land in some parts and its submcrtion 
under the sea or depression m others, certain species became 
extinct, or survived, as the climates became colder or warmer 
in different parts of the globe. Many species (as Dentalium 
dentalis) occur in the tertiary strata of Great Britain, which, 
apparently, have ceased to live in our se^as, although they 
still inhaoit the Mediterranean; and others (as Mya trun^ 
cata) are recorded by Philippi as occurring in the same form¬ 
ation in Sicily, which in like manner have apparently ceased 
to exist in the Mediterranean, although they still inhabit the 
British and North Atlantic seas. Jn each of these cases, the 
species are conspicuous and abundant in their respective locali¬ 
ties. The upper and lower tertiary formations, both in Great 
Britain and Sicily, as well as in the Subapennine district, con¬ 
tain also many species which now inhabit only arctic or tropical 
climates; and they are found associated with other species 
which now live in the British and Mediterranean seas. Besides 
the vast extent of coast and ground in these seas, which has 
never yet been explored by naturalists, as well as of the tertiary 
strata in Italy and the North of Europe (where a few scratch- 
ings here and there, rather than a systematic (examination of 
their contents, are all that appears to have been hitherto at¬ 
tempted), it must not be forgotten that the whole of the North 
Atlantic and Mediterranean seas, together with the area of dry 
land in which the tertiary formations in Europe have been 
traced, form after all but a small portion of our globe. 

The above remarks must be understood to apply rather to 
the extent and mode of geographical distribution than to the 
existence of special faunas. I do not deny that certain species 
may, and probably do, occur only in limited areas. The (]ues- 
tion as to the distribution of land animals and plants seems to 
roe to involve other considerations than those which refer to 
marine animals, namely the influence of climate and winds, as 
well as (in the case of plants) the dormant vitality of seeds. 

Too much care cannot be taken in the formation of materials 
for extending our knowledge of geographical distribution. The 
most accurate discrimination of species and varieties is indis- 

J iensable; as well as the collection of specimens ab and 
rom as many localities as possible. The young of the acepha¬ 
lous Mollusks, or Bivalves, always exhibit, mter undergoing their 
metamorphosis, the peculiar character of the species to which 
they belong; but in the Gasteropoda, or Univalves, the case is 
often dy&ient, owing to the first whorls of their shell being 
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(ai itt the Cqfwria*]i<tovered by the mantle of the animal, and the 
OQiiBeqnent deposition of shelly matter, so as to conceal the 
spire, the truncation or decollation of those whorls (as in CVpcwtw), 
or the altered position of the branchial opening and subsequent 
loss of the spire, as in Fissurella. 

The present distribution and existence of the same species of 
marine Testacea, in many and widely separated parts of the 
globe, may be in some measure accounted for by the equable 
temperature which is usually maintained in the sea, independent 
of Climate, and by the want of solar influence beyond a limited 
depth; water being, as is well known, one of the woi-st con¬ 
ductors of heat. Admiral Smyth states that there is a sensible 
diminution between the surface-temperature and that obtained 
at great depths in the Mediterranean, and which he roundly 
estimates at 1 ® for every twenty fathoms in depth, except where 
the agency of submarine curi'cnts may be at work, but that 
below IHO fathoms to the givatcst depths which he had ex¬ 
plored, the temperature varied but little from 42^ or 43^ of the 
Fahrenlieit scale; and he adds, that a comparison of his eight- 
fathom observations on the mean temperature of that sea, led 
him to consider that the Mediterranean w^aters average about 
3^ 6^ of Fahrenheit more heat than that of the western part of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

The greatest specific variation between the British Testacea 
and those of the Mediterranean occurs, as might have been 
expected from the diflerencc of latitude and temperature, in 
the deniaens of the littoral and laminarian zones; particularly 
in the genera MytUus, Chiton, Patella, Troc/ms, Buccinum, 
Fkum, and Murex, In each of those zones certain sfHicies 
seem to be represented by their analogues; as Mytilm edulis, 
Chiton dneretift. Patella vulgata, Trochns lineatus, Buccinum 
undaitm and Fustis Islandicus of our own coasts are respectively 
replaced in the Mediterranean by Mytilus minimus, Chiton <Sur?i- 
hs, Patella scutellaris, TVochus fragarioides, Mwrex trunculus and 
Fkms comeus. 

It is remarkable that examples of the same species from the 
Mediterranean are smaller than thosi; found in the British seas. 
Teliina balaustina, Jeffreysia diaphana and Rissoa pulcherrima 
are instances of this. 

A much greater range of variation is found to exist in land 
than in marine animals, owing to the more uniform temperature 
of the sea and its coasts. According to Mr. MacAndrew, each 
of lAe islands which form the groups of the Canaries, Madeiraa, 
and Azores, possesses some species peculiar to itself; and evei^ 
BrihUii eonehologist is aware of the very limited habitat which 
aoeae land and freshwater shells, as Helix Pisma, Assimma 
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Orofona, Limneue imeolutue, and others^ have in our own UOtui** 
try, and how local and apparently capricious appears to be the 
distribution of many species. 

The speculation as to the successive and recent creation of 
species appears to me very questionable, and more abstruse than 
that of geographical distribution; because we do not know the 
extent of modification to which species originally created have 
been subject, nor whether all existing species, or the remains of 
former species, have been either discovered or destroyed. Hum¬ 
boldt has characterized this subject as one of the mysteries 
which natural science cannot reacL 

Although considerable pains have of late years been taken to 
reconcile the labours of British and Continental naturalists, 
much yet remains to be done. The former want of intercourse 
between naturalists of our own and other countries, arising 
from continual warfare, national jealousies, and the difficulties 
of travelling and communication, has unfortunately caused 
great confusion in the nomenclature of science; and no pains 
ought to be spared in removing it as much as possible, giving 
due credit to authors of every nation according to the priority 
of publication. To give some idea of the multiplicity of names 
which have been given by different authors to the same species 
of Testacea, 1 m^ mention that for our common cockle (the 
Cksrdium edule of Linnssus) and its varieties, no less than sixteen, 
and for our oyster fourteen different names have been assimed 
by British, French, Italian, and German conchologists ; and for 
another shell {BuUoea scabra of Muller), six generic and seven 
specific names have been given by British, Danish, Norwegian, 
Italian, and American writers I 

The opportunities which have thus occurred to me of a care¬ 
ful examination and comparison of an extensive series of Medi¬ 
terranean species, and especially those of the more difficult 
genera (such as Rissoa and Od^tomia)^ have led me to form 
what 1 believe to be more just conclusions with respect to the 
same species in Great Britain; and the result will be shown in 
the subjoined list. That list contains all the species which I 
found on the Piedmontese coast, as well as some which I ob¬ 
served in M. Verany^s collection from Nice and Genoa. I have 
added a few remarks as to some of these, and the descriptions 
of ten new species. The names of recorded species are those 
of Philippi and the authors of the ^ British Mollusca,^ except in 
a very few cases where it appeared to me necessary to adopt or 
notice those given by earlier discoverers. Those species which 
were not found by myself, but were communicated by M. Verany, 
or noticed by me in his collection, are distinguished by italics, 

I bad no means at the time of making out the synonymy 
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for the Utter ff|>eciis8, and I therefore give the names chiefly 
on his authority. 1 have adopted the arranf^ment of the 
^ British Mollusca/ as preferable to that of Philippi, who used 
Lamarck^s system. The accompanying plate contains figures, 
from Mr. James de Carle Sowerby's well-known and accurate 
pencil, of my new species, and of Bulla ovulatUy which was 
indifferently figured by Brocchi. I have not thought it neces¬ 
sary to particularize the localities, except in a few instances of 
rare or peculiar species. 

Any attempt to tabulate, with precision, the per-centage or 
proportion of Mediterranean species, in comparison with those 
of Great Britain, would be unsatisfactory, as it must necessarily 
fluctuate with the continual discovery of new species. The 
general (although confessedly imperfect) result at which 1 have 
arrived from my own investigation and reference to other lists 
is, that out of about 500 specie.^ of British marine Testacea, 
one half are identical with those of the Mediterranean, and that 
we possess consequently about 250 species which have not yet 
been described or indicated as Mediterranean. The species of 
Mediterranean Testacea probably number 850, out of which 
about 600 have not yet been described or noticed as British. 

The works which I have consulted in the preparation of this 
memoir, and especially with regard to the question of geogra¬ 
phical distribution, are,—Brocchi^s * Conchiologia Fossile Sub- 
apennina,^ Philippics 'Fauna Molluscorum utriusque Sicilise/ 
Forbes and Hanley's 'BritishMollusca,' Smith's 'Mediterranean,' 
Searles Wood's 'Crag Mollusca' in the Palceontographical So¬ 
ciety's publications, Lyell's 'Principles of Geolo^' (ninth 
edition), Maud's ' Physical Geography of the Sea,' Hooker and 
Thompson's ' Flora Indica,' Risso's ' Fauna of Southern Europe,' 
Payraudeau’a ' Mollusca of Corsica,' D'Orbigny’s Contribu¬ 
tion to Barker-Webb and Bertludot's 'Natural History of the 
Canaries,' Professor Edward Forbes's Reports to the British 
Association, and Mr. MacAndrew's Pamphlet on the Geogra¬ 
phical Distribution of the Testaceous Mollusca in the North 
Atlantic and neighbouring seas (1854), besides many other 
scattered contributions to natural history. 

Aoephala LamellibrancMata» or Bivalves. 

Septaria Mediterranean Lam. Nice. 

Teredina pereonatUy Lam. Nice 1 

Teredo mealUy in i^ips’ bottoms. Nice. 

Saxsoava Arctica, PkU. ^ Brit. Moll. 

Venerupis Irus, PA. ^ B. ifcf. 

Oorbnta nucleus, PA. ^ B. Af. —C. rosea {Brown, 182/), B. M. 
(C» MtdUerranea, Coeta, 1829, PA.). Besides the localities indicated 

Am. Sf N. Hist. Ser. 2. Vol. xvii. 12 
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on my autlioirity in the ' British Mollusca/ I have taken this speoies 
on the vrest coast of Scotland in an immature state; and the Me* 
diterranean specimens confirm my idea of its distinctness* and identity 
with Costa’s species 

Sphseuia Binghami, M, 

Iseaera costellata, B. M, (non Corbula costeilata* —N. cus- 

pidata, B. M. (Corbula cuspidata, Ph.), 

Pandora obtusa, Ph. ^ B. M. 

Thracia plmscolina, Ph. ^ B. M. 

Solen sihqua, Ph. ^ B. M. 

Solenom^a Mediterranean Ph. 

Sotecurtns j^trigilatusn Ph.—S. Candidas, Ph.^ B. M. —S. coarc- 
tatus, B. M. (Bolen coarctatus, Ph.). 

Diodonia fragihsn B. M. (Telltna fragihs, Ph., PetricoJa ochro- 
leuca^ Lam.). 

Tellina halamtinay Ph. & B. M.—T. pulchella* Ph. —T, donacina 
and varieties, Ph. ^ B. A/.—T. serrata, Ph. —T. incaruata, B. M. 
(T. planata, Costse, Ph.-^T. fabula, Ph. & B. M.—'jT, 

fenvis, Ph. & B. M. 

Syndosmya alba, B. M. (Erycina Renieri, Ph.) ; var. (Er. sitnilis, 
Ph.). —S. prismatica, B. M. (Er. angulosa, Ph.). 

Scrohicutaria piperatat Ph. & B. M.— S. Coitardi, Ph. 

Donax anatinus, B. M. (D. semistriatus, Ph.). —D. trunculns, 
Ph. ^B.M. 

Mesadesma Bonacillat Ph. 

Mactra inflata, Ph. — M. etultarum and rar. cinerea, Ph. & B. M. 
— M. euhtruncafa, B. M. {M. tnangula, Ph.). 

Tapes aurea, B. M. (Venus aurea, PA.).—T. Iseta (Venus leeta, 
Ph.) and variety.—T. decussata, B. M. (V. decussata, PA.).—T. 
pullastra, B. M., and var. (Venus geographica, Ph.). —T. virginea, 
B. M. (V. Beudanti, PA.). 

Cytherea Chionen Ph, & B. M.—C. Venetiana, PA. 

Venus casina, PA. ^ B. M. —V. ovata, B.'^M. (V. radiata, PA.).— 
V. striatula, B. M .; and variety (V. gallina, PA.).—V. verrucosa, 
PA. B. M. 

Artemis exoleta, B. M. (Cyth, exoleta, PA.).—A. lincta, B. M. 
(C. lincta, PA.). 

Lucinopsis undata, B. M. (Venus undata, PA.). 

Circe minima^ B. M. (Cyth. apicalu^ Ph.). 

Astarte triangularis, B. M. (A. Imvigata, PA.). 

Isocardia Cor, Ph. & B. M. 

Cardium aculeatum, PA. B. M. \ young (C. ciliare, PA.).— C. 
echinatum, Ph. & B. M.; young (C. Ihehayem, Ph.).— C. erina- 
eeum, Ph.—C. tuberculatum, PA.—C. edule, B. M., var. (C. ms- 
ticum, PA.).—C. pygmceum, B. M. (C. exiguum, PA.). Although 
there can be no doubt of the identity of these two sj)ecies, it is rather 
singular that Philippi does not notice the interstitial punctures, but 
merely says, “ interstitia leviter transversim striata.**—C. minimum, 
Ph. (C. Suecicum, B. M.). Philippi’s name has the decided priority 
and is more appropriate than the local name of liov^n.—C. papii* 
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14«am, (Poll) JW, (C. nddo«um, (Tarton) B, M.). PoU’b name has 
much the priority of Turton’s. The Mediterranean gpecimeas are 
coloured, but appear to differ in no other respect from our own.— 
C. punctatum; (and variety (C.8cabrum),PA.).—C. fasciatiim, P.M. 
(C. parvum, PA.).— C, Nortegicum^ B. M. (C. sulcatum^ Ph.). 

Cardita sulcata, PA.— C, acuhata, Ph.—C. trapezia, PA.—C. ca- 
lyculata, PA. 

Lurina Pecten, PA.—L. radula, PA. (L. Borealis, B. Af.).—L. 
flexuosa, P. M. (Ptychina biplicata, PA.). — L. Icucoma, B. M. (L. 
lactea, PA.).—L. spinifera, PA, ^ B, M. 

Moutacuta bidentata, B. M. 

Turtonia minuta, B, M. 

Kellia suborbicularis, B, M. (Bomia inflata, PA.).—K. nitida, 
P. M. —K. rubra, P. Af. (B. seminulum, PA.). 

Galeomma Turfoiii, Ph. ^ B. M. 

Chaina Grypboides, PA. 

Mytilue Gallo-promneialts, Ph. Nice : on ships* bottoms only.— 
M. minimus, PA. 

Modiola barhata, PA. 4* P. Ai.—M. tulipa, PA. ^ P. Af.—M. 
lithophaga, PA. (Lithodomus lithophagus, Lam.). 

Crenella marniorata, P. M. (Mod. discrepans, PA.).—C. discors, 
P, M. —C. costulata, B.M. (Mod. costulata, PA.). 

Nucula nucleus, P. M. (N. margaritacea, PA.).—N. nitida, P. M. 
— N. radiatUt B. M, Nice.—N. deoussata, B.M. (N, Polii et sul¬ 
cata, PA.). 

Leda (Nucula) cinarginata, PA.—L. (Nucula) minuta, PA. 

Pectunndus ptlostis, Ph, 8c B. M., and varieties .— P. vtolascens, 

Ph, 

Area Noee, PA.— A. tetragona, B, M. (A. namcularis, Ph.).—A. 
barbata, PA, P. A/.—A. dduvii, PA.—A. lactea, PA. ^ P. M. 

Avicula Tarenttna, Ph. & B. M. 

Pinna pectinata, Ph. & B. M., and variety (P. ingens, auct.).— 
P. muricata, Ph. 

Lima inflata, PA.—L. squamosa, PA. 

Pecten varius, PA. ^ P. Af.— P. pusio, PA. ^ P. Af.—P. Testa, 
Ph.—P. nolyinorphus, Ph.-^-P. Dameus, B. M. (P. adspersus, Ph.). 
— P. hyalimts, PA., and variety. — P. masrimus, Ph. & B. M. — P. 
Jacobaeus, PA.—P. opercularis, PA. ^ P. Af.—P. sulcatus, PA, 

SpondyluB Groderopus, PA. 

Ostrea plicatula, PA.—O. cristatn, PA. Whether this is a variety 
of O. eduhs, it is rather difficult to say, as the latter species is subject 
to great variation. I certainly never met with the common form of 
our oyster (whether **native,'* ‘‘Welsh,** or “ rock”) in the Medi¬ 
terranean, nor is it mentioned by Philippi or Payraudeau as a recent 
iq^eeies. Tiie kinds now found in that sea are solitary, and not gre¬ 
garious. It is well known tdiat the Romans got their principal sup^ily 
from Britain, although the Ciroeian oyster ranked as a deUcacy with 
•aa^am from Misenum and with broad scallops, the boast of 
loaurams Tarentum. 

Anomia Ephippium, PA. ^ B. M., and varieties (A. polymorphs 

12 * 
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and mamritacea, PA.).—A. PatelUfonnis> 3f. (A. soabrellt and 
elegana^ PA.). 

Aceplxala PalliobrancMata) or Braohiopoda. 

Terebratula caput-aerpentu. Villa Franca. 

Argiope (Orthis) truucata, PA.—A. (Orthis) Neapolitans, Scaechi 
(Orthis seminuliim, PA., Megathyris cvatellula, Searlea Wood), A 
careful comparison of Mediterranean specimens with those from 
Zetland of tins variable species, confirms my former opinion of its 
identity with the Argiope (Meffathyris) cistcllula of the ‘British 
Molluscs.* It would be desirable if Philippi’s name of serainulura 
could be retained, instead of the prior but less appropriate name 
given by Scacchi. 

Pteropoda. 

Hyalaea vaginella, PA. 

Spirialia AustraUa^ Eydoux & Souleyet .—TrocMformiSf Eyd. & 
Soul. (S. Flemingii, B. M,). —P. roatrahs, Eyd. & Soul. (S. Mac- 
andrei, B, M.), —S. Jeffreysii, B, M, Spezia, where only a single 
specimen, however, occurred to me. 

Heteropoda. 

Carinaria Mediterranea. Nice. 

Gasteropoda Prosobranchiata. 

Chiton fascicularis, PA. ^ B, M, —C. Siculus, PA,—C. Cajetanua, 
PA.—C. variegatus, PA.—C. Hauleyi, B, M. —C. Polii, PA. 

Patella scutellaris, PA.—P. fragilis, PA.—P. Tarerttina, PA, (P, 
athletics, B, M,), —P. Lusitanica, PA. I did not meet with any of 
the usual forms of P. vulgata; and Philippi only mentions it doubt¬ 
fully as fossil. It is however a very variable species, and may be 
identical with P. caerulea of Lamarck (not of Linnaeus), or some other 
of the allied species which are described by Philippi. 

Acmaea vir^nea, B, M, (Patella Gusaonii, PA.) 

Dentalium dentalis, PA.; and var, semicostata.—D, novemoos* 
tatum, Payr, (D. dentalis, var, /3, PA.). Specimens of the last, which 
I took at Spezia, have ten ribs and no intermediate smaller ones, but 
numerous fine longitudinal striae. The extremity or apex in my 
largest specimen is truncated, but apparently not by an accidental 
fracture. Colour the same as in D. dentalis, but the size is larger. 

Pileopsis Ilungarious, B, M, (P. ungarioa, PA.). 

Gadinia Garnoti, PA. 

Calyptraea Sinensis, B, M, (C. vulgaris, PA.); var. gibba; and 
var. fulva. 

Crepidula unguiformis, PA. 

Fissurella Grasca, PA. Not the F. Graecaof most British authors^ 
which is F. reticulata of B, Af,—F. costaria, PA.—F* gibba, PA. 

jBmarginula elongata, PA.— E, cancellated Ph. 
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SciBSurella. I cannot help thinking the position assigned to this 
genus by its founder^ D’Orbignv, is correct, and not between Adeorbis 
and lanthina as proposed by t!he authors of the ' British Mollusca.' 
8 . elegans, jyOrb. (8. striatula, Ph,) and var. This species is very 
variable in form and sculpture, the longitudinal ribs being more or 
less distinct and partial, and the apex more or less flattened or 
convex ; but the fine transverse strise are always observable under a 
lens magnifying four or five diameters. It has not an operculum ; 
but I unfortunately had no microscope with me to examine the 
animal. I found it plentifully alive in sea-weed at Spezia and 
Lend. 

Soissurclla cancellata, n. s. PL 11. f. 1. 

Testa orbiculato-depressa, alba, nitidiuscula; anfractibus 3, rotundis, 
ultimo costis curvis circa 20 elevatis longitudinalibus, carina fissu- 
rali interruptis, costellisque totidem transversis decussato ; vertice 
planato, carina lata acuta subincrassata canalieulata circumdato, 
costis radiatim cincto ; cauali transversim et arcuatim striato ; 
aperture suborbiculari; umbilico angusto; latitudine longitu- 
dine uncise. 

Although I only found a single specimen ^at Sestri di Levante), 
it is so different from any of the species hitnerto described, that I 
cannot help noticing it. Philippi nas described and figured three 
species; but the only one this approaches in form (his 8. plicata, 
which is the 8, costata of D’Oroigny) he says has no transverse 
strisc, ‘‘striis transversis nuUis*' It agrees with 8. Bertheloti of 
D’Orbigny (Webb and Berthclot) in the sliara keel wliich projects 
considerably beyond the last whorl; but the rins in that species arc 
much more numerous, and it also wants the transverse strise. It 
differs from 8. striatula of Phihppi in the stronger, fewer and more 
distant ribs, both longitudinal and transverse, as well as in the 
flattened spire and strong keel. This is also twice the size of either 
of Philippi’s species. 

Haliotislamellosa, Lam, Palmaria I.— H. tuberculata^Vh,^ B. M. 
Trochua granulahtSy Ph. & B. M.—T. zii^phinua, B, M ,—T. 
conulus, Ph, ^ B, M, \ and var. /3. dilatata of Philippi, who refers it 
to T. ziziphinus. This last resembles closely the smooth variety of 
our species; and the difference of colour (on which the authors of 
the * British Mollusca * lay stress), as well as the smaller size of the 
Mediterranean specimens, scarcely, I think, warrant a specific distinc¬ 
tion ; var. (T. violaceus, Riaso), — T, dubius, Ph. (T. conulus, 
var, —T. exiguus, B. M, (T. crenulatus, Ph.) ; and var. T. striatus, 

Ph, ^ B. ilf.—fragarioides, Ph. — T. articulatue, Ph. (T. fraga- 
rioides, var. ?).— T, Laugieri, Ph.—^T. divaricatus, Ph .; var. Isevis; 
and var, minor.— T. sanguineus, Ph.—T. Adansonii, Ph .—T. magus, 
PA. ^ B, M. — T. canaliculatus, Ph. Nice—T. varius, Ph. —T. 
Bichardi, PA.—T. umbilicaris, PA.—T. leucophmus, PA.; var.; and 
monstr.—T. tumidus, P. M. (T. Racketti, PA.). 
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Trocbua sonatus, n. s. PI. IL f. 2, 3. 

Testa orbicularis, compresso-conoidea, tenuis, viridescenti-alba, lonls 
ni^is strigisquo obbquis rubris ad suturam aufractuum maculatis 
pmchre notata; aufractibus 4, convexiusculis, nitidis, sulcis spi* 
ralibus latis (in ultimo anfrnetu utriuque G, in penultimo 3) exca- 
vatis et iuterstitiis confertim concHuitricc striolatis; suturadistincta; 
apertura rotundo-rliomboidea, ad marginem exteriorem vix angu- 
lata ; umbilico profundo, aperto; long. lat. A unciee. 

Sestri di Levaute and Spczia, at the roots of sea-weed in the littoral 
stone ; not common. 

Although this pretty little shell has relations with Trochus umbi- 
licaris in its young state, it may be readily distinguished by the 
greater convexity of the whorls and the almost total want of any 
angularity or keel on the last volution. The young of this species 
closely resembles a Skenea, and it appears to form a passage to this 
genus. 

Monodonta corallinn, Ph. —M. Vieilloti, Ph, —M. glomus, Ph. — 
AT. Jtmieuiy Ph, 

Turbo rugosus, Ph, 

PhasianelTa pullus, Ph. ^B. M, —P. intermedia, Ph. I found the 
last species in greater plenty than P. pullus, but in the same locality. 
The spire is longer and the suture deeper, and the markings are 
very peculiar and uumistakeable, as Philippi also remarked. The 
fry resembles a Lacuna in form, and has the last whorl and umbilical 
rea spirally striated,—P. speciosa, Ph. ; and var. 

Adeorbti gvhearinata, B. M. {Natica? mvbearinatay Ph.). Nice, 
lanthma communis, B. M. (I. bicolor, Ph.).— I. pallida, B. M. 
(1. patula, Ph.). 

Littorina Neritoides, B. M. (Turbo Neritoides, Ph.). 

Rissoa lactea, Ph. ^ B* M. — H. lahiata, Ph,, fidlicd to, if not iden¬ 
tical withi K. striatula, B. M, —B. crenulata, Ph. ^ B. M.; and var. 
minor.—II. ciniex, Linn. (B. calathiscus, Ph.); and var. alba.—R. cala- 
thus, B. M. (R. cimex, Ph.). —11. Montagui, Ph. ; var. lineolata; and 
var. minor.—R. scabra, Ph. An analogue of R. punctura, B. Af., 
which it somewhat resembles. In fresh specimens the spiral cingula 
are of a fulvous colour, as in R. Montagui, var. lineolata.—B. Beanii, 
B. M. It seems surprising that this common and widely diffused 
species should not have been known to Philippi, although 1 suspect 
his B. textilis is the younger state of it before the outer lip and rib 
are formed. 

Rissoa Philqipiaua, u. s. PI. II. f, 4, 5, 

Testa clavata, turrita, fusca, solidula; anfractibus 6 planatis, in medio 
subcarinatis, oostellie longitudinalibus (in ultimo anfVactu 12) oin- 

S ulisque transversis (in ultimo anfractu 5) instructis, cingulis 
uobus superioribus tuberculos efformantibus; sutura prohinda j 
apertura subrotunda, margiuata, subeffiisa, tertiam apirse partem 
eequante ; umbilico nullo ; long. , lat. uncise. 

This may possibly be the variety of R. dictvophora, which Philippi 
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referred to in these words^ ** variat ciugulis transversis in oarinas 
acutes elevatis; ” but it does not correspond with his description and 
figure of the typical species. In the last and penultimate whorls 
there are two rows, and in the preceding whorl one row of tubercles. 

Foci, near Genoa, on sea-weed in the littoral zone ; not common. 
Nice, Verany. 

llissoa costata, B, M* (11. exigua, PA.). 

Rissoa contorts, n. s. PI. II. f. 6, 7. 

Testa brevi-cylindrica, ad apicem obtusa, lutea aut alba, solidula; 
anfractibus 4, vcntricosis, setisim crescentibus, laevibus, nitidis, 
zonis duabus fulvis ciuctis; sutura profunda; apertura subrotuiida, 
subefiusa, tertiam spiroj partem superante, margine connexo, 
soluto ; umbilico angusto ; long, lat. ^ uncise. 

Genoa, Foci, Sestri di Levante and Spezia, on sea-weed in the 
littoral zone ; common. Nice, Verany. 

This elegant species luipears to be the representatiye of our Rissoa 
striata; but it has a difrerent habitat, the latter being found under 
stones and at the roots of Oorallina ofiicmalis in the sublittoral zone. 

Rissoa glabrata, Ph .; and var. alba, (R. punctulum, PA., Moll. Sic. 
vol. i. p, 1.04). Not the species referred to with doubt by the authors 
of the * British Mollusca* under the name of Odostomia glabrata, but 
allied to 11. vitrea, from which it differs in the greater solidity of the 
shell, its more obtuse whorls, and more contracted aperture which is 
strengthened by an outer rib. It varies considerably in size. I found 
it in abundance on all the coast, and noticed it in M. Verany*s collec¬ 
tion from Nice,—R. vitrea, P. M.—R. proxima, B. M, —R. incon- 
spioua, P. M, (R. rudis, PA.) ; var. a. albula, P. M. (R. nana, PA.) ; 
var. c, P. M, (R. radiata, PA.) ; var. </, P. M. ; var. (R. granulum, 
PA.). — R. semistriata, P. M, (R. subsulcata, PA.).—R. pulcherrima, 
P. Af. Some older and more produced specimens agree better witli 
Philippi’s description and figures of R. soliita than the species de- 
Bcribeci under that name in the ‘ British Mollusca,’ but they want the 
peculiar markings of R. pulcherrima.—R. fulgida, P. Af.—R. parva, 
P. Af. It is remarkable that Philippi did not notice the typical form, 
and that the other and more common form (interrupta) did not occur 
to me among so many thousands of Mediterranean Kissoee.—P. eim- 
plext Ph.; probably a variety of the last; var, (R. pulchella, PA.): 
this has some analogy with R, incons}>icua in rejspect of markings, 
but differs in the form of the spire and apex.—11. violacea, PA.—-11. 
ventricosa, PA. (R. rufilabrum, P. Af.).—R. oblonga, PA. (R. costu- 
lata, P. Af.) ; var. (R. aimilis, PA.); and var. minor.—R. variabilis, 
y. Muhlfeld (R. costata, PA.). The name of costata given to this 
species by Desmarest must be relinquished, as it was long previously 
used by Adams for the R. exigua of Michaud; var.: this somewhaf 
resembles B. labiosa in form, but the texture, colour and markings 
ore different.—R. labiosa, P. Af. (R. elata, PA.).—R. aurisc^lpium, 
PA.—B. monodonta, PA.—R. thermalis,(£mn.) PA,; var. minor (R. 
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uIto, B, M.), —R. cingilluB, JB. Af.—R. nibra, jB. 3f. (R. fuha, Ph.); 
var. unifaaciata.—R. ? littorea, B.M. (Truncatella littoritia, PA,), 
Rissoina Bruguieri, IXOrh, (Rissoa Bruguieri, R, decuseata, 
Nice.— R, Chesnehi, Mich. Nice.— R, maryinatay Mich. Nice. 
Jetfreysia diaphaoa, B, M. 

Jelfreywa ryliiulrica, n, a. PI. II. f. 8, 9. 

Testa lougo eyliiidrica, ad apicem obtusa, hyalina; anfractibus 4, 
brevissimis, nitidis, ultimo reliquos suporantc ; sutura diatincta ; 
apertura ovata, subeffusa, f spiree partem scquaiite, margine sub- 
coimexo; umbilico angusto ; long. lat. uncise. 

Of this very minute but peculiar species I took only one speci¬ 
men, by dredging in about 12 fathoms at Spezia. It approaches 
somewhat in form the ('hernnitzia Gulsonee of Clark, which 1 think 
ought to be referred to the same genus. 

Skenea planorbis, B, M, The Mediterranean specimens, like those 
from Guernsey, are girdled with a single row of ciretdar reddish- 
brown spots.—S. nitidissima, B. M, (Truncatella atomiis, Ph,), —8. 
rota, B, M. Mediterranean specimens are girdled with three bands 
of reddish-brown, one on the outer edge or periphery, and the others 
on the upper and under side of each whorl; which, with the striae, 
render them exquisitely beautiful objects.— S, exilUeima (Delphinula 
exilissima, Ph,), 

Turritella communis, Ph. 41* B. M, —T. triplicata, Ph. 

Turritella? pusilla, n. s. PI. II. f. 10, 11. 

Testa turrita, lutea vel fusca, solidula; anfractibus 12, convexiuscu- 
lis, interduin varicosis, plicis 8 longitudinalibus (quarum 3 medite 
proininentiores) costellis(j|ue transversis Tin ultimo anfractn 8, in 
penultimo 5) decussatis, in superioribus anfractibus nodulis efPor- 
matis ; sutura prothnda; apertura uvato-rhomboidea, subefPusa, 
sextam spiree partem eequante; long lat. unciee. 

In about twelve fathoms, Gulf of Spezia; not common. It has 
somewhat the habit of a Cerithium, but differs in its shorter spire, 
and, above all, in the form of its aperture. 

Caecum trachea, B.M, (Odontidium rugulosum, Ph,), —C.glabrum, 
B.M. 

Aporrhais pes-pelicani, B. M. (Chenopus pes-}>elicaui, PA.).— A, 
deecUcena (Chen, desciseens, Ph.), 

Cerithium vidgatum, Ph. —C.fuscatuTn,/^.; var. minor.—C. mam- 
miUatum. Ph.—C. reticolatum, B. M, (C. lima, PA.) ; var. major; 
var. /i. PA.— C. angustissimum, Forbes (Report on iEgean Inverte- 
brata, 1843).—C. adversum, B. M, (C. perversuni, PA.). 

Scalaria communis, Fh.^B, M. —S. Turtonis (S. tenuicosta, PA.). 
— S, pseudoscalaria, Ph.— S. pukheHuy Ph. 

Vermetus semisurrcctiis, PA.—V. subcandellatus, PA.— V. yigas, 
Ph.— y, glomeratvsy Ph. 

SiUquana angtma, Ph, Nice. 
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Eulima polita, PL ^ B. M, —E. nitida, Pk. (E. jwlita, var. B, M.)* 
—E. diatorta, PA, ^ B. M. —E. subulata, Ph. ^ B, M, 

Chcmnitzia. For the sake of more convenient arrangement (this 
genus being otherwise perhaps too extensive), I have adopted the 
views of my late frienu Professor Forbes, in separating this genus 
and Eulimella from Odostomia; although the transition from one of 
those so-called genera to either of the others is gradual and almost 
imperceptible. Adult and perfect specimens have occasionally the 
ooluraellar tooth (»r fohl. I have detected it even in C. elegantissima 
or lactea, as well as in C. gracilis, indistincta, and fenestrata. C. 
elepantissima, Ph. ^ B. M,; var. costis flexuosis et dente columel- 
Ian.—C. pusilla, PA, B, M. —C. gracilis, PA. : this species is very 
distinct in form and the want of angularity in the whorls from the 
preceding, with which the authors of the ‘ British Mollusca ’ sup¬ 
posed it to be identical. The difference is as great between these 
species, as between either of them and C. elegantissima.—C. pallida, 
PA, (Parthenia varicosa, Forbes^ JRg, Inv,), —C. rufa, PA, B, M ,— 
C.scalaris, Ph.^B.M, —C, uriica(Acli8 unica, B,M,), —C. fenestrata, 
B, hf. —C. indistincta, B. M, 

Odostomia clathrata, B, M, A single specimen of this distinct 
species occurred to me at Spezia; and I observed another at the 
British Museum, in Mr. MacAndrew’s collection from the Canaries.— 
O, interstincto, B, M, (Bissoa suturalis, PA,) ; var. angustior.—O. 
torebellum, PA. The form, disposition of the ribs, and the greater 
prominence of the tooth, distinguish this from the last species. It 
18 also a British species, having been found botli by Mr. Barlee and 
myself on the Scotch and Devonshire coasts; var. angustior. 

Odostomia tricincta, n. s. PI. II. f. 12, 13. 

Testa brevi-fusiformis, lutea, zonis tribus angustis fuscis in ultimo 
anfractu (2 in penultimo et antepenultimo, 1 in proximo) omata, 
solidula; anfractibus 6 (quorum 2 supremi sinistrorsum retorti) 
ultimo reliquos sequante, eoinplanatis, nitidis, costis circa 20 longi- 
tudinalibus subdexuosis interdum bihdis interstitia eequantibus 
obsitis; sutura distincta; apertura ovato-rhomboidca, ad basin 
subeffusa, tertiam spirtc partem fequante, columella prope mediam 
uniplicata, labio reflexo; long. lat. ^ uncise. 

Sestri di Levante, at the roots of Corallina officinalis; not com¬ 
mon. Nice, Verany. 

I also observed specimens of this prettily marked shell in Mr. 
Mac Andrew’s collection from the Canaries at the British Museum. 
It may possibly be the Bissoa doliolum of Philippi; but he does not 
notice the coloured bands, nor the fold on the pillar lip, and the 
number of ribs in his description and figure are fewer. 

Odostomia excavata, B. M, (Bissoa excavata, Ph,). —0. Humboldti 
(Chemnitsia Humboldti, Pk.), Sestri di Levante; and Verany had 
also found it at Nice.-^. couspicua, B. M, My specimens, which 
were dredged in about 10 fathoms in the Gulf of Spezia, measured 
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three-ei|;hthB of an inch in length* and nearly one-sixth in their 
extreme breadth. A half-^wn specimen is in the British Museum* 
among the shells eoUectea at Lisbon by Mr. MacAndrew; and I 
before noticed it in the ' Annals ’ as an Adriatic species.—O. acuta* 
B. M. —O. conoidea* PA. P. M, —O. unidentata* B. M. (Eulima 
monodon* Requien?), —O. EuUmoides, B,M. —0, Rissoides, B.M .— 
O. plicata* B, M ,; var. dente inconspicuo (Rissoa elougata, PA.L— 
0. obliqua, P. M .—(). Warrenii, P. Jll.—O. dolioliformis, P. M* 
Eulimelia clavula, P Af.—E. acicula, B.M, (Melania acicula, PA.). 

Eulimella striatula, n. s. PI. II. f. 14, 15. 

Testa subcylindrica* aciculata, hyalina, limo partim induta; aufrac- 
tibus 8-9, complauatis, ultimo tertiam spirre partem subsequante* 
ooncentrice confertim rugoso-striatis; sutura distincta* obliqua; 
apertura oblonga'rhomboidi^a, supra acutangidata, infra latiore, 
subtruucata; columella dexuosa; long, lat. ^ uucise. 

1 took two live specimens of this very distinct shell by dredging in 
about 10 fathoms at Spezia. It is more delicate than Eulimella aci¬ 
cula, and has the volutions more flattened, the suture more oblique, 
and the last whorl and aperture proportionably longer; and it espe¬ 
cially differs in having distinct undulating transverse striee. All the 
species of Eulimella exhibit under a microscoj>e similar, but very 
faint, and close-set, striae. One of the characters assigned to the 
genus Eulimella by its founder (Professor Edward Forbes) is “solid, 
smooth* and polished ;** so that either this character must be ex¬ 
punged, or the genus merged in Odostomia or Chemnitzia. 

Eulimella iiitidissima (Adis nitidissima, P. Af.). 

Truncatella truncatula, PA. (T. Montagui, P. Af.); var, coatellata. 
Natica olla, PA.—N. millepunctata, PA.—N. macilenta, PA.; var. 
immaculata,— N. nitida, B. M. (N. Marochiensis, PA.).— N. moni- 
li/era, B. M. (N. Guillemini, PA,). 

Si^rctus haliotoideus, PA. 

Vdutina laevigata, P. Af, 

Laniellaria perspicua, P. Af. (Coriocella perspicua, PA.). 
Cerithiopsis tubercularis (C. tuberculare, P. Af., Cerithium pyg- 
mseum, PA.), 

Tritoniura cutaceum, Ph. — T, nodi/erutn, Ph. 

Casait aaburoUf Ph.— C, undulata, Ph. 

Caaaidaria Tyrrhena, Ph.; ear. (C. Echinophora, Lam*). 

Ranella reticularis, PA. (R. gigantea, Lam.), 

Murex tetrapterus, PA.—M. Brandaris* PA.—M. distinctus* PA. 
—M, cristatus, PA,; var.-—M. Edwardsii, PA.—-M. oorallinus, P. Af. 
(Fusus corallinus, PA.).—M. rudis (F. rudis, PA.).—Af. erinaceas, 
Fh. A B« M.—M. trunculus, PA, 

Lachesis minima, P. Af. (Bucdtmm minimum, PA.); var.— L, mam- 
millata (Nesma mammiUata, Risso, Bucc, FoHhm, Ph.). Nonue 
prsBcedentis varietas 7 

Pollia D’Orbignyi (fiuccinum D’Orbignyi, PA.).—P, pusio (Bucc. 
puiio* PA.). 
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Noitta reticulata, B. M. (Buccinum reticulatum, Ph.); var, (Bucc, 
prismaticum, Ph.).—N. variabilis (Bucc. variabile, Pk.); varietiee 3 
& f, Ph. —N. incraasata, B. M. (Bucc. Aacanias, Ph.). —N. pygiucea, 
B. M. (Bucc. asperula^ vat. Ph .); var. sine varicilms rnecliia.—N. 
mutabilis (Bucc. mutabile, PA.).—N. Neritea (Bucc. Neriteum, Ph.) ; 
var. Tninor.—N. corniculum (Bucc. corniculum, Ph.) ; var. minor, y, 
Ph. —N.scripta (Bucc. scriptum, Ph.) ; var. ft. Ph. & var. decollata. 

Buccinum minus, Ph. 

Fusus comeuB, Ph. —F. craticulatus, Ph. —F. Syracusanus, Ph. — 
F. rostrafua, Ph, 

Fasciolaria lignaria, Ph. (F. Tarentina, Lam.), 

Mangelia reticulata (Pleurotoma reticulatum, Ph.). —M. scal)ra (P. 
scabrum, Jeff, in Ann. Nat. Hist. 1847). The discovery of a Medi¬ 
terranean specimen with the last, to which it bears a closer affinity 
than to M. linearis, confirms the impression I formed some years ago 
that this is a distinct species. It is not, as the authors of the * British 
Mollusca* supposed, the southern or purple-tipped form of M. linearis. 
—M. linearis, B. M. (P. linearc, Ph.). —M. purpurea, B. M. (P. Phil- 
berti, Ph.)\ var. minor.—M. gracilis, B. M. (r. gracilis, Ph.). —M. 
nebula, B.M. (P. Ginannianum, Ph.). —M. brachystoma (P. brachy- 
stoma, Ph.). —M. costata, B.M. (P. tceniatum, Ph.). —M.rugulo8a(P. 
ru^ilosum, Ph.); var. minor.—-M. Vauquelini (P. Vauquelini, Ph.). 
—-M. caerulans (P. caerulans, Ph.). —M. costulata (P. costulatum, 
Ph.). —Judging from the solitary specimen which I took of this, it 
is more nearly allied to our Mangelia turricula than to the Pleurotoma 
striolatum of Scacchi, to which the authors of the ‘ British Mollusca’ 
considered that it very closely approached.*—ilf. Leufroyi, B. M. (P. 
Leufroyi, Ph.). — M. attenuata, B. M. (P. attenuatum, Ph.). — M. 
lasvigata (P. leevigatuin, Phft. 

Columbella rustica, Ph. 

Mitra ebenus, Ph. —M. lutescens (var. lactea), Ph. —M. Savignyi, 
Ph. 

Conus Mediterraueus, Ph. 

Cyprcea Europsea, B. M. (C. Coccinella, Ph.). — C. pyrum, Ph. 
(C. rufa, Lam.). — C. lurida, Ph. 

Ovula earnea, Ph.—0. spelt a, Ph. 

Ringicula auriculaia, Ph. 

Marginella miliacea, PA.—M. minute, PA. The number of folds 
on the pillar lip varies from four to six.—M. clandestine, Ph. — M. 
secalina, Ph. Nice. 

Glaateropoda Opisthobranchiata. 

Toruatella fasciata, Ph. ^ B. M. 

Cylichna truncate, B. M. (Bulla truncate, PA.).— C. mammillata, 
B.M.(P.i»ainmi7/afo,Ph.); var.J5.M.(truncatula,/(^.in ‘Annals’), 
spire non exserta. Thia still appears to me a distinct species. It is 
common at Spesia in muddy ground from eight to ten fathoros.—C. 
stri^Ua, B. M. Common at Spezia with the last.— C. umbiheata, 
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CjSdan £ra^il, n. •> PI. U. f. I6j 17. 

Testa cylindrioa, nitidusima, hyalioa, ad apicem eonstricta et 
tudinaliter striatula, aliter Isevissima j spira laxe infoluta; verttce 
parum couspicuo, oblique atteimato; apertura superne aiiga8ta» 
infra dilatata, truncate ; long. lat. ^ unciee. 

A solitary example of this remarkable shell occurred to me in 
dredging at Spezia, in about 10 fathoms; and Mr. MacAudrew has 
also taken it on the coast of Spain. It has somewhat the habit of 
an Akera. 

Aker a huUata^ B. M. Genoa. 

Bulla llydatis, Fh. \ var. minor et subglobosa; var. PA., 

minor, viridula et Isevissima,—B. ovulata, PA., 8pezia, and I also 
noticed a specimen in Mr. MacAndrew's collection in the British 
Museum under the name of ‘‘Cylichna stngclla.'* As the only 
figure whi(‘h has been published of this species is in a work little 
known (Broeehi, (bnchiologia Fossilc Siibapenniua, 1814), and is not, 
to my uund, satisfactory, 1 have added another figure ot it (18, 111) 
to PL II. 

Scapkandt*r Uynanus, B. M. {Bulla liynaria, Ph.). 

Scaphander gibbulus, n. s. PI. 11. f. 20, 21. 

Testa ovata, turgida, nitidissima, hyalina, utriiique striis circitcr 
10 flexuosis Nersub extrernitates approximantibus concentrice in- 
soulpta, in medio lasrissima; vertice subtruiicato, umhilicato, ad 
marginem exteriorem Incrassato; apertura in medio coaictata, 
superne angulata patula, subtus caualiculata; ci>luniella ad basin 
uuiplicata; long. | fere, lat. unciee. 

• In from 10 to 12 fathoms, Bay of Spezia; not uncommon. The 
animal is flesh-coloured. 

Philine aporta, B. M. (Bulleca aperta, PA.).—P. catena, B. M. 
Nice. 

Aplysia denilans, PA. (A. hybrids, B. M,), — A. punctata, Ph.— 
A. (iepressa, Cantraine, and other species which have been published 
in the ^Journal de Conchiliologie ’ for 1853. 

Pleurobranchm aurantiacus, Ph.—P. stellatus, Ph., and other 
species, for which reference must also be had to the last-mentioned 
publication 

Umbrella Mediterranea, Ph. Nice. 

Cephalopoda Dihranohiata) or Cuttles. 

Argonauta Argo, Ph. 

Sepia officinalis, PA. ^ B. M., and other species, which have been 
so admirably described and figured by Verany in his splendid work. 

The total numbt*.r of species named in the above lists amounts 
to 876. 
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Xy,^N 0 te» an the Review of <?. R. Grmfe Catalogue of the 

Genera and Subgenera of Btrds^^ in the December N%mi>er of 
the * Annals.^ By G. R. Gkay, P.L.8. &c. 

Ik h reeent notice of my ** Catalogue of the Genera and Subgenera 
of Birds/* published m the *^nals and Magazine of Natural 
History* for December 1855, a number of objections are stated to 
some of the minor details of that work, which might lead the reader 
to supjK>se that its author had been act\iated rather by caprice than 
by principle in the matters referred to, and would therefore give an 
erroneous impression of the nature of the work, and of its utility to 
the ornitholo^cal student. With the view of guarding the reader 
from such an impression, I am desirous of putting him m possession 
of my reasons for adhering to the principles which, after long and 
anxious consideration, 1 had deliberately adopted, and which twenty 
years* uuremitted attention to the subject has only served to strengthen 
and contirm. 

Let me observe, in the first place, that no edition of my work was 
published in 1844, although that date is given to a previous edition 
of it by the reviewer m several places. As however he mentions 
this previous edition as containing “upwards of 1100 distinct types,” 
it is probable that the original edition of 1810, in which that number 
of generic types is to be found, is the one referred to. The only 
other edition (the second) previous to the one now noticed, was pub¬ 
lished in 1841. 

Passing over the observations on the multiplication of generic 
names by the same authors for the same generic types, and on bar¬ 
barously compounded generic names, with which 1 nave nothing to 
do but to record them, I come to the first objection taken by the 
reviewer, in regard to misspelt names. “There seems,” he says, 
“to be no reason whatever why such an error should be retained in 
perpetuum,^^ and adds, that “ Mr. Gray appears to hold, that right 
or wrong we are bound to adopt the spelling originally given by the 
proposer of the genus, and to allow of no corrections or emendations 
even of faults due to typographical errors only.** This is a strong 
charge, to which I distinctly plead “ Not Guilty.** I certainly hold 
no such opinion, and I am not aware of any statement of mine by 
which the charge can be sup(K>rted. It is true that in a work des¬ 
tined to give, in a concise form, the history of each division, I think 
myself bound to record even the variations in spelling that may have 
boWi used by different authors, or by the same author at different 
times; and when the reviewer asks “what benefit can we derive” 
from such a record, I answer without hesitation that, for want of 
this information, naturalists frequently lose much time, and some- 
tunes unavailingly, in their search in indexes and elsewhere for par¬ 
ticular names, becimse the spelling has been varied from that with 
which they are familiar. In some cases too the etymology may be 
dkmbtfol, and the proper mode of spelling not easily decided. The 
introduedou of these variations is consequently in my opinion a 
useful addition to such a work ; and it is moreover justified by the 
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example of other authors, both in this country and abroad, who 
have not thought it desirable to leave them “unnoticed and for- 
gotten.” 

The reviewer next expresses his “ fear that confusion is likely to 
be caused by the introduction of the French names which Mr. Gray 
has permitted in some parts of his list.” If the objection had been 
that these names have been introduced too rarely, it would, as it 
seems to me, have been better founded. No harm can result from 
their insertion, except the unpleasantness arising from the indication 
that, in too many instances, ttiose who have done nothing more than 
^ply a Latin name to a division already clearly established under a 
French one, have thus cheaply obtained the credit of having esta¬ 
blished that division for themselves. To avoid the necessity of 
appealing to recent cases, let us pass for a moment from genera to 
species, and call to mind the natural indignation which has been 
universally felt and expressed at the wholesale appropriation by 
Gmelin of hundreds of species of birds established by Latham under 
English names, but which one of the most ignorant of compilers 
conveyed to himself simply by converting Latham*s English into 
Latin. For this reason, on the plain principle of $uvm ci/tgi/e, it 
will be my endeavour to increase rather than to curtail the citations 
of such names, the Latinization of which, in many cases, requires 
merely the slightest alteration in the termination to render them 
much more euphonious than the Greek compounds, which it has 
been proposed to substitute in tlieir places. Thus the Picasuroc^ of 
M. Lesson have been latinized by M!^. O. DesMurs under the generic 
name of Picazurue j and I think no one will deny that Pieacunu 
gymnophtkalmua would be at once a better-sounding denomination 
than Croscophthalmus gymnophthcdmwi, and more just to the ori¬ 
ginal author of the division. 

A modern author of some note was considered to have overcharged 
a branch of Ornithology “with new and useless denominations,” 
because he gave Greek compounds to those divisions which bad pre¬ 
viously received French names; while I am accused of causing con¬ 
fusion by simply recording the existence of these previous names. 

The next point ou whiem the reviewer thinks the principles which 
I have adopted “do not work well,” has reference to the question 
“ what edition of the ‘ Systema Naturm * we ought to begin with,”*^ 
a question which he says “ has been already discussed in a previous 
review of a former edition of Mr. Gray’s book in this Magazine; ” 
and a note at the bottom of the ])ape refers us to “Mr. Stnckland's 
article in the ‘Annals and Mag^ue’ for 1851.” The date, how¬ 
ever, is widely incorrect, Mr. Strickland’s article having been pub* 
lished in January 1842. In that paper the author, after some 
mistaken remarks on Moehring, thinks “a strong case” has been 
“made out for establishing a statute of limitations.” “Let natu- 
ndists,” he continues, “ agree once for all, to draw an absolute 
at the date of 1760, when the elaborate standard work of Brisson 

• This word is wrongly printed in the Catalogue as Picazores, an error 
copied by the reviewer. 
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appeared, and when the * binomial method* was first dawning on 
the mind of the great Linneeus, and let them admit no genera on the 
authority of any prior author, nor even of the earlier works of Linneeus 
himself/* To this purely arbitrary decision I can find no reason 
whatever for subscribing. In my work it is justly stated, “The 
synonymy commences with the edition of Linnseus^s * Systerna Na¬ 
turae* published in 1735*,’* that is to say, with the first edition of 
that immortal work; and I have yet to learn in what respect this 
principle does not “work well.” The question has nothing to do 
with tne “ binomial method,” which has reference only to species; 
and Linnseus himself discriminates between the earlier formation of 
genera, which were well circumscribed and accurately named long 
before the complete circumscription and limitation of species by the 
use of trivial names. For this reason, any “statute of limitations” 
in regard to genera that should stop short of 1 735, would rest on no 
intelligible principle, and could not therefore command a general 
assent. I will only observe further, that were the date of 1760, as 
proposed by Mr. Strickland, to be taken as the “ absolute line ” of 
the “ statute of limitations,” it would exclude the great and univer¬ 
sally quoted edition of the ' Systema Naturse ’ (the tenth) published 
in 1758, in which the binominal system was complete in regard to 
Birds; and the binominal system was not even then merely “ dawning 
on the mind of the great Linneeus,” but had been fully carried out 
through the whole vegetable kingdom in the edition of the * Species 
Plantarum* published in 1753. 

The edition of the ‘Systema Naturae* published in 1/35 being 
then taken as the starting-point, from whicn the great author of a 
uniform system proceeded in the establishment of genera, it is ob¬ 
jected to me that I seem “ to give that and the other earlier editions 
an occasional preference over the subsequent and more perfect pub¬ 
lications.*’ The fact is, that all the editions are referred to, for the 
purpose of showing, in conformity with the entire plan of mjr work, 
when the genus was first proposed and established by Linnaeus. 
And here, as elsewhere, I oflrer to every student the means of tracing 
out the facts necessary to complete the historjr of each division, being 
quite aware of the natural divergence of minds on all questions of 
opinion, and leaving it open to all to form their own opinions in 
conformity with those principles which appear most satisfactory to 
themselves. My aim is solely to produce a record of facts as com¬ 
plete as possible, and I make no pretensions to the vain attempt of 
producing uniformity of opinion. 

The reviewer goes on to object that I take “ it for granted that 
the first species on the list of each of these editions was intended to 
be the t^pe of the genus,—a point which admits of much argument.** 
It is with the view of saving “ much awpiment,” which would as¬ 
suredly be the result of any ouier system, that I have laid it down as a 
prinotple /or my own guidance, that where no other species is stated 

* Systema Natum, sive Eegna tria Naturw sysiematice proposita per 
dassesi Ordines, Obnuba et Species. Lugd Bat. 1735. 
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by the author as typical, it is the safest, best, and only certain rule# 
to regard the species first enumerated as the typp. Tfeis is a subject 
to which I have given much thought: some rule was found to be 
absolutely necessary ; it was in the highest degree desirable that the 
rule should be uniform ; and the principle adopted was the only one, 
which after long and careful deliberation appeared to me to fulnl the 
required conditions. Others may, if they think fit, and as spine 
modem authors have done, take the tenth or the twentieth species in 
the list as the type of a Liniia;an genus, and may give plausible rea¬ 
sons for 80 doing; but all must admit that such a course is one 
leading to interminable argument, and leaves the door open to much 
individual caprice. 

The reviewer proceeds to give instances in which he considers me 
to be wrong, “ Chenalopext*' he says, “ (a term always hitherto 
appropriated to Anas JEgyptiaca^ is nronosed to be used for the 
Alca tmpenmSt as having been so applied by Mochring in 1752.*' 
Now it so happens that Vieillot adopted this generic name from 
Mochring m his “subsequent and more perfect publication** of hia 
“Analyse’' xn 181H ; while Stephens did not employ* the same word 
for Anas .Egypfiaca until 1821. I think the reviewer will now 
admit that Chenalopex has not always been appropriaU*d in the 
manner stated by him. And let me here observe in behalf of this 
unfortunate author (Moehring), whose work (‘Genera Avium*) I 
have been charged with disturbing from the “ dusty shelves ” on 
which it had lain “ forgotten for a century,’* that long before I could 
have written or publiAed a single word, his ivork had been consi¬ 
dered worthy of quotation by Brisson, Illiger, Cuvier, Vieillot, Lesson 
and others, through whose writings 1 first became acquainted with 
his merits. 

Again, the reviewer says, “ The type of the genus Tanagra is 
altei^, because the 7\ episcopus {always hitherto considered as such) 
does not stand first in IJnnmus’s list.*' Here again the reviewer is 
in error. Tanagra was established by Linnseus in J 7(>t>, and the 
first species in his list is T.jacapa, In IHO.'i Desmarest considers 
T, tatao (=Aglaia) as the type of Tanagra \ in 1811 Illiger, taking 
the first-named species in Linnaeus*s list, recurs to 7\jacapa; in 
1816 Vieillot gives T. cayanensis (=:Iliolojiha); in 1817 Cuvier 
adopts T. violacea (ssEuphonia) ; in 1820 Temminck takes Laniue 
leverianus (ss: Cissopis) ; while it is not until 1827 that Swoinson 
proposes T. episcopas as the type of the genus T'anagra. But, even 
were it possible to set aside all the previously proposed types of this 
genus, there still remains a fatal objection against this last-named 
iqipropriation of the name, if “ the stern law of priority ’* is to have 
any weight, inasmuch as M. Bole had in the previous year proposed 
the name of Thraupis for a species which must be arranged along 
with r. episcopus ; and consequently, were the views of the reviewer 
to be critically carried out, the name of Tanagra would be erased 
from the nomenclature of the Tanagers altogether. To this coUclu. 
sion I am not prepared to follow him ; any more than I can admit, 
after the above recapitulation of facts, the correctness of his state- 
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mtni that T, eptscopus has always hitherto been appropriated aa the 
tjTjM of the genus Tanaym. 

If I have ** not ventured to carry out these rules [that is to say, 
the recognition of the first-named species of a groui) as its type, when 
no other is indicated as such] throughout to their legitimate result,'* 

I have at least shown in the two instances especially cited, Str 'u' and 
FalrOi how the matter stands in relation to them. Througliout all 
the editions of Liniipeus from 1735 to 176fi, Bubo is uuilormly 
placed at the head of his genus St?nj:; while tlie modern innovation 
of considering Sfrir Jlammea as the type was not legitimately adopted 
until 180!) by Savigny ; and so much has the propriety of this deter¬ 
mination been doubted, that no fewer than four ornithologists have 
since proposed as many different names for the division of w’hicli 
Btri^ Jlammea forms the type. Had I therefore “\enturcd" to 
meddle with this, which I cannot but consider as an unfortunate ap¬ 
propriation, 1 could not have been charged with an infringement of 
the tnaxim *^quiela non movere.** So with regard to Fu/ro, it will 
be seen by the rpiotations in iny work itself in what manner Linnfeus 
altered his opinion as to the species to be placed first, as follows :—in 
the editions of 1735, 1714 and 1758, Falco chrysaetos (= Aquila) ; 
in those of 174S and 1/56, Vultur perenopterus (= Neojdiron) ; 
and finally in 17fi0 Falco corona fus (= Spizaetus). 

But I will not pursue this subject farther. In my work it will he 
found that 1 have endeavoured to give as complete a view ns possible 
of the facts, by referring to these and similar changes, in order to 
assist the student in the application of his own particular views to 
the facts of each particular case. I feel abundantly satisfied that the 
adoption of the " statute of limitations,” as proposed, would have 
led to the alteration of many more names than I have ” ventured ” 
to change, by adopting as my guide the first s])eeics of each genus, 
as it stood when first established. No ” statute of limitations,** nor 
any other rule hut that of mere caprice, would sanction many of the 
types adopted for the older genera by modern authors, whose great 
fault it has been that they have disregarded the labours of their pre¬ 
decessors, and thus involved themselves in those numerous uncalled- 
for alterations and repetitions against which the reviewer so justly 
declaims. 

I pass over the n'marks on the subject of names closely resem¬ 
bling each other, as it is probable that no two persons would ever 
agree on the exact degree of permissible similarity in sound or spell¬ 
ing, and it is certain that tlie natives of different countries would 
entertain different opinions on the subject; and come next to the 
reviewers expression of regret that Mr. Gray liad not thought fit 
to adopt the very simple rule pven in the British Association Com¬ 
mittee's Report for the formation of the names of the families and 
subfamilies in idee and !«<«.** On this point (which is quite second¬ 
ary to my main object of ‘^Genera”) i have to observe, that the 
nues which I have adopted were collected, as the best that had been 
proposed by my predecessors, and those which appeared to me to 
oombtue most completely the principles of fairness and justice towards 
^ Mag. N, Hist, Ser. 2. Vol, xvii. 13 
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others, prior to the poblication of the Committee’s Report. I saw 
in it no inducement to change them, and 1 have not found that the 
most competent judges have adopted the changes of nomenclature 
therein recommended. For instance, I am blamed for using the 
word Coraciadee instead of Corachd<e ; yet 1 perceive that the Pre¬ 
sident of the Linncean Society, in the title of a very valuable memoir 
in the last published part of the “Transactions” of that learned 
body, does not hesitate to employ the similar term J^vcosiada in 
preference to Leucimtdoi, as directed in the Committee's Report. 

The reviewer’s suggestion of “ a Catalogue of the unabbreviated 
names of the authors of the different genera, and of the chief works 
in winch tliev have published them,” is one that has not escaped my 
attention, f have in ray possession an extensive list of authors, 
accompanied with references to their works ; but it is not ray inten¬ 
tion to publish it at present, although I may find occasion to do so 
hereafter. 

In relation to the names of genera proposed by Dr. Schiff (to 
which the reviewer might have added the names of Dr. Reichenbaeh 
and others), I held it to be my duty to give all the generic and sub- 
gencrie names that came within my knowledge, whether accompanied 
by the statement of the ty|)ical species or not. I have fortunately 
been enabled in most coses (with the excqition of the names of 
Rafinesque) to supply this deficiency; and I hope tliat I may thus 
have been the means of preventing, to a certain extent, the multipli¬ 
cation of names for the same divisions, although I do not attempt, 
as it would be useless, to set limits to the subdivision of genera. 
The addition of the name of the publisher, as well as of the author, 
would have involved the total reconstruction of my book on a different 
plan. 

This article is longer than I bad intended, but I must be permitted 
to end it with the words of a well-knovn> ornithologist:—“We have 
chosen our path:—not having fallen into it by blind chance or way¬ 
ward prejudice; but having selected it from all that lav before us, 
with free and deliberate preference. And in full confidence, as far 
at least as human reason and foresight can inspire us with confidence, 
of having chosen the right way, we shall steadily pursue it.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

A Popular History ^ Palms and their Allies, By Barthold 
Seemann, Ph.D. &c. London: Reeve. 1856. 

In introducing his subject to the reader Dr. Seemann states, that 
his attention was first directed to the family of Palms through in¬ 
quiries set on foot in his school days, in connexion with the conversion 
of his pedagogue’s cane into succedanea for cigars. We cannot lay 
claim to the possession of so inquiring a spirit m our youth, or at ail 
events it did not take that direction. The associations connected 
with the name of palm-trees in our mmds, and we fancy in those of 
most persons, are of a more elevated and less practical nature. To 
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us they have a mingled character of strangeness and a sort of classical 
grandeur. The frequent mention of palms in the Bible, the marked 
attraction they have exerted on all travellers, and the tmusual and 
peculiar forms revealed in the scanty and imperfect pictures which 
uuHl of late years were alone accessible, combined to invest them 
with a peculiar, and in some degree mysterious interest. 

Until recently, the means which general readers had of forming 
an idea of palms were scanty enough. The conventional date-palm 
of oriental landscapes, repeated from copyist to copyist, and not at 
the iirst-hand very much like the original; the stock-group of cocoa- 
nut palms in every tropical sketch,—tliese formed the type upon 
whicli most readers built their conceptions of palms; and, familiar 
enough to travellers, they were only superficially known to any but 
professed botanists. Even botanists do not date very far back their 
knowledge of this family. Humboldt remarks, in Ins ‘ Ausichten 
der Natur,' that only filYeen species wx^re known at the time of 
Linnaeus’s death. Martins’s great work on palms; the labours of 
our indefatigable Indian botanists,—that worthy band of naturalists 
who have turned to such good account the rich opportunities opened 
in the East India Company’s scr\ice; the travels of Humboldt and 
Bonpland, and more recently of Wallace and others in Amcricn: 
have wonderfully extended our knowledge of this family; to which 
public attention is continually drawn more strongly by the wonderful 
variety and abundance of their (Economic products. Cocoa-nuts, as 
articles of commerce, are now rivalled by their husk, or coir : palm- 
oil is not what it was twenty vears ago, a mlvey having a questionable 
preference in the eyes of okWashion^ domestic “leeches,”—but the 
source of “ enlightenment” for thousands,—not merely actually, but 
figuratively, since the civilizitig influeric« of the commerce in this 
article appears to bid fair to lay the fomidation of the taming of 
the wild slaving nations of Africa. 

It would be mfiiicult to name any vegetable material used in the 
arts, or as a staple of food, which is not furnished by one or other of 
the palms. Timber; fibrous substances, coarse and fine, capable of 
conversion into cordage, clothing, &c,; nuts, hard and enduring enough 
to serve as vessels for liquids, or to furnish substitutes for bone*or 
ivory; starch, sugar, spirit, vinegar, succulent green vegetable food, 
oils of various characters, wax, sweet fruits, nuts—all these are 
yielded, sometimes several even by the same tree. Hence the family 
18 of the highest direct importance to the natives of the tropics, to 
which regions it especially belongs, while commerce renders it indi¬ 
rectly important, by converting it into a property for them, since they 
can barter the raw products ibr the industrial products of civilized 
nations. 

Mr. Wallace’s interesting little work on the Palms of the Amazon 
furnished a new set of ideas to the general reader, and Dr. Seemann’s 
* Popular History of Palms ’ is exceedingly well calculated to satisfy 
the curiosity which Mr. Wallace’s readers must have felt to know 
more of these interesting plants. It is especially full in the matter of 
the oeconomical products; in fact, this is the strong point of the book, 
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but the descriptions are interesting and often spirited, The amount 
of facts collected from various sources, and the practical acquaintance 
with the plants possessed by the author, concur to render this little 
volume very acceptable to the scientific botanist as well as (he 
general reader. Twenty plates, illiHtnitive of the most striking 
forms, arc given; the drawing of (hem is tolerable; hut we must 
exclaim against the abuse of the art of cbromolithography exhibited 
in the bine and dingy-yellow tinting. Tins, however, is a small 
matter. We might suggest to the author, ns he claims a scientific 
value for (lie suhstance of his work, to add to a sc*cond edition 
a systernalic table of contents, and, if possible, a synopsis of the 
genera. 


Museum of Economic llotany, or a Pojmlar Guirle to the Museum 
of the Iloynl Gardens of ketiK By Sir W. J. Hookkk, Director. 
Longman & Co. 18.).5. 


In moat departments of human acti\ity, practice at the outset far 
outstrips Science, who, advancing cautiously, rule and measure in 
hand, caretully surveys each step of ground over which she asserts 
her mnsterj It is long before she thus reduces under law and order 
the extensive tracts discovered in the arbitrary forays of practice 
iiito the region of the unknown; but a time comes when practice 
does not find it bo easy to descend into ‘‘pastures new,*' and when 
increased difficulties of existence render it no longer profitable to 
waste strength in tentative excursions. Then Science assumes her 
native pre-eminence, and becomes the leader and law-giver. 

This truth obtains in the science which deals with vegetables, or at 
least is beginning to become manifest. Advice and instruction are now 
sought from the botaui{^t when new materials are required for textile 
fabrics, for paper, for supplying oleaginous substances, &c.; and this 
demand upon the scientific man is one that must necessarily increase. 

1 he vegetable substances indigenous, or commonly cultivated in 
the countries inhabited by civilized nations, have long formed but a 
portion of those used for purposes of manufacture or as articles of 
iuxurj. We find many products mentioned in the Greek and 
Homan writers as obtained from the “East,** the real nature and 
sources of which were unknown, and enveloped in mysterious or 
tantastic fables. In the middle ages, and more especially after the 
soovery of the New World and the Cape passage, these substances 
multiplied rapidly in commerce. When botanical traTcllers at length 
began to carry scientific curiosity into distant regions, some progress 
WM soon made in the discovery of the sources of the gums, 
fibres, and similar materials, which, though well known to the dry- 
wlter or the cabinet-maker, were stumbling-blocks to the botanist, 
Ihe formation of museums was another important step to the regu- 
IsnMtion and accumulation of knowledge thus acquired; but it ran 
hardly be said that this department of the science had been the object 
of a worthy systematic pursuit until of late years. ^ 

The formation of the Museum of Economic Botany in the un- 
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mulled Gardens of Kew—constituting a most valuable and charac^ 
teristic fbaturo of an institution of wnich the British botanist has 
good reason to be proud—made an epoch in the study of vegetable 
products, and a glance at the pamphlet before us shows the remark¬ 
able progress that has been made in a few years. This Museum, 
founded in 1847, has already outgrown its original tenement, wherein 
it gradually invaded room after room until it filled the house. 
Another building, of dimensions suited to the growing importance of 
the collection, is about to be erected in the Gardens. On looking 
over the multifold objects at present displayed, it is not difficult to 
distinguish a number of substances whose nature and origin have 
been revealed through the in<niiries set on foot in this Museum,— 
forming as it does a centre for the recej)tion of information of this 
kind. New facts, frequently furnished from all parts of the world, 
are now at once received and enrolled in the chronicles of science, 
instead of being scattered, often to be lost, in hooks of travels and 
private letters ; and new or rare products are no longer buried in 
private collections of “ curiosities,^* occupants of the urawing-room 
in one generation, of the lumber-room and the rubbish-heap in the 
next. 

The objects were at first arranged in the Kew Museum according 
to their structure or uses. This was found inconvenient in many 
respects ; especially that of requiring repetitions, when, as is not un¬ 
commonly the case, the same jilant yields substances of very varied 
uses. The objects are now arranged in cases devoted to the natural 
orders of plants; a plan not only more consistent with scientific 
notions, but really conveying much more knowledge to the ordinary 
observer. The pamphlet which has served as the text of these 
remarks is a catalogue raisonnd of the objects now exhibited. It 
contains a vast amount of information compressed into a small 
compass, much of which is new, and founded upon letters received 
with the objects from correspondents in all parts of the world ;—much 
collected from works with which botanists only are acquainted, and 
many of whicli are not easily accessible. As an authoritative index 
to the usefVil substances furnished by the various orders of vegetables, 
this little book is not merely an indispensable guide to the Museum for 
which it was compiled, but it will be found a most valuable aide- 
mSmoire by all those .who are occupied with this department of 
knowledge. Further, as it indicates the boundaries of our present 
acquaintance with exotic vegetable products, it is most desirable that 
it lumuld be in the hands of all travellers, and all residents abroad 
whose tastes and opportunities allow of their devoting attention to 
natural objects. 

Ji Handbook to the Marine Aquarium, By P. H. Gosse. 

London: Van Voorst. 1855. 12mo. 

The great importance of the Aquarium as a means of extending 
our knowledge of marine ecology is now so generally admitted, that 
there is little need for us to dwell upon it. Since the principle of 
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mamtiininff the balance of animal and vegetable life in a confined 
space was first pot forward, the Zoological Society has established a 
toe collection of marine animals, which has enabled even the general 

S ublic to appreciate the beauty of these inhabitants of the deep. 

fr. Gosse very naturally concludes, that this exhibition will induce 
many to attempt the formation of Acjuaria in their own houses ; and 
his object iu publishing this little hook is to furnish such persons 
with the necessary directions for the construction and management 
of their collections. It is, as he tells us in his preface, founded to a 
great extent upon tlie concluding chapter of his larger work upon the 
Aquarium, a work which, from its entering largely upon the natural 
history of the animals which may he kept in these artificial rock- 
pools, and from the expensive nature of its illustrations, is far too 
costlv to be generally available os a guide for beginners. 

This little handbook appears to contain every information that 
can be required for a commencement,—such as tlie different modes 
of constructing and fitting up the tanks, the mode of collecting 
animals and plants to stock them, and of keeping the inhabitants in 
health in their confined abode. We also find Mr. Gosse*s receipt 
for making artificial sea-water, which, notwithstanding Mr. Waring- 
toii's objections to it, appears to answer well, and will no doubt 
enable many to preserve marine animals in inland situations where 
they would be unable to procure natural sea-water. The whole 
of the directions are given in a plain and intelligible style, and the 
book will doubtless prove highly acceptable to those who interest 
themselves in marine zoology. 

Popular Geography of Plants, or a Botanical Eaecursion round the 
World. By E. M. C. Edited by C. Daubeny, M.D. &c. 
London: R^ve. 1855. 

A little work of no great pretensions, and, as such, deserving of a 
good word. It consists chiefly of gatherings from the narratives of 
botanical travellers, loosely dovetailed together and supported on the 
framework of Meyen’s Geographical Kegions. We think the au¬ 
thor has diluted a little too much, in the desire to he popular; the 
mere fact of being sufficiently acquainted with plaYits to derive any 
distinct idea from the many names cited, would almost imply an 
amount of previous knowlecfee sufficient to form a basis for a little 
more in the way of general principles. However, tolerable success 
has been attained in keeping ^ the spirit of the narrative style 
adopted,—a matter of some difficulty considering the condsion re¬ 
tired, and the frequent sudden transitions and changes of scene. 
We can recommend the work for the reading of persons young or 
old who have a taste for plants, especially to amateur botanists who 
have not begun to study m this direction. It is also especially cal¬ 
culated to heighten the interest which ordinary persons may derive 
from visits to ICcw or other botanical gardens. 

The illustrations are very hod—so much so, as to act as a terrible 
* damper ’ on the fire of the text. 
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The Flowering Plante and Ferns of Great Britain ; an attempt to 

claeeifg them according to their Geognoetic relatione. By J, G. 

Bakeh. London. 

This tract is an enlarged form of a paper communicated to the 
British Association at its recent meeting at Glasgow. Its subject is 
of much interest in the study of the geographical distribution of 
plants, and has not received so much attention as it seems to deserv e. 
llitherto botanists have endeavoured to determine the causes of the 
migration, or creation, of the plants found in ditfcrcnt districts, by 
attending to the collocation of the places where they grow, rather 
than from a consideration of the strata forming the crust of the 
earth. Mr. Baker has therefore done good service to science by this 
attempt at determining the geological causes that may be supposed 
to have had an influence. It is not to be expected that this attempt 
should be altogether satisfactory in its results, for many more obser¬ 
vations than we at present possess are wanted before certain conclu¬ 
sions ctan be attained. 

He arranges the strata into two great groups: (1) The dyegeo^ 
yenoue^ “which arc disintegrated with difficulty, and yield only a 
feeble detritus.*’ “ They absorb moisture readily, and furnish 
stations characterized by their comparative dryness,’^ and contain a 
large proportion of carbonate of lime. And (2) the eugeogenoue^ 
“whicn abrade easily, and yield an abundant superficial detritus, 
which may be either of a sandy or clayey nature. They are com¬ 
paratively impermeable, and consequently hygroscopic upon a grand 
scale, furnishing damper stations” than the other group. lie 
then shows how these classes of strata are distributed through 
Great Britain, and endeavours to arrange the native plants into either 
those which are spread over the whole country, or confined to one or 
the other of the groups. We think that he has been tolerably suc¬ 
cessful, although we snould not in all cases agree with him. Indeed, 
it seems probable that it is rather the superficial soil that must 
often be taken into account, than the underlying strata. The soil 
of large districts noted as clay on geological maps, may, and actually 
has, a strongly calcareous character from the presence of adjacent 
rocks, such as chalk, and accordingly possesses a flora containing 
many of the species usually called calcareous, or chalk plants, and 
does not produce others commonly found on a clayey soil, but which 
dislike the presence of lime or chalk. Mr. Baker has apparently 
attended solely, or chiefly, to strata, and neglected the detritus formed 
or deposited upon them. 

Notwithstanding this objection, we have no doubt that the essay 
will be favourably received hy botanical geographers, who find that 
they must consider all the causes in action, whether they be strati- 
graphical, detrital, geographical, or climatal. 

In the Press, 

We learn that Mr. Gosse has nearly ready a new work on the 
Marine Naturri History of Tenby and its Vicinity. 
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February 27, 1S55.—Dr. Gray, Vice-PrcbiJeut, in the Cliair, 

Notes on the Habits of some Indian Birds. Part Vll. 

By Lif.ut. Burokss. 

Subfamily PnoMERoriDAi. 

Genus Ufdpa. 

Upupa Epops. Hoopoe. 

In the up})er portion of the Deccan the Hoopoe is a rowinon bird, 
frequenting gardens and woody spots, and is very partial to sandy 
plots of ground, particularly outside the walls of villages. In such 
places the sand is perforated with the eonical holes of the ant-lion, 
and that this is the food sought for by the Hoopoe in these spots, I 
discovered on opening the gizzard of one, which was of a very soft 
texture, and contained one large grub and two or three ant-lions. 
The Hoopoe breeds in the months of Ajiril and May, building its 
nest in holes m the mud walls which surround towns and villages in 
the Deccan. I transcribe a note taken on 7th May 1850 outlie 
subject: —To-day a man brought me word that about fifteen or 
twenty days ago he found a pair of Hoo|)oes breeding in a hole in 
the walls of a town; the nest contained two young birds; it was 
composed of grass, hemp, and feathers. Tlie same man tells me 
that he has discovered another pair building.** The head man of 
the town of Jin tee brought me an egg of tht* Hoopoe, which has un¬ 
fortunately been broken. It was of a very pale blue, or rather skim- 
milk colour, lie found a neat in a bole in a fort wall; it was made 
soft with a few pieces of hemp, and contained three eggs. 

Tribe FisaiRoaTRKs. 

Family Mkropid^c;. 

Genus Mkkops. 

Mkrops indices. Common Indian Bee-eater. 

A common bird in the Dcccan, but remarkable for its brilliant 
plumage, and active fly-catching habits. It ebooses for its perch 
the outside twig of a tree, whence it makes its forage amongst the 
insect tribes that are brought out by the moniing beams. The Bee- 
eater breeds during the months of April and May, laying its eggs in 
holes in banks. On the 13th May 1850, I found a pair of^ese 
birds breeding in a hole in a bank ; the hole was more than an arm’s 
length in depth. At the bottom of it I found three young birds, 
one very small, with scarcely any feathers on it; another somewhat 
larger, and the third of considerable size and pretty well fledged. 
There was no nest. 

That birds of this genus migrate, I had a convincing proof when 
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returuing to England in 1852. When about half way between 
Bombay and Aden, on the evening of either the 8th or 9th May, a 
large flock of Bee-eaters was observed fluttering about the ship, 
some three or four of which were caught after dusk, when they had 
settled on the ropes and slirouds. 1 obtained three or four for the 
purpose of preserving their skins, but in the confusion occasioned by 
a shower they were unfortunately thrown o\erboard. They were 
larger than Merops indicus. 

Family Halcyon 
Genus Halcyon. 

Halcyon smyrncnris. 

This and the black and white Kingfishers are the most common of 
their tribe in the Deccan, frequenting almost every stream and 
nullah. The former breeds during the month of May in holes in 
the banks of rivers, laying as many as seven e^gs. They are of a 
beautiful pinky tinge, owing to the colour of the yolk showing 
through the thin delicate shinl. The egg is about the size of that of 
the little Indian Owl {Noctua indica). 

Family CAPRiMULOiDi®. 

Genus Caprimtjlgus. 

Of the eggs of these birds, of which there appear to be several 
varieties in India, I merely subjoin a note mode by Mr. Jerdon from 
Mr. Elliott’s notes. He states, that he once found the eggs of the 
common species, two in number, placed on the ground without any 
nest. They were pink, spotted with brown. 

Family Hirundinid;®, 

Genus Cypselus. 

Cypselus affinib. Whxte-rumped Swift*. 

I should certainly say that this is a common bird in the Deccan, 
about the city of Ahmednuggur. I have seen their nests crowded 
together under the roofs of old buildings, choultries and temples, 
and obtained the nest and eggs from a rock in the range of hills 
about twelve miles from Ahmednuggur, on the road to Aurungabad. 
This nest was obtained on 2l8t September 1849. It was built of 
mad and lined with grass, and contained two white eggs. The eggs 
are considerably elongated in form. 

Cyphelub PALMA rum, Hardw. Balasian Swift. 

This Swift, according to General Hardwicke, builds its nest on the 
leaf of the palm. Dr. Jerdon says that it **is common in all the 

* This Swift boildt twice during the year; 1 obtained a nett and eggs in 
September, and also found a nett with young birda in April. * 
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districts of India, except on the bare table-land/* I have, however, 
never met with its nest or eggs. 

Genus IIirvndo. 

Hirxjndo fiufkra, Stephens. 

This very handsome Swallow breeds in old temples and under 
projecting stones in wells and banks of streams. On 2Hth January 
1850,1 found the nest of this species built in an old well under a large 
stone, near the water; the nest was not domed, but o])cn, and the 
young ones, three in number, exposed to view. On 1st April 1851, 
I took an egg out of a nest of this Swallow ; the nest contained 
three. The old birds began building about 15th March; the nest 
was composed of mud, lined with a few fibrous roots and feathers; 
it was built under a stone in the bank of a stream. The egg is 
^^ths of an inch in length, by rather more than ^j^hs in width; 
white, spotted with two shades of red-brown, the spots forming a 
broken belt round the larger end. 

Order Rabores. 

Family Pavonid.*. 

Genus Pavo. 

PaVO CRIBTATtlS. CoMMON PbAFOWI,. 

Peafowl abound in the jungles clothing the slopes of the Ghauts, 
and in some wooded districts in the interior. In the Deccan, in the 
wooded hilly portions of the districts of Jamkhair and Scogao they 
were plentiful, and a remarkably pretty sight it was to see them 
stalking about near the grain stacks, or running along the bushy 
banks of the nullahs. They are wary birds, and lead the sportsman 
a good chase when once they take to the low spurs of the hills, up 
which they run with incredible swiftness. Tlie best plan to secure 
them is to wait for their roosting time, under the trees to which they 
resort. Thick mango trees appear to be their favourite resting-places. 
Peafowl breed at the end of the monsoon, in the months of September 
and October, laying, I am told, from three to five eggs, of a bufliy 
white colour, 2 inches and nearly ^ths in length, by 2 inches and 
nearly ^[^fth in width. The nest is said to be composed of glliss, and 
formed on the ground amongst bushes. 

Genus Gallvs, Briss. 

Gallos Sonneratii, Temm. 

As I have not been fortunate enough to obtain the eggs of this 

K fowl, 1 have again recourse to my friend Dr. Jerdon’s notes. 

ys, “ I once found the eggs of this fowl, seven in number, on 
the ground in dense jungle at the foot of the Neilgherries. They 
were of a light pinkish-cream colour.** 
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Family Tetraonid^b. 

Genus Tktrao. 

Subgenus Pteiiocles. 

Pterocles exustub. Common Whistling Grouse. 

This Grouse is common in the open plains of the Deccan, flying 
in flocks, ami, as Ctflonel Sykes has remarked, announces its approach 
by its peculiar and piercing cry. I believe that this Grouse bre^eds 
during tlie greater j)art of the year. Eggs of this species (1 believe) 
have been brought to me from the month of December to May. 
The Common Whistling Grouse lays three eggs in a slight hollow on 
the bare ground, and the colour of the eggs so much assimilates with 
that of the sandy ground on which they are laid, that it is veiy 
difficult to find them. The egg sent is, I believe, the egg of this 
species. It measures l^ths of an inch in length, and 1 inch and 
rather more than ^^^th in width, and is of a stone colour, thickly 
spotted and blotched with grey and olive-brown. I have in my 
collection several eggs of the Sand Grouse, which vary much in 
their size and markings. 

Pterocles auADRiciNCTUs. Painted Whistling Grouse. 

This handsome Grouse frequents the low stojiy hills so common in 
the Deccan. It is not nearly so common as the last mentioned. I 
succeeded in getting two or three pairs, by waiting for them at a 
piece of water whither they used to come at dusk to drink. This 
Grouse most probably breeds at the same time and lays the same 
number of eggs as P. exuetus. Many eggs of birds of the sub- 
genus PteroHes were brought to me by the people in the districts, 
but as they are not generally very accurate observers, and call both 
P. exnetm and P. quadricinctus by one common name, they could 
not tell me to which they belonged; but from ray own observations, 
and the notes of Dr. Jerdon, 1 believe the egg sent with tliis paper 
is that of P. quadricinctus. Dr. Jerdon says, “ I have lately got the 
eggs of this species, also very similar to the other, but rather smaller, 
ana with the spots fewer and larger.’* 

Genus Perdix. 

Perdix picta. 

I met with the Painted Partridge in the grassy valleys near and 
amongst the Western Ghauts near Nassick, in the thickly planted 
and rich gardens, and in one of the districts between the Godavery 
and the Bheema rivers. In the latter district the Shikaries brought 
me several pairs alive. Its very peculiar cry is heard at a consider¬ 
able distance. When out shooting in a valley amongst the Ghauts, 
I SAW one calling when perched on the low stump of a tree. Dr, 
Jerdon says, It breeds during the monsoon, lays six or seven eggs 
of A smoky bluish-white colour, of an oval form, much depressed at 
the thick end.** 
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FfUNCOLtKVS PONTICRRIANVS. CoMMON PaRTRIDGF Of todia. 

This Partridge is found amoTifwt bushes and underwood, but is 
particularly fond of thick grassy hedges round garden plantatiojis. 
It is found either singly or in pairs. The Grey Partridge breeds 
during the months of February and March, laying its eggs, seven in 
number, in grassy spots, hedgerows, and amongst bushes. The egg 
is of a rich stone colour, I inch and -j^tYths in length, by I inch 
and i^^th in width, but they vary considerably in colour and size. 
This Partridge is by no means a shy bird, but, on the contrary, 
appears to prefer fields and gardens near towns and villages to less 
frequented sjiots. By some it is called the S<*a\engcr Partridge, 
but I believe there are no grounds for such a term being applied to 
it; its flesh is very fair eating. The crop of one which 1 shot was 
full of bajocce and small seeds. 

FrANCOLINUS SPADICEU8. SPUR-rOWL. 

I procured a specimen of the Spur-fowl on the Ghauts at Khan- 
dalla. It Has flushed in a garden, and betook itself to a tree in 
which I shot it. Its gizzard contained a quantity of earth, some 
small stones, aud small brown seeds. I was informed by a Shikarie 
that they breed in the months of February and March in thick 
jungles, making their nests on the ground or in thick close bushes, 
and laying three white eggs. 


Subgenus Coturn ix. 

I herewith fonvard an egg, in itself a bad specimen, but the only 
one I was able to procure, and which I believe to belong either to 
C. dactylUonamy the large grey Quail, or to C, textiltn (Temm.). 
I believe the egg to be that of the latter, as if C. dactyli^onanM be 
identical with the Lnglish Quail, the egg should be of a yellowish or 
dull orange-coloured white, blotched or speckled with umber-brown, 
whereas the egg now sent is of uniform buff, merely spotted and 
discoloured by a long exposure to wet. 


CoTURNix Arooondah (Sykes). Rock Quaii., 

This pretty little Quail, as its name implies, is an inhabitant of 
stony hills busby sid^ of streams and nullahs. It lives in 
bevies, and is to be met with in company wdtb the grey and black- 
bitted Quail. Tim Rock Quail breeds generally during the months 
of November and December, but I have had its eggs brought to me 
as late March, and liave procured a young bird well fledged as 
early as 20th November. It does not, I believe, lay more th^ four 
eggs, as on three different occasions 1 have had that number brought 
to me, and on a fourth, four young ones just fledged were broiSht 
to me when out quail-shootmg. The young were covered with 
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down, and had the appearanee of being powdered. The egg of this 
Quail is of a pale buff colour, 1 inch and ^th in length, by ^tha 
of an inch in width. 

I take this opportunity of bringing to the notice of the members 
of this Society distiaguisinng marks between the Rock Quail and the 
Grey and Black-breasted Quail, and of proposing that the former 
species should not be confounded with the two last. The distinguish¬ 
ing marks of tlie former, the Rock Quail, are the stoutness and depth 
of the beak in proportion to its length, the much more rounded form 
of the wing, the secondaries and tertials being much more emial in 
size with the primaries than those of the Grey and Rain Quad; the 
mucli more defined scaly protection of the legs and feet in the Rock 
Quail, and wliat 1 believe the most distinguishing mark, the sijialler 
number of eggs laid by the Rock Quail. I believe that the Grey 
and Rain, or Black-breasted (juail, lay eight or nine egga, the Rock 
Quail not more than four. 

BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF EDINBUllGH. 

December 13th, 1855.—Professor Balfour, President, in the Chair. 

Colonel Madden was elected President for the ensuing year. 

A considerable number of foreign botanists were elected Hon. 
Members. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. ** Report on the State of the Society’s Herbarium.” By the 
Curator. 

2. “ Notes of a Botanical Trip to Ben Lawers and neighbouring 
Mountains in August 1855.” By Prof. Balfour. 

This appears to have been a very successful trip. It was stated 
that the alpine plants flowered remarkably well in the summer of 
1855. Amongst the plants found may be mentioned Polypodium 
alpestre and P. flejcile, and Cystopteru Montana, The latter grew 
in a different place from that where Mr. W. "Wilson orimnolly de¬ 
tected it. Mr. J. Backhouse has recently gathered it in Caenlochan 
Glen, in Forfarshire. 

3. “ Report on Musci collected during the same trip.” By Dr. 
Grcville. 

4. “ Additional List of Mosses.” By Mr. W. Nichol. 

5. “On the rare Lichens of Ben Lawers.” By Mr. H. Mac¬ 
millan. 

6. “ list of Desmidese.” By Mr. II. G. Stewart. 

7. List of Diatomacese.” By Prof. Gregory. 

8. ” Geological Notes.” By Mr. Hector. 

The above^enumerated papers, 2-7, all relate to the results of the 
same trip, and argue well tor the attention paid by Dr. Balfour’s 
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psrty^ the hiore obeeare tiib«« of plants. They are little more 
than lists of namesi and do not admit of abstract. 

9. ** Notice of some of the contents of the Museum in the Edin¬ 
burgh Botanic Garden.’* By Prof. Balfour. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Memorandum on the Ammal of Scissurella crispata, 

By Lucas BARRKrr, F.G.S. 

Tkntaclfs long, serrafed, at the base of which are placed the eyes; 
foot furnished with two pointed lappets 
and two long slender serrated cirri on 
each side. Operculum very thin, ovate, 
with an obscure subspiral nucleus. 

No part of the animal was cxtenial to 
the shell. The only living specimen 
occurred at Hammerfest, in 40 to 80 
fathoms’ water. When it was placed in 
a glass of Bca-water, it crawled up the 
side and flcra[)ed the glass with its 
tongue. After immersion m spirit it became inky-black. 

Notes on the Marine Favna of Weymouth, 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History, 

Weymouth, Jan 2d, 1866. 

Gentlemen,—I beg to record the occurrence of Squilla Des- 
maresfii at Weymoutli as follows ;— 

In the autumn of J85I, a specimen was brought me that had been 
dredged in Weymouth Bay, near Portland. It measured 3| inches. 
It is in my cabinet. 

On the 22nd December, 1855, 1 picked up one alive on Meloombe 
Sands. We had previously had several days of heavy gales from the 
eastward. This specimen, though alive, had been so long out of the 
water that it did not recover. 

A third specimen was procured by my man on the Ist January, 
1856. It was dredged in Weymouth Bay, in twelve fathoms’ water. 
The bottom was of pebbles, and also live and dead Pecten opercularis. 
In my man’s phraseology, it was a pebbly and squinny bottom, 
with a lot of live squius.” Peaten opercularis are here called 
Squins. 

This specimen, I am happy to say, is now lively and well, and will 
enable me to give some information as to its habits, I have as yet 
only tried it with a pebbly and shingly bottom, and am therefore 
not in a position to write certainly as to its burrowing habits. I 
have satisfied myself as to its mode of profession, and can state that 
its taU is fwt used for that purpose, but sdelv as a defensive weapon. 

I hope shortly to complete my paper on its habits. ^ 




OlmwiHom* 9fiT 

CfMa Ott the 22im1 December, 1855,1 found on Wey¬ 

mouth Sands, at the same time with Sauilla Demareetiit two living 
specimens of Gebia deltura* Althougn living, they were too much 
injured to recover, and I was thus unfortunately prevented from 
studying their habits. The length of the larger one is nearly 2^ 
inches, and the smaller one 2 inches. 

Great numbers of Harvey’s Syrinx were thrown up at the same 
time, as also numerous specimens of an Actinia, which I doubtfully 
refer to Actinia chrymnthelium (Peach). 

1 am, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 

William Thompson. 

METEOllOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR DEC. 1856. 

Chiiu^ick .—Dewmber 1. Hazy : very line: rain. 2. Cloudy : rain. 3. Clear 
and frosty. 4. Foggy : drizzly. 5. Clear: overcast. C. Slight snow: windy at 
night. 7. Clear; fine. 8. Cloudy and cold. 9. Frosty: cloudy and cold : foggy. 
10. Overcast: slight snow. 11. Uniform haze. 12. Overcast: sharp frost. 13. 
Frosty: fine, with sun : clear and frosty. 14. Overcast; rain. 15. Densely over¬ 
cast: cioudy. 10. Fine; foggy. 17. Foggy. 18. Cloudy and cold. 19. Clear, 
cold and dry. 20. Frosty, with dry air. 21. Frosty throughout the day ; severe 
Frost at night. 22. Frosty ; overcast. 23. Overcast, fine: showery. 21. Very 
fine; showery at night. 25. Rain. 2G. Boisterous, with rain. 27. Rain ; cloudy: 
fine. 28. Very fine. 29. Fine : very fine : slight rain. 30 Cloudy and fine. 


31, Fine throughout. 

Mean temperature of the month . 34®‘99 

Mean temperature of Dec. 1854 . 39-35 

Mean temperature of Dec, for the last twenty-nine years ... 39 *04 
Average amount of rain in Dec. 1 492 inches. 


BoHon. —Dec. 1. Cloudy: rain p.m. 2. Fme. 3. Cloudy. 4. Fine. 5. Cloudy. 

6. Fine : snow a.m. 7. Cloudy : snow p.m, 8, 9. Cloudy : snow a.m. and p.m. 
10. Fine: snow a.m. and p.m. 11—13. Fine. 14. Cloudy : rain a.m. and p.m. 
15. Cloudy. 16—21. Fine. 22. Cloudy : snow a.m. 23. cloudy : snow and rain 
A.M., and rain p.m. 24. Fine. 25, 26. Cloudy: rain a.m. and p.m. 27—29. 
Fine. 30, 31. Cloudy. 

Sandwiek Mange^ Orkney. —Dec. 1. Drizzle a.m.: clear p.m. 2. Damp a.m. : 
damp, vapours p.m. 3. Showers a.m.: drizzly showers p.m. 4. Rain a.m.: 
showers p.m. 5. Snow-showers a.m. : sleet p.m. 6. Snow-showers a.m. and p.m. 

7. Sleet-showers a.m. ; clear, frost p.m. 8. Cloudy a.m.: cloudy, frost p.m. 9. 
Cloudy A.M. : fine, frost p.m. 10. Cloudy a.m.: showers p.m. 11, 12. Snow- 
showers A.M. and P.M. 13. Cloudy a.m. : showers p.m. 14. Rain a.m. ; drizzle 
P.M. 10. Showers a.m. : showers, thunder aud lightning p.m. 16. Hail-showers 
A.M. : ileet-showers p.m, 17. Fine a.m. : fine, cloudy p.m. 18. Cloudy a.m. : 
sleet-showers p.m. 19. Cloudy a.m. and p.m. 20. Bright a.m. : Cloudy p.m. 
21. Bright a.m. : clear p.m. 22. Clear, frost a.m. and p.m. 23. Snow-showers 
A.M. : rain, clear p.m. 24. Bright a.m. : rain p.m. 25. Bright a.m. : clear p.m. 
26. Drizzle a.m. : rain p.m. 27. Rain, drizzle a.m. : fine, cloudy p.m. 28. Damp 
A.M.: rain p.m. 29. Bright a.m. i cloudy p.m. 30. Bright a.m. t clear, aurora 
P.M. 31. Bright A.M.: cloudy p.m.. 

Mean temperature of Dec. for tvrenty-eight previous years ... 41^*03 


Mean temperature of the month . 39 *41 

Mean temperature of Dec. 1854 . 39 *13 


Average quantity of rain in Deo. for fifteen previous years... 4-21 Inches. 

The following are the averages for November 1855, with which wo have been 
favoured by our correspondent me Rev* Ch* Clouston of Sandwich Manse, whose 
usuM Pspe^ miscarried owing to the stormy weather which then prevailed:— 
Barometer. Thermometer. j Rain 

A^M. p-M. A.M* P-M. I in inchea. 

29*970 29*976. 43*53 43*46 } 1’37. 
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XVL—On the House Ant of Madeira, By Professor 0» Heer, 
of Zurich. Translated from the original* by R. T. Lowe, 
M.A.f 

[With a Plate.] 

I. Apparition and Habits, 

Amongst the richly varied insect-tribes the Ants stand foremost 
probably in point of numbers. We meet with them everywhere, 
in field and garden, meadows and forests, from spring to latest 
autumn. In general the unwinged labourers alone are seen; 
but in July and August the winged males and females issue from 
their nests, and rise in such vast swarms into the air as to attract 
occasionally general attention. This was especially the case in* 
August 1819. On the 7th of August immense swarms, consist¬ 
ing of Myrmica rubra, F,, Formica fuli^inosa, P., and F, nigra, 
made their appearance in Winterthur. From two o’clock till 
near sunset they appeared in small clouds, glistening in the sun 
and reachin;^ up into the higher regions of the atmosphere. 
The ground in the town and its environs was quite strewed over 
with these little winged creatures. On the 8th of August a whole 
tract in width of the Lake of the Four Cantons, between Bauen 
and Pliielen, was completely covered with little black, winged 
ants (doubtless Formica fuligtnosa, P.), so that from forty to fifty 
could be taken up out of tlm water at one handful. Many were 
yet alive; others were dead: they had not therefore been im¬ 
mersed o^eetively, but must have fallen on the spot into the 
srater. On the smne evening great bodies of the Pbrniica fiAU 


* An die 2hircbArltehe Jttoend auf das Jahr 18(i2, von der Naturforsoh- 
UV. StthOc. 

. t mnslator desim tbits to eaprets hk speoisl thanks to Profeasor 
Bbt Sony of this vslual^ atid intersattng Memoir. 

tjf Mag, N, Hi$i, Ser- 2* Voh xvii. 14 
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ffinoea, F., were aho seen in the Lake of Zurich; but it in rdftted 
that at Schondorf in Wurtemberg, on the aame evening, awam* 
like clouds (to judge from the description), of Myrmiea rvbra 
were moving between three and four o^clock through the coun¬ 
try ; and a Tike report referring to the same day was made from 
Soleure, Friburg, Bubendorf and Gelterkinden in the Canton of 
Basle : whence it is to be inferred that the swarms were moving 
in a southerly direction. The last great swarms (of Myrmiea 
rubra^ F.) we observed on the 11th of August, on the summit 
of the Uctliberg. Similar phajnomena occur however every year, 
though not in these environs*. It depends in great measure on 
the weather. Should this happen to be fine at the time when 
the winged ants are quitting the chrysalis state, they all 4‘ave 
their nests at the same moment, and thus form those immense 
great cloud-likc swarms; on the other hand, should the weather 
be unfavourable at this epoch, the swarms are distributed over a 
longer period, and are not therefore so striking. This is indeed 
the case too with our May Chaf(;rs. Let fine May weather 
all at once set in after a wet April, and all at once (in years 
when they abound) gi‘eat quantities of them make their ap¬ 
pearance, and again after a short time disappear; but if May 

♦ The following account, which appeared in moit of the leading jouraaU 
at the time,)« copied from tlie ‘ English Churcliman' of Sept. 2,18^2 
(No. 605, vol. X. p, 676),—Ta. 

" Extraordinary Phenomenon .—A lover of natural history, who was in 
Romney Marsh on Tuesday the l/th ult., about 6 p.m., givea the following : 
,—* 1 saw what appeared U) lie a column of smoke approaching me, about a 
quarter of a mile off. On tlic column reaching me, 1 found it was composed 
of red ant-dics. I think the column was a good quarter of a mile in length, 
and about from 60 to 100 yards in circumference ; it quite darkened the 
sky. After it passed me it went over the river Uothor, into which millions 
and millions of dies fell; and when I crossed it, the water was quite 
black. I watched the column for a mile and a half, and, notwithstanding 
the numbers left in the river, and on the trees, hedges, &c. over which n 
passed, the column appeared undiminithed, and like a wreath of dark 
smoke. The extr^rdinary thing is, that the ant-fiiea throughout the wMbt 
marsh, thirty miles in length (as 1 hear it was so all through the marsh), sho^d 
all have taken wing at the same time, and collected together in such ihOKt 
numbers. A man who was collcctiiig ant-eggs for me, informs me that 
he found himself covmd with them, running up to the tops of ^ strands 
of grass and then taking wmg. Aftri* tlie flight he scarcely frmiid cne ant- 
fly in the nests. Other persona who saw the flight, and who I do not 
believe intended to eac^geratei considered the Ij^ngth of the column to h% 
a mile. The wind was in the east, the temperature very sultry, and thete 
was every appearance of a thunder-storm. Had not my man observed the 
ant-flies rise from the ground, I should have thought that they came from 
the Continent. The column travelled at tlie rate of five or six miles an 
hour. Those persons fond of natural history will find an hitcrestini? 
aeoount of these flights, and the reason, fa the 2nd volume of Kirhv 
Spence, pp. 61, B2/^8uma Bwprm.** ^ 
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{»m^ rainy, tiidhr fli^ta are spread over a much longer 
period, and are thus less numerous. The great ant-swarma 
August 1849 lead us by no means therefore to admit, that 
in that ^r an unusually great number of ants were produced; 
but make it only most evident to every one, how populous 
the Ant^tribe must be to send out such myriads of winged 
individuals, from any two of which a new colony might spring. 
Nor must we at tne same time overlook that these winged 
ants form but by far the smaller portion of the colony, and 
that an infinitely greater number of unwinged ones remain be¬ 
hind in the nests. These creatures not only thus abound with 
us in the lowlands, but arc met with here and there up in the 
higher Alps (up to 8000 feet above the sea), as they arc also 
found in higher northern latitudes; Lapland, for instance, even 
possessing thirteen kinds. Still, in warmer countries they are 
met with in much greater numbers and more varied forms than 
with us. Thus they have their home all over the world, and 
everywhere belong to the most numerously constituted tribes of 
living creatures. The same eoudition existed also remarkably in 
the old world. We are already made acquainted with eignty- 
threc kinds of Ants belonging to a former epoch, from the ter¬ 
tiary formation only ; although but two localities ((Eningcn and 
Raaoboj) have been more closely examined in this respect. 
These creatures therefore in all ages formed a very important sec¬ 
tion in the insect world. They must consequently perform a part 
of the highest importance in the oeconotny of Nature. In Nature 
all is motion : unbroken continual production and destruction. 
Many animals, indeed, in all classes are appointed to destroy 
and carry away dead substances, and thus prepare again organic 
matter for new combinations. This office has been assiraed to 
tbe ants also. They work up and destroy, with industry become 

S roverbial, the productions of the vegetable and animal king- 
oms* Though the chief bent of their activity is destmetive, 
yet is it, through its operativeness in breaking up and clearing 
away, besides making preparation for new forms, of the greatest 
importance in Nature’s collective household. And a go^ deal 
of the mischief, too, charged upon ants is very unjustly placed to 
t^eir account; as when with us people maintain that they do 
harm to fruit-trees, and try therrfore to drive them from their 
trees* Our species however only hurf; the trees when they 
build their nests amongst their roots ; but the trees themselves, 
aa in general all plants, they only ascend to collect honey from 
flOWersi and to search for Aphides, whose sweet juices they 
^ek off. Into our houses they seldom intrude, ana the harm 
Hmy 4o in theu^ is, in Ihct, inconsiderable. In warm countries, 
am thu other hihad, the case is eery diflhrent. There, ants are 



finmd wfetoh not only enme inuoh h«m to eolttvotioiii, hot 
fotoe their w«y in i»:iormoa8 oompaoies into the dweUinge of 
miio^ and thus become terrible peata of the country* One of 
these kinds I had opportunity last year in Madeira to become 
acquainted with. At first, by the ravages which it caused in my 
dwelling, it occasioned me many annoyances; but aftciwards, 
when I began to pay attention to its habits, it afforded me much 
amusement. I communicate these observations in the hope that 
they will induce some of our young friends to institute similar 
ones themselves, for which the richness of oui* environs in insects 
affords such manifold opportunity. 

In the accompanying rlate (HI.) is figured the small minute 
Madeiran Ant. Fig. i, represents the female, fig. ii. the male ; 
figs. III. & IV. the neuters, which present two very distinct forms. 
The one (fig. ixi.) has a remarkably large head; it is larger than 
all the rest of the body, and gives the little creature u most 
extraordinary appearance; in the other, the head is much smaller 
and nearly circular. These small-headed ants are the working- 
class of tne colony, and form the mass of its population; we 
shall therefore call them the labourers or tvorkers^ The large- 
headed ants can scarcely amount to of these, and serve 

partly for the defence of the nest; we shall therefore distinguish 
them by the name of soldiers, from the rest. In still smaller 
number appear the females, which not only are much larger than 
the labourers, but are also distinguished by their transparent 
glassy wings and shining brown colour. The males are not much 
bigger than the labourers, and of a coal-black colour. Accord¬ 
ingly, with these ants the family consists of four quite different- 
looking individuals: of workers, soldiers, males, and females. 
This ant-colony is consequently further developed than those of 
our species, in which only one form of neuters (the common 
wingless ants) occurs. 

The house-ant lives in veiy numerous societies, under stones 
in the ground, and also under the bark of trees, and within the 
walls of houses. The stones serve them, in common with all 
ants living in the ground, in place of a roof for shelter. Their 
nests go down pretty deep into the earth, and are divided into a 
great number of passages and chambers. They have several 
entrances, which are sometimes covered over, and run like 
burrows under the stones. Not unfrequently they form their 
nests in flower-pots standing before the windows and on the 
balconies. 

They are found on the whole south side of the island of 
Madeira, up to a height of about 1000 feet above the sea, in 
incalculable numbers, especially in hot sunny places. In turning 
over ten stones in such places, these ants are pretty sure to he 
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Kving ttudDt eight. In tbe city ot Funchal there can scarcely be 
a haua^ vvhich does not harbour millions of these creatures, 
which mount up to the highest stones, issue forth in whole 
troops out of the chinks of the walls and floor, and in orderly 
regular columns traverse the room in all directions. They ci’eep 
up the table legs, along their edges, upon the tables themselves, 
and even into chests of drawers, boxes, &c. Being extremely 
small, they can get in through the smallest cracks and holes. 
You may kill thousands on thousands, and yet perceive no de¬ 
crease or them; they are continually replaced by new hosts in 
the rear. Only after very heavy rains, during which the water 
that came down in torrents made its way between the walla of 
our house, did we observe some sort of diminution, which we 
thought might indicate that a large number had been drowned. 
I found these ants however not only in Madeira, but also at 
Seville, in the rooms of our hotel in the middle of the city. 

This little creature is attached to no particular kind of food; 
in houses it attacks all sorts of provisions laid in store, especially 
preferring sweet things (sugar, honey, syrup, preserved fruits); 
but not less also fresh fleshy fruits of all kinds. If you leave 
on the table a custard-apple, a lemon, or an orange, having only 
the smallest opening possible through the rind, you may safely 
reckon that in an hour’s time it will be full of ants, going to 
and fro in whole trains. But if there be no opening in the 
fruit, it is then safe. It would be indeed an easy matter for the 
ants to gnaw through the leathery coats; but the essential oils, 
which they plentifully contain, appear to protect them; for all 
insects arc known to avoid these oils. They seem to prefer flesh 
to vegetable substances. Raw and boiled meat is eagerly sought 
by them; but insects are very decidedly preferred. I had great 
trouble to guard my collections of insects from them. At first 
they made their way in numbers into the boxes, and my painfully 
collected treasures were grievously mutilated by them, until I 
found a means to make them more secure from them. They do 
not however seek after dead insects only, but attack also the 
living. Very droll it is to sec how these tiny little creatures 
seise on flies! Let a fly settle on tbe table-cover near an ant, 
and at once the latter springs upon it, seising it by a leg. The 
fly tries instantly to get free from its enemy and escape; but the 
ant has grappled on to the table-cover by its legs, and with its 
powers holds tbe fly fast. Other ants soon come to help the 
first, and the fly is lost. This is much sooner the case when 
kcfldier<«ants are near. These spring at once like cats upon the 
fly, and gnaw off first its wings and legs, so that it is then easily 
earned off by the labourers. But the soldiers never make the 
first aetiure j they are much more cowardly than the labourers, 
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and often quit the fly when it makes very active exedions to 
shake oflf its assailants. I have never seen the labourers do so. 
Sometimes they cannot^ indeed, hold the fly fast, as when it k 
on a smooth wall or polished table; but they do not therefore 
let go their hold with their pincers, but remain clinging to the 
fly^s legs when it flics away. When it again settles, the ant 
tries again to hold it, and, with the help of its companions 
hastening up, to master it. 1 often shut up flics and ants 
together in glasses, in order to observe this battle of the ants and 
flies; and have frequently hud opportunity to satisfy myself with 
what extraordinary obstinacy* the labourers pursued the flies 
buzzing about, and how so insignificant a wingless little creature 
could master a winged one about a hundred times bigger. 
General Hardwicke relates, that the ants in India are the worst 
enemies of the Termites (the so-called White Ants); those also 
of Brazil are known to clear the houses of these dangerous 
guests. With what keenness our little ant attacks the Termites, 
I have more than once had occasion to observe. I had procured 
a great number of Termites, and had placed them, with the nieces 
of wood in which they lived, in a tin box, which was closed with 
a hd. The ants however managed to get into the box through 
a small chink, and within two hours the box was swarming with 
ants, which had destroyed nearly the whole of the Termites, 
amounting to a couple of hundred. But it is still much more 
extraordinary that even grasshoppers cannot withstand them. I 
had in a box half-a-dozen specimens of the Cape Grasshopper 
(Gryllus capen^is, L.), which is abundant in Madeira, in order 
to observe their habits and tbeir mode of chirp. To my sur* 
prise, I soon discovered that whole troops of ants had crept into 
the box, furnished as it was with little air-holes, and had attacked 
the grasshoppers. These were bopping restlessly about the box, 
and had also bitten and killed whole masses of ants, so that the 
bottom of the box was quite covered with their nibbled remnants; 
but at last the grasshoppers were forced to yield to hostile num¬ 
bers, and, with the exception of the homy portions, were com¬ 
pletely devoured. How should we be astonished to see an 
antmm of the size of a mouse bunt elephants, and master them; 
and yet a grasshopper in proportion to our ant is bigger than an 
elephant I We can but be grateful to these ants for living in 
continual warfare with the flies, and other troublesome inmates 
of OUT houses. But they attack also^ useful insects. I had 

* We have observed also the same obstinacy in our own ants, which 
will often rather let themselves be tom in pieces than release an obj^ into 
which they have onee fixed their jaws. I once saw an ant {Fmnioefuetm) 
that had seised by the leg a great coursm^beetle {Cariim hortme^)^ 
wbidt, m spite of all its efforts, eould not ftee itself. 
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placed ia frout of my room, ou a balcony, a Cactus [Ojmntm 
Ficm indica^f L.), with cochineal insects, in order to acquaint 
myself m^re closely with the metamorphoses of these ^^onderful 
little creatures. Soon however the ants made their appearance 
here also, and, by degrees, ate up all the cochineals. This is a 
fact very well worth noting, since our ant must do great injury 
to the cochineal-breeding, which for some years past has become 
of the greatest importance to the Canary Islands. At least 1 
saw this ant very plentiful in cochineal-gardens, where they 
ought to be exterminated as much as possible. 

The predaceous animals, as a rule, spare those of their own kind. 
Strange to say, this is not the ease with our ant. In hope of 
becoming more closely acquainted with their (economy, 1 placed 
four winged females, with two soldiers and six labourers, in a 
glass, which was stopped at top, but with a hole in the stopper 

i ’ust large enough to let the labourers go out and in, but not the 
uggor soldiers and females. These therefore were obliged to 
remain in the glass, in which was placed sufficient food. The 
glass was soon entered by other labourers from without, which 
presently attacked the females and tore up their wings. Since 
the labourers are said to tear off the females’ wings to prevent 
their flying away from the nests, 1 thought at first the matter 
might be thus explained; but iu the course of a few days the 
females had their auiennsb and legs also torn off; and at last 
we found their heads pulled off, and the labourers busy in 
tearing them completely asunder, and in carrying away the 
separate pieces out of the place. Strange to say, the females 
did not defend themselves in the least, which would however 
have been easy for them to do, from their considerably larger^ 
aixe and stronger fangs. They bore all these attacks with the 
gmtest, and to us incomprehensible, resignation. Nay more; 
even the 8oldiei*8 were attacked, and one of them killed; some 
of the labourers took all sorts of pains to carry away the head, 
and get it through the little hole in the stopper; but through 
this it would not pass. Thus individuals of their own species 
are killed and eat up when they are found in circumstances in 
^hich they can be no longer profitable, as was the case with 
these individuals shut up in the glass. Not unfrcqucntly I saw 
ants that had been hurtf carried away by labourers, to which 

* Bather 0. Jkma (Mill.), D.C., which is the common 8T>ecies in Madcim, 
and that on'whioh the Cochineal there usually exists. 1 no not recollect to 
bm aver seen the true G. Fidut imUca, L., in the island, though 0. vulgaris, 
Mitt., acKiietunea occurs.-^R. T. Lowa. 
t But apparently healthy ants also were sometimes carried off in this way. 
relates the same thing (Reise nach Paraguay, S. 250) of the Isau 
ant xmmdtma cephaiolts, Latr.). ** The labourers are very often seen/' 
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they had affixed themselves by laying hold with their fangs at 
the abdominal pedicle. I imagined that they were oarrying 
them to the nest to nurse them^ in the same way as they treat 
their young with the greatest care; but the very barbarous 
habit above related would make it seem more probable that they 
were carried into the nest in order to be there fed upon, as being 
no more capable of work. With the ants, everything is turned 
to the most careful possible advantage of the common stock; and 
this reaches so far, that one of the same species, nay, even of 
the same family, is not spared, when it can no longer serve its 
purpose. 

With this bad propensity, it must seem very strange that any 
difierent sorts of animals snould be ever met with in their nests. 
Snails, worms, caterpillars, and such like, in general are never 
found under the same stone; seldom even a millepede {Juiue), 
which they however attack only when the nest is disturbea, 
and then all the ants of every sort fall with great fury on the 
strangei^s, as if they considered thesi.^ the cause of the misfortune 
which has befallen them. The millepedes then try, with violent 
contortions, to get fi*ee from the ants that cling to them. But 
claiming attention as animals peculiar to ants, are a Coccus, and 
a very curious little beetle {Vossyphodes Wollastoni, Westw.), 
which is never found elsewhere. I found it first in an ants^-nest 
in the country; but afterwards in the balcony of our apartment, 
where an ant^colony had established itself m a tub m which 
grew a Dioema atba, L.* I have seen at different times more 
examples of the same insect, and always at the entrance of the 
nest. For what reason this very peculiar little beetle lives in 
these ant-colonies, I am not able to explain. We are acquainted 
already with a great number of minute beetles which occur in the 
ant-nests of our own country. Some of these (such as the little 
club-beetles) are regularly tended by the ants; and, as I have 
often satisfied myself, they are carried down into the deeper parts 
of the nest with the same care and anxiety as the pupse when 
the nest is disturbed; but the others are probaoly merely 
tolerated, without being adopted into the famdy. Ine Cossy- 
phodes seems to belong to the former class. 

says he, travelling home laden with another of themtclves. These are 
not chance prisoners from another nest, but they belong to one and the 
same household; for the one carried is often bigger than its bearer. 
Besides, I have often observed, when two ants were returning home, ^at 
one would lay hold of the other and carry it home. If moreover its load 
be taken from one of these carriers and placed on the ground, both travel 
then along the same road quietly home.” The like has oeen observed also 
amongst our own ants. (Compare Huber, * Hechercbes sur les Mceurs des 
Fourmis,’ p. 140.) 

Dioma ericoid^f (Sims), Curt. Bot. Mag. t. 2332.—Ta. 
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la ordar to look aiore into our ants^ manner of proceeding in 
their work, I placed a small wooden vessel in a tumoler of water^ 
and stretched a thread from the vessel through the air to a ledge 
on the wall two feet off, and from this ledge a second thread to 
the ground. This thread was perpendicular, the first horizontal. 
The ants soon passed along the horizontal thread to the vessel in 
the water, on which I had laid a small piece of meat. No sooner 
was this discovered, than the ants set to work at it. In a short 
time, whole masses poured in. At first they were only labourers, 
but presently a few soldiers made th6ir appearance in the train 
of the former. The soldiers cut up the meat into little pieces, 
drawing up their abdomen into an almost vertical direction, like 
that of their head. (Compare fig. iii. s). They presented thus a 
most curious appearance, when one looked down from above, and 
saw only the middle part of the body and the crown of the head. 
The meat was cut up into quite small fragments with their great 
hatchet-shaped pincers, Ijeing held fast at the same time by the 
two fore-legs. The labourers took these fragments between 
their pincers, and carried them away. Whole trains passed 
along the horizontal thread, and each of those tliat formed them 
had a fragment in its mouth. But the labourers alone were 
engaged in this act of transport: I never saw a soldier carrying 
away anything. At times, indeed, one or another went back 
over the thread, but always without taking anything with him. 
The ants soon discovered the perpendicular thread, and found 
out that they could get easier to the floor of the room by it than by 
the w^all; and thenceforward the whole train always passed along 
this perpendicular thread down to the ground, and from thence 
to a corner of the room, where they disappeared through a little 
hole in the wall. Thus, from the vessel in the water they first 
passed along the horizontal thread to the wall, where they had 
to run along a ledge, and then arrived at the perpendicular 
thread, which reached down to the ground. The thread was 
always thickly crowded with ants, some passing downwards laden 
with fragments, the others empty, mounting upwards; and the 
up and down passers always arranged in files, so as not to disturb 
each other mutually in their way. More than once I placed ants, 
which I had fetched out of another room, in the vessel in the 
water. These also soon found, indeed, the thread leading to the 
wall; but there they dispersed themselves on all sides; whilst 
the others, without stopping, always ran to the perpendicular 
thread. This gave me a ready means of ascertaining whether 
ants from different nests came into my room or not. A closer in¬ 
vestigation proved the first to be the case. It tm-ned out that all 
the ants which resorted to the vessel in the water to fetch food, 
belong^ to one colony, as well as all which appeared on the 



Ukka-m which the vessel stood; and tbst^ on the other band, 
those which were destroying the {ruH on the window-seftt^ must 
belong to another nest. From this, however, I could not quite 
draw the conclusion, that one ant-colony^ when it has fallen in 
with a prise, excludes another from a share in it. At least I 
have never seen them fighting with each other, which in such a 
case would scarcely not have happened. Probably all provision 
that may be discovered is considered common property, and each 
party keeps as much of it as it can carry away. But if once a 
nest has taken entire possession of a thing, then probably the 
others keep aloof, and leave it altogether to the first. Here, too, 
it is to be considered, that ants clearly have a sort of power of 
communication; for let only a single labourer discover a supply, 
and without delay there appears a whole troop of ants to work at 
it. We cannot otherwise explain this circumstance to ourselves, 
than that the exploring labourer had gone back into the nest, 
and thence procured help. It would be in consequence of this 
circumstance that, as a rule, ants of the same nest arc always 
collected for a common work. 

That ants have memory, Huber has already pointed out; and 
the following observation would also confirm it:—One of my 
fellow-lodgers had arranged in his room a similar apparatus to 
that which 1 have described above; only in this, from the middle 
of the horizontal thread, which was several feet long, a second 
shorter thread was carried to the nearest wall. The anU soon 
chose this last road; thus going from the vessel in the water 
to the middle of the horizontal thread, and thence to the wall 
over the thread at right angles to it. After some time this last 
was removed. At fii*st all the ants stopped suddenly, exactly at 
the place where, before, the thread that led sideways was fastened, 
and ran no farther along the horizontal thread. They had there¬ 
fore observed closely for themselves the place whence the side- 
thread had branchca off, though it had no sort of mark. At lost, 
after having run restlessly backwards and forwards for some time, 
they tried to proceed further on the thread, and thus arrived at 
the wall, where they collected together in a cluster, having thence 
to seek the way for themselves. Perhaps too the fact here 
communicated may be explained by the faculty of tracking in 
ants. The dog tracks out, as is well known, the way which 
his master has taken to a great distance; and so the ant, perhaps, 
possesses alike fine scent,which enables it to find again with 
certainty the way along which it has once jpassed. As above 
noticed, the larger pieces of meat placed in the vessel were tom 
up on the spot into scraps of pretty equal size, such as a single 
labourer could well transport; in lite manner were grasshoppers 
and larger insects also dealt with; but dead flies, which weit^ 



pboed im tbe vwel^ were not divided^ but carried off quite 
entire. To adeertinii the strength of these little creatures^ 1 tied 
with a thread first two^ then three and four dead window-flies 
together, and they dragged even this load of four flies first to the 
perpendicular piece of wood to which the level thread was 
fastened, aloft, then horizontally along this, and then down the 
perpendicular thread till they brought it to the hole in the wall. 
Here the flies were first pulled in pieces, because the hole was 
too sraall to let them be carried through it entire. This carriage 
of the flies over the thread stretched through the air, was ex¬ 
tremely droll to see. A single fly would sometimes be dragged 
away by only two ants; on the load of four flies were mostly 
from six to twelve labourers employed. Most of these had laid 
hold with their fangs in front, and pulled, going backwards, at 
the load; the rest had fastened on the other side, and pushed, 
going forwards, in a straight direction, holding on meantime by 
their legs to the thread. The motion forwards was always by 
short impulses; on each jerk there followed a longer or shorter 
rest. Men are well known to do the same in shoving along a 
great load: when several share the work, it is always managed 
by a ciy (Yo ho), that all may lay hold at once, and so bring 
equally to bear the force applied. A like co-operation in these 
ants could not but be discerned: the hinder pushed at the same 
time as the front ones pulled, and at the same time they left off 
and rested for an instant together. But by what kind of means 
this unanimity in their operations was attained, 1 was not able 
to discover. The most remarkable thing moreover was, that 
sometimes all let go together, and a single one held the whole 
load in suspension. Here therefore again some agreement must 
have taken place, for not one fly ever fell to thfj ground : there 
was always an ant ready to hold on : but had all left loose at the 
same time, the load must have naturally fallen down. The load 
was altogether held by the fangs only; with their legs the ants 
clung fast to the thread, wherein the peculiar curvature of the 
first joint of the foot, and the remarkable claw (see fig. i. 6 J!;, e) 
corresponding thereto, had each essentially their share. Thus a 
single, and that an unusually minute ant, was able, hanging to 
a thread, to support four flies. What immense muscular power 
in the fangs ana legs does this display 

Whilst the ants were transporting this burden, they were not 
easily disturbed at their work; whilst otherwise they quickly 
run off when they are meddled with. For example, if one lifts 
up a fruit full of ants, or shakes it, they hurry out as fast as 

^ A house-ant (dried) weighs of a milligramme; but four window- 
fliet (also dried) IBAy of a mUligramme. Thus this ant was able to bear 
a load 376 titnos its own weight. 
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|>ofiaible« They do not go back to their nest^ but hide themeelves 
m some cranny^ or else under some near object; but as soon as 
the danger is over^ they coma out again^ and betake themselves 
afresh to their work. On such occasions one may satisfy oneself 
that they do not see far. On taking away from an ant the 
morsel it is carrying, it seeks about for it for some time, running 
hastily in zigaags up and down; but at times stopping still, and 
lifting its head up in the air. When placed at the distance of some 
inches, the ant does not go straight up to it, as would be the 
case if it could see it, but runs round about in different direc¬ 
tions, and only when at the distance of about an inch, springs 
forward on it, as if seeming then to have first seen it. If we 
examine the eye of this ant, we shall find that (as, however, 
generally in all ants) it is of simple structure, as in most other 
insects, and only consisting of a small number of lenses (Occllen). 

In order to see whether these ants would try to pass over water, 
1 several times destroyed the connexion formed by the thread 
between the vessel in the water and the wall, so that the ants 
which happened to be in the vessel were quite cut off. If there 
was a scum farmed over the water (which is always the case 
when the water has stood some time, a thin film spreading over 
the water from the falling dust), then they tried to run away 
over it; a few got quite safe over, when the film could bear 
them; but others broke through and were drowned. But I 
never saw such a number fallen into the water that a bridge was 
formed by the dead bodies, as is related of other sorts of ants, 
and that by this means they reach Vessols of provisions placed in 
w'ater. 

The work of these little creatures goes on alike day and night; 
and if you look after them during tlie day, or in the night, or 
early in the morning, you sec always the same sturing activity. 
Hence they seem to observe no tixea resting-times, at least none 
in connexion with the change of day and night. This is also 
the case with most of our own native ants, of which Pliny already 
relates that they work by moonlight. These however hyber- 
natc. The ants of warm countries, and so of Madeira, on the 
contrary, do not. One of our own kinds (Fminica fusca, L.) is 
also found there, and it too continues the whole winter in activity* 
Our house-aiit is found throughout the whole year in nearly 
equal abundance. The males and females probably appear at 
the end of summer. Of the former 1 found only a single example, 
whilst females were found in several nests till the new year. In 
most cases it might well bo that I observed none, because they 
keep in the deeper parts of the nest. The females lay minute 
little white eggs, out of which proceed little white maggots; the 
pupse are free, not enclosed in cases, as in our common ants 
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(Formica)^ which pupft-cases with us are falsely called ants^ eggs* 
The soldiers are met with in the nests in proportionally greater 
numbers than outside; they appear therefore to be provided 
for the work within the nest and its defence, whilst the labourers 
procure food and take care of the young. At least it is these 
which carry away the pupa? when the nest is disturbed. That 
the soldiers however go out also with the labourers, and arc 
serviceable to them in their operations on the treasures they dis¬ 
cover, has already been mentioned. Lacordaire (Introduction 
k l^Entomologic, ii. 498) relates of the Train-ant* (CEcodorna 
cephalofes, Latr.) of Bengal, that the soldiers accompany the 
trains, without mixing with the mass of the army. Stationed 
at the sides of the column, they arc to be seen marching for¬ 
wards, then again turning back to an earlier occupied post, 
halting a moment to see the train file past, and running hastily 
up and down, especially if a stoppage anywhere occurs, and 
their help be necessary. Nay, they will often, as Lacordaire 
relates, climb up the plants near the train, station themselves on 
the edges of tin? leaves, and from this elevated post inspect the 
train of their troops. In our Madeiran ants the soldiers play 
no such prominent part, always marching along in the same 
rank and file as the labourers. 

All that we have said above relates to one kind of ant only, 
the (Ecophthora pusilla ; but in hot countries there are whole 
numbers of species which have similar habits, and which come 
into hostile collision with man. In Brazil this is so much the 
case, that the inhabitants there say, The ants are the queens 
of Brazil, for they have the most power in the country.^^ One of 
the largest and most dangerous kimls, which is spread over the 
whole of tropical America, continental as well as insular (c. g, 
Cuba, from whence we have specimens), is the Train-ant (dSco- 
donia cephalotes, Latr.). The female is bigger than our hive-bee; 
the labourers about twice as big as those of our red wood-ant. 
It lives in very populous colonies in the ground, into w^hich they 
dig their dwellings, sometimes nine feet deep. It marches in 
p;reat regular trains, and on its course strips bare of leaves, often 
m a short time, trees and shrubs. Rengger relates of the Isau 
ant (which I do not consider different from the train-antf), that 
in one night many millions, inhabitants of a single nest, levelled 
to the ground whole plantations of manioc, maize, potatoes, 
melons, garden-stuff, &c. Having rapidly ascended the plants 
which they intend to plunder, they place themselves at the 

* Visitor-ant, Angl.—T r. 

t From apecimentt seen by me in Rengger*s Collection. 
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ddgtt of the leaves, and with their fangs cut out in a short time a 
piece of about half the size of a farthing, which they then directly 
carry home. If, as very often happens, the piece falls to the ground 
before they have been able to lay hold of it, they set themselves at 
once afresh to work, and do not go down to look after the fallen 
piece. It has been maintained, that the Isau throws this piece on 
purpose to the ground to save itself and its fellow-labourers the 
trouble of carrying it down. But this is by no means the case ; 
for the ants approaching from the nest pay no heed to these 
pieces of leaf, though the ground is often quite strewed with 
them, but each for itself bites its own piece out of a leaf whilst yet 
attached to the plant. This eoramunication of the close observer 
Rengger serves to correct earlier statements, that the Train-ant 
bites the leaves ofi* at the stalk, and lets them fall to the ground, 
where their companions stand ready to clip up the fallen leaves 
and carry them borne. This stripping process is often so rapidly 
effected, that sometimes in the morning trees look like besoms 
which the evening before were standing in their whole beauty of 
foliage; nay, Lund relates, that he has seen a tree stripped within 
half-an-hour. Dr. Delacour speaks of a similar species, which 
sometimes in New Spain robs a garden of its whole crop of 
plants in one night. One of his acquaintance had planted a 
very fine vineyard : at the end of three years the ants made their 
appearance, and, in the space of one night, it was despoiled of 
the whole of its leaves ana destroyed. 

The Train-ant properly lives in the open air; but sometimes it 
makes inroads in regular trains, like a great army, into houses, 
where it immediately makes chase after the flies, the spiders, cock¬ 
roaches, and all vermin generally. However useful this activity, 
yet is it so troublesome a guest, that those who live in the house 
are not unfrcquently obliged to leave their dwelling for some time. 
When these ants swarm, the females are caught in great quan¬ 
tities; the abdomen is cut off, fried in butter, and esteemed 
a delicacy. Eaten undressed, its taste, says Rengger, is like 
that of a hazel-nut; and when slightly toasted, or covered 
thick with syrup, it tastes like burnt and sugared almonds# 
The Train-ant does not attack people; but this is by no means 
the case with certain other American species. Dr. Delacour 
speaks of a little reddish-yellow kind, which, by its sharp bite 
causing inflammation, is very dangerous to little children. His 
own child, twenty months old, once, in the middle of the night, 
awakened him by a violent shriek; on examination he found it 
covered by a crowd of ants, which had bitten it so violently, 
that in the morning it was quite covered with pustules, and for 
forty-eight hours lay in a violent fever. The same kind is a 
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great enemy to young chickens^ and makes it in many places 
very difficult to rear them. But still more dangerous, according 
to Dr, Delacour, are some of the wood-ants. In the year 1834, 
he says, a young man of respectable family, resting under a tree 
on the way from Tampico to Mexico, was attacked by the ants 
and completely eaten up. On the following day nothing was 
found but his skeleton, with the clothes. A similar accident he 
relates also to have happem d in the year 1838; nay, he had once 
himself nearly fallen a victim to these creatures. In a forest nejir 
Turpan he had beeu leaning for a few minutes against the trunk of 
a tree, when all at once he was so violently bitten in all parts of 
the bt>dy, that he would have sunk down under the violence of 
the pain had not two of his hunting companions come up, 
stripped off immediately his clothes, and freed him from his 
enemies. In Paraguay, also, a species [Odantomachus) is found, 
which, when it makes its appearance, puts the inhabitants there 
into fear and terror. According to Reugger (‘ Reise nach 
Paraguay,^ S. 262) it ap])ears all at once in great companies, and 
attacks men as well as beasts; crickets, spiders, grasshoppers 
are immediately torn by them in pieces. I have, says Dr. 
Renggcr, seen mice, covered with these insects, leave their hole 
in torture; young mice, which have been eaten up by them in 
their nest; lizards, and even snakes, Hying before them. They 
attack people in their sleep, and gnaw them till thii pain awakens 
them. Dr. Renggcr saw a drunken mulatto whose eyebrows, 
partly during his own presence, as well as eyelashes, these beasts 
entirely eat off, and also gnawed the skin of his face to the quick. 
Two of his patients were attacked by these creatures in their 
bed, and one of them died soon after, partly in consequence of 
the fright. 

In tropical Africa, also, certain ants occur which prove ex¬ 
tremely troublesome to man. The most exact information we 
possess about them is that afforded by Mr. Savage concerning 
the Driver-ant [Anomma arceris, Westw.), which is found on the 
west coast of Africa. It is a little black ant, with very sharp 
and pointed fangs; and the neuters also present two forms, one 
ttnalier (the labourers) and another larger (the soldiers). They 
have no fixed dwelling, but seek their lodging in shallow hollows 
under roots of trees, overhanging rocks, and such like, where 
they find shade. The direct rays of the sun being fatal to them, 
they only come out on cloudy days and by night. If surprised 
by the sun at their work, they build over their path a vault with 
e^th, which they glue together with their saliva. At other 
times the soldiers form a vault over the path for the shelter of 
the labourers. At the rainy season, if their places of abode are 
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inundated^ they form themselves into a round cluster; the vounj;^ 
with the weaker ones, within, the stronger on the outside, and 
thus float about till they come to dry land. If they fall in with 
a broad piece of water in the way, they form, by laying hold of 
each other, a chain across the water, along which the rest pass 
as over a bridge. The Train-ant is also said to do the same. 
Madame Mcrian relates the process thus:—The first ant places 
itself on a little bit of wood, and holds fast on to it by its fangs; 
a second lays hold of the first, a third in like manner of the 
second, and so on. In this way they let themselves be 
wafted over by the wind, until the last of the chain reaches the 
other side, and then at once they pass over the bridge by thou¬ 
sands. The Driver-ant often forms similar chains from the twigs 
of trees to the ground. Their food consists principally of animals, 
and they kill large-sized ones; even the gigantic snake {Pt/llwn 
nataleiisis) is exposed to their attacks. Their first assault is 
directed on the creature^s eyes; and, when surprised by them, 
their immense numbers win the day. They make their way into 
houses in crowds by night, when a universal flight of rata, 
mice, lizards, beetles, and other vermin, announces their arrival, 
and the inmates arc obliged to leave their beds and take to flight 
into the open air. 

Amongst the Ants of India, the Formica indefessa, Sykes, is 
spoken of as destructive in houses ; and Lieut. Sykes nas fur¬ 
nished (Transact, of the Entomol, Soc. of London, p. 104) some 
interesting observations, from which we shall extract the following 
in particular:—A table laid out with sweets and dishes had its 
legs placed in a vessel of water, and the water covered with oil of 
turpentine, making it impossible for the ants to reach the legs 
of the table. The table stood however near the wall, so that 
the larger ants, holding on by their hind-legs to the wall, could 
reach the table with their fore-legs and thus get upon it. The 
table was therefore drawn further back; but now the ants went 
a foot higher up the wall than the level of the table, and jumped 
down upon it from the wall, never falling between the table and 
the wall to the ground, but always alighting on the table. 

In New Holland there arc in particular two kinds of Eciton 
(JB. gulomrn and E, forficatum, Latr.) which arc much dreaded, 
from their appearing in great numbers, and for their violent bite. 
They are distinguished by their long and straight fangs. 


[To be continued.] 
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Characters of seventeen neiv forms of the Cyclostomacea 
from the British Provijices of Burrnah, collected by W. Theo¬ 
bald, jun., Esq. By W. H. Benson, Esq. 

1. Alycanis pyramidalis, n. s. 

Testa perforata, pyramidato-conica, leeviuscula, confertim oblique ar- 
ouato-striatulo, albiclo-carnea, apicem versus rubella; spira pyra- 
midatn, sutura valde improssa, apice obtusiusculo ; anfractibus 5^ 
valde couvexis, ultimo postice iidlato, turn eonstricto, dcindc sub- 
tuinido, aperturain versus latiori, tubulo calloso, elongato, retro- 
verso, sutnrali, pone constrictionein oriente, munito ; apertura ob- 
liqua, subcircular!; j)eristornate duplici, interno contiinio, expan- 
siusculo, externo expanso, reflcxiusculo, anfractu pcnultiino bre- 
viflsiine angulatirn adnato, superne ant ice sinuato, turn arcuato, ad 

umbilicum leviter cnmrginafo. Oj)ercalo-? 

Long. 12, axis 10, lat. 10 mill. 

Hah. raro ad collem Therabuiii, vallis Teimsseriin. 

Nearly related to the Cochin-Chiiuiac Alyc<tus gibhus, Fer., 
but ctisily to be distinguished by its more pyramidal growth, 
and by the greater hnigth of the spire in proportion to the 
breadth of the last whorl, its more symmetrical proportions, 
sculpture, &c. Tlie origin of the sutural tube is about 4 milli¬ 
meters from the anterior margin of the api'rturc. This shell 
was met with at no other place in the district, and seemed 
restricted to a spot of a few acres in circumference. The hill is 
of limestone, steeply scarped and almost inaccessible. Three 
species of Helix occurred there which were similarly deficient 
elsewhere. 

2. Alycams umbonaliH, n. s. 

Testa late unihilicata, (]e])ressa, subdisc'uidea, r^oufertim acute nr- 
ruatim costulatn, cinerco-albida, apicein versus obtusulnni, rubel- 
lum vel nigrum, rubeseciite ; spira brevi, sutura ])rofuuda; nnfrac- 
tibus couvexis, ultimo ad latus, spiraliter rug(>so-<*ancellatimi, 
infiato, tuin eonstricto, deinde tumidiuscnlo, tubuluin retroversum, 
elongatum suturalem pone constrictioiiem gerente ; apertura valde 
obliqun, circulari, unuata, peristomate duplici, iuteriori continuo, 
expanso, nitidissinio, prope umbilicum sinuato, exterior! expanso, 
incrassato, ad anfractum penultimum brevitcr interrupto; umbilieo 
perspcctivo. Operculo corneo-fusco, multispirato, anfractuinn niar- 
ginibus Hcabre elevatis, extus profundc concavo, intus convexiusculo, 
nitidissimo, sulco marginato, umbonc centruli paj»illari munito. 
Diam. maior 10, minor 8, axis 5 mill. 

Hah. ad Akaouktong, prope ripas fluvii Irawadi, nec raro. 

Ab the laat-mentioned species exhibited a Cochin-Chinese 
form, 80 does this shell represent, on a larger scale, the little 
Western Himalayan species A. strangulatus, Hutton. The sca- 
Ann. ^ Mag, N, Hist. Ser. 2. Vol. xvii. 15 
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brouB cancellation of the inflated part only of the last whorl is 
an unusual feature, no trace of the spiral rugae appearing else¬ 
where on the whorls. 

The origin of the sutural tube is about 4 millimeters from the 
aperture. The shell has much affinity with the Bornean Alycmut 
Spiracellunif A. & R., which has a somewhat similar operculum. 
Dr. Pfeiffer informs me that it is an Alycams, and not a Piero- 
cyclosy as conjectured by him before he had an oppoi*tuiiity of 
inspecting the shell. 


3. Alycaus Amphora^ n. a. 

Testa anguste iimbilicata, ovato-globosa, exilissime costulato-slriata, 
albido-carnea, versus apicem acutiusrulum rubella; spira conica, 
sutura subprofunda; anfractibus 4 con\exis, ultimo inflato, juxta 
aperturam constricto, tubulo suturali longissimo prope peristoma 
oriente ; apertura verticali; peristomate duplici, continuo, interiori 
breviter porrecto, iutus pallidc aurantiaco, exteriori expanse, stri- 
atulo, incrassato; umbilico intus spiraliter striato, margine com- 

pressiusculo. (Jperculo-? 

Long. .OL diam. obliq. 5 mill. 

Hah, ad Moulxnein, et in valle Tenasserim rare. 

The shell occurs also of a smaller size. It approaches in form 
the Sikkim A, Vmula^ nobis, but has a more globose aspect. 
The extreme length of the sutural tube is remarkable; it extends 
so far round the last whorl as to be visible from the front on 
both sides of the shell. The aperture occupies about half the 
height of the specimen. 

4. Alycam sculptilis, n. s. 

Testa late umbilicata, turbinata, subtrochiformi, acute costulata; spira 
conica, sutura profunda, apice attenuate, acutiusculo ; anfractibus 
5 convexis, ultimo ad latus inflato eo costulis confertissimis munito, 
turn constricto, antiee Iteviori, tumido, tubulo suturali medioori, 
ab apertura remote, incumbente, circa umbilicum obtuse angulato, 
intus eoncaviusculo; apertura obliqua, circulari; peristomate du¬ 
plici, interiori subporrecto, incrassato, margine supeme profunde 
inciso, interiori dextrali interne crenulato vel denticulate, externo 
incrassato, expanse, reflexiusculo, supeme incrassato prominente, 

ab anfractu penultimo siuu profunde separate. Operculo . . ? 

Diam. 3J, axis 2} mill. 

Hah. raro ad Thyet-Mio prope fluvium Irawadi, non procul a flnibus 
provinciee Burmanicee Britannicee. 

The specimen is much weathered, and has lost all its colour, 
so that 1 am unable to describe that part of its character. It 
presents a new form in the genus, and exhibits peculiar cha¬ 
racters in the slit inside the aperture at its upper part, and in 
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the crenulation or denticulation along the callous interior of the 
right lip. The teeth are twelve in number^ and are disposed in 
pairs. The incision resembles that observable in some of the 
species of Ptet'ocyclos, and there is a slight disposition towards 
the formation of a wing, 

5. Alycaus armillatus, n. s. 

Testa umbilicata, depresso-turbinata, costulata; spira conoidea, su- 
tura impressa, aj)ice obtuse; aufraetibus 3 \ convexis, ultimo ad 
latus inflate, coufertius costulato, turn constricto, antice tumido, 
Iseviori, tubulo suturali brevi, ab apertura remoto, munito; aper¬ 
ture obliqua circulari, peristomate duplici, interne vaJde porrecto, 
continuo, inargine simplici, extus striate, exteriori expanse, re- 

flexiusculo ; unibilico subaperto. Operculo-? 

Diam. m^or 2, minor 1|, axis mill. 

Hab, ad Thyet-Alio cum prcecedente. 

The exterior expanded peristome, forming a conspicuous collar 
round the porrect interior portion, is the most prominent cha¬ 
racter in this very minute species. The only specimen received 
is in a wcath(‘rcd condition, and so much bleached that the 
colour of the perfect shell cannot be ascertained. 

Five new forms have here been added to this curious restricted 

f en us, which now contains nine species, three of which are 
limalayan, one Cochin-Chinesc, ana one (A. Spiracellum, A. & 
B.) from Borneo. The Ultra-Gangetic region must at present be 
considered the head-quarters of the type. 

G. Pterocyclos pullatiis, n. s. 

Testa aperte umbilicata, convexo-depressa, confertim radiato-stri- 
atnla, nigresccntc-castanea, superne strigis luteo-albidis, fulguratis, 
fasciaquo saturata ornata; spira convexa, sutura profunda, apice 
prominulo; aufraetibus 4J convexis, ultimo louge desceiidente, 
subtus convexo ; apertura vix obliqua, circulari; peristomate du¬ 
plici, interiori breviter porrecto, supenie sinu niediocri latiusculo, 
interrupto, exteriori vix expaiisiusculo, superne alam subrevolutam 
semicucuUatam, antice breviter desceudentem obtusam, abanfractu 
penultimo distantem efformante; umbilico mediocri, profundo, 
perspective. Operculo intus concavo, extus concaviusculo, scabro j 
anfractuum marginibus elevatis; margine laterali lato, lamellis 
acQtis spiralibus munito. 

Dkun. maior 13, minor 1^, axis 6 mill. 

Hah* ad Akaouktong, prope fluvium Irawadi, satis frequens. 

llie less depth of the interior hollow of the operculum and 
the structure of the wing show a departure from the typical 
species of Pteroeyclos, which becomes more apparent in the 
southern form next to be described. 


15 * 
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7. Pteroeyckn Cetra^ n* «• 

Testa late umbilieata, orbioulato^depressa^ capillaoeo-striatiila, luteo- 
eomea> strigis radiaiis, subremotis, irre^ularibus, arnata; apbra 
planata, autura impres^ apice vk protniwulo j anfractibns 5 con- 
rexiusculis angnstis, ultimo breviter aescendente; apertura obliqna^ 
drculari, pemtomate duplici, interiori continue, breviter porrecto, 
supenie breviter emargmato> exteriori expanso, incrassato, supeme 
lingua obtusa vix descendente, sinu profundo ab anjtractn penul- 
timo separata, munito; umbilico Into, non profundo, omnes an- 
fractus exbibcnte, margine subangiilato. Operculo — ? 

Diam. mmor 13, minor 10, axis 4 mill. 

Hah, ad Moulmein, et in valle Tenasserim satis frequena. 


8. Cyclophorus ? schsimargo, n. s. 

Testa umbilienta, globoso-turbinata, sub epidermide cornea albida, 
strigis distaiitibus angulatis picta, radiato-striata, striis exilissimis 
et linois elevatis remotis spiralibus, his quidem cilialig,-raneellata ; 
g])ira conica, sutura profunda, apice obtusiusculo, nigrescente; 
arifractibus 6 convexis; a})crtura obliqua, subcirculan, superue 
lev iter augulari, peristomate duplici, exteriori et interiori acutis, 
suloo aeparatis, margine coluTnellari cmarginato, parietali adnato, 
superne bre\ater anguste inciso ; umbilico profundo, anguste per¬ 
spective. Operculo-? 

Diam. mmor 7, minor alt. 7 mill. 

Hab, ad Phie Than vallis Tenasserim, raro occurrens. 

This little species, which has some affinity to C, trUiratus, Pfr., 
is singular on account of the incision which appears in the 
parietal margin near its junction Muth the right lip, a feature 
not observed in any other species of the Cyclostoniacea. It is 
with some hesitation therefore that, in the absence of an oper¬ 
culum, I refer it to Cyclophorm, although the general habit of 
the shell bears out the location. 


9. Cyclophorus Calyx, n. b. 

Testa late umbilicata, orbiculato-depressa, radiato-striatula, albida, 
strigis castaneis radiatis superue picta; spira planata, sutura im- 
pressa, apice vix prominulo ; anfractibus convexiusculis, ultimo 
compresBo, subtus, circa umbilicum minime profund um, latum, 
angulato; apertura obliqua, circulari, peristomate duplici, continuo, 
breviter adnato, externo incrassato, superne expanso, angulato. 
Operculo-? 

Diam. major 10, minor 8, axis 3 mill. ♦ 

Hah. ad Akaouktong, prope ripas fluminis Irawadi. 

The flattened depressed form of this shell, and the angular 
expansion of the outer peristome at the top of the aperture, 
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render it easy of recognition among the depn^ssed and widely 
umbilicate forms of Cyclophoms, 

10. Leptopoma aspirans, n. a. 

Testa perforata, glohoso-conica, acuminata, tenui, translucente, ob¬ 
lique et apiraliter escilissimo striata, lineis elevatia i> sniralibus, 
sequidUtantibus, supeme munita, albido-comea, fasciis niseis vel 
strigis augulatis castaneis omata $ spira acuminato-coiiioa, sutura 
impressa, apice acutiusculo; aafractibas 51 convexis, ultimo ad 
peripheeriam carinato, subtus Iceviori; apertura obliqua, subcir- 
culari, peristomate tenui, horizontaliter breviter patente, marginibus 
callo tenui jiinctis, columellari levitcr cmarginato. Operculo ut in 
genere. 

Oiano^ major 11, minor 9, alt. 12 mill., apert. Gi mill, longa. 

Hab. in valle Tenasserim. 

In form it most nearly approaches L. vitreum, Qu., but has a 
more acuminate spire. Its sculpture has greater resemblance to 
that of the more globose and depressed Bornean species, L. seri- 
catum, Pfr. The smaller specimens have a mort^ conical and 
trochiform appeoi’ance than the larger ones. 

11, Megalornasfoina gravidum, n. s. 

Testa perforata, pupiformi, distorta, solida, Iceviuscula, vix striatula, 
fusco-albidn; spira distorto-ovata, sutura marginnta, apice conoideo- 
obtuso ; aufractibus 6 convexis, penultimo eloiigato supra aper- 
turam planato, dorso gibbo, ultimo migustiori, antioe subito ascen- 
dente; apertura leviter sursum S}>ectaiite, circulari, fauce fusca, 
peristomate albido, iucrassato, supeme augiilato, ex])arisiuseulo, 
reflexiusculo, intus late sulcato, turn ealloso-marginato, callo iute- 
riori dextrorsum supeme aiigulato-sinuato, sutura canalis obsoleti 
ad angulum anticum raro apparente. 

Long. 35 mill., diam. anfr. jrenult. 20 mill. 

Hab, ad Moulincin. 

In the obsolete chanmd, occasionally visible at the top of the 
aperture, this shell has possibly some relation to Gould's M, sec- 
tilabre. The indentation, invariably present in the internal callus 
of the aperture, seems to have some reference to the obliterated 
channel, and shows a passage to the Pupitue. The form has a 
great resemblance to that of the gigantic P, grandis, Forbes 
{Forbesif Pfr.), which it exceeds in size. As in that shell, the 
great length of the penultimate whorl, above the aperture, con¬ 
trasts with the shortness of the same part in the allied species 
M. Ohrysallis, Pfr., which does not appear in the collection. 

The specimens received are weathered, and may possibly, in a 
perfect state, exhibit an epidermis and more colour. The oper¬ 
culum is, unfortunately, not forthcoming. 
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12. Pupina Arula, n. s. 

Testa imperforata, conoideo-ovata, longitudinaliter striatula, nitidis-* 
sima, fiisco-rubella, apico conoideo, acuto, sutura calloso-margi* 
nata; anfractibus 6, ultimo spiram subsequante, antice breviter 
ascendcnte; apertiira circular!, angulo superiori acute adjecto, 
callo parietali siiperne lamella intrante munito; columella pro- 
fimde incisa, caualem extus appareutem, lingua lata parietali ob- 
tecturn, callisque duobus divergentibus marginatum, exhibeute; 
peristomatc obtuso, evpaiisiusculo, ext^is marginato, nmrgine dextro 

supra medium arcuato ; basi foveata. Operculo-? 

Long. 9, diam. .5 mill. 

Hal. ad Yunglaw, in valle Teriasserim, raro occurrens. 

It baa much affinity with P. aurea, Hinds, the superior canal 
being rather simulated than actually developed, and being formed 
by an angle, at the top of the otherwise circular aperture, cut off 
from the lower portion, in part, by the parietal lamina. 


13. Pupina artata, n. s. 

Testa imperforata, pupiformi, ovato-acumiiiata, politissima, fusco- 
comea, tranalucente, vel hyalina; spira ovato-conoidea, apicc obtu- 
siusculo, sutura callosa, lineari; anfractibus convexiusculis, 
ultimo testae partem superante ; npertura verticals, circular!, 
bicanaliculata ; peristomate obtusiusoulo, margine parietali supente 
linguam ocutam, callo verticali clongato, cum margine dextro sub- 
parallelo, marginatum, exhibeute, infra cum basali canalem incisum, 
ascendentem, extus calloso-marginatum, efformante. Operculo tes- 
taceo pauci-spirali, concaviusculo, sutura elevata. 

Long. 6, diam. 3^ mill. 

Hal. ad Moulmein satis frequens. 

It has some affinity with the Australian species of the genus. 
Although the following shell is not Burmese, yet as it is found 
in the Ultra-Gangctic portions of the Bengal rrovinccs, which 
are geographically a continuation of the same zoological tract, I 
shall give it a place here. 

14. Pupina imbricifera, n. a. 

Testa imperforata, ventricose ovato-acuta, politissima, foscescente, 
pcllucida; spira conica, apice acutiusculo, sutura leviter impressa; 
anfractibus 6i convcxiusculis, ultimo spiram aiquante, ventri- 
cosiori, autice subascendente; apertura circulari, bicanaliculata, 
peristomate pallide cameo, duplici, intemo obtuso, breviter por- 
recto, externo cxnanso, subreflexo, superae longe ascendente, mar¬ 
gine parietali calloso linguam acutam, cum margine dextro con- 
niventem, et callum verticalera, validum, clongatum, arciiatim 
divergentem, cum processu labri exterioris canalem efformantem, 
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exhibente, subtus cum basali exteriore canalem incisum, margini- 

bus extus oallosis, ascendcntem, construente. Operculo-? 

Long. 10, diam. anfract. penult. 5 mill. 

Hab, in provincia Bengalensi orientali Sylbet. 

This handsome species is singular on account of the great 
development of the callus, which runs up the penultimate whorl 
two-thirds of its height, forming, with the prolongation of the 
outer lip, a channel leading to the incision at the top of the 
aperture. 

No species of Pupina has hitherto been described as inha¬ 
biting the mainland of either Cis- or Ultra-Gangctic India, 
although Sowerby has assigned a species to the island of Singa¬ 
pore, situated at the extremity of the Malayan Peninsula; these 
three species are therefore an interesting addition to the genus 
in a geographical point of view, the last one especially, on 
account of its occurrence so far to the northward. 

16. Otopoma Blenntis, n. s. 

Testa anguste et profunde umbilicata, couoideo'globosa, crassiuscula, 
levitcr striatula, sordide albida; spira conoidea, sutura submar- 
ginata, apice acutiusculo ; anfractibus 5 convexiusculis, ultimo 
ventricosiore; apertura obliqua, ovali, siiperne ang\ilata; peristo- 
mate recto obtuso, rnarginibus callo brevi, tenui, junctis, colu- 

mellari leviter revoluto, expanso. Operculo-? 

Diam. major 18, minor 15, alt. 18^, axis 13^ mill. Apert. 10^ mill, 
louga. 

Hab. raro ad Moulmein. 

This species is in a worn condition, and in a fresh state may 
exhibit more colour. In form it is less depressed in proportion 
to the diameter than 0, clathratulum, from which it differs other¬ 
wise in sculpture, 

16. Hydrocena Illex, n. s. 

Testa vix perforata, ovato-acuta, minutissime striata, spiraliter con- 
fertirn tenuibulcata, suceinea, translucentc, versus spiram rubello- 
fusca; spira nitida, elongato-conica, sutura profunda, apicc obtu- 
siusculo; anfractibus 4 valde convexis, ultimo ^ totius testae supe- 
rante; apertura obliqua, ovata, supeme angulata, peristomate 
tenui, non continuo, rnarginibus conniventibus, dextro recto, aculo, 
columellari reflexiusculo. Operculo tenui, corueo, pellupido, pauci- 
spirato, nucleo basali. 

Long. diam. If mill. 

Hah, ad Phie Than, vallis Tenasserim, satis frequens, saxis calcareii 
adhserens. 

Nearly allied to Hydrocena (Cydostomd) sarrita, nobis, An¬ 
nals, vol. viii* N.S, p.r 188, but more slender in form. The 
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presence pf m operculum in this species enables me to fix the 
proper place of its ally, which inhabits a deep valley near Cherra, 
m the Khassya Hills. 

17. Ilifdrocena Pyxis, n. s. 

Testa obtccte perlbrata, ovato-eouica, spiralitcr sulcata, succinea, 
transliiccntc, spirani versus ruhentc ; .ST>ira conica, sutura profunda, 
apic(M)btu^o; anlractibus 1 convexis, ultimo j totius testa? tequaute; 
apertura obli(|tta, Hcmicireulari, peristomate tenui, acuto, non eon- 

tinuo, inarj^ue cobimellari cxjmiiso, retiexiusculo. Opcrculo-? 

Long. 1-J, diam. mill. 

Hab, ad Tliyet-Mio. 

This species inhabits the northern frontier of the province of 
Pegu, that previously described representing the genus Hydro- 
cenn of Pfeiffer in tlu‘ soutlieru provinces. Th(‘ careful exaini« 
nation of masses of byssus and tree iiiossi's, in vvhieli iny ('herra 
spi'Cies, sarrita, tersn, and Milium, were detect(‘d, will probably 
reveal other Burmese forms. //. Pyxis, although sinall(*r than 
H, Illex, is more coarsely sulcate, and the furrows on the lower 
whorl are more distant near the suture than below. 

The large variety of Cyclophorus penwhilis figun^d by (Jould, 
65 millimeters in th(‘ greater diameter, was found s}»aringly by 
Mr. Theobald in the Tenasserim valley, associated with a smaller 
shell having a more angular periphery, considered by him to be 
merely a variety, and, in the decorticate state in which it has 
been sent, bearing a considerable resemblance to Pfeiffer^s C, ala- 
bastriuus, a shell assigned to Ceylon. The figures t&S. pi. 23. 
of the new (‘dition of Chemnitz give* a very imperfect idea of the 
beautiful colouring of the large shell, or of its bright orange 
peristome. 1 much doubt the propriety of Pfeiffer^s reference of 
this shell to Schumacher’s C. aurantiams. A dubious shell, 
from Thyet-Mio, with closely-set flexuous spiral striae, has much 
greater pretensions to be considered as that species. 

C. eapan&us, Pfr., was not uncommon in the Tenasserim 
valley. 

fulijuratus, Pfr., was found, of various sizes, from Thyet-Mio 
to Eangoon, where the species has the following dimensions :— 
Diam. major 39, minor 32, axis 26 mill. 

The colour of the shining orange peristome is very rich. The 
operculum is thin and horny, the outer volutions being separated 
by a raised edge, and the inner ones ill-defined. 

Mcgalovf^astoma sectilabre, Gould, is not among the shells re¬ 
ceived, a circumstance the more to be regretted, as my Bornean 
species, M. Anostmna, has been mistaken for it on the continent, 
hut fails to answer the peculiar character assigned to it by 
Gould and Mason, viz. the occurrence of a fissure across the 
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peristome at the opposite side from that on which it is observable 
m M. altvm, Sow. Dr. PfeifiFer^s supposed specimen of M. sec- 
tilabre is from Borneo, and is, unquestionably, M, Anostomay 
showing a trace of the channel on the inside of the colunicllar 
lip, and none on the opposite side. 

Pfeiffer*a Leptopovia Btfrmafnm, collected by Dr. Theodore 
Philijipi at Mergui, is not to be recognized in the collection. A 
bleached and worn shell, without an operculum, and inter¬ 
mediate in size between that shell and C(/clop/torus eapayisus, is 
mark(‘d from Phic Than, and is probably only a variety of the 
species last named, with a more acute keel and a less expanded 
peristome. L. Burmanum was d(‘scribcd from an immature spe¬ 
cimen, and will probably present a different aspect from the 
figure given in Chemnitz when found in its full developnient. 

Cheltenham, iiiith January, lB5t». 

Since the conclusion of the above pajicr, I have received, among 
some shells collected in the Burmese territory by Mr. Oldham, 
a third species of Jlijdrocena, intermediate between H, sarrita 
and H. lllexy but larger than either. It was found at the Mya- 
leit Hill, near Ava, during the stay of the late embassy at that 
capital. 


XVIII .—Descriptions of three newlij discoi^ered species of 
Araneidea, By .Torn BnACKWAhL, P.L.S. 

Tribe Octonoculina. 

Family LiNYVnnnyK. 

Genus Nkhiknis, Black w. 

Neri’cne cornigera. 

licngth of the male -j^^th of an inch; length of the ccphalo- 
thorax ; breadth ; breadth of the abdomen ; length of 
an anterior leg ^; length of a leg of the third pair 

The cephalo-thorax is oval, convex, glossy, slightly elevated 
before, where the eyes are situated, and has an indentation in 
the medial line: the falces are conical, divergent at the extre¬ 
mity, armed with teeth on the inner surface, and somewhat 
inclined towards the sternum, which is broad, convex, glossy, 
and heart-shaped: the maxillie are inclined towards the lip, 
which is semicircular and prominent at the apex : the legs are 
slender and slightly hairy; the first and fourth pairs are the 
longest and equal in length, and the third pair is the shortest; 
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CM|di tinniB k tanaiAlited hy tfaxi» <^ir«; tiie t^p inperior ones 
«re mirved^ and the inferior one is inflected near its hale. These 
iMurts are of a brownish^yellow colour^ the sternum> base of the 
n^p^ and tibise of the first and second pairs of legs bein^ the 
brownest. The eyes are seated on black spots ; the four inter- 
mediate ones form a trapezoid^ the antt^rior pair^ which consti¬ 
tutes its shortest side, being the smallest of the eight j those of 
each lateral pair are placed obliquely on a small tubercle and are 
almost in contact. The palpi have a brownish-yellow hue, the 
digital joint being the brownest; the cubital and radial joints 
are short: the latter, which is the larger, is prominent at its 
extremity, in front, and has several long bristles at its base; the 
digital joint is oval, with a long, conical, hornlike process at its 
base, whose pointed termination extends to the extremity of the 
cubital joint, and is provided with one or two long bristles; it is 
convex and hairy externally, concave within, compnsing the 
palpal organs, wnich are highly developed, prominent, compli¬ 
cated in structure, with a small, black, curved, pointed spine at 
the base, on the outer side, and are of a yellowish-brown colour. 
The abdomen is oviform, convex above, and projects a little over 
the base of the cephalo-thorax; it is thinly clothed with hairs, 
and of a dark, dull brown hue, that of the spinners being pale 
yellowish-brown. 

This remarkable spider was discovered among moss growing 
under trees in a wood on the northern slope of Gallt y Rhyg, in 
the autumn of 1854. 


Nertene moritana. 

Length of the male y^^th of an inch ; length of the cephalo- 
thorax ; breadth ^; breadth of the abdomen ; length of 
a posterior leg jr ; length of a leg of the third pair 

The eyes are seated on black spots, the anterior pair of the 
four intermediate ones forming the trapezoid, which are near to 
each other, being the smallest and darkest of the eight. The 
cephalo-thorax is oval, convex, glossy, with slight furrows on the 
sides, which converge towards an indentation in the medial line: 
the falces are powerful, conical, vertical, and armed with a few 
teeth on the inner surface: the maxilhe are enlarged at the 
extremity, and inclined towards the lip, which is semicircular 
and prominent at the apex : the sternum is broad, heart-shaped, 
convex and glossy; the legs, which are moderately lon|^, are pro- 
vided with hairs and a few fine spines; the fourth pair is slightly 
longer than the first, which surpasses the second, and the third 
pair is the shortest; each tarsus is terminated by three claws | 
the two superior ones are curved and pectinated, and the inferior 
one is inflected near its base. These parts are of a pale yellow*- 
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brown colour^ tibe falces^ maxillae and lip having a faint tinge of 
red. The palpi resemble the legs in colour; the cubital and 
radial jointe are short, the latter, which is the stronger, being 
aoraewnat produced at its extremity, in front; the digital joint is 
oval, with a small, conical process at its base, and a lobe near 
the middle of the outer side; it is convex and hairy externally, 
concave within, comprising the palpal organs, which are highly 
developed, complicated in structure, with a prominent, curved, 
scalelike process at the base, on the outer side, and are of a 
brownish-red colour. The abdomen is ovifornj, convex above, 
projecting over the base of the cephalo-thorax; it is thinly 
clothed with hairs, glossy, and of a dark yellowish-brown colour, 
the branchial opercula and spinners being much the palest. 

This spider, which was found on Ingleborough, a mountain 
in Yorkshire, in September 1855, was received from Mr. R. 
H. Meade. 

Genus Walckena^ra, Blackw. 

Walckena&a vafra. 

Length of the male y^wth of an inch; length of the cephalo- 
thorax ; breadth 3 ^*^ ; breadth of tlic abdomen 3*3 ; length of a 
posterior leg 3 ^.^ ; length of a leg of the third pair 

The cephalo-thorax is oval, convex, glossy, with a strong, ver¬ 
tical prominence before, which is somewhat compressed on the 
sides and surmounted by a few hairs : the falces are small, 
conical, armed with teeth on the inner surface, and inclined 
towards the sternum, which is broad, glossy, and heart-shaped : 
the maxillee are powerful and curved towards the lip, which is 
semicircular and prominent at the apex. These parts are of a 
brownish-red colour, with the exception of the anterior pro¬ 
minence of the cephalo-thorax, which has a dark brown hue 
tinged with red. The legs are long, slender, hairy, and have a 
bright yellowish-red tint; the fourth pair is the longest, then 
the first, and the third pair is the shortest; each tarsus is termi¬ 
nated by three claws; the two superior ones are curved and pec¬ 
tinated, and the inferior one is inflected near its base. The 
palpi resemble the legs in colour, but the radial and digital 
joints are tinged with brown; the cubital joint is clavate; the 
radial joint projects two apophyses from its extremity; one, on 
the inner side, is large, pointed, curved outwards in front of the 
digital joint, and has, near its base, a minute process on the 
convex side, and a large obtuse one on the opposite side; the 
other apophysis, which is smaller and obtuse, is situated under¬ 
neath ; the digital joint is somewhat oval, convex and hairy ex¬ 
ternally, concave within, comprising the palpal organs ; these 
organs are highly developed, complicated in structure, with two 
long, filiform, contiguous black spines enveloped in membrane, 
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originating near the middle and curved in a circular form on the 
outer side j a ehorter one, also originating near the middle and 
enveloped in membrane, is curvea obliquely downwards, and 
their prevailing colour is brownish-red. The convex sides of the 
digital joints are directed towards each other. The eyes are 
seated on the anterior part of the ecphalo-thorax, two on the 
summit of the vertical prominence, and tlie other six at its base, 
in front, each lateral pair being placed obliquely. The abdomen 
is ovitorm, convex above, and proji'cts over the base of the 
cephalo-thorax; it is sparingly clothed with hairs, glossy, and of 
a brownish-black colour, that of the branchial opercula being 
pale yellowish-white. 

Adult males of this species were discovered under stones in 
the woods about Hendre House, near Llanrwst, in October 1855. 


XIX.— On some species o/Epilobium. 

By Charles C. Babington, M.A., F.H.S. &c.* 

Having been led to examine the British species of Epilobium, 
and arrived at the opinion that some of them have not receivect 
as much attention as they deserve, and have therefore been mis¬ 
understood, it seems desirable to publish the results. My ob- 

{ *ect in so doing is to direct attention to the plants—not to place 
icfore botanists a conclusion satisfactorily attained. There re¬ 
mains much to be done before we can be said well to understand 
these plants. Those upon which it is proposed to treat have 
been included under the names of JS. tetragonum and JB, aU 
pinum. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the spceies, it will be 
well to clear the way by pointing out the characters upon which 
it is believed that we may depend. This will entail a slight 
sketch of the arrangement of our Epilobia, Leaving out of 
consideration the group called Lysimachiun by authors (although 
there is a newly-discovered species of that section to be noticed 
before ending this paper), we shall find that, taken in its general 
sense, the form assumed by the stigmas will separate our plants 
into two groups: (1) those which have that organ formed of four 
spreading divisions so as to be cross-like, namely E. hirsutum, 
E, parviflorum, E. monta7ium, and E. lanceolaium; and (2) the 
rest of our species, whose stigmas are so placed as to form a club, 
either by having the four parts soldered together or by their 
being adpressed to each other. In the latter case, that is, when 
the stigmas are adpressed, they may sometimes be observed to 
separate slightly, but never, as I believe, to become cross-like. It 
is only when taken generally, that the stigma can be safely used 

* Read before the Botanical Society of Edmbiuyh, lOth Jan. 1856, 
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ft$ a distinctive character; but if allowance be made for excep¬ 
tions in the case of individual plants, it does seem to afford 
valuable help in grouping the species. This is the more desi¬ 
rable from the true biological characters which separate the 
species being often not noticeable in the flowering state of the 
plants. The characters referred to are the mode of extension of 
the plants from year to year. The plants are either tarionaley 
BtoloniferouSy or rosulafe ; the stoics arc either scaly or Ic^afy, the 
scales are somewhat inflated or not so. The leaves upon these 
offsets gradually increase in size from the base to the end of the 
shoot, and their pairs are all separated by long joints; are all 
placedc lowS(‘ together and forma rosette; or tliose at the end of 
the stole are so placed as to form a rosette, the others being 
distant. Taking these as the primary characters of the divisions, 
we obtain an arrangement which differs but little from that 
founded ujiou the stigma which has usually been employed. 
The following is the arrangement proposed :— 

I. Turionatc ; that is, producing radical suckers. 

1 . jB. hirsuturn, 

II. Stoles autumnal, rosulate. Stem erect. 

f Stem mostly roxfud, Stigma A-deft, 

2. E, parviflorurn. 

3. JE. montanum, 

4. E. lanceolatum. 

Stem with raised lines. Stigma entire, 

5. E* roseum, 

6. E, tctragoivum, 

III. Stoics oBstival, long-jointed throughout, with small leaves. Pri¬ 

mary stem erect. Stigma usually entire. 

7. E, obscurum, 

IV. Stoles sBStival, long-jointed, with small leaves, ending in 

autumnal bulbs which become detached. Base of stem cord¬ 
like. 

8. E, pnlustre, 

V. Stoles SBStival, leafy, rosulate. 

9. E, alpinum, 

VI. Stoles aestival, leafy, not rosulate. 

10. E. anagallidifolium. 

VII. Stoles eestival, scale-bearing, not rosulate. 

11. JS. akinifoliunu 
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In addition to the characters used in this arrangement, the 
following points deserve notice. 

1. The stem in some of the plants rises erect directly from a 
fibrous root, and usually produces lateral branches from the 
axils of its lowest leaves so as to take a rather csespitose form. 
This primary stem appears always to be erect, but the lateral 
stems or branches are usually procumbent at their base and fre¬ 
quently produce roots there, although throughout the greater 
part of their length they are erect or ascending. When the 
plants grow in water, or in very wet places, these adventitious 
roots are sometimes produced from the lower joinings of the 
upright primary stem, and the procumbent part of the branches 
is very long : if in this case a branch is carelessly pulled up, the 
plant may easily be supposed to have a cordlike base, when its 
real structure is very different. Towards the end of the summer, 
or in the autumn, these eaespitosc species usually produce from 
close to the base of their stem very short flowerless shoots 
having their joints so much contracted that the leaves lie closely 
upon each other, and a rosette or rose-shaped tuft is formed. 
The original plant does not survive the winter, but in the 
ensuing spring the place which it occupied is more or less sur¬ 
rounded by a cluster of new csespitosc individuals resulting 
from the rosettes of the preceding autumn; each rosette pro¬ 
ducing from its terminal bud a new primary stem, and from 
some of its axils a few lateral steins. 

In other plants, thick long stoles with distant leaves take the 
place of the rosettes. It is only at the end of these stoles that 
the least trace of the close arrangement of leaves forming the 
rosettes is to be found, nor is it always seen even there. These 
long stoles root and live through the winter, and their remains 
when attached to the base of the stem of the succeeding year may 
be taken for the chordorhizal structure if the stem fails to pro¬ 
duce lateral stems from its lower axils. The character derived 
from the chordorhizal base is not therefore wholly to be trusted, 
although Fries has confidence in it. 

2. Another habit is that in which there is no trace of the 
csespitose mode of growth, but in its place there is a prostrate 
slender stem producing many adventitious roots, and turning 
upwards at the end so as to form the upright stem of the plant. 
Ir branches are at all produced from the lower part of the stem 
they are placed at some distance from each other, or in distant 

f lairs, for the Joints are lon^. Most of these species throw out 
ixim many of their lower loinings stoles furnished with long 
joints and pairs of very small leaves, and end in a sort of bulb, 
the scales of which are rather fleshy with their upper epidermis 
loose. These bulbs become detached in the winter, by the decay 
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of the atolci together with the stem which has flowered^ and 
from them spring the plants of the following year. 

We may now proceed to the consideration of the species 
which are usually included under the name of JE. tetragonum. 
Pries appears to have been the first botanist who attempted their 
separation by a reference to their development; but that emi¬ 
nent writer has been unfortunate in the specimens distributed 
in illustration of the plants, as will be seen hereafter. Applying 
those characters to our native plants, it is found that there are 
at least two species included under the name of E. tetragonvm. 
One of these will retain that name, and another is the E, nbscu- 
rum of Schreber. The former has the caispitose habit, and pro¬ 
duces sessile or subsessilc rosettes after the time of flowering : 
the latter is originally csespitose, its primary stem being erect 
from the root and branching from its lowest axils, but these 
lateral branches are prostrate and rooting to some extent; and 
in the place of the rosettes of the former it has long rooting 
stoles. Specimens of this latter plant {E, ohscxirum) are what 1 
have been accustomed to call E, viryafum whilst totally in igno¬ 
rance of the JB. obscurum. 1 hope to be able to show that no 
great error was committed in doing so. For it is my belief that 
Fries himself made the same mistake, if indeed it is a mistake, 
and that his E, virgatum exists as a distinct plant from JE. o6- 
scurum, lie has called various plants by the name of jB. t?tr- 
gatum at different times. The plant first issued (Herb. Norm, 
ii. 46) as JB. virgatum is very nearly related to E. tetragonumy 
although perhaps not exactly that species; for it may be the 
JB. Lainyi (P. Schultz), as Koch supposed it to be. These spe¬ 
cimens do not accord with the description given in the ^ Novitise^ 
(ed«2. p. 118); but a trust in the accuracy of Fries caused them 
to be accepted as typical of bis plant. The original source of 
the name is the ‘ FI. Uallandica^ (p. G(>), and the description to 
be found there may help us in determining what was the plant 
really intended by its author. As the book is perhaps not 
very common, the characters are extracted. They are as fol¬ 
lows :— 

virgatum] foliis lanceolatis sessilibus dentatis opacis 
caule tetragono pubescentibus, stigmate indiviso.” 

To this are added the following remarks :— 

^^Verum vidotur Chanumerion ohscurum, Schreb.; sed E. 
scurum omnium fere auctorum ad prsecedens [£, tetragonum'] 
foliis altemis, ex. FI. Dan. t. 1267, pertinet. Radix sub¬ 
repens. Caulis e basi tereti adscendenti erectus, 2-4-pedalis, 
ramosus, 4-angulu8, pubescens, deorsum glabratus. Folia 
distantia, opposita alternave, sessilia, lanceolata, subcoriacea, 
remote dentata, plus minus pubesceutia, constauter opaca. La- 
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cinuD calycinse villosas. Siliqua viilosa. Flos scquentis [£. 
palxistris],^^ 

These descriptions do not agree with the first specimens 
(H. N. ii. 46), and diflFer slightly from the description given 
in the ^Novitiee/ but they do agree tolerably well with the 
specimens afterwards stated by Fries to be the true plant 
(H. N. X,), the leaves of which are subsessile, broad, and rounded 
at the base, from whence they narrow, with tolerable regularity, 
to their tip, which is suddenly contracted to an obtuse angle. 
They arc opake, thin, and apparently tlaccid, distantly denti¬ 
culate, slightly hairy. The presence of the word subconaeca^' 
in the ^ Flora Hallaudica ^ causes some difficulty, for it is hardly 
possible that the leaves of the plant sent to me in the ^ Herb. 
Normale^ (fasc. x.) can ever have been subcoriaceous. That 
specimen has an upright base, thickening from a slender broken 
point, and producing 4 or 5 whorls of fibrous roots,—a structure 
different from what I understand by Frieses term, '^chordo- 
rhizum.'^ After a careful consideration of the plant and the 
descriptions, I have arrived at the opinion that the E, viryatum 
(Fries, II, N. x,) is E» obscurum, and am inclined to the further 
opinion, that the JE. viryatum of the ‘ FI. Hall.^ is the same 
plant. The peculiar base of the stem in the specimen probably 
resixlts from its having grown in a very wet place. 

Having thus, as it is hoped, shown the probability of E, vir¬ 
yatum being a synonym of E. ohscurum, we may proceed to the 
consideration of the characters, &c. of that plant and its ally, E. 
tetrayonwn* I am indebted to my valued friend Mr. Borrer for 
directing my attention to these plants, and pointing out their 
more important differences. Since the original sketch of this 
paper was written, I have seen a valuable memoir by Dr. Orise- 
bach (Bot. Zeit. 1852, p. 819), and Dr, F. Schultz has very 
kindly sent to me a copy of his excellent review of it (Arch, de 
Flore, ii. 41). From the study of Mr. Boircr's manuscript 
notes and his specimens, and of the writings of these two emi¬ 
nent botanists, I have obtained a tolerably clear idea of the 
subject. 

The following is the mode in which the plants may be cha¬ 
racterized :— 

E, tetrayonum (Linn.); rosettes subsessile, stern erect, leaves strap- 
shaped much denticulate-serrate, limb of the intermediate leaves 
decurrent, buds erect, seeds oblong-obovate tubercular. 

E. tetragonum, Linn, Sp. PL ed. 1, 348; Curt, Ft, Land, i. 6fi 
(131); Fries, Herb. Norm, viii. 41 (specimen); Reichenb, Ft, 
exsic, 357 (specimen); Gren, et Godr, FI, de Fr, i. 579; F, Schultz^ 
Archives de Flore, ii. 51. 

£. adnatum, Chriseb* in Bot, Zeit, 1852, p. 854. 
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Stem upright from the root, usually branched from the base, 
with raised decurrent lines from the edges of the leaves. 
Rosettes usually very n(‘arly sessile, and although they are some¬ 
times shortly stalked when the plant is flooded, they do not even 
then resemble the stoles of E, obscumm* Seeds rounded at both 
ends, hut with a recurved point at the base; that is, if the front 
of the seed is observed, the base appears to be blunt, but if a 
lateral view is taken, the small point directed backwards is seen. 
The intermediate leaves appear to be always decurrent by their 
limb, as arc often many of the others; they do not narrow much 
until near to their upper end; the little teeth are near together, 
conspicuous, and often have incurved callous points. The lower 
leaves are more nearly lanceolate, the lowest obovate. 

Dr. Griaebach differs from all other botanists by thinking 
that this is not the typical plant of Linnseus, and accordingly 
changes its name to E. adnatum^ and calls the E, Lamyi (F. 
Schultz) the E. tetrayonum (Linn.). Dr. Schultz thinks that 
Grisebach is in error, and restores the Linniean name to the 
plant that has usually been so called. In this I quite agree 
with him. Nevertheless there are difficulties attending the de¬ 
termination of the Linnaean plant that call for a few remarks. 
It is highly jirobable that Linmeus included the E, ohsenmm 
under the name of iJ. tetragonum. In the first edition of the 
^ Sp. PL’ (i. 348) he gives the character as follows:— 

E. folds lanccolato-1 inearibus dentieulatis ; imis oppositis, caule 
tetragouo.” 

In the second and later editions of the same work it is 

** E. folds lanceolatis dentieulatis; imis oppositis, rnulo tetrn- 
goiio;’’ 

and the remark is added, 

Summitas, adhuc tenella, nutans.” 

Our E. tetragonum is veiy much better described by the former 
than the latter of these definitions, and the additional observa¬ 
tion shows that Linnaeus had, when preparing the second edition 
for the press, fallen into some confusion, for it need 8carc(dy be 
remarked, that neither E. tetragonum^ nor E, obscurumy nor E, 
Lamyi has a nodding summit. It is a curious fact, that Linnaeus 
does not include JB. tetragonum in his ' FI. Suecica/ although it 
appears not to be a rare plant in Sweden. May we not thence 
conclude that he bad little acquaintance with the plant, and thus 
account for his altering the character for the worse ? This is 
rendered more probable when it is found that the figure quoted 
^ him from Taoerncemontanus (Icon. p. 854) does not represent 
jB. tetragonim, nor agree with the Linnsean description; what it 

Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Set. 2. Vol. xvii. 16 
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does represent is a more difficult point to decide, and no attempt 
is now made to do it. There is only one specimen preserved in 
the Linnsean Herbarium with the name and authenticating 
marks of jB. tetragonum. The place where it grew is not stated, 
and there is no clue to its history. It is not E. teiragonum, 
nor either of its close allies, but appears to hit the plant now 
universally called E. roseum. It seems probable that Linnaeus 
was led by this specimen into the mistake of altering the specific 
character of his plant and adding the erroneous remark. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that these alterations are deriveil 
from the peculiarities of E, roseum, 

E, teiragonum is perhaps a less common plant in Britain than 
E, obscurum. My specimens arc from Glen Fallocli, Perth¬ 
shire ; Congestone, Leicestershhe; Cambridge; Stapleton, 
near Bristol; Sussex; Sidinouth, Devon; Cork; and the 
Channel Islands. 

E, obscurum (Schreb.) ; stoles with distant leaves, stem erect, leaves 
tapering from a rounded base sessile retnotehj denticulate faintly 
decurrent, lower leaves oblong blunt, buds erect, sepals linear lan¬ 
ceolate, seeds obovate-oblong tubercular. 

Chamaenerium obscurum, Schreb. Spic, FI. Lips. 147.** 

Epilobium obscunun, Reickenb. Iconog. t. 199. et FI. excurs. p. 634 ; 
Rothy FI. Gem. ii. 438. et En. PI, ii. 152; Friesy Herb. Norm. 
viii. 42 (specimen); Griseb. in Bot. Zeit. 1852, p, 853; F. 
SchultZy Arch, de Flore, i. 218 et ii. 49. 

E. virgatum, Gren. et Godr. FI, de Fr. i. 5/8 ; Sonder, FI, llamb. 
217. 

Stem ultimately brandling from tbe base as in E. teiragonum^ 
and the whole plant closcdy resembling that species. In wet 
places the lateral stems are more or less decumbent, and rooting 
in their lower part. Stoles m dry places rather short and thick; 
all their leaves in distant pairs, small, successively enlarged, but 
not forming a rosette: in wet places tlicy are long and some¬ 
times branch; their leaves are oval, but narrowed below. It is 
only in the spring, when the new stems are commencing from 
the ends of the stoles, that anything resembling a rosette is 
found. In plants resulting from the stoles of the preceding 
year, it is the end of the stole itself that throws out roots, ana 
sends directly upwards a sinale erect stern, which, at about the 
time of flowering, begins to branch from most of its axils; the 
lowermost buds producing stoles, the others flowering shoots. 
Individuals of this kind have therefore usually a short prostrate 
base, placed often at a right angle to it, and belonging really 
to the growth of the preceding year. The capsules are much 
shorter than those of E. tetragonum. The seeds of similar form 
with those of that species. 
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My British specimens of E. obscurum are from Wyken, War¬ 
wickshire; Ilfracombe, Devon; Llanthony, Monnmuthshire; 
and Sussex; and I am informed by Mr. Borrer that it is found 
in Herefordshire by Mr. Purchas. 

There is something in the look of this plant that distinguishes 
it from E. ietragonum. Tangible characters are afforded by the 
leaves. If well-grown specimens of the two plants are con¬ 
trasted, the difference in the shape of those organs will be found 
to be rather considerable. The leaf of E. tetragonum is very 
well described as strap-shaped, for its sides are nearly parallel 
throughout the greater part of their length, the widest part 
being placed at about their middle. In E. ohsamim the inter¬ 
mediate leaves are sessile, but apparently not at all dccurrent by 
their limb (as is the case in its ally), although there is a slight 
appearance of decurrence from the sides of the rudimentary 
petiole; they arc broadest close to their rounded base, and taper 
gradually from thence to their tip. Their teeth are much less 
conspicuous and much more distant from each other than those 
of E. tetragonumy and there are sometimes a few intermediate 
much smaller denticulations. The lowest leaves are usually 
shortly stalked and more oval than the others; and, in rare 
cases, many of the leaves possess this oval form and are slightly 
stalked, only those upon the upper part of the specimen liaving 
the true form belonging to the species. The leaves of JB. /c^ra- 
gonum arc always shining, those of E. ohscurum opukc, except¬ 
ing on the stoles. The capsules of E, tetragonum arc remarkably 
longer than those of its ally, and afford, as Mr. Borrer observes, 
a striking primd-facie distinction in the living plantvS.'^ The 
stoles of E, tetragonum have their leaves all closely placed so as 
to form a subsessilc rosette; those of E, ohscurum Jiave long 
joints, and therefore a rosette is not formcjd, although the leaves 
successively become larger. In very dry places, E. ohscurum 
forms a kind of loose rosette at th(* end of a short stole. From 
the large size of the leaves at the end of the stoles of E. ohscurum, 
they may sometimes be carelessly mistaken for a rosette. 

JE. ohscurum is incompletely figured by Reichcnbach (Iconog. 
t. 199), and represented by the specimen (No. 858) of his ‘ Flora 
exsiccata.^ Unfortunately that specimen had not produced its 
stoles at the time when it was ^thered; and as the plant drawn 
by Bcichenbach was obtained from Leipzig, and Schreber's 
^ Spicilegiura FI. Lipsim^ is the original authority for the name, 
there is the more reason to deplore the fact that so imperfect an 
illustration is given. In the text of the ^ Iconographia,^ Beichen- 
bacih quotes the E. vtrgatum (Fries, FI. Hall. 66) as an un¬ 
doubted aynonym of E. ohscurum, and the remarks already made 
will show that in my opinion he is correct in quoting it; but 
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be seems to have afterwards suspected that he was in error, for 
in the ‘ VL excurs/ he leaves that synonym out, and describes 
another plant as E. virgatum, which he supposes to be markedly 
distinguished from E. tetragonum and E. ohscurum by having a 
stigma that ultimately becomes quadrifid. Hartmann, as 
quoted by Koch, expressly states of E. virgafum, stigma semper 
integrum, nunc inordinate 2~4-fidum, nunquam vero crueiatum 
vel regulariter quadrifidum/^ Fries says in the ' FI. Hall.,^ 
“stigmate indiviso/’ in the 'Novitiae^ stigmate dernum qua- 
drifiao,” in the * Summa ^ stigmatibus in clavam coalitis.^^ 
Petermami (FI. Lipsite, 280) describes E. obsenrumy which re¬ 
sembles the plant of this pa[)er, as the Chamamerion ohscurum of 
Schreber, but adds, ** neque vero sec. herbar.^^ Keichenbach 
makes a similar remark, but neither author tells us what the 
plant of the Herbarium really is. The extract from Sehreberis 
description given by Rciehenbaeh (Iconog. ii. 89, and FI. excur. 
635), for I have not succeeded in obtaining access to the original 
work, will apply tolerably well to the plant now called E. ob- 
scurum. Rotms works (Tentamen FI. Germ. ii. 438, and Enum. 
Plant, i. see. 2. p. 152) contain descriptions of £. obscurum 
agreeing with that of Petermann, and with the plant pointed out 
to me by Mr. Borrer and already described in this paper. Roth 
remarks of it, plants ab E, ietragono diversissima est^^ (Fn.), 
and planta per plures annos in horto .... cxccpta proceritate 
non mutavit habiturn(Fh). 

Sonder describes a plant as E. virgatum (FI. Hamb. 217), of 
which he says stolonibus elongatis, caule ex aseendente basi 
stricto,^^ and quotes to it the specimen erroneously published by 
Fries (Herb. Norm. ii. 46) as E. virgatum, and now referred by 
Grisebaeh to ?2, Larnyi (F. Schultz). Sonder quotes E, Lamyi 
as being the same as his E. virgatum ; but if his plant has really 
the elongated stoles and is chordorhizal, as he appears to intimate 
in the words quoted above, then it cannot be the JE. Lamyi of 
F. Schultz, which that botanist states to have radice perpen- 
diculare,’^ and also to possess ‘^adcaulis basin foliorum rosulam 
1 (rarius 2) proferentc, stolonibus nullis.^^ I am indebted to 
rny valued friend and correspondent Mr. R. Lenormand of Vire 
for two specimens of the JB. Lamiji (F. Schultz), marked as 
authentic, gathered in La Vendee. They present so much the 
appearance of E, lanceolatum, that we cease to wonder that Koch 
referred imperfect specimens of the plant to that species. They 
do not branch in their lower half, do not creep, have no stoics 
nor rosettes, have narrowly lanceolate rather strongly denticulate 
leaves with a wedge-shaped base on one of the specimens, and 
a broad base which is rather narrower than the middle of the 
l«af on the other. The plant is apparently very scarce, and 
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prcsonU much difficulty. Scliul'z (Arch. ii. 49) quotes Soiider^s 
E. virgatum us a synonym of E, obscnrumy where also he places 
the £. virgatum of Godron. 1 am indebted to Mr. Sender for 
specimens gathered by himself near Hamburg (at one of the 
places mentioned in his ^ Flor«V) in 1842, and sent to me with 
the name of E. virgatum (Fries); but I have no doubt that they 
really belong to E. obscurum. 

It will be noticed that I have not quoted the B. virgatum of 
Koch (Syn. FI. Germ.), It is omitted because there can be no 
doubt that that eminent botanist was unac(juaintcd with the 
true characters distinguishing these plants ; and that, as he tells 
us himself, he did not know the true E. virgatum until the 
second edition of his work was nearly completed. He states 
that most of the specimens called E. virgatum by him were 
merely B. tetragonumj or rather perhaps his words may mean 
that they were E. ohscuruniy which he considered as only a slight 
variety of that species. 

Dr. F. Schultz thinks tlmt the B. virgatum of Fries’s * Surnma’ 
is a hybrid bi'tween B. palmtrr and B. obscurnm. As 1 have 
not seen the true plant of Fries (for his published specimens arc 
respectively B. Lamgi })robably and B. obsnirum)y it is out of 
my power to form any certain opinion. Schultz and Grisebach 
both place it in a section characterized by the plants possessing 
stoles and hybernacula like those of B. pa/ustre, whilst Fries 
says that its stoles are elongates sparsifolios,’' like those of 
B. obscumniy but that its seeds equal those of E, palustt e, and 
therefore are twice the size of those of B. obscurnm. In another 
place Schultz rciTiarks, that the difference between B. virgatum 
and B. ietragonum derived from thi^ form of the seeds is not 
discoverable. Supposing him to ujean B. obscunini under the 
name t»f B. virgatum, as is perhaps the fact, he is quite correct; 
but if B. chordorhizum (Fries) is intended, the size of the seeds 
nuist be quite different, as we learn from Fries’s definite state¬ 
ment on the subject. Schultz also informs us (Arch. ii. 40) 
that the B. Schtnidtiauum (Koskov.), noticed by Koch (Syn. 266) 
under B. palustre, is not a broad-leaved state of B. palustre as 
Grisebach supposes, nor a form of B. virgatum (B. obscurnm) as 
he formerly thought himself, but that it is a hybrid between B. 
palustre and B. obscurum, to which he gives the name of B. ub- 
scura-palustre. I quite agree with Fries in believing that far too 
many difficulties are attempted to be removed by supposing the 
plants to be hybrids; and also, that hybri(}|i are seldom produced 
naturally except in a few genera, such, as Verbascum, and that 
most of the plants that are so called will prove to be extreme 
states of recognized species (see Fries, Mant. iii. 97). Never* 
thcless it is possible that there may be nutural hybrids in this 
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Ul)f^ i$ one; ^lunt the maot tomA by Mr. Bdcer it 
tie ill the first of the two lorma of it mentioned hj Dr# 
SehulU (Arcb« ii. 46), nlthoagh the seeds of our plant have not 
the long base found in E. palustre, nor more than a very slight 
prolongation of the testa at their rounded summit. But I am 
more inclined to place it, provisionally, with JS. obscurum, in the 
hope that Mr. Baker’s attention may again be directed towards 
it. It agrees in most respects with the JB, virgaium (Fries/ 
Siiniina), but the top of its stem, when bearing unopened buds, 
is stated to nod, and its seeds are not smooth. Its stoles re¬ 
semble those of E, ohscurum, but are more slender. In a seiies 
of specimens I find no trace of the bulb-likc hybernacula formed 
by jB. palmftr, E, chordorhizum (Griseb.) and E, Schmiditanum, 
which last plant Schultz states to have '' les stolons de VE. pa- 
It should be added, that its seeds are twice as large as 
those of E. obscurum. 

If atteiiiion is paid to the stoics, there is no probability of 
£. obscurum being confounded with any of the other species, 
although those of E, palustre are somewhat similar m descrip¬ 
tion. The latter plant has very slender stoles, each terminating 
in an autumnal hybernaculum which is already described, a long 
rooting base to its stem, very narrow leaves with a wedge-shaped 
base, nodding buds, and suofuKiforin seeds which arc acute at 
the base and narrowed at the top where there is a prolongation 
of the testa into a kind of beak bearing the beard. It is never¬ 
theless often difficult to distinguisli bad or incomplete specimens 
of E obscurum from E, palustre, for the lowest lateral branches 
of the former being usually prostrate and rooting for some 
distance, have, when torn off from the plant, much outward re¬ 
semblance to the chordorhizal plants of E, palustre. Indeed it 
has already been stated, that there is much reason to fear that 
Fries himself has been deceived by such fragments*. 

In the ^Cybele Bntannica’ (iii. 350) Mr. Watson mentions 
a plant or plants under the joint title of E. virgatum and JB. 
Lamyi, and refers especially to specimens gathered by Mr. T. 
Moore in Kent, which were guessed by me to be possibly 
E. Lamyiy but which I now am certain are not the plant rightly 
so named. Mr. Moore’s plant was foiuid in company apparently 
with E. palustre, of which, although it presents some difficulties, 

I am inclined to the opinion that it is not a state, but think 
that it may be referred to J5. obscurum. 1 am informed that 

* My ij>ecimen* of E. palustre are from the following places:—Clova, 
Forfiurshire; Isle of Skye; Teesdale, Durham; Keswick, Cumberland; 
Llanbens. Caernarvonshire; Llantbony, Monmouthshire; Sandwich, 
Kent; Ma’am, Galway ; Ventry, Kerr)/ 
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mmuMm ii mm wnt to Dn Orenier> and tbat he ealled it 
tae JS, of the ^ Flore de France/ In that determina¬ 

tion he wa» Msuredly in error, for the plant can belong to no 
other species described in that admirable work than E.pahistre 
or B.virgatum (the E. ob^curum of this paper). In obtaining 
and quoting the opinion of either of the authors of that ^ Flora/ 
it should be remembered that, although the work is a joint pro¬ 
duction, each portion has its own individual and declared author. 
Dr. Gk>dron is the author of the account of the genus Epilobium, 
In such cases as this, Dr. Grenier may know no more than the 
inquirer about the subject upon which he is consulted. 

[To be continued.] 


XX .—On the Mechanism of Aquatic Respiration and on the 
Structure of the Organs of Breathing in Invertebrate Animals. 
By Thomas Williams, M.D. Lond., F.L.S., Physician to the 
Swansea Infirmary. 

[Coutinued from p. 154.] 

The Glands contained in the Respiratory Cavity of Branchifei'om 
and Pulmoniferom Gasieropods. 

Thb respiratory cavity of all Ccphalophorous Mollusks, in 
addition to the organs of breathing, lodges one, two or more 
glandular bodies, the structure and ofiicc of which are the subject 
even at the present time of dispute among comparative anato¬ 
mists. In different genera these glands affect different relative 
positions in the cavity. 

In some instances they are near and parallel to the n'ctum, 
ill others they encircle the heart, in otlicrs they constitute a 
mass lying only on one side of this organ. Many of the Pccti- 
nibranchs are provided with two glands, in the space between 
which on the roof the branchia is situated. 

By Cuvier they were called the muciparous glands. Dr. 
Sharpey has supposed the one to be a supplementary branchia, 
the other he has designated after Cuvier tne mucous gland. By 
Swammerdam, Poli, Blumenbach and the elder anatomists, they 
were supposed to be concerned in the secretion of calcareous 
salts. Bojanus conceived that the glands contained in the 
bi*eatliing-chainber of the higher Gasteropoda were homologous 
with certain glandular bodies described by him in the Lamclli- 
branchs, in both holding a similar relation to the branchiae* As 
he had proved the latter to be kidneys, he inferred that the 
former must be so also. The alleged muciparous glands of the 
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Gasteropoda were believed by Meckel* * * § to constitute the true 
renal avstem of these animala. A new demonstration of their 
renal cnaractcr was subsequently rendered by Jacobson t by the 
discovery of uric acid in the substance of these glands. His 
researches comprised analyses of the glands of Udiw potmtiu^ 
JJrnasc niger, Lymneus dagnalia and Planorbis cornea. Jacobson^s 
yiews^ however^had been anticipated by Dbllinger and HolmUcbl, 
who had long previously indicated these glands as ,the real 
kidneys of these animals. It is stated by Siebold and Stannius§ 
that in the dried kidneys of Helia: pomatia and Paludina vivipara, 
when treated with nitric acid and ammonia, consideitible quan¬ 
tities of murexid may be discovered. Treviranus has descended 
to the minuteness of asserting that in these Gasteropods a por¬ 
tion of the pulmonary or branchial, recently artenalized blood 
passes through the kidneys in its path to the auricle. In another 
place ill their excellent work, Siebold and Stannius obs^erve that 
in the Peetinibrauchs the kidney is replaced by a gland which is 
situated behind the branchia between the heart and the liver, 
and which in the marine speciesiccrc/e? the pnrjde liquid. This 
is the gland which Dr. Sharpey has described as a bipectinatc 
and supplejuentary gill. 

Kidneys have also been described by Quoy and Guimard, 
under the several names of muciparous glands, organ of the 
purple, dqmrating organs, &c., in Phasianel/a, Turbo, Pucci- 
num, Mitra, Oliva, Coprem, Haipa, Dolium, CassiSf Purpura, 
Fusus, Auricula\\. Lcydig has also given an account of the 
renal siphon of Paludina Vivipara. More recently Mr. Huxley^I 
has expressed his belief in the correctness of the prevailing views 
as to the true renal nature of the glands contained in the breath- 
ing-chamber of the branehiferous and pulmoniferous Gasteropods, 
and has adopted as conclusive of all doubts, the results obtained 
by the lithic acid tests in the hands of Jacobson, Meckel and 
Kdlliker**. 

The preceding outline of the literature of the question 
which relates to the renal system of the invertebrata will suf¬ 
fice to reveal a chaos out of which it does not seem easy to 
evoke aught that is orderly and consistent. It is evident that 
the same names have been applied by different observers to very 

* Miiller, Arch. 1846, p. 13. taf. 1. 

t Midler’s Arch. vi. 1846. 

j Dissertatio de Helicc pomatia. Ilirceb. 1813, p. 23. 

§ Comparative Anatomy of the Invertebrata, tronsl. by Burnett, p. 253, 
note 3. 

II Voyage de TAstrolabe, Zoologie, ii.; or Isis, 1834, p. 285; 1836, p. 31. 

% “ On the Morpboloffy of the C^halons MoUusca,’^ Phil. Trans. 18W. 

♦♦ EntwickelunBrsKeschichte der uephalopoden. 
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dilFereut organs. No clear views as to what should and what 
should not be characterized as distinctive of a i*enal organ in 
the Invertebrate animals^ have ever been defined by anatomists. 
If a marked uniformity of structural type and plan nins 
through the entire series of other organs in the Invertebrata, 
such as the biliary, respiratory, circulatory, digestive, &c. sy¬ 
stems, the inference is highly probable that a similar serial con¬ 
sistency ^f plan presides over the renal system. If such be the 
case in the Vertebrate, why should it not be so in the Inverte¬ 
brate series? In another place* the author has shown, that 
the fluids, viewed as chemical anti vital solutions, grow more 
and more simple as the zoological scale is traced downwards 
(or more and more complex as it is followed upwards); he thence 
argues that the same tendency to simplification is also mani¬ 
fested by the systems of the solid organs. This is the true 
science of the comparative anatomy of organs. Their history in 
this sense has never been written. If the true relation between 
the solid machinery of the glands and the fluids could be esta¬ 
blished, it would be most certainly discovered that at the point 
in the descending scries at which a given constituent of the 
fluids, which a given gland was spi'ciully designed to withdraw, 
ceased to exist, the gland would also cease to exist. The pro¬ 
position when thus enounced assumes almost a necessary cer¬ 
tainty. The mind feels at once as<iured that no other law can 
explain the facts, which are indubitable . Anatomists have 
always worked on the presumption that the fluids of the lowest 
animal mmt have the same composition as that of the highest, 
and that consequently the necessities of the organism in the 
two instances must oc the same. If the highest animal be 
provided with a kidney, therefore the lowest must be endowed 
with the same organ. Up to this a*ra in physiolog}’^, such in 
truth has been the fallacious reasoning by wbieh the most 
distinguished cultivators of this science have conducted their 
researches. The same observation applies to the secreted pro¬ 
ducts of the iihysiological actions of organs. It is supposed 
that because ccj*tain ingredients are found to exist under all 
circumstances in the secretions of the higher animals, conse¬ 
quently the same principles must exist in those of the lowest. 
This false logic has led astray the minds of men for an entire 
century. There may be nothing in common between the bile 
of the Mammal and that of the Ccphalopod, yet each may be 
the product of the action of a liver. The same reasoning ap¬ 
plies to the urinary secretion and to the renal system. Urea 
and lithic acid, the supposed basis and essence of this secretion 

• ‘‘On the Chemistry, Physiology aud Pathology of the Blood,** in the 
British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review for 1853-4. 
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in the urine of the Veriebrated animal^ are not necaearily to be 
regarded as the basis and essence of the analogous secretion of 
the lowest Invertebrata. If such reasoning were grounded on 
truth, ir would involve a ridiculous paradox to deny that the 
minute anatomy of this system of glands was not precisely the 
same in every grade of the series. But it may be provea im¬ 
mediately, and most readily, that the Malpighian coils of capil¬ 
laries, BO constantly and essentially distinctive of the kidney 
even of the lowest Vertebrated animal, disappear in ioio from 
that of the Gasteropods and the Cephalopod. Here, at the very 
first step, the fundamental structural element of the higher 
phase of the organ vanishes. If it be so, is it not reasonable to 
infer that a correspondingly marked and essential change has 
occurred in the secreted product of each organ ? 

The preceding observations, general though they may be, arc 
abundantly sufficient to justify the assertion, that in the present 
state of knowledge with reference to the comparative histology 
of the renal system, and the comparative chemistry of the renal 
secretion, the physiologist is not in a position to state with 
certainty and confidence whether the alleged kidneys even of 
the higher cephalous Mollusca arc really so or not*. 

As the complete history of the glandular bodies which are 
lodged in the respiratory cavity of the cephalous Mollusca will 
rightly fall within the compass of another series of researches, 
the author on this occasion will give only a slight sketch of their 
structure, and that more because they are constant attendants 
on the respiratory organs in this class of animals, and occupants 
of the chamber dedicated to respiration, than because they are 
asserted by some anatomists to be muciparous glands, and by 
others no less distinguished as true kidneys. 

That gland (PI. XL fig. 1 (/, cf, and fig. 3 g) which Cuvier 
first designated ^M^organe de la mucosit^,” is unquestionably 
traceable as one and the same body throughout various changes 

* During my recent studies among the Invertebrata, I have accumulated 
a large mass uf materials elucidatory of the serial anatomy of the renal 
system. It would be quite irrelevant to enter further into details in this 
place and upon this occasion. 1 trust that for such a task another oppor¬ 
tunity will occur. I am deeply impressed with the belief that real service 
will be rendered to the comparative anatomy of the Invertebrata even by 
the publication of such results as have already been attained. It is certain 
that the urea and uric acid tests, in determining the renal or non-renal 
character of supposed kidneys in the case of the tower and lowest Inverte¬ 
brata, lead to conclusions utterly unworthy of confidence. This point I 
have abundantly proved. The presence of uric acid in the renal secretion 
supposes a highly nitrogenous or proteinized composition of the blood,—in 
fact, such complex conditions us do not exist in the fluids of the lower 
in vertebrated animal. 
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of form and place and size, in all the pectinibranchiate and 
pulmonated Gasteropoda. Under all diversities, it is identifiable 
by its anatomical structure. Cuvier thus defines its office and 
locality: Le rectum, et oviductus de la femcllc rampent aussi 

le long du c6t^ droit de cette cavitc, ct entre eux et les branchies 
est un organe pariiculier compost de cellules reeflant une 
hinneur tres-visqueuse, servant k former une enveloppc eom- 
muiie, qui renfenne Ics oeufs et que ^animal depose avec eux*.'^ 
That gland which in Bvccinum is situated between the rectum 
on the right and the branchia on the left (when the roof is in 
situ)f and attached to the roof of the branchial chamber, is the 
same gland with that which in Liraax niger (fig. 1 c, c) lies on 
the floor of the pulmonary cavity, is extended in figure, and 
circumscribes a space in the centre of which tlic heart is situated. 
These two examples will serve to indicate the extremes of figure 
and locality which one and the same gland may assume even in 
kindred genera. 

In the liittorinidse (fig. 7 /) it affects the same position on 
the roof between the branchia and the rectum. 

In the Helicida; (fig. 3 g) it appears under the form of an oval 
mass, situated still on the roof of the pulmonary cavity; and, 
when the parts are in situ, to the right of the heart. Thus in 
the particular of locality, this gland in Helix differs remarkably 
from that of Limax, in which it is placed on the floor (fig. 1 c, c) 
of the cavity. In the Lymneadte it is observed to occupy the 
same situation as it does in the Hclicidje. The Planorbidse are 
too small to render it practicable to examine this gland separately; 
but, as in the former family, its position is on the roof and on 
the right of the heart. 

That gland which by Dr, Sharpey has been called the supple¬ 
mentary and doubly laminose gill, is a totally different organ 
from the former. It does not exist under any form in the 
pulinonifei*ous orders. It is largest and most developed in 
Buccinum ; in the Periwinkle it is also very distinctly observable. 
It is situated always to the left of, and parallel to, the branchia. 
It is invariably tinged with a dark green colour. It terminates 
anteriorly in a long excretory duct which travels under the 
membrane of the vault and ends near the rectum. 

By Cuvier, and all systematic naturalists, it is believed to be 
the organ which secretes the purple and other dyes which 
these animals are capable of pouring out, and has been ac¬ 
cordingly designated the colour-gland,^^ In relative position 
and in general and minute structure, it is readily distinguishable 
from the organe de la mucosit^ of Cuvier. 


* R^gne Animal, vol. siir Ics Mullusques. 



The luxthor^ft pvitpcii^e at {iretent i« to frenmi r eki^teh 
of the etrwetuipe of thene glands. No opinion with reference to 
their function can assume a stable and reliable form which is not 
supported by the results of other researches into the structure 
of the corresponding organs of other classes of invertebrate 
animals. This more extended task is reserved for another 
occasion. 

Although in Limax the so-called '^muciparous glanddiffers 
both in figure and situation from that of Bucctnvm, m minute 
structure they are not only similar but identical. The folds of 
which these bodies are composed were called the ^‘feutlleis 
muqueux bj Cuvier. They are attached to the intemal face of 
a sort of a tunica propiia^ by which the entire gland is closely 
bound down. This tunic, regaidcd m its length, fonns a 
cylinder The axis of this cylinder is an open spact*. The 
sides bcai the glandular folds. A transverse as well us a longi¬ 
tudinal stction of the gland is icquired iii order to display the 
hue difcposition of the glandular laminae. 

These bodies are iichly ciliated both within and without. 
Each fold ends in an excretory duct. The ducts emanating from 
each fold arc tnbutar)^ to a common duct which runs along the 
axes of the gland and joins the rectum at different points in 
different genera. This fact, which can be rcaddy verified, w 
worthy of renieinbrance From this fact alone the conclusion 
IS beyond dispute, that if these glands be the real bodies by 
which the "mucosity^^ with which, almost at will, the respira¬ 
tory cavity in these animals may be filled, it can only attain this 
cavity by oozing througb or transuding the tunica propi %a of the 
glana,—a conclusion repugnant to reason, and at variance with 
^1 physiological analogy. 

In Buccinum the gland is flatter and less cylindrical than in 
Ltmax, This occasions a slight difference in the mode in which 
the lammic (fig. 8 a) arc attached to the tunica propria It is by 
no means difficult to detach a single fold (rt) in a jierfect state 
and place it under the micioscope. By this simple expedient 
the entire machinery of this gland is rendered at once evident, 

A highly ciliated membrane, more delicate than, although the 
prolongation inwards of, the tunica propria, gives its form to, 
and contains the gland-substance of, this fold. The extcimal 
surface of this membrane, although withm the bounda^ of the 
tunica propria, is not the true interior of the gland. The true 
interior spaces of the gland communicating with the duct arc 
not ciliated ; nor is the surface of the rectum in which it 

terminates. It will be seen that the entire mass of the glandular 
fold or lamina under examination consists of two elements; 
first, the Florence-flask-shapcd vesicles (fig. 8 h, h, and B, h), 
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which ihay not iniborrectly be said to represent the lobuli or 
acini of the glands of the vcrtebratcd animal; and, secondly, 
the intermediate stromatous and cellular structure which fills up 
the spaces external to and between the vesicles. In the recent 
gland these two parts arc so evidently distinct, and indeed so 
easily distinguishable, that they cannot be confounded. The 
cells (B, b) within the vesicles are densely crowded with semi¬ 
fluid albumen-looking contents, of low refractive power. The 
substance contained in these intravesicuhir cells is unques¬ 
tionably the secretion of this gland. There it is, directly under 
the eye, in its very place of production. If by micro-chcmical 
analysis its composition while thus isolated in cells could be 
determined, the problem as to the real nature and office of this 
gland might indeed very readily be solved; hut the minuteness 
of the quantity thus presented to the eye renders such a deter¬ 
mination impossible. 

The nucleated cells (r) which occupy the interspaces between the 
CHCcal v(‘siclos arc inucli larger than those contained within these 
parts; they are densely filled with olcous granules (rf) of a green¬ 
ish-yellow colour and of high refractive index. The nucleus in 
these cells is filled only with an albuminous formless semifluid 
substance. In this respect they will be found to contrast stri¬ 
kingly with the similarly placed cells of the ‘Volour-gland 
afterwards to he described. These extru-folliciilar cells, so densely 
charged with a secreted product, perfoiTn obviously an import¬ 
ant part in the office of these glands. They are separated from 
those within the vesicles only by the walls of the follicles (B, e) 
themselves. These walls consist literally of only a hyaline 
membrane^ structureless, answering simply and exclusively the 
mechanical purpose of a limitary or circumscriptive sac. No 
cell-elements are contained in its substance. It is evident there¬ 
fore that the cells are the real factors in the act of secretion. 
The large pregnant cells (B, e), which stand on the outside of 
the csecal follicles of the gland, are soaked in the circulating 
fluid. It surrounds them on all sides. But the blood does not 
penetrate in mass into the interior of the vesicles. The cells 
therefore by which these vesicles are filled cannot derive thefir 
contents directly from the blood. From the relative position of 
these parts—the blood, the extra-follicular or stromatous cells, 
and the intra-follicular cells,—it seems highly probable that the 
blood is first subjected to the agency of the externally situated 
cells which cluster around the grape-shaped ends of the glands, 
and that the prepared contents of these cells pass thence by 
endosmose into the interior of the follicles, where they for the 
aecoud time conduce to form, and where they undergo the 
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eltboraiive reaction of^ a second system of cells. These last 
cells (B,/) are very unlike the former. In the gland of ffeHx 
aspersa they are bek seen. Those which are disposed around 
the circumference of the space enclosed by the ctecum of the 
gland are the largest, and each of these cells contains a very 
apparent nucleus which is charged with greenish-yellow granules. 
As the eye approaches the centre of the carum, the cells lose 
their nuclei and become filled only with a mucus-like, pellucid, 
semifluid substance, which eventually escapes into the excretory 
channels of the gland. In the gland of Buccinum the dark 
nuclei of the circumferential cells (B, /) are much less dis¬ 
tinct. But the mass of cells by which the caecum is filled 
presents the same characters as in Helix, It is impossible here 
to avoid the reflection that the cells are considerably larger in 
size and more numerous in the glands of an Invertebrated than 
in those of a Vertebrated animal. In that of the latter, a net¬ 
work of blood-vessels accurately fits over and embraces exter¬ 
nally the caecal extremities of the gland. In the Invertebrate 
animal all glands are constructed in this respect on one general 
type. The blood courses in large streams through the stromatous 
substance; it never penetrates the hyaline membrane of the 
follicle. Those parts of the blood which are appointed to nourish 
the cells upon the agency of which the act of secretion depends, 
and which cells in their turn furnish the final secreted product, 
are destined therefore to pass through an external stratum of 
cells and through the basement or hyaline membrane of the fol¬ 
licle before they eventually reach the true secreting cells. This 
exemplifies the important part taken by cells in the act of 
secretion. 

Let the physiologist now review the apparatus whose anato¬ 
mical constitution has in part been defined. A large excretory 
duct (fig. 8, B, g)f discharging its contents into the rectum, is 
traceable as other ducts into a constantly diminishing series of 
ducts, until at length the Florence-flask-shaped terminal vesicles 
(B, e) are reached. At this point the microscope discloses a 
complex system of cells and channels for the transmission of 
fluid,—a machinery in fact which is little inferior in intricacy to 
that of the glands of the highest animal. It may be reasonably 
inferred, that 8\ich an organized arrangement in a group of 
animals comparatively inferior must be designed to furnish a 

E roduct far more important than the mucosity as supposed 
y Cuvier. It is next to impossible that this secretion can be 
any other than the urine. But this conclusion should receive 
all the certainty of an unquestionable demonstration, since, in 
this ease, these bodies in the Gasteropoda may be recognised 
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M a starting-point of great value in the determination of ana¬ 
logies and homologies in the lower members of the series. This 
demonstration is reserved tor another opportunity. 

A second and much smaller gland exists in the respiratory 
cavity of the Pectinibrauchiata, which hitherto has been variously 
called the colour-gland and the bipectinate supplementary 
gill. This body is not present in the breathing-chamber of the 
Pulmonata. In Helix a fringe-like fold (fig. 3 e) of the mem¬ 
brane of the cavity assumes almost the appearance of a gland; 
it is however nothing but a portion of the vascular respiratoiy 
membrane. 

The so-called colour-gland is best studied in Buccinum and the 
Littorinidao. In both it is situated on the extreme of the roof of 
the cavil y, being separated from the other gland by the inter¬ 
position of the branchiae. It is considerably smaller in the 
Periwinkle than in the Whelk. It has a dark green colour. It 
commences posteriorly in a caecal extremity. It is prolonged 
anteriorly into a tube or duct which travels underneath the 
mucous membrane of the vault until it approaches the termination 
of the rectum, where it has its outlet by a separate orifice. 
Viewed as an axis (fig. 9 «, «), this duet may be described as 
supporting the lobes or leaves (/>, b) of the gland,—as symme¬ 
trical, bilateral, ramose diverticula. This gland presents a 
geucml exterior resemblance to the so-called muciparous 
glandof this chamber. It admits of division into two parts— 
the lobes first, which corres])ond with the laminse; and, secondly, 
the lobuli (c) into which the lobes (b, b) are further subdivided. 
One of the lobuli in minute structure represents the arrangement 
of the whole gland. These lobuli do not exist in the muci¬ 
parous gland.^^ TJiis is one distinctive fact. The next is that 
the latter gland has a yellow colour, the former is of a dark 
green. But distinctions more essential than the preceding 
remain to be indicated. A lobule is represented by a bunch of 
Jlattened (fig. 10). The grapes or terminal follicles («, n) 
0 not exhibit the same figure or shape as they do in the 
muciparous gland they are more elongated and conical. 
From the latter they differ also in their contents. They cir¬ 
cumscribe cells which cannot be confounded with those of the 
muciparous gland of the respiratory cavity. The stromatous 
tissue (fig. 10 A) which envelopes the caca is obviously dissimilar 
from that of the latter ^land. The dark green colour (c) of 
both the extrac^cal and intracsecal cells is one striking fact of 
distinction. This colour is seated in the nuclei of the cells. Like 
those of the muciparous gland/^ these cell-elements are divisible 
into two groups; those, first, which are external to the caecum; 
and, secondly, those which are within {d). Those which are with- 
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out arc of a deep dark green colour (c) ; this colour is concen¬ 
trated in the nucleus. Those which arc within the limitary 
membrane of the caecum are less darkly tinged (d). But it is 
evident that the latter cells circumscribe contents which are the 
derivative products of the former. The cells situated in the cir¬ 
cumference of the vesicles are more dark than those placed in the 
centre. This gradation of colouring is expressive of the stages 
through which the secreted product passes. By this coloured 
substance this gland is strikingly distinguished from that of the 
muciparous gland.^^ The follicles differ in figure from those of 
the latter, but the; cells do not; they are distinguished only by 
the colour of the material by which they are filled. 

Arbitrating as mere physiologists, it would be quite impossible 
to say why one of these glands should be a kidney and why the 
other should not. It cannot be proved by the secreted product 
of this gland that it is one really designed to furnish a coloured 
fluid.^' This inference is founded simply upon the colour of the 
cell-machinery by which this product is elaborated—not upon 
the colour of the finished excretion. 

The author proposes for the present to leave this question in 
an unsettled attitude; but he will venture to state that neither 
of these glands is the source of the ** mucus or mucosity " 
for which the Gasteropod Mollusks are remarkable. This mu¬ 
cosity is I’eally supplied by a totally difiFerent machinery. It is 
poured forth by follicles which in all Gasteropod and Nudibran- 
chiate Mollusks are more or less thickly strewn over the mucous 
and cutaneous surfaces. These follicles will be more minutely 
described in speaking of the respiratory organs of the Nudi- 
branchiate Mollusks. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES V. and XL 
Plate V. 

Fiff, 1. Animal of Litiorina Uttorea, removed from it* shell, having the 
branchial chamber laid open,—the roof being everted in onier to 
«Uow its under or internal surface, e, e, roof; d, colour-gland of 
the author, “ double ''-gill of Dr. Shar|iey and other naturalist*; 

a, o, branchia, consisting of many hundred* of parallel leave*; 

b, a gland of the mucosity, supposed to have a renal function ; 

c, extremity of the intesttnum rectum; y, a second gland whole 
function is not determined; j, duct of the generative organ; 
i, floor of the branchial chamber; mantle; it, abdominal por¬ 
tion of the body. 

Fiq. 2. Animal of Buccinum undatum, removed from its *hell, and showing 
the roof of the respiratory chamber everted ; /, siphon; h, the so- 
called double-gill, the colour-gland of the author; a, a\ branchia, 
consisting of many hundreds of parallel leaves; d, duct leading 
from the colour-gland and terminating near the rectum, e ; c, glaim 
of the mucosity, supposed to have a renal function. 
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Fig, 3. Enlarged view of a single branchial leaflet of the Periwinkle : 
a, a, cartilaginous thick or dorsal edge; b, b, fohb or second¬ 
ary plications of the surface of the leaflet; (B), the same in sec¬ 
tional view, showing that the pUctB exist on both faces of the leaf; 
c, c, a second set otplicie; A, the blood-channels as they course 
in a parallel order towards the free margin [g), at which place 
they loop round as shown in fig. 5 ; df d, (fig. indicate the 
fixed border of the lamina where the afferent and cflereut trunks 
are situated ; the extreme tajiering end of the lamina. 

Fig. 4, Four branchial leaflets from the gill of Burcinum undatum, with a 
portion of the roof from which they depend : n, a, the dorsal or 
cartilaginous border of the lamina; «,/, rows of cilia on the 
same; e, c, section of roof to which they are attached ; rf, d, the 
flat surface or face of the leaflet, traversed by wavingly parallel 
biood-ehanncls; b, g, the free border at wliich these channels 
loop, so as to reach the opposite face ; e, c, the attached base at 
which the afferent and efferent trunks are placed. 

Fig. 5. is a small portion of the free border, 6, of the last figure, highly 
magnified, showing the miulo in which the blood-channels, g, 
curve rouml the free border in passing from one face of the 
lamina to the other. 

Fig. 6. A small portion of the epithelium from the face of the lamina. 

Fig. 7* The hyaline cartilage which gives rigidity to and is enclosed in the 
substance of the dorsal border of tne lamina. 

Fi^. S. Two epithelial ciliated scales from the free margin, b, of fig. 1. 

9. a, a, a. a. a. a. six leaflets from the gill of Furpttra Jjapillus : 
fl', shows the hook-like manner in which the dorsal border curves 
at the point—a contrivance which increases the elasticity of the 
cartilage in unfurling and tightening the lamina; t\ marks the 
course of the blood-channels across the area of the leaf; 6, is the 
free or floating border; d, the base; A, the base of the cartila- 
ginoiis border. 

Fig. 10. is a diagram of the entire gill in Purpura liapillus, showing the 
general form of the organ, the largest and longest laminoe being 
m the middle, the smallest nt either end. 

Fig, 12. The hyaline cartilage from the dorsal border of the gill-leaf of 
Purpura Lapillus. 

Fig. \2b. Ouc of the blood-channcls from the same, traced at the free 
border, shoiving the inode in w^hich it loops. 

Fig. 13. Seven branchial laminec from the gill of Trorhus magus: a, car¬ 
tilaginous border; d, base of the same; e, face of the lamina in¬ 
dicating the course of the blood-channels ; A, free border j c, base. 

Fig. 14. Seven leaflets from the gill of IVochus cinerarias: a, d, cartila¬ 
ginous border; A, free border; c, denotes the directions of the 
muscular fibres which are attached to the base of the hyaline car¬ 
tilage ; €, €, base. 

Plate XI. 

Fig, 1, Lmax niger, showing the roof (a) of the respiratory chamber re¬ 
flected. On its under surface (b) is seen a plexus of vessels, 
which are more distinct on the pericardium (c); c', represent 
the mucous gland; d, heart; g, vessels distiibuted over the floor 
of the respiratory chamber; e, orifice of the breathing-chamber; 
itorta. 

Fig* 2. A small portion of the vascular plexus from the breathing*’Cavity 
of the preo^diiliir specimen, magnified, exhibiting the tendency to 
Ann, iji Mag* N. Ffist. Ser. 2. VoL xvii. 17 
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a ImlBr m tht pi«a of^ thi ymt^ ; 

b, a laitge eirctilair trunk circuBMcxibiug a cell/* 

J^, 2 (6). A umall portion of tlie fame plexus Sfom another situai;ion. 

1%. 3, Hiiix a$perM, removed from its shell: a, intfMthmm rectum ; b, 

ventriole of the heart; c, auricle; d, d', main pulmonar^r srtery; 
k, Mcondm vessels of the pulmonary plexus (A); t, diaphragm 
which divides the thorax from the abdomen (j); /» floor of 
thorax, or respiratory chamber. 

Fig$, 4 & 5. Helix aspersa, out of its shell. Fig. 4 shows the animal in the 
act of creeping on the foot (d),and with tlie respiratory cavity (c) 
in a state of inspiratory distension : a, orifice into the breathing- 
chamber ; e^ notch in edge of disk (e). Fig. 5 illustrates the same 
animal, the foot being retracted, the respiratory chamber (c) col¬ 
lapsed during expiration, and the orifice (a) being open to take in a 
fresh supply of air; e, the disk. 

Piff, 6. A portion of the vascular plexus from the roof of the pulmonary 
chamber of Helix aeperea, showing the parallel disposition of the 
secondary and ultimate vessels. 

Fip. 7* Animal of Lymneus stagnalis removed from its shell: fl, siphon 
in the projected state; c, respiratory chamber; e, heart; 
g, denotes the position of the intesHnum rectum ; /, gland of 
the mucosity ; A, flattened ciliated tentacles. 

Fig. 8. A. Muciparous gland of Buecinum undatum : a, A, A, vesicles; 

c, iutcrvcsicular stroma; d, cells from the interior of vesicles. 

B. A group of vesicles, seated on a peduncle, magnificMl: e, a vesicle; 
6, the cciU, containing the true secretion with which the vesicles 
are filled; /, ultimate cells. 

Fig, 9. Transverse section of the colour-gland ” of Buecinum undatum : 

c, lobules into which each lobe {h) is subdivided; a, section of a 
large vessel; d, axis. 

Fig. 10. A lobule of the former section magnified: a, c, vesicles; b, 
intervesicular stroma composed of coloured cells; d, a small 
portion further magnified; c^ ultimate cells. 

[To be continued.] 


XXI. — Notes on Permian Fossils :—Palliobranchiata. By 

William Kino^ Professor of Mineralogy and Geology m 
Queen^s University, Ireland (Q. C. Galway); Corresponding 
Member of the Natural History and Medical Society of 
Dresden, &c. 

[With a Plate.] 

Every palseont’ological fact connected with the Permian system 
is of the highest interest. Apart from the many philosophical 
questions pertaining to them, Doth this geological division and 
its fossils are more intimately related to one of the great in¬ 
dustrial resources of Britain than is generally imagined. The 
Permian system, in point of fact, is the key to all our covered-up 
coal-measures; and its organic remains are the wards of that 
key. Should any one discover a bed containing Permian fossils, 
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tibe fufobitfailitv in, that it immediate^ overlies a series of workable 
seams of coal. Dr. Smith, " the Father of English geology, 
strongly urged on the viewers of Newcastle to sink through 
the magnesian (Permian) limestone of an adjoining county, 
being fully convinced they would come on as good coal as 
occurred in Northumberland. His advice was taken, but not 
without considerable mistrust; and the result is, that Durham 
has become one of the principal seats of the colliery trade in 
Britain. 

The Nortli of England, with its valuable treasures of coal, 
may yet find a powerful rival in the North of Ireland. A few 
years since, there was much uncertainty prevailing as to the age 
of a magnesian limestone occurring at Cultra, near Hollywood, 
on the south shore of Belfast Lough, some referring it to the 
Pennian system*, others to the Carboniferoust* § There is now, 
however, no doubt on the point, since all its organic remains are 
unmistakeably Permian J. 

But Cultra is not the only locality in the North of Ireland 
where the Permian system is developed; for in September last 
it was my lot to discover, in the neighbourhood of Ardtrca in 
county Tyrone, another deposit of magnesian limestone precisely 
similar to that occurring at Cultra, and charged with undoubted 
Permian fossils§. It now only remains for the colliery engineer 
to sink his boring rods through the magnesian limestone of 
these localities to ascertain if they contain the usual underlying 
coal-measures. 

Enough has been stated to show that every particular relating 
to Permian palaeontology ought to be carefully noted. 

Although the fossils of the Permian system, as developed in 
Germany and England, have long been known through the 
researches of Schlotheim, Sedgwick, Phillips and others, yet, 


* Vide a paper ** On the Magnesian Limestone of Hollywood and its 
associated Ro^s/’ by Mr. James Bryce, in vol. i. of the lloumal of the 
Geol, Soc. of Dublin. Mr. MAdam expressed himself in favour of the 
same opinion in a paper which he read at the Belfast Meeting of the 
British Association. 

t Vide a paper by Dr. Griffith “ On the Lower portion of the Carbo¬ 
niferous Series of Ireland,” in the Brit. Assoc. Report for 1843, p. 46, &c., 
in which the Cultra fossils are identified by M^Coy, according to Mr. Kelly 
(ride Joum. of the Geol. Soc. of Dublin, vol. vii. p. 23), with Devonian 
species. 

X This fact was first announced by myself in a paper ” Ou the Pennian 
Fossils of Cultra,” which I read at the Belfast Meeting of the British Asso- 
riation; rtde Kepor tfor 1862, p. 63. 

§ A paper of mine on this dtacovery was read at the DecemW meeting 

of the Dublin Geological Society. I expect it will be published in the next 
Number of the * Dublin Natural Hietorr Review.' 

17 * 
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when engaged with my ^Catalogue^ in 1847*, and my * Mono* 
^ph * in 1850, 1 was undct* the necessity of diagnosing about 
nfty-three sjyecies, none of which had, at the date first 
named, been met with out of England. The late researches of 
Dr. Geinitz of Dresden and llaron von Schauroth of Coburg 
have, however, brought to light about thirty-three of my new 
species as equally indigenous to Germany. The twenty not yet 
met with out of England seem to be balanced by about as 
many species which have not been discovered anywhere except 
in Oennany. Those which 1 have determined as occurring at 
Cultra and Ardtroa amount to about thirteen species, all of 
which, however, are characteristic of both the English and Ger¬ 
man Fermians. The facts just noticed have mainly induced 
me to publish in the ^ Annals ^ an occasional paper, which, 
although nominally on Permian fossils, will enable me to dis¬ 
cuss a few matters of somei mportance in palpeontology. 

Family Productid®, J. E. Gray. 

Genus Froductus, J. Sowerby. 

P. GcinitziatniSt De Koninck. PI. XII., figs. 1 & 2, 

As I was unacquainted with this species except through the 
figures and description in l)e Koriinck^s ‘Monographic^ of the 
genus Productu^i (vide pi. 15. fig. 3 a, h, c, d, p. 156 & 157, 
1847); and as Geinitz was induced to unite it in his ^ Ver- 
Bteinerungen ^ (vide p. 14, 1848), though not positively, with his 
previously described Or this excavaia^ I was led to adopt this 
identification in my Monograph; but having recently fallen in 
with a specimen by accident, mixed with some examples of Pro- 
ductus hurridus lately received from Dr. Krantz, I now perceive 
that De Koninck was correct in regarding it as an undescribed 
species. 

The figures in the ^ Monographie ^ are doubtless faithful copies 
of the specimens they represent; but the example before me 
shows that the species is more variable than Do Koninck sus¬ 
pected. It is described as having the large valve " divisde dans 
son milieu par un sinus large et peu profond prenant naissance 
k une petite distance du crochet but this valve can scarcely be 
said to possess a median depression in the specimen which I have 
represented under figures 1 & 2 in Plate XI1. 

♦ It is well known in Newcastle that this * Catalo^ie,* although pub¬ 
lished in 1848, was ready for publication by the Tyneside Naturalists* Field 
Club in July 184?. 

t I feel it necessary to express my obli^tions to Dr. de Koninck for 
presenting me with a beautiful copy of this invaluable work. 
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Productns aculeatus, according to the figures given of it by 
De Koninck, seems to be a closely related form, the principal dif¬ 
ference being, that the small valve of the present fossil is not 
radially costulated. P. granulosus appears to be another allied 
form ; as is also P. scabriculus. In some of these species the spine- 
bases are elongated, and extended considerably in front of the 
spines, which are thereby made to appear as if directed back¬ 
wards or towards the hinge: the same character is exhibited in 
P, Geinitzianus, but it appears to have escaped the notice of 
De Koninck; or perhaps his specimens did not possess it. The 
resemblance between P. Geinitzianus and Sirojjhalosia [Orthis) 
sxcavata clearly led Geinitz to conclude both forms to be iden¬ 
tical j but in the latter species the spines are finer, decidedly 
more numerous, and strikingly arranged in quineunx. 

Perceiving no trace of teeth or of an area in the example I 
have examined, which is about an inch in width, I am led to con¬ 
clude that the species is a true Productus. 

Dc Koninck states that it is a very rare species/' His spe¬ 
cimens are from the Zeehstein in the luighbourhood of IMilbitz. 
The specimen figured is from lliipseii. It has not jet been made 
known as occurring in any British formations. 

Productus SchaurothiamiSy n. sp. PI. XIL figs. 3,4 & 5. 

Lately breaking up a few fragments of dark-coloured Zech- 
etein from Riipsen, I was agreeably surprised to find a few spe¬ 
cimens of a small shell, which, at first sight, from its possessing 
an irregularly impressed or triuicutcd umbonc, appeared to me 
to be a species of oyster. A closer examination, however, con¬ 
vinced me that it was a Productus, allogetlun* unlike any I was 
acquainted with. 1 therefore embrace the present opportunity 
of describing it and of dedicating it to my friend Baron von 
Schauroth, who bus within the last few years contributed much 
towards elucidating the paheoiitology of the GiTinun Permians. 

Diagnosis,—General form irn^gularly hiani'>{)h(‘rieal. Large 
valve irregularly and strongly convex; having a distinct median 
depression; and marked with longitudinal costnies, occasionally 
dichotomous; its umbone deeply and irrcgulai'ly impressed or 
truncated, valve flattish or slightly concave; wrinkled 

parallel to its free margin ; and marked witli nearly obsolete 
radiating costules. Hinge line about (?) half the width of the 
valves. 

Productus Schaurothianus has much the aspect of some of the 
so-called Thecidiums of the Jurassic system, such as T, Deslong- 
champsii, David,, which has a somewhat similar truncation of 
the umbone. With this remarkable peculiarity, it is quite an 
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ftbnormd form of the ; for no cpecies that 1 am aw«re of 
possesses a tmneated beak. I found two or three specimens 
with a fragment of stone (?elay*slate), to which they adhered^ 
still attached to the truncated surface of the umbone: when 
chipped out it left a deep groove on the truncation. Produeim 
Schmrothianus thus agrees with most species of Strophalosia, —a 
circumstance which might induce some to suppose that it be¬ 
longs to the last-named genua; but I have failed in discovering 
any traces of teeth or of an area. Being an attached shell, this 
species affords another argument against the opinion that the 
Producti adhered to foreign bodies by means of fibres passing 
out of their anterior opening, as advocated by De Koninck. 
Attached species, such as the present, evidently adhered to 
foreign bodies by their umbone in the same way as oysters, &c. 
I suspect that some species moored themselves by means of their 
spines, like Strophalosias; while others, such as Productus gigan- 
ieuSj remained free, resting on their large convex valve, as is the 
case with Pecten Jacobceuft, 

The median depression in Productus Schaurothianus is seldom 
exactly in the middle, which causes the large valve to be unequally 
lobed. The costules number about five iu a quarter of an inch 
at the anterior margin. No spines are visible on cither valve. 
None of the specimens that liave occurred to me exceed |th8 of 
an inch in diameter. I am not aware of its occurring m any 
other locality than Ropsen. 

Genus Aulosteges, Ilclmerson. 

? Aulosteges umbonillatus^Productus id.^^ King. PI. XII. fig, 6. 

This singular species appears to be somewhat abundant at 
Possneck, where its occurrence was first made known by 
Schauroth, who has given some characteristic figures of it in his 
first * Beitrag I diagnosed it as being ** subtriangular mar¬ 
ginally,^^ which is an error: it ought to have been described as 
subquadratc, which may be seen by consulting the figures re¬ 
ferred to in the note. 

From the circumstance of this species possessing some ap¬ 
pearance of an area,^^ 1 ventured to state, in my Monograph, 
that eventually it might be found to belong to Helmerson^s 

**• Vide Monograph of the Permian Fossils of England, p. 92. pi. 11. 
figs. 14-17* 

t Vide ** Ein Beitrag zur Fauna des Deutschen Zechsteingebirges, mit 
Beriicksichtigung von King’s Monographie der Versteinerungen det per- 
mischen Systems in England.” (Aus dem Junihefte des Jahrganges 1853 
der Sitzun^berichte der mathem.-naturw. Classe der kais. Ak^. der Wis*^ 
senschafien [Bd. xi. S. 147] besonders abgedruekt.) 
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^enut AtdmiegeBn All the German specimena I have seen assist 
in lending considerable support to this conjecture; for they show 
more or less traces of a wide irregular area and a closed 
fissure*. With regard to its mode of articulation, the following 
expression may still be taken as correct:—1 can say with safety 
that it is not furnished with any teeth; it consequently cannot 
be a Strophalosia (Monograph, p. 92). The conclusion em¬ 
bodied in this sentence is completely confirmed by the form of 
the reniform impressions, which, on referring to the figure here 
given (rirtfePl. XII. fig. 6), will be seen to agree completely with 
those characteristic of Productus, and to be altogether different 
from those peculiar to Strophalosia. 

With regard to the genus Aulosteges, I possess some good 
determinable specimens of the typical species from the Permian 
beds of Mont Gi'cbeni near Orenburg, obligingly presented to 
me by Col. Helmcrson through Sir Koderick Murchison; Mr. 
Davidson has also kindly favoured me with tracings of Col. Ilcl- 
nierson’s figures of the same species, illustrative of his original 
memoir; I am therefore in a position to speak with more con¬ 
fidence than formerly on the genus. I have no doubt whatever 
of its being distinct from Strophalosia, since it is not furnished 
with any teeth—structures which are strictly diagnostic of the 
last-named genus—inasmuch as species may be truly denti¬ 
gerous, and yet have a concealed or an almost obsolete area, as 
in Strophalosia subaculeata. 

There is yet one point to be cleared up in connexion with 
Aulosteges. Do its reniform impressions project decidedly in 
front of the median plate, as in Strophalosia, or no further than 
about the extremity of this plate, as in Productus ? f I have 
represented the interior of the small valve of ? Aulosteges umbo^ 
nillatus, on which it will be seen these structui'es are situated as 
in Productus : if it could be positively affirmed that this species 
is a true Aulosteges, the reniform impressions would ally the 
genus more closely with Productus than Strophalosia. 

Genus Stkophalosia, King. 

Strophalosia partm J, King. 

This species has not yet been noticed as occurring in Germany; 
but I have seen a specimen (cast) adhering to the inner surface 

* I formerly tu8|)ected the closed fissure to be a notch in the area 
caused by the cardinal process pressing against what 1 then termed the 
flattened (area-like) space.'* 

t Vide my Monograph^ p, 95. and pi. 11. fig. 10, and pi. 12. figs. 6, .9,14 
& 30, where these differences are described and figured. 

J Vide op. cit. p. 102. pi. 12, fig. 33. 
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ndm it ia lie jo\kng of Siropludosia \ but its 

famge4iiae appeared to me to be too wide to a^ree with 

the attenuatea posterior end^^ of the latter: some other dif- 
ferOneeSi which 1 formerly pointed out, appear to separate both 
forms from each other. 

Strophalosia Morrisinnaf, King. 

In my Monograph it is stated that two varieties of Stro-^ 
phalosia Morrisiana occur in the Permian rocks of Durham. One 
has the large valve slightly convex, with a very small urnbone, 
ami appears to be conhned to Tunstull Hill: in the other, which 
is rather common at Huinbleton Quarry, the correspondmg valve 
is more rounded and tlie umboiic more prominent: possibly they 
are Hp<‘ciiically distinct; and it is this idta which causes me to 
be parheular in stating that the Tunstall Ihll form must be con¬ 
sidered as the type of the specif 

As rigards the Humbleton variety, I admitted that it was 
closely related to Strophalosia Caacrinif De Verneuil, a Permian 
species occurring in Russia; M'Coy, however, v\ithout giving 
any satisfuctoiy reasons, states that he entertains little doubt ** 
of both being the same species J. I here speak of the Humbleton 
variety, because it is the one which I suspect he had before him 
when making the statement quoted. 

My attention having been again drawn to the present species; 
and as I cannot subscribe to the opinion just stated, I have con¬ 
sidered it necessary to reopen the question as to its identity with 
S. Canci’ini'f more particularly as i)e Koninck, having examined 
a giecimcn from Ust-Joschuga in Russia, and compared it with 
a Zechstein fossil from Gera in Germany, has expressed himself 
similarly toM'Coy in his 'Monographic' (p. 108). I regret not 
having been myself able to examine any Russian type*specimens 
of S, Cancrini ; but I think I shall be able, by means of the 
descriptions which De Verneuil, De Koninck and Count Key- 
serling have given of it, to substantiate in a great measure the 
view V hich 1 entertain on the question at issue. 

Strophalosia Morrisiana^ taking the Tunstall Hill specimens 
as its type, may be described as follows:— General form flatly 
concavo-convex; transversely elliptical. Large valve slightly con- 

* British Paloeozoir Fossils, p. 468. 

t Monograph, pp. 1(K)& 101. pi. 12. figs. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24,25, 
29, 30. Numbers 18 and 19 refer to the type-specimens; the remaining 
numbers to the Humbleton form, which I designated var. Humbletonensis, 
stating at the same time that in case it should be found to be a di¬ 
stinct sfiecies, the varietal should stand for the specific name.’* 

X M"Coy, op, cit, p. 467. 
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dkn with one ar mote cdntraeted lottgi- 
tu^inal fmrrow^wrmkles on the eides^ and furniahed with a num W 
of long, rather diatant, somewhat irregularly arranged, creeping 
or adpresaed spines directed forward: both inner and outer sur¬ 
face marked with nearly obsolete striae radiating from the um- 
bone; also with numerous well-defined incremental lines: umbone 
slightly affecting the even roundness of the valve; decidedly 
impressed or truncated; and scarcely curving down to the car¬ 
dinal edge ; area a little more in length than half the width of 
the valve; rather low, but well defined, being in the form of a 
very obtuse triangle, the sides of which are about equal to |th8 
of the length of the base; faintly lineated transve rsely ; and fur¬ 
nished with a narrow deltidium. Small valve slightly concave ; 
here and there exhibiting a few nt‘ai'ly obsolete, slightly elon¬ 
gated indented* impressions a little raised at their anterior end, 
which causes them to appear as if pioduced by a blunt-pointed 
instrument; both inner and outer surface marked with fine 
radiating striae a little more strongly marked than those on the 
large valve: nucleus raised a little above the general surface of 
the valve : area little more than rudimentary. 

All the specimens I collected of this species are a little under an 
inch in width, and about J of an inch in length. The small valve 
I am now strongly inclined to think cannot be considered as spi- 
niferous : probably the nearly obsolete indented impressions may 
be modified bases of abortive spines. In the Appendix to my 
Monograph (p. 245) it is noticed, that this species has its small 
valve furnished with spines; and a reference was made to a cast 
from Whitley represented under fig. 26, pi. 12, which very 
distinctly exhibits these structures; but I now regard this spe¬ 
cimen as belonging to the species next to be noticed*. 

The foregoing description may be considered as an amplifi¬ 
cation of the diagnosis given in p. 160 of my Monograph ;—the 
latter, however, is incorrect in some respects, caused by my 
including in it certain characters exhibited by the Ilumbleton 
variety. 

1 am not aware that this species has yet been found anywhere 
except at Tunstall Hill. 

I shall next proceed to tabulate the differences between it and 
Strophahsia Cancrini, taking lie Verneuil’s figures and descrip¬ 
tions ad my guidef. 

Vide Monograph. In plato 11. fig. 21. is represented an ideal section 
of Strophaloeia Morrisima, which must be cancelled, as the spinous rha« 
racier it altogether incorrect, and the large valve is too convex. 

t Gtolog)' of Russia, by Sir R. I. Murchison, De Vemeuil and Count 
Keyierling, pp, 273, 274, pi. 16. fig. 8, and pi. 18. fig. 7. 
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StrophaUma Morrinma. Btrophalona Cmerini*, 

Lar(^ vahe. 

Slightly convex, and evenly Strongly convex, and swelled 
rounded. out on the posterior half. 

Transversely elliptical (wider A little longer than wide.” 
than long). 

Lateral slopes gradually in- Lateral slopes nearly per- 
dined, and marked with lorigi- pendicular and transversely 
tudinal furrow-wrinkles. wrinkled. 

Area well defined. Area so imperceptible as not 

to be noticed by De Vemeuil,. 
Kcyacrling, or J)c Koninck. 

Umbone very slightly affect- Umbone decidedly promi- 

ing the even roundness of the nent, pointed, • and incurved 
valve, decidedly impressed or over the cardinal edge, 
truncated, and scarcely curving 
down to the cardinal edge. 

Hinge-line a little more than Hinge-line not much shorter 
half the width of the valve. than the width of the valve. 

Obsoletely striated. Decidedly striated. 

There appear to be some other differences, as in the spines, 
the nucleus of the small valve, &c.; but those tabulated are quite 
sufficient to demonstrate that both forms are specifically distinct. 
The specimen of Strophahma productoidea figured by De Ver- 
ueuil* has more resemblance to S, Morrisiana than to Cau'- 
crini : the Devonian species, however, is too convex ; and its area 
is too wide, and not quite high enough for the Permian form. 

As regards the variety Humbletonenm, I am more than ever 
inclined to consider it as a distinct species, the possibility of 
which I was, on a former occasion, impressed withf- At that 
time I also alluded to its being more closely related to 8, Can^ 
crini than the typical forms of S, Morrisiana; as it appeared to 
graduate the one into the other. But I am not yet either dis¬ 
posed to admit its identity with the former, or prepared to say 
positively that it is specincally distinct from the latter. The 
following description may assist in drawing up a diagnosis, 
should it hereafter be considered as a species. 

General form rather strongly convex; as wide as long, some¬ 
times longer than wide, rarely the converse. Large valve rather 
strongly convex and evenly rounded; occasionally with one or 
more longitudinal wrinkles on the sides; furnished with nume¬ 
rous long somewhat irregularly arranged spines, creeping and 

♦ Russia in Europe, vol. ii. pi. 18. fia. 4 e,f. 

f Vide Monograph of the Permian Fossils .of England, p. 101. 
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directed forward on the back, erect and bent backward on the 
sides and adjacent to the hinge i^both inner and (?) outer surface 
marked with numerous fine stnae radiating from the uinbone; 
also with well-defined incremental lines: umhone somewhat 
tumid; occasionally a little impressed, and incurving over or 
below the cardinal edge : area small; scarcely perceptible through 
the incurvation of the umbone : teeth well developed. Small 
valve slightly concave; marked with numerous elongated in¬ 
dented impressions, which arc somewhat regularly arranged, and 
deepest at their anterior end; both inner and outer surface 
marked with distinct radiating striae; those on the sides near 
the hinge dichotomous and arcuated or curving posteriorly; 
they pass uninteiTUptedly over the indented impressions *, and 
are crossed by rather strong incremental lines ; nucleus raised a 
little above the general surface of the valve. 

I have adhered closely to the order in which the various cha¬ 
racters of S, Morrisiana are described, so that the differences 
between the two forms may be readily seen. S. Cancrini differs 
from the present one,—notably in having the large valve still 
more convex; the umbone pointed and more swelled out behind 
the hinge-line; and the lateral wrinkles transversely directed; 
also in having an imperceptible or concealed area, the width of 
which, too, appears to be greater :—furthermore, it seems to be a 
much smaller species,—var. Humbletonemis being the largest of 
the three forms: some specimens of the latter are nearly an 
inch and a half in diameter. De Koninck^s figure of his so-called 
Productus Cancrini from Ust-Joschuga would lead one to sup¬ 
pose that its small valve was furnished with spines; but I am 
almost certain that such do not occur in the present fossil: 
probably the singular elongated indented impressions may be 
modified bases of abortive spines similar to those on the corre¬ 
sponding valve of Prodtictus horridu8\. 

It is this variety which exhibits the remarkable trivalved 
character noticed elsewhere J. I am still at a loss to account for 
it satisfactorily. The extra valve belongs to the small valve. 
Can the niollusk of some specimens have had the mantle belong¬ 
ing to its small valve separated into two layers or divisions, the 
innermost one forming the inner valve, and the outermost the 
outer valve f 

I suspect all the specimens described and figured by Geinitx, 
as Orthothrix lamellosus and Productus Cancrini, belong to 
var. Humblctonensis, Schauroth represents a specimen from the 

♦ These strife I formerly described as broken : I was misled by the in¬ 
dented impressions giving them an appearance of the kind, 
t Fwfe Monogram, p. 90. pi. 11. figs. 6, 7* 
t Fide Monograph, p. 101. pi. 12. ngi. 21-24. 
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Zdchstein-dolomite of Possneck having the spine-baaes following 
a decidedly linear arrangementf. A specimen before me from 
PoHsneck exhibits vejy faint traces of spines; but the strise are 
well displayed. Doubtless the fossil from Gera noticed by De 
Koninck in his ‘ Monographic/ p. 108, and identified with S. 
Cancrini, is the same. 

Strophalosia excavataf, Geinitz. 

Var. 'niiitleyensisX^ King. 

Allusion has already been made to the cast of a small valve 
found at Whitley, clearly exhibiting that it was furnished with 
spines, and which I formerly regarded as belonging to Stro- 

phalosia Morrtsiana\ but as I now feel pretty certain that the 

last form had not a spiniferous small valve, I arn under the 
necessity of removing the present fossil to the species now 
entered on; not, however, without a strong suspicion that it 
will turn out to be specifically distinct, in which case the 
varietal name here given may be made a specific one. There 

is also before me a specimen of a large valve from Tun stall 

Hill, which I formerly considered as a variety of the present 
species: it agrees so closely with the small valve from Whitley 
in marginal outline and the number of spines, as to lead me to 
suspect that both belong to the same variety or species : if so, 
var. Whitleyensis will stand in the same relation to S. excavata 
as var. Humbletonensis does to S, Morrisiana, 

Strophalosia excavata has the large valve tolerably convex; 
and its spines are crowded, and more or less regularly arranged 
in quincunx; but var. IVkitleyerms is much less convex (consi¬ 
dering the large valve found at Tunstall); and the spines are not 
so numerous (and consequently they are more apart); nor have 
they any marked quincuncial arrangement: further, the area 
appears to be wider; and the small valve has its nucleus elevated 
aoove the general surface, as in S. Morrisiana and var. Humble^ 
tonensiSf —a character only slightly seen in S. excavata* It was 
the elevated nucleus that led me to regard the Whitley valve as 
belonging to S. Morrisiana. 

Schauroth I jierceivc records in his 2nd Beitrag § the occur¬ 
rence of Strophalosia Goldfussi, S, excavata^ S* Morrisiana, & 
lamellosa and S. Cancrini m the Pemiians of Gcnnany. la it 
possible that varieties Humbletonensis and Whitleyensis have been 
taken for the last two species ? 

♦ Vide op. cit. fig. 7 a. 

t Verstemerungen, p. M. pi. 5. fig. 37. pi. 6. fig. 20. 
j Monogropb. pi. 11. fig. 26. 

^ Bin Beitrag zur Palaontoiogie des deutschen Zechstfingebirgen, 1851. 
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The family Produeiiday as will be seen by referring to the 
table at the end, has been much better represented during the 
Permian period than was suspected a few years since: in short— 
of the four known genera, ProductnSy Aulosteyes, Strophalosia 
and Chonetes^ —we are now acquainted with probably about 
sixteen Permian species. But what is most remarkable, not a 
single representative of the family has yet been found in de- 

i iosits admitted as belonging to a system more recent than the 
*ermian f* must not, however, Jump to the conclusion, 

that the family Productidcp became extinct at the expiration of 
the Permian period: there are extensive geographical areas in 
Asia, South America, Australia and other regions, where beds 
are developed containing representatives of the family; it is 
therefore advisable to wait until tlie exact, or at least the proxi¬ 
mate age of the bods referred to be determined, before pro¬ 
nouncing that no Productida lived after the setting-in of the 
great secondary cycle. 

[To be continued.] 


XXII.—On Scissurclla crispata. By William Clark, Esq. 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History. 

Gentlemen, Norfolk Crescent, Bath, February 10, 1856. 

The memorandum and figure of Mr, Lucas Barrett, which have 
just appeared in the ^ Annals,^ vol. xvii. p. 206 , N.S., relative to 
the animal of Scissurella crispata, is a valuable contribution to 
malacological science, as it furnishes data to determine with 
sufficient precision the natural position of this curious species, 
on which for many years the greatest contrariety of opinion has 
existed, and which has not been satisfactorily settled until the 
present time. And I will further remark, that this uncertainty 
will always prevail when genera are constituted on shell con- 

Mr. Davidson was the first to work out the affinities of Chonetes: he 
has oroved by its reiiiform (or ovarian?) impressions, that it belongs to the 
family Productida. Vide Intrmluction to his ‘ Mono^ph of British 
Fossil Brachiopoda/ 1853. The figure which Mr. Davidson has given of 
the reniform impressions on the fiat valve of a “ new species of Vhonetes 
from the Devonian beds of N^hou, in France/* proves that this geuus is 
more related to Productus than to Strophalosia, notwithstanding its pos¬ 
sessing both teeth and an area. With regard to the so-called Chonetes 
comoides, its reniform impressions, when discovered, will doubtless settle 
the qmeation whether it be a Chonetes or a Strophalosia. 

t so-called Products Leonhardi (now the type of the genus 
Koninckia) from the Saliferous rocks of St. Cassian evidently does not 
belong to Productida (vide Woodward's excellent ‘ Manual of Mollusca/ 

£ 231). I suspect, however, that it belongs, or comes near, to the family 
avidionida, proposed in my Monograph (pp. 81 &: 161). 
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•iderationa; and they can only be admitted to a proviaional 
position to await the rectifications that may be required by the 
discovery of the animal architect. Cotichological dispositions 
must ever be the mere arena for surmise and doubtful classifi* 
cation. 

Mr. Barrett has not stated his views on the systematic place 
of Sciamrella* Whether this has arisen from omission, doubt, 
or from the idea of this species having already been properly 
deposited, does not appear. My object is to supply some in¬ 
formation on this point. 

Mr. Barrettes figure is that of a decided Trochidan animal: 
this is evident from the ciliated tentacula and lateral vibracula, 
which latter organs ai*c peculiar to the IVochidip; the four 
neck-lappets are composed of a lamina on each side, so deeply 
indented as to cause each to appear as two distinct processes; 
these appendages are the invariable concomitants of the Trochi, 

Compare these points with the rough woodcut of the animal 
of Trochus Berpuloides of Montagu^ published in the'Annals,' 
vol. viii, p. 45, N. S., and allowing a margin for specialty-varia¬ 
tions, all the generic essentials of the Trochidan animal are incon¬ 
testably apparent. 

The late Professor Forbes is one of the naturalists who has, in 
his and Mr. Hanley's 'British Mollusca,' rightly placed this 
species with the Trochidaf ; but he acknowledges having adopted 
that position from some notes of Sara j he however speaks with 
doubt, and hopes the animal will be better known. 

Mr. Barrett's discovery shows that the undoubted natural 
position of Scismrella is with the subdiscoidal section of the 
delicate minute TVochi*, its congeners are the IVockus serpu^ 
loides, Mont., T, Cutleriana, mihi, and T, nitens of Pfailtpni, 
all the animats of which were first discovered by me, and de¬ 
scribed as Trochidans. The operculum of these species is cir¬ 
cular, with a subcentral nucleus and coarse spiral striae; that of 
Mr. Barrett's Scismrella slightly differs. They are all mere 
films, and require a good lenticular power to distinguish accu¬ 
rately their form and sculpture. 

The fissure in the centre of the outer margin of the shell of 
the Scissurella originates in the animal specialty of a prolongation 
of the points of the branchial organ to procure a more free 
access of the water, and which by its presence, for a time, in¬ 
terrupts at that particular point the testaceous exudation f^rom 
the muitle, and thus produces a short fissure, which in progress 
of growth becomes obliterated in consequence of the branchial 
impediments to the actiou of the mantle being removed to a new 
portion of the shell, and in this manner a constant continuation 
of the fissure is effected. But surely this scission cannot be 
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eaotulered of sufficient value to entitle the animal to represent 
a distinct Trochidan genus, and to nullify its indisputable generic 
essentials with the type, TVocAtis, in which we arc of opinion it 
ought to be deposited, instead of burdening science with the 
new genus Scismrella, 

There can be no species of Scissurella without an operculum, 
as its animal has now been proved to be a Trochidan, all of 
which are invariably operculatcd. When that appendage has 
escaped notice, it has probably been in consequence of the ex¬ 
treme tenuity of the fabric of its pellicle, and the want of proper 
optical power. 

The ciliated lateral vibracula of the Trochidan animal vary 
from two to four on each side, but are usually three. They 
are frequently doubled up, and lie under the flap of the upper 
lobe of the foot; and, from their slendernesst and change of 
position, are often difficult to detect. This remark is made to 
meet the possibility of the vibracula in Mr. Barrettes Scissurella 
turning out to be three on each side. 

In conclusion I beg to observe, that malacologists are under 
great obligations to Mr. Barrett for having solved a long-desired 
question, and it would be well if other observers would imitate 
him. I will throw out a hint connected with the present inquiry 
by mentioning, that it is a great desideratum to obtain notes on 
the living Trochus subcarinatus of Montagu {Adeorbis, nonnull.), 
which I have in vain sought for during forty years, and the ac¬ 
quisition of which Professor Forbes particularly recommended 
to my attention. 

It is impossible for a single naturalist, however diligent, to do 
everything and be everywhere; it is only by the many, seizing 
the opportunities in their respective localities, that science can 
be made acquainted with facts to elucidate the unsolved problema 
in natural history. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
William Clark. 


XXIII .—Further Notices of Piedmontese Mollusca^ 

By J. Gwyn Jeffreys, Esq., F.R.S. 

Scissurella* —Having, in consequence of Mr. Barrett's description 
of the animal of 8, decussata, D’Orb. (crispata of British authors), 
in the last number of the * Annals,’ placed under a microscope some 
8. elegans, containing the dried animals, I succeeded in detecting a 
circalar operculum in three out of 14i> specimens; and I have mso 
examined the operculum in the Norwegian specimen dredged by 
Mr. MacAodreir. It resembles the operculum of Trochus (sub-genus 
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Marffttrita\ to which this genus appears to be allied; although in 
SoiseureUa it is not so multispiral. The slit in adult specimens ends 
in a foramen, and is not continued to the edge of the shell or aperture, 
as was remarked by the late Mr. G. B. Sowerby, as well as by Philippi, 
altho^h D'Orbigny (the founder of the genus) did not notice this 
peculiarity. Mr. Woodward (who called my attention to the cir¬ 
cumstance) is of opinion that the fossil genus Trochotoma bears a 
close relation to Scissurella. In tfie Northern Seas, the species 
appear to inhabit deep water; but in the Mediterranean they are 
littoral. 

Troehus zonatus. —It seems that this name had been preoccupied 
by Mr. Wood for another species, and I therefore propose to change 
my specihe name to Skeneoidea. 

Jt^reyaia opalina, —I have found a full-grown and characteristic 
example in some shell-sand sifted fVoni seaweed which I collected at 
Palmaria; thus bdding another British species to my list. 

58 Montagu Square, 22nd Feb. 1856. 
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The Natural Uiatory of the Tineina. By H. T, Stainton, 
assisted by Prof. Zeller and J. W. Douglas. Vol, 1. London. 
Van Voorst. 8vo. 1855. 

In tlie days of our great-grandfathers, and for many years later, 
the naturalist was regarded, even by men of cultivated minds, with a 
singular mixture of pity and contempt, as something very little better 
than a harmless madman. Thus the renowned BickerstafT, in his 
* Tatler,* indulges in many curious pleasantries at the expense of the 
naturalists of nis dav— virtuoaoa^ as he calls them j now giving a 
ludicrous account of his visit to the “ingenious** Don Saltero, in nis 
coffee-house and barber’s shop at Chelsea; now administering a sly 
poke to the Royal Society ; and, lastly, furnishing us with the will 
of a virtuoao, who died in consequence of bis exertions in pursuit of 
a rare butterfly. Forming a collection of insects seems to have been 
regarded in those days as one of the most contemptible of all em¬ 
ployments ; and, in fact, the smaller the object studied, the greater 
was the contempt entertained for the student. Nowadays, however, 
although there may still be a tendency to worship size and strength 
in the higher animals, the fact, that amongst the agents employed 
by Nature none are more active and powerful than those little crea¬ 
tures whose operations are carried on in secret, and whose minute¬ 
ness often screens their very existence from the eye of the careless 
observer, Jong since admittea by philosophical naturalists, is gradually 
dawning upon the popular mind. 

Nevertheless entomology ajjpears never to have recovered entirely 
from the ill-repute in which it was formerly held; and this is per¬ 
haps mainly to be attributed to the fact, that so many of its votaries 
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regard entomology as consisting in a handsome cabinet with glased 
drawers (if made by Standish so much the better), contaiiuQg rows 
of good specimens of insects, each with its appropriate label, and 
feel far greater pleasure in the possession of a rare insect than in the 
investigation of the most interesting points in the natural history of 
their favourites. It is no great wonder, perhaps, that ordinary, plain, 
common-sense people should find some difficulty in realizing the ad¬ 
vantages to be aerived from the possession (jf ever so many dry insects 
stuck through with pins, and thus be led to consider one of the most 
interesting branches of natural history ns a somewhat contemptible 
study. The existence of this prejudice against the study of ento¬ 
mology may j>robably be one great reason wliy this science is so little 
in repute even amongst professed naturalists ; and we believe that 
nine out of ten of our beat zoologists know less of insects than of any 
other section of the animal kingdom. 

The L^idoptcra, more than any other order of Insects, arc the 
objects 01 the collector’s avidity. The beauty of their forms and 
colours have rendered them the pets of tlic “fancy,” and of those 
so-called entomologists who deserve no better name, whose sole 
happiness consists in possession. Indeed, the well-known tendency 
of evil communication to corrupt good manners prevails so exten¬ 
sively amongst the British Lepidopterists, that it is not easy to find 
any who are not more or less imbued with what we must call the 
spirit of “fancy.” 

It is therefore with no small gratification that we welcamc the 
appearance in the field of a gentleman who is well known as an 
earnest and conscientious worker, and who now seems determined to 
show his brother Lepidopterists that the science of entomology is 
not synonymous with the art of pinning insects. The croup 
selected by Mr. Stainton, for illustration in the work of which the 
first volume is now before us, is the extensive tribe or family of the 
Tineina, a group of Moths generally of very small size, but fre¬ 
quently of the most elegant forms and brilliant colours, which jircseut 
more variety and interest in tlieir (economy than any of the other 
sections of the order. Until of late years these insects were com¬ 
paratively little known, the number of species witli wliich tlie older 
naturalista were acquainted being very few ; and although many spe¬ 
cies have been described by modern authors, our knowledge of their 
natural history is still very defective. 

The present volume, winch is the first of a long series, contains 
the natural history of twenty-four species, twenty-one belonging to 
the genus Nepticula and three to Vemiostoma. In the larva state 
these insects are all leaf-minors, that is to say, they feed upon the 
parenchyma of the leaves without injuring the membranes of either 
surface. Tlie caterpillars of one or two species, however, live in the 
bark of the twigs of broom. The egg is laid, with very few excep¬ 
tions, on the lower side of the leaf, and almost always dose to the 
midrib or one of the stronger ncrvurcs; and it is remarkable that 
thos^ moths which deposit their eggs upon the twigs of broom select 
the side of one of the projecting angles of the stem for its reception. 
The fbrm of the mine tormeci by the larva is very variable: some^^ 
Am. ^ Mag. N. Hut. Ser. 2. VoL xvii. 18 
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times it runs in every direction through the leaf j in other oases it 
exhibits more regularity in its arrangement, sometimes taking a 
aerjientine form, sometimes running in spirals, or forming nearly con¬ 
centric lines on the disk of the leaf, whilst the larva of one species 
follows the edge of the leaf and carries its little mine into every ser- 
rature. The caterpillar of one species, which Mr. Stainton calls 
Nepticula mscerella, forma a curious mine, bending upon itself at 
short intervals, and thus constituting a series of short, parallel, ap¬ 
proximated lines. In most cases the larva has a tendency to enlarw 
its mine towards the extremity, and thus, when the creature is nearly 
mature, its dwelling usually forms a broarl chamber or blotch beneatn 
the surface of the leaf. 

Notwithstanding the apparent convenience of this dwelling-place 
for the purjmse of undergoing its metamorphoses, the caterpillar 
generally quits its little burrow before jiassing to the pupa state; 
and when the time for this operation has arrived, it eats out of the 
upper surface of the leaf, and spins a beautiful silky cocoon on 
the footstalk, or the stem of the plant, or even amongst leaves 
on the ground, where it awaits its ftirther changes. The hrst-men- 
tioned position is usually adopted by those species which appear in 
the perfect state in the summer months, whilst those which pass the 
winter in the pupa state select one of the two latter situations : and 
it is remarkable that of those species of which there are two broods 
in the year, the larvae of the summer brood spin their Cocoons on the 
footstalk of the leaf; whilst those which change to the pupa state in 
autumn, and pass the winter in that condition, resort instinctively to 
the protection afforded by the stem of the plant, where they usually 
place themselves under a projecting bud or twig, for shelter tkim the 
inclemency of the winter. When the moth is ready to make its ap¬ 
pearance, the pupa pushes its head through the cocoon, and the 
elegant little creature is thus enabled to spring at once into the air, 
without struggling through the silky meshes of its dwelling, a pro¬ 
ceeding whimi would probably do no little Injury to the delicate 
scales with which its wings are covered. 

Such is the general history of the twenty-four Moths described by 
Mr. Stainton in the present volume, and probably that of many 
others, as there are still several species belonging to both these 
Mnera with the ceconomy of which our author is not acquainted. 
We must regret that Mr, Stainton has not given us something of this 
kind in the introductory remarks on each genus, as he could have 
done it so much better; and it would also have saved him the trouble 
of repeating the greater part of these particulars in his account of 
each species, a proceeding which certainly adds unnecessarily to the 
extent occupied by their history* Indeed it cannot be too much iii»* 
sisted on in these days, when we are so overwhelmed with works on 
natural history that it is almost impossible to keep pace with the 
progress of even a single branch of the science, tnat the authoi^ 
who presents us with the greatest amount of information in the 
smallest possible space is the one who must he regarded as doing the 
belt semce to the cause he professes to have at heart 2 and we are 
Uiere^re sorry to see that Mr. Stainton, whose eahiest desire for the 
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advancement of Entomology is evident in every page of this book, 
has divided his history of each species into numerous sections, in 
such a manner as to extend the space occupied by each to a very 
unnecessary length, CHpeciallv in conjuiiction with another featuro, to 
which wo shall refer hereafter. Thus, for example, we have })ara- 
graphs under the following titles:—“ IIow noticeable,—Larva f * 
“liow noticeable,—Imago;” and then “Mode of Life,” the latter 
containing every tiling necessary to be known in the two preceding 
sections, wliicli might certainly he dispensed with, at a saving of 
about a page to each species, and a corresponding advantage to the 
student. Again, we cannot sec that the observations placed before 
the synonyms of eaoli species are distinct in natiu*e from those fre¬ 
quently placed after them, although arranged by our author iu sejia- 
ratc sections, under the titles of “ Synonymy” and “ Remarks on the 
Synoiumiyand we cannot hut think tlierefore that it would have 
been far better to have amalgamated these remarks under one liead. 

It wnll be seen that the above objections apply solely to the plan 
which Mr. Staiuton has seen fit to adopt in communicating his results 
to the world, and have therefore nothing to do with the inirinsic ex- 
cellcnce of lib hook j nay, this ^ery profusion of labour in the literary 
department of the work may he taKen as an earnest that there has 
been no lack of energy and perseverance iu the prosecution of the 
preliminary investigations. Indeed, the copious informal ion furnished 
in Mr. Staintoif s book upon every subject couneeted with the history 
of these Moths leaves nothing to be desired in this respect; and the 
eight admirable plates with which it is illustrated furnish capital and 
most characteristic representations of the Moths, with their larvee, 
the mines of the latter, and tlie cocoons in which the pupm i»uss their 
period of inactivity. The first four of these plates were drawn and 
lithographed by the late lamented Mr. Wing, whose name is a suffi¬ 
cient pledge for their excellence, and some of the drawings for the 
remaining plates were also done by him, these have been completed 
by Mr. C. W. Wing and Mr. Ford, and are also exceedingly good, 
especially those by the latter artist. Some idea of the industry 
exerted in working out the natural hbtory of the sjiccies may best be 
gained from the fact, that in some cases these little caterpillars, 
measuring about 2 lines iu length, are taken out of the galleries to 
sit for their portraits, and restored again witli such core to their 
natural position, that they return at once to their ordinary employ¬ 
ment of eating, and finally make their apjiearance iu the perfect state, 
probably to figure in one of the innumerable pages of the ‘ Zoologist,* 
as what Mr. Kingsley would call “ another thought of the divine mind 
rescued from Heia.” But we must proceed to the consideration of 
another curious and important feature of this book, which certainly 
exiiibita an unusual boluness of design throughout. 

Ever since Ebrenbcrg dbeovered that it was impossible to represent 
Infltaoria properly except upon elephant folio plates, it has become 
more or less the fashion amongst xoologists to consider that the ske 
of works on natural histoi^ should be m an inverse ratio to that of 
the objects treated of. Our author appears to have adopted this 
» and although he does not attempt to rival the learned Pro- 
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fVssor of Berlin in tlie perpendicular dimension of his work, he cer¬ 
tainly sliO\^a himself determined to expand most portentously in a 
horizontal direction. Thus the present volume is the first of a firet 
series of ten \ it con tains, as we have already stated, the history of 
only twenty-four species of these little Moths ; and ns, according to 
his own statements, there are now known no fewer than six hunured 
species of Tiueina, we may j^resume that the work, when complete, 
will extend to at least fivc-and-twenty volumes,—n small library in 
itself. 

The process by which Mr. Stainton proposes to fill this enormous 
space is the same as that adopted by Prof. Khrenberg for the same 
purpose, but he has improved upon the original notion. Ehrenberg 
wrote his book in tliree langusge.s, Gernjan, Frencli and Latin, pro¬ 
bably neglecting the English as unworthy of his notice ; but Mr. 
Stainton, writing for the world in general, hut for Englishmen in j)ar- 
ticular, has naturally added English to liis list of languages, and Ins 
book a})pears as though intended for the origitial builders of Babel 
before they had had time to learn each other’s dialects. We are 
aware that there are such things as Polyglot Bibles, and doubtless 
theological students may find them advantageous in giving dif¬ 
ferent reading of the same passage ; but no such benefit w'ould 
attend the publication of Bibha Naiuroi on the same principle, and 
consideiing the stature to which they might attain in one language, 
we have no wish to them published in half a dozen. 

In Ehrenberg’s case there was indeed some excuse for the adoption 
of this plan, as he was putting forth new and startling views, of the 
truth of which, false as they have since been proveeJ, he probably 
entertained no doubt, and lie might thcrcfoi’c be forgiven, if, with 
the view of removing every chance of ignorance of facts which he 
justly thought would change the face of science, he rendered his 
work more voluminous than it might otherwise have been. But in 
the present work we can see no such pressing necessity for a polyglot 
text, whilst, on the other hand, its disadvantages are sufficiently 
obvious. The bulk of the work is increased to more than four limes 
what is necessary, and we feel convinced that by this expenditure 
of labour Mr. Stainton will not add greatly to the number of bis 
readers. In the present cose any continental entomologist, who, 
to apply the popular classification of gentlemen, is an entomologist, 
ought certainly to possess sufficient English to enable him to read 
this hook; and as for those who are in the opposite predicament, w^e 
suspect it will not be easy to make them believe that there can oomo 
any good thing out of England. 

It may he thought that these remarks are somewhat ungracious, 
inasmuch as Mr. Stainton tells us in his preface that this multiplica¬ 
tion of the work adds nothing to its price, which merely reprtMsents 
the cost of the plates, and tliat the book would not nave cost a 
farthing less, if not only the foreign text, but the whole of the lettcr- 

K ress had been sui>pre6sed; and truly entomologists have to thank 
fr. Stainton for this liberality; but our object in the above observa¬ 
tions has been to put it fairly before the author, whether, if he desijps 
making a present to the entomological world, it might not be possmle 
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to find one of a more practical character. Nay, we are not sure tliat 
the very means adopted by Mr. Stainton to provirie for the p:reater 
diffusion of his work, may not be found in reality to impede its pro¬ 
gress, for many a one seeing a book advertised ns in four languagi's, 
and ignorant of the peculiar circumstances under which it was pub¬ 
lished, would be inclined to say lo himself,—“I should like it well 
enough in English, but I don’t want a parcel of stuff 1 can’t rearl.'’ 

If, however, Mr. Stainton is resolved, for the sake of uniformity 
or otherwise, to persist in the adoption of the tctiaglot plan, we 
should certainly recommend him to print his bonks in four parts cor¬ 
responding with the four different languages. The present columnar 
arrangement of the book renders it rather disagreeable to read, as the 
matter referring to each species, instead of being condensed into (wo 
or three pages, is spread out over eight or twelve; and tlie only ad¬ 
vantage we can see in this arrangement is the same ns that of the 
polyglot bihles already alluded to, namely that of furnishing different 
readings of the same jia^sage. AVe must confess that we ha\e found 
this conducive to a more correct umlerstaiuling of our author’s 
meaning in one or two oa’jps; hut nevertheless it is hardly a reason 
that a writer would urge on his own behalf, and is eertainly to he 
deprecated for the sake of science. 

Wc trust that Mr. Stainton will take the remarks winch we ha^e 
felt called upon to offer, in good pait. They have hei n made entirely 
from a feeling that energy and perseverance emjiloyed in vdiat we 
consider the unnecessary expansion of a book arc to a great e\t(‘ut 
thrown away, and in the hope that, being made in no unfriendly 
spirit, they may induce him to take the matter again into considera¬ 
tion before the publication of the next volume of his valuable and 
interesting work. 

Sylloffe Genenm Sjiecierumque Cryptogamicarum qvas in vuriis 
operibua deacriptaa mmibusque lUmtrntaa^ mine ad diaymsim 
redactaa, nonn^llaaque novaa interjectaa ordine systemafico dis- 
poauit C. Montagne, D.M. &c. Pans, 18.)5. 8vo, jip. xxiv & 198. 
It is now some five-aiid-twcnty years since Dr. Montague retired 
from his labours as Chirurgeon Mnjeur, and settled at Paris, which 
was, we believe, the place of his uativdty. On his return he found 
that cryptogamic botany was almost entirely neglected in I'Vance, and 
that the collections made by expeditions sent out into various parts 
of the world by the government were forwarded to foreign botanists for 
determination. He had been long attached to botany, and liad made 
considerable collections of phaenogamic plants, and he at once formed 
a resolution that tliis reproach should no longer be chargeable against 
his countrymen, and he therefore applied himself diligently to cryjito- 
gamic botany. The time was well chosen in many respects, and 
fortunate in the great improvements which had lotely been made in 
the microscope. There was ample room therefore before him for 
discovery, and in his own country he found abundant new matter for 
investigation. With active habits he combined consitlerahle know¬ 
ledge of various kinds; and his tal^nt as a neat and accurate draughte- 
mazi came greatly in aid of his other acquirements. His paper on 
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the novelties in the Cryptogamic flora of Franco was justly admired, 
and he soon became known as the great medium of corrosjmndence at 
Paris on every subject connected with that branch of botany to which 
he had determined to consecrate his labours. Materials rapidly in¬ 
creased upon his hands, the con8C(|uence of which was, that month 
after month there was a constant flow of new and interesting intel¬ 
ligence from his pen. Tbis» from the 'lery imturc of the case, is 
scattered up and down through a multitude of works of various de¬ 
scriptions, many of them evceedingly \oluminons and costly, and they 
are therefore inaccessible to a great fiortion oi' those who wish to 
consult them. By the advice of Professor Fries, he has therefore 
determined to collect diagnoses of all the new species which he has pub¬ 
lished, and they are now united in a handsome volume, aceompauied 
by copious indices, and enric bed here and there with interesting notes. 

The following extract relative to the motion of Dtatomaveoi is an 
example of the sort of matter with which the techmeal characters are 
here and there inters^icrscd. In describing a new species of Navicula^ 
which forms a part ol the organic matter wliich occurs in the waters of 
Vichy, he takes occasion to give an extract from a letter of M. Petit i— 

“I'he motion of these TVatura/te is well' worth attention. It is 
more or less decided according to the degree of their development. 
In their more or less rapid jirogrcss across the field of view, they 
npjiear to have a certain degree of consciousness, so as to avoid any 
obstacles with which they meet. They advance for the purpose of 
investigation ; they try them with one of their extremities ; but they 
appear to do this with a certain degree of precaution. It seems as 
though they smell at these obstacles, that they examine them, and 
try means of avoiding them. 

‘^I may add, in reply to one of your observations, that I am (mite 
certain tliat the movements of tlicse little creatures do not depend on 
currents arising from the eva|)oratiou of the fluid on the stage, or 
from any other physical cause, of which it is easy, with a little atten¬ 
tion, to convince oneself. These movements are certainly self-depend¬ 
ent ; for tlie creatures wander in different, and frequently opposite 
directions; and they consist not simply in an agitation without 
object, but seem to be directed by a sort of instinct. On carefully 
watching them, we see them turn round obstacles, when they cannot 
pass above or below them. Sometimes, when they are entangled in 
a mass of dead organic matter, they put it in motion by their struggles 
to extricate themselves. You may therefore consider as certain all 
that I tell you about the spontaneous motions of out Navicula, wliich 
I scarcely regard as a vegetable, 

“ This morning I have shown the motions of the Viothr ’tx and 
Navicula to Dr. Seguin, who is used to the microscope, and was much 
struck with them. He has verified all the information which I Iiavc 
sent you. 

1 said in my first letter, that we meet sometimes with large 
quantities of little Naviculee not yet, as it appears to me, completely 
(leveloped, and which have not at that time tne lanceolate extremities* 
In this state or stage of growth they possess no motion, which they 
acquire in proportion as they increase in size, and do not possess 
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thoir full activity till they have arrived at maturity. What sur- 
pruies me is, that in epring I hnd a much larger number than I find 
now (September). I see none, for instance, in a state of infancy. 
I may add, that in spring it is principally in a kind of reddish scum, 
whicn accompauics the green matter, that 1 meet with the greatest 
number of Navicida, and that now I find less of this scum, which 
perhaps depends upon tlic fact that the water in the basin is more 
agitated in summer,—a time when the water is incessantly pumped 
up for invalids. 

‘‘ As regards the marginal strite, I offer the following remarks;— 
M. Quatrefages, who has been at Vichy for his health, examined the 
Algoe with me, and has endeavoured to discover if the Naviculee really 
possess these stria}. By the help of oblique illumination, we have 
clearly established their existence, at least in some individuals. We 
are not certain that they are present in all, for on some we have seen 
them distinctly on one side only and not on the other, while in other 
individuals we have not been able to discover them on either. I 
cannot doubt then, that at least a certain number of Navicula do 
not pres(‘nt strife, though the) are perceptible sometimes on either 
margin, sometimes on one only. M. Quatrefages, equally with 
myself, has observed the movements which I have described. Finally, 
the endoehrome in the living organism is not green but yellow, ex¬ 
actly, in fact, as you see it in the dead 8])eriTnens.’* 

lloping that the worthy author will he indemnified for the con¬ 
siderable outlay which the publication must have cost him, we com- 
nteud this work to the attention of our botanical friends. 


PllOCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

March 13, 1855,—Dr, Gray, F.R.8., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

An Aiiiianglmknt of the Families of Echinida, with 
Dksckiiiuons of some New Genera and Species. 

By Dr. John Edward Gray, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., P.B.S. etc, 

MM. Agassiz and Desor have given the generic characters and a 
list of the 8j)eciea of EvhinidHi hut do not divide the genera of the 
normal division into families. I propose to divide them into the 
following groups. 

The Echinida acroryntwi, or those which have a vertical dorsal 
vent, a re^lar globular body, with an inferior central circular mouth, 
armed with conical jaws, furnished with five elongate acute teeth, and 
with the ambulacra forming continuous vertical bands from the mouth 
to the vent. They may he divided into the following families. 

I. Tubercles of cpinea perforated; spines elongate; body circular. 

Fam, 1. CiDARiDAi. 

Ambulacra narrow, formed of double pores; interambulocrol 
plates few, with a single large tubercle; spines thick, solid. 
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1. Cidaris. Teasera even-topped. 

2. Goniocidarie. Tessera bevelled on the edge.—0. piHillaris, 

Fam. 2. Diademad^.. 

Ambulacra narrow, of one scries of double pores; intcrambulacral 
pbues numerous, with two or more rows of tubercles ; spines slender, 
oficn tubular. 

1. J^fvopyf^a. llody de[)rosscd ; nmbulacral area with very small 
crowded tubercles, bearing ^ cry thin spines, much smaller than the 
intcrambulacral 8j)ines and tubercles; intcrambulacral area with 
smoolli bands. 

2. Gareha. Body depressed; ambulacral area narrow, with two 
or four series of .small tubercles, and thin spines; intcrambulacral 
area with oblique series of large tubercles and spines, but without 
any smooth baud ; spines tubular. 

3. Diadema. Bofly globular or subdepressed; ambulacral area 
with the same sized tubercles and spines as the interambulacral area. 

II. 7\iherc1es imperforated, 

EchinidfB, Gray, 1828. 

Fam. 3. Arbactad.;e. 

Ambulacral area narrow; ambulacra narrow, with a siiigle series 
of double pores ; body circular; sjjines short, solid. 

1. Ayaritee, Upper surface of the interambulacral area without 
tubercles. 

2. Arhacia. The upper and lower surface of the intcrambulacral 
area covered with tubercles. 

Fam. 4. Hipponoid.«. 

Ambulacral area as wide as the interambulacral; ambulacra wide, 
formed of three separate vertical rows of double pores. Body cir¬ 
cular; shell thin. 

1. Amhhjpneustes, Body high; |)orou8 zones not quite regular; 
mouth small, entire.— A, ovum, 

2. Boletia. Body depressed; porous zones regular, inner sepa¬ 
rated by a vertical series of tubercles; mouth very large, with nve 
deep slits.— B, pdeoliis. 

3. IIij)ponoi‘ (Gray, 1841). Body swollen; two outer porous 
zones regular; middle one interrupted ; mouth small, slightly cut.— 
H. Sardica, 

4. Uolopnevfdes, Body swollen; two outer porous zones regular; 
middle one separate or interrupted; mouth small, entire.— U, poris- 
simtis, 

Fam. 5. Echinid^. 

Ambulacral area half as wide as the interambulacral area, with 
two (or three) close series of double pores, placed in threes; buooal 
membrane naked ; body circular. 
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Dr, Gray on the Bchiuida. 

A. With angular pores at the junction of the plates, 

1. MespUia* 2, Microcgphus, 3, Saltnacis, 4. Temnopleurus, 

B. Without any pores at the angles of the plates. 

5. Echinus. C. Psammechinus. 7. Ueliocidaris. 

Faitt. r». ECHINOMETUADi«. 

Ainbulaoral area only half as wide as the interambnlacral area; 
anibulacrnl pores in groups of four or more, forming an arched series 
round the ambulacral tubercles. 

A. Body circular. 

1. Strongylocentrotus. Spines equal, subulate, short. 

B. Body oblong, 

2. Echinometra. Spines subulate, subequal. 

3. Holocentronotus. Spines of back elongate, subtriangular; of 
the oral side large, spathulate. 

4. Colobocrntrofus. Spines of the back \er}^ short, truncated; of 
the oral side spathulate. 

Dr. Gray described the following species, which he regards as new, 
from the British Museum Collection. 

Genus Cidaris. 

* Spines smooth or granular, 

1. Cidaris ORNATA. 

Depressed. Tubercles of interambnlacral area rather distant; 
spines lanceolate, subulate, depressed, white, red-ringed ; base with 
series of small red spots and with regular longitudinal series of gra¬ 
nules; each side with one, and the upper surface* of the base with two 
series of white angular spines; spinules white, with a central red 
streak.— Hab, East Indian Seas. 

** Spines verticillate-spinose, 

2. Cidaris verticillata. 

Depressed. Interambulacral tubercles rather far nj)art; spines of 
upper surface rather elongate (about as long as the diameter of the 
body), subulate, smooth; some subulate at the top, others with 
scattered conical spines, others obliquely truncated, cupped, and 
spinose at the tip ; si)ine8 of lower surface shorter, cylindrical, trun¬ 
cated, granular near the tip; those of the oral surface much spotted, 
truncated, compressed and largely granular near the end. 

Hab. -? 

3. Cidaris annulata. 

^ Orange. Bather depressed. Interambulacral tubercles of moderate 
siie, far apart; spines elongate, subulate, tapering, retl and white 
ringed; Buprabasai ring white; with longitudinal ridges. The ridges 
of rile lower half of the spines spinulose and with scattered laiger 
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spines; sometimes placed in lines. The dorsal spines sometimes 
truncated and slightly cupped at the tip; ambulacral spinules nar¬ 
row, fiat. 

Hah. West Indies. 

d. ClDAIUS Sl'lNIILOSA. 

luteranihulacrnl tubercles small, very far apart; K})ine8 elongate, 
fusiform, red-brown, with close squamone longitudinal ridges luid 
8cnttere(l subverticillate acute and small spines; the dorsal spines 
truncated, cupped arid sjiiiiose at the end; ambulacral spinules 
narrow.— Hah. - ? 

Genus Astropyga. 

r>. Asthopyga depresha. 

Shell depressed, \cry tliin ; ambulacra swollen; intcrambulacral 
area with a very wide suiooth band in the middle and on each side 
of the u[)per part; the lower part of the centre of each area with 
three oblique series of larger tubercles; ovarian plate broad, trian¬ 
gular.— JMi. -? 

Genus Garelia. 

Ambulacra broad; the pairs of pores crowded, so as to form two, 
or rarely three, scries ; ambulacral area narrow, upper part with four 
series of small, and lower ])art with two or four scries or rather larger 
tubercles; spines of ambulacral area bristlt‘-likc, very slender; in- 
tcrarnbulocral area with several ohhcpie series of larger tuherelrs, 
without any smooth hand ou the back near the crown; ovarian 
plates moderate, triangular. 

* Ambulacra convex; area linear; apinee elongate^ mhulate, hollow^ 
covered with whorU of lunceolate ecalea. 

6 , Garelia jKauALis. 

Ambulacra convex ; ambulacral area with two series of tuberclcM*, 
the outer scries rather the largest, rather narrowed below ; upper 
side of ambulacral area with 5*5 oblique series of larger tuberdes ; 
ovarian plate elongate trigonal; spines purple, or purple and white 
ringed. 

Far. a. With spines pale, white-ringed. 

Far. ft. Si)incs purple; underside obscurely jmle banded. 

Far, y. Spines purple, not banded. 

Hah, Mauritius. 

Ambulacra flat; area wide, with four or five seriea of 

near vertex narrow, with two aeries of tubercles below} spines 

subulate^ tapering, longitudinally striated. 

7. Garelia clavata. 

Intcrambulacral area with four oblique series of larger tubercles; 
ambulacra slightly raised; the upper part of the area near the crown 
broad; each side with two or four or six series of small tubercles j 
the lower part narrow, with a single series of rather larger tuberclea. 
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Genus Toreumatica. 

• Tramverse sutural grooves wide and deep; hack granular, 

H. ToREUMATICA IlARnWK’KII. 

Transverse bulural groove deep, wide; tessera of interambulacral 
area high, about twice as broad as high, with one large and several 
scattered unerpial smaller tubercles. 

Uab, - '{ Presented by General Hardwicke. 

** Trarmwrsp sutural grooves narraw and small; back equally 

granular, 

9. Toreumatica granulosa. 

Transverse sutural groove narrow and shallow; interanibulacrnl 
tessera with a siibcentral row of large, and numerous nearly equally 
sc’Attered smaller tubercles. Near the circumfereuee the secondary 
tubercles become more distinct. Base coiica\e. 

Uab, -? 

*** Transverse sutural grooves indisttart; hack equally tubercular, 

10. Torkumatk A Uekvesii. 

Depressed, thin ; tessera of interanibulaeral area with a single series 
of large, and several unequal-sized smaller tubercles. Tlnder-side 
rounded, concave in the middle; andiulaeral area with two, inter¬ 
ambulacral area with three rows of suhequal tubercles; holet between 
tessera distinct, between ambulacra! t^^ssern circular and deep. 

Hab, China. Presented by J. It. lleeves, Esq. 

♦♦♦A Transverse sutural grooves indistinct; hack with a smooth band^ 
near the suture between the interambulacral areas, 

11. Toreumatica concava. 

Depressed, thin; middle between two interambulacral areas on 
the back smooth; interambulacral tessera with a few' unequal tuber¬ 
cles near the ambulacra. Uuder-side deeply concave, largely tuber¬ 
cular; ambulacral area with two, interambulacral with three series of 
large tubercles.China. 

BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 

January 10, 185(i,—Colonel Madden, President, in the Chair. 

The following ]»Apers were read :— 

I. '‘On some Species of Epilobium,** by Charles C. Babington, 
M.A., F.K.S. &c. (See page 236.) 

2* “ Observations on the Pollen Tube, its growth, histology, and 
physiology,** by P. Martin Duncan, M.B. Lond., F.G.8. &c. 

IV author details experiments made on Tigndia conchijlora. In 
this plaid the style and stigma arc at least 4 inches in lengtli, and 
after the lapse of fourteen hours from the application of pollen-grains, 
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hundreds of pollen-tubes may be seen in the centre of the style, many 
in the axis of the ovnry, and generally one in each micropyle. The 
following is a summary of the results of many experiments on this 
plant : — 

1. The pollen-tnbe grows at the rate of an inch in four hours, and 
under very favourable circumstances (as under great heat and moist¬ 
ure) twice as rapidly. 

2. Tlie pollen-tube is not n simple tubular prolongation of the 
inner membrane (intine) of the pollen-grain, except to a certain 
distance. It is in reality composed of a scries of cells, the first of 
winch IS formed from the intine, the second is formed wdtliin the 
papillose cells of the stigma, the third near the axis of the style, and 
the others at varying distances. The last cell is usually at th(‘ spot 
in the ovary where the tube perforates the cell-wall of the ovary to 
enter (Ijo canal of the micropyle of the ovule. Each cell is divided 
from that abmc and below by a more or less perfect involution of the 
e.xtcrnal cell-wall. 

3. The pollen-tube passes through tlic stigma by a regular process 
of cell-growth. Aftemards cell after cell is added to the tube by 
a process of division, each cell performing its function independently. 

4. No germinal vesicles exist in the embryo-sac of the Tigndia ; 
the pollen-tube effuses its contents into the sac with whose granular 
contents a mixture occurs, and the embryo is evolved out of this 
mixture. 

3. '‘Notes on the Chaulmoogra Seeds of India,by Charles Mur¬ 
chison, M.D., M.R.C.P.L. 

K bland fixed oil from these seeds, furnished by Hie Chaulmoogra 
odoratat Roxb., is used by the natives of India iu various cutaneous 
diseases. 

4. “On the GuttaPcrcha plant of India,” by Dr. Cleghorn. 

Records the discovery of it in several parts of Peninsular India. 

5. “Notice of the Flowering of Agave americana,'' by Joseph 
Lister, F.R.C.S.E. 

In 18.55, at an age of at least fifty years, the Aloe flowered, and 
afterwards a small offshoot appeared above the earth, which, instead 
of being a small leafy repetition of its parent, bore no leaves, but two 
flowers like those produced a few months previously by the central 
stem. This offshoot consisted of a succulent unaerground stem, 
about 10 inches long, connected with the underground part of the 
main plant. It was also found that there were about a dozen other 
offshoots struggling upwards through the earth, terminated by pale 
green buds, which, in the case ot two that I dissected, contained 
rudimentary flowers. Thus the whole constitution of the Aloe appears 
to have been remarkably affected with a tendency to flowering; and 
just as the part above ground shot forth a stem with a multitude of 
flower-buds, so the underground portion, instead of sending out a few 
sprouts terminating in leaf-buds, produced a dozen or more offshoots 
ending in flower-buds and destitute of leaves. 
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6. *‘0n the Flowering of Plants, &c., in the Isle of Wight,** by 
Br. T. Bell Salter. 

7. ** List of Plants in flower, in the open air, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ryde, Isle of Wight, in November 1855,” by Dr. T. Bell 
Salter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the Earliest Stages in the Development of Pelagia noctiluca. 

By Dr. A. Kroun. 

In the December number of Muller’s ‘ Archiv,* Dr. A. Krohn 
has given a remarkable positive jiroof of the existence amongst 
the Medusae of a direct reproduction, without that intervention of 
polype-like gemmiparous forms which constitutes what is called 
the ‘^alternation of generations” in thesi' animals. This mode of 
reproduction appears to be of exceedingly rare occurrence in the 
Medmee. It has hitherto been observed only in two species besides 
the Pelagia noctiluca ; namely in jEginopsis medtlerranea (by 
Muller), and in Trachynema ciliatum (by Gegenbaur). After 
repeatedly observing young MeduscB, which, from their general 
characters, appeared to belong to the genus Pelagia, the author, in 
the winter of 1853-54, met with individuals in a more advanced 
state, which proved that they were the young of the coinmon Medi¬ 
terranean P, noctiluca; and as in their earlier stage they agreed 
perfectly with the young of Medusa aurita, which had Jiot long 
been detached from their polype-like nurses, he naturally concluded 
that Pelagia noctiluca did not differ essentially in its mode of repro¬ 
duction from the other Medusida*, Subsequently, however. Dr. 
Krohn met with individuals in a far lower stage of development, the 
youngest of which were of such simple structure that it appeared to 
him they could not be far from the embryonic state, and he therefore 
considered it important to ascertain in what form the embryo q^uitted 
the egg. With this view he examined numerous females without 
success, and was therefore compelled to have recourse to artificial 
impregnation. His first attempts failed, but in the month of April 
he succeeded in his object. Segmentation commenced in the ova 
within a few hours after impregnation, and the first free embryo was 
seen in the thirty-second hour. 

The embryos exhibited an unexpected form. They were always 
considerably elongated, sometimes oval or oblong, sometimes very 
long, slender, and cylindrical. They measured from ^ to 1 millim. 
in length; the anterior extremity is closed and rounded, whilst the 
other appears paore or less truncated, and exhibits an extremely small 
round opening (the mouth), wliich leads into a well-marked roundish 
Cavity (the stomach), occupying the hinder third of the body. The 
embryos appear semitransparent, in conseijuence of a delicate whitish 
coat, which covers the limpid substance ot the body. This is closely 
set with fine short cilia, by the action of which the little creatures 
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swim pretty rapidly* with a coufitaut rotatiou upon their longitudinal 
axb. 

The development of the embryo takes place by a gradual widening 
of the hinder part, which thus acquires a bell-like form, the stomach 
becomes much larger, and the oial orifice, which was dejuessed iu 
the embryo, becomes considerably protruded. On the third day, 
the liinder margin of Ihe hell-shaped umbrella exhibits eight small 
rounded lobes, at the same time that eight corresponding appendi¬ 
cular sacs are deieloped from the stomach. Shortly afterwards the 
marginal lobes increase considerably m length, and acquire a some¬ 
what quadrangular form, with their margins slightly indented , and 
at these indentations the rudiments of the marginal corpuscles (oceilt) 
make their ajipcarance. At this stage the mouth has become much 
larger, and makes its appearance at the extremity of a short tubular 
process,—the rudimentary stalk of the tour arms possessed by the 
perfect animal. The motion of the jonng animal through the 
water is slower than at first j hut it is still principally effected by the 
action of cilia, although the umbrella occasionally expands and con¬ 
tracts, producing an undulation of the marginal lobes. 

The further progress of the young Mefltiaa to the condition in 
which Dr. Krohn first observed it, consists in the growth of the mar¬ 
ginal lobes, and esqiecially of the lappets into whiwi they are divided 
by the central indentation, the disappearance of the cilia, the ap¬ 
pearance of crystalline bodies in the marginal corpuscles, the greater 
development of the base of the oral tentacles, and the diminution 
of the height of the umbrella. At this pericKl also the whitish 
coat of the embryo disappears, whilst the urticatiiig organs are 
developed. 

The author followed the further development of the young Pelatfia 
until it had acquired (he eight additional ventricular sacs characteristic 
of the mature animal and the eight marginal tentacles; but he ob¬ 
serves, that four of these had attained a length equal to the diameter 
of the disk, whilst the other fbur were still rudimentary. The stalk 
of the oral anna was longer and larger, but the arms themselves were 
but slightly developed.— W. S. Dallas. 

DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF SWIFT. 

Cypselus OALiLiEENsis, Aiitinori. 

C. cauda brevissima, subfurcata: corpore nigro-virescentc, nitore 

metallico perlucido: froutc dilute albida: gula ct regione supra- 

raudali alhis: pogotiio extemo pritnm remigis albo limhato. 

The third part of last year’s ‘Naumannia* contains a communica¬ 
tion fVom the Marchesc Oratio Antinori, describing this apparently 
new Swift,’* which was discovered by him in Palestine, on the borders 
of the Sea of Galilee. Two specimens were procured,— €ypielu$ apus 
and C. melba ; and Ilirundo daurica, rupeetris and ru»tica were breed¬ 
ing abundantly near the same locality. Its similarity to a South 
Amcan species (C. leucorrhow, Sleph. ex LeVaill. Ois. d’Afir. 
244. fig. 2) is commented upon; but it is hardly probable that it 
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should be identical with a bird from so different a country. The 
Indian species that approaches it most nearly is C. Jeuconyjcy Blyth; 
but it appears distinct fVom that and all other Asiatic species with 
which we are acquainted. The zoology of the Holy Land—especially 
1st ornithology—^is, in fact, very little known ; and it is rnueti to be 
wished that, amongst the crowds of English who yearly \isit that 
country^ some would turn their attention to this interesting but 
neglected subject.—P. L. S. 


METKOHOtOQICAL OliSEllVATIONS FOR JAN. 185C. 

Chitwick .—January 1. Overcast: cloudy. 2. Foggy: exceedingly fine: alight 
rain, 3. Fine : uniformly overcast : fine. 4. Cloudy and mild : overcast: rain a< 
night. 5. Uain : densely overcast: rain. 6. Clourly : rain. 7. Cloudy ; foggy : 
cloudy. H. Densely overcast: cloudy and cold. 9. Diizzly : rain and sleet: rain 
at night. 10. Cloudy and cold • clear and frosty. 11. Frosty : cloudy ; frosty. 12. 
Cloudy : sunshine occasionally: cloudy. 13. Clear and fiosty; fine. 14. Dry and 
frosty. 15. Sharp frost: clear: One. 10. Fine : rain and fog: cloudy. 17. Over¬ 
cast: cloudy: ram. 18. Slight rain : cloudy. 19. Hain : heavy clouds. 20,2). 
Densely overcast . heavy clouds: slight rain. 22. Densely cloinled: rain. 23. 
Low clouds: bright sun at intervals: cloudy and windy. 24. Densely clouded 
and boisterous: rain; lightning at night. 25. Overcast: fine. 20. Very fine: 
rain. 27, Fine ; frosty, 28. Frosty; overcast: haii-sliowcr : fine. 29. Clear 
and frosty: fine: sharp frost. 30. Frosty: fine: cloudy and cold; frosty. 31. 


Clear ami frosty : cloud> : frosty. 

Mean temperature of the month . 38® 13 

Mean temperature of Jan. 1855 . 33 *45 

Mean temperature of Jan. for the last thirty years . 30 *94 

Average amount of rain in Jan, . 1'690 inch. 


Boitm ,—January 1. Cloudy. 2. Foggy. 3. Fine. 4. Cloudy: rain r.M. 5. 
Cloudy: rain A.M. 0. Fine. 7. Cloudv, 8. Cloudy; rain p.m. 9,10. Fine. 
11. Fine: snow A.M. 12—10. Fine. 17,18. Cloudy; rain p.m. 19. RainA.M. 
20* Cloudy: rain c.m. 21. Kain a.jm. and p.m. 22. Fine. 23. Rain a.m. 24. 
Cloudy: ram A.M. 25. Fine. 20. Cloudy: rain a.m. 27. Fine. 28. Fine train 
and mow p.m. 29. Fine. 30,31. Cloudy. 

Sandwich Man»c, Orkney ,—January 1. Cloudy a.m. and p.m. 2. Damp a.m. 
and P.M. 3. Cloudy a.m. : damp p.m. 4. Cloudy a.m. and p.m. 5. Damp a.m. : 
rain P.M. 0. Damp a.m. and p.m. 7. Rain a.m. and c.m. 8. Sleet-showers a.m . 
hail-showers p.m. 9. Snow-showers a.m. : clear, frost p.m. 10, Snowing a.m. ; 
snow-showers p.m. 11. Snow-showers a.m. : snow-drift p.m. 12. Bright a.m. ; 
thaw, showers p.m. 13. Cloudy a.m. and p.m. 14. Cloudy a.m. ; fine, cloudy 
P.M. 15. Cloudy, frost A.M. ; fine, cloudy P.M. IG. Cloudy a.m. : fine, cloudy 
P.M. 1 1. Damp A.M. : rain p.m. 18. Clear a.m. ; fine, clear p.m. 19. Frost a.m, : 
rain i\m. 20. Bright a.m.: hail-showers p.m. 21. Bright, frost a.m. : clear, 
frost P.M. 22. Clear, frost a.m. : clear p.m. 23. Sleet a.m. : clear, fine p.m. 
24. Cloudy a.m. : cloudy, fine p.m. 25. Cloudy a.m. : showers p.m. 26. Showers 
A.M.; sleet-showprs p.m. 27. Clear a.m.; showers p.m. 28. Showers a.m, ; 
tnow-sbowers p.m. 29. Snow-showers a.m. and p.m. 30, 31. Bright a.m. : 


anow-showers p.m. 

Mean temperature of Jan. for twenty-nine previous years ... 38®'38 

Mean temperature of this month ..... 38 *00 

Mean temperature of Jan. 1855 .... 38 *16 

Average quantity of rain in Jan. for fifteen previous years ... 4*24 inches. 


The remarkable depression of the barometer here on the 28rd» 24th and 25lh is 
worthy of observation, ooupled with the fact, that the gale which it indicated did 
not reach Orkney, or the N. of Scotland, while it was violent in England. The 
first two of theae days were really fine here, and marked so in the Register. 
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XXIV.—0/1 the Theory of tfw Fecundation of the Ovum. 

By H. CLArAiii:DE*. 

One of the first discoveries wliicli followed th(‘ invention of the 
microscope^ or at all events one of which nuvdi*. the most 

noise in the world, was the discovery by Ludwig von Ham men 
of the sperrnatozoids in the seminal fluid. This was the com¬ 
mencement of a new a;ra in the physiology of fecundation, an 
aera however which must unfortunately be characterized rather 
by the accumulation of fruitless theories, than by the discovery 
of a great number of facts. These sperrnatozoids, these mobile 
particles of the animal semen, were at first raised to the rank of 
independent beings, as spermatic aninialcula, and although their 
title to this place in the series of beings is nowadays pretty 
generally disputed, this antiquated opinion is still far from 
being completely banished from the domain of science. The 
theories took their course, and Guutin did not hesitate to attri¬ 
bute to the animalcula of the human semen, the actual figure of 
Homo sapiens. Others made them penetrate into the ova and 
form the embryo. Andry f, mixing poetry with matters with 
which it had nothing to do, related how^ each spermatozoid 
arrives in the ovary and jienetratcs into the egg, by passing 
through a little door, which it pulls after it and shuts with the 
assistance of its tail. He even went so far as to represent these 
little creatures engaging in sanguinary combats at the door of 
the ovum, and disputing each other^s right of entrance with such 
determination that many lost their arms and legs. Hence arise 

♦ Translated from the Biblioth^que Univorselle dc Geni^ve for August 
1855* p. 284, by W. S. Dallas, FX.8. 

t Vallisneri, Istoria della Generasione delF Uomo e degii Animaii. 

1721. 

Am. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Ser, 2. VoLxv’ii. 10 
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miscarriages and deformed children. Leeuwenhoeok contented 
himself with conveying them into the uterus, where they changed 
their skins like caterpillars and became transformed into men. 
Lastly, to come to modern times, according to Prevost and 
Dumas*, the nervous system of the embryo is a product of the 
zoosperm, whilst the plastic and irritable organs are formed at 
the expense of the ovum. 

For a long period warm disputes prevailed between the otfisU 
and the spet'maitsts, 'J'he principal representatives of the former 
w^rc Malpighi, Aiitome Valhsnent, Haller J and Bonnet 
Their greatest stumbling-block was the part to be assigned to 
the seminal fluid. Bonnet and llallcr imagined that it might 
constitute the nourishment of the embryo. It is for this reason, 
according to them, that a mule has long ears, because the semen 
of his father, the Ass, contains a large quantity of quintessence 
of ear, &c. They did not trouble themselves with the obstacles 
which this opinion might throw in the way of the theory of the 
inclusion of germs. Some even refused to admit that the sper- 
matozoids were of any importance; like D. Parsons 1|, who de¬ 
clared it to be ^'an extreme nonsense to believe that those 
insignificant creatures called spermatic animalcules could con¬ 
tribute in any way to propagation. Daubeiiton and Needham^ 
only regarded them as a product of the decomposition of the 
semen ; and we owe some gratitude to Bonnet and Qleichen** 
for having demonstrated by experiment that the seminal fluid of 
hybrids was incapable of fecundation because it contained no 
spermutozoida, which however has not prevented Sir Everard 
llomc tt in our own century from denying their existence 
entirely. 

Nevertheless the spermatists appear to have carried the ridi¬ 
culous still further than the ovists. As a foretaste we have 
already given a sketch of Andry^s romances. He attributed the 
nature of the animals to their spermatozoids; thus those of the 
sheep lived in flocks even while still in the testicle and epidi¬ 
dymis. Santanelli regarded them as cylindrical spirits with five 
points. But the first spermatist was undoubtedly Aristotle 

* Aiinales cles lienees Naturelles, ii. 

t Op. cit. sup. 

I lilementa rhysiologiae Corporis humatii. Lausaanse, 1757-176(». 

\ Consid^tions iur les corps orgaaisi^s. 

II Philosophical Obsen ations on the Analogy between the Propaffition 
of Animids and that of Vegetables. 1752. 

If Notes des non voiles rechercbes sur les d^uvertes microseopioues de 
TAbb^ Spallanzani. Londres, 176^. 

*♦ Abnandl. Uber die Samen- und Inlusiontthiercbcn. 1788. 

tt Lectures on Comparative Anatomy^ voL v. 1828. 

tt See his works Tlepl rrjt ytvtortm and Iltpl papUdv, 
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who declares that the actual procreant element is the male, 
whilst the female element only furnishes nouriahinent. The 
ovists, as well as many spermatists, were partisans of the theory 
of the preformation or evolution of germs, a theory which soon 
gave place to that of metamorphosis. Bonnet himself appears 
to have had a tendency this way, for he puts forward the idea, 
that the air, the water, the earth and every solid body, are 
magazines containing germs. The same germs, which, passing 
into plants produce buds and flowers, give birth to embryos 
when they penetrate into the ovaries of animals *. In reality 
this is not far from the opinion of Heraclitus, who maintained 
that the germs were diffused everywhere, and that they were 
developed as soon as they arrived in the proper sexual organa. 
Pcrrault, Needham, BuflTon and Treviranns merely worked out 
this kind of panspermism in various directions, until Okenf 
imagined that these universally diffused germs were to be found 
in the Infusoria. 

It must be confessed that the imagination of our forefathers 
was very prolific in the fabrication of theories of generation 
which often approached pretty closely to the ridiculous, or at all 
events to the comic. However, all these beautiful edifices 
crumbled one after the other by their own weight, and of late 

J ^ears there appeared to be a tacit agreement between physio- 
ogists, by which they engaged to steer clear of this subject until 
they had facts before tliem. But in the absence of facts, it was 
necessary to rest contented with the general ignorance, which 
however was soon veiled in a tinsel cloak, by having recourse to 
a force, that deus ex machind which physicists, chemists, phy¬ 
siologists and other philosophers use and abuse in accounting 
for that which they cannot explain. 

People accordingly admitted a dynamic action of the zoo¬ 
sperm. This arrived at the ovum, without however penetrating 
into its interior, as Andry^s little door did not exist ; and by its 
simple presence, in virtue of a force belonging to its predicate 
of spermatozoid, fecundation was effected, but no one knew very 
well how or why. The embryologist Bischoff was one of the 
principal defenders of this dynamism, which, indeed, was nothing 

*** The author here appears to have mistaken Bonnet’s meaning m some 
unaccountable manner; his statements seem to have a directly opposite 
tenilency. Thus in stating his hypothesis of the universal diffusion of 
germs he says, they only become developed when they meet w ith suitable 
tttatrkses, or bodies of the same natureand in a subsequent iiassagc be 
adds, it is only the germs which contain organic wholes, of the same 
kind as that into w’hich they are introduced, that are developed thei‘e.”— 
W. S B. ^ 

t Die Zeugung. Bamberg, 1605. 


19 * 
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but a reproduction of Harvey^a * ideas, when he compated the 
action of the spermatozoids upon the ovum to that of the mag¬ 
net upon iron, or when, with Osiandcr and Treviranus, he called 
it a contagion. 

The reign of the old theories appeared to be repudiated for 
ever, and it was scarcely expected that the y would soon have 
raised their lu'ads again to claim the attention of true observers, 
no longer taking the title of theories, but rather that ot facts, 
and demanding no other judges than eyes and a sound intellect. 
This is nevertheless what took place. As early as 1810^ a distin¬ 
guished English observer, Dr. Harryf, in a memoir on the em- 
bryogeny of th(‘ llubbit, devoted a chapter to the fecundation of 
the ovum, and asserted that he had seen tliis take place under 
his eyes. According to him th(* germinal vesicle of the ovum of 
the Uabbit niMther dissolves nor bursts, us was generally sup¬ 
posed ; but at a period preceding that of fecundation it becomes 
tilled with cells, which render it opake, and then proceeds in 
the direction of the periphery, towards the zu7ta pellucida {trans¬ 
parent membrane). I'he latter presents on attenuation or an 
orifice at the point approached by the vesicle. This, at least, is 
what Barry asserts that he has seen several times in perfectly 
ripe ovules, even ante eoitum. The form of the orifice in 
question was sometimes such as to suggest the idea of a rent or 
cleft in the membrane; in other cases it appeared as though 
there had betm a previous attenuation of the membrane. Sub- 
se^|uently^ Dr. Burry again described this phaenomenon in 
greater detail. With him the nucleolus of the germinal spot is 
a peculiar substance which he calls the hyaline. In this hyaline 
resides tlie force (the explanation again leaves nothing to be 
desired I) which drives the vesicle towards the zona pellucida. 
When the germinal vesicle comes in contact with the membrane 
of the egg it bursts, and at the same time an opening is formed 
in the latter {zonapellucida). All this is the work of this hya- 
linic energy ! However, an opening, whether formed or not by 
the action of the liyaline, was observed in 1840 by Barry in the 
ovum of the Rabbit, and on one occasion he even perceived in 
this aperture an object ^^mueb resembling a spermatozoon/^ All 
these phienomena of course take place before the formation of 
the chorion, that is to say in the ovary, or in the uppermost part 
of the oviduct. Two or three years afterwards Barry § announced 
positively that he had seen not only an object much resembling 
a spermatozoon,^^ but actually true zoosperms in the ova of 

♦ Exercit. de Generatione Anim. 1651. 

t Phil. aVans. 1840. 

t Miiller** Archiv, 1851. 

^ Phil. Trans. 1843. 
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the Rabbit. Important as this assertion was^ it did not make 
much noise in the world, Barrydiscovery passed a^ain into 
the shade and no one took it up on the Continent. Bisehoff ♦ 
contented himself with mentioning it rep(‘atcdly as erroneous 
and describing it as n mere product of the imagination [Gchurt 
dcr Phantasie). 

For twelve years Barry's discovery slumbered. At the end of 
this time one of his countrymen, also a good observer, Dr. Nel¬ 
son t, of Glasgow, revived the question by publishing an obser¬ 
vation analogous to that of liarry, although relating to a vci*y 
diflFercnt animal,—an intestinal worm, the Ascaris of the Cat 
{Ascarts mystax)^ According to Nelson tlic ova of this worm, 
at the period when fceundutioii takes place, arc entirely destitute 
of vitelline membrane, and possess no envelope of anjr kind. 
They are, generally, triangular, or rather pyramidal in form, in 
consequence of their being pressed against one another in the 
oviduct. Nevertheless their margins arc suflicicntly well marked, 
in consequence of the cohesion of tlie yelk : at one of the angles 
alone the outline is less distinct, for which reason NeJson gives 
this angle the name of the broken edge." After co])ulation, 
the spermatozoids, wdiich, in consequence of their form, the 
author denominates spermatic cells," penetiate into the ovi¬ 
duct, reach the ova and insinuate themselves into the substance 
of the vitclluH. According to Nelson, this penetration of the 
spermatozoids into the ovum takes place at any point of the sur¬ 
face, and even at several points on the same ovum at once; but 
he remarks that the spermatozoids appear to prefer the ‘^broken 
edge" for this purpose. As soon as they arc in the egg, the 

spermatic cells " begin to clisap])car, probably by dissolution, 
and their place is occupied by a transparent liquid. In this 
phaenomcnon consists the whole .system of fecundation. The 
ovum immtidiatcly begins to undergo modifications. The vitellus 
acquires a spotted ajijiearanee, previously noticed by lleichert 
in StrongyJuSf and considered by that anatomist as the result of 
the formation of cells in the interior of the yelk ; the existence 
of those cells m this Ascaris is completely denied by Nelson. 
The germinal vesicle bursts, and its disappearance is immediately 
followed by a modification of the granules of the vitellus, which 
become transparent. After this transformation Nelson proposes 
to give them the name of embryonal grannies. In the interior 
of the egg, a cell with a nucleus and nucleolus is formed; these 
ore the blastodermic vesicle and spot. Whilst these things arc 

* Kntwickelungsgcscblclitc dcs Kaninchcneies, 1842,—des Iluiidocies, 
1B46,—dea Meerschw’cinchenK, 18«02. 

t Phil. Trsnsi. 1852, part 2. 
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taking place, the chorion is formed, and the egg continuea ad¬ 
vancing by degrees towards the period of its segmentation and the 
formation of the embryo. The action produced upon the ovum 
by the spennatozoids is consequently, according to the Glasgow 
pnysiologist, of a triple nature:—1. A pi-eservative action, inas¬ 
much as they prevent the destruction and disappearance of the 
vitelline granules, and their indiscriminate mixture with the 
elements of the germinal vesicle and spot, which, according to 
him, inevitably takes place when the ova arc not fecundated; 
2. A destructive solvent action, in consequence of which the 
vitelline granules and germinal vesicle are gradually dissolved at 
the expiration of a certain time; and 3. A transforming action 
by which the vitelline granules arc metamorphosed into em¬ 
bryonic granules. 

It was reserved for a third English philosopher to assist in the 
formation of the new edifice, by the announcement of the entrance 
of the spermatozoid into the ovum in a third class of animals, 
namely the llcptilcs. Newport* in his first memoir on the re¬ 
production of the Batrachia, had referred to various experiments 
which he had made with the view' of throwing discredit upon the 
opinion that the spermatozoids could penetrate into the ovum, 
which he regarded as possessing but little probability. But a 
year-aud-a-half afterwardst be recalled his previous opinion in a 
remarkable memoir, in which he stated that he had positively 
seen spermatozoids, not only within the outer membranes of the 
ovum of the Frog, but actually in immediate contact with the 
vitelline membrane. The spermatozoids had their heads always 
directed towards the centre of the ovum and their toils towards 
its periphery, as though they wished to penetrate still further. 
The first consequence of the fecundation thus effected, consists, 
according to Newport, in the formation of a chamber between 
the vitelluB and the vitelline membrane at one extremity of the 
egg, and the segmentation of the yelk then commences. In a 
note written subsequently to the communication of his paper to 
the Royal Society f, Newport announces that ho had actually 
observed the passage of the spermatozoids through the mem¬ 
branes of the ovum and their arrival in the interior of the 
vitcllus, lie remarks that the penetration docs not take place 
through a particular opening, but through any point of the sur¬ 
face of the chorion, The spermatozoa,^^ he says, do not reach 
the yelk of the Frog^s egg by any special orifice or c^al in the 
envelopes, but pierce the substance of the envelopes at any part 
with which they may happen to come into contact.^^ 

* Phil Trans. 1B61. t Phil Traus. 1853, part 2. 

t Phil Trans. 1853, part 2. p. 271 (note). 
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Theie three discoveries of the penetration of the spermatosoids 
into the ovum were soon to be followed by several others. In 
fact^ we are arriving at the moment when this new theory, or 
rather, this resurrection of antiquated ideas now founded upon 
observation, was to excite general interest, and bring into the 
arena all the distinguished names of which physiology can 
boast. 

Shortly after Newport's discovery, there appeared at Konigs- 
l)crg a work by a M. Keber* of Intersburg,—a work which 
came forth with the pretension that it would change the face of 
science, and convulse with astonishment, not only Konigsberg, 
not only Germany or Europe, but the whole world. The work 
was published in two languages, German and Latin, in order 
that no one should have an excuse for want of knowledge of the 
new doctrine, for ignorance of the truth. I sliall prove by 
innumerable observations,^^ is the pompous announcement of 
Keber in his preface, that no animal fecundation takes place but 
when the spermatozoids penetrate into the ovum, divide in the 
vitelluB and form the nuclei of the cells of the new organism. . .. 
I feel all the weight of this bold assertion; I know that I am 
about by this means to place myself in opposition to the Cory¬ 
phaei of science, and that more than one, offended at hearing 
such an absurdity, will throw this work aside contemptuously, 
without reading it, or perhaps at the utmost, will grant it a 
place in the series of scientific curiosities. But 1 have carefully 
and conscientiously convinced myself of the truth of my as¬ 
sertions, upon more than 2000 eggs,^^ &c. Exclaiming, with 
Aristotle, that one must have more confidence in one's own eyes 
than in the opinions of others, Keber proceeds, without disturb¬ 
ing himself about the objections which may be raised against 
him, or di'earning that Aristotle spoke of the eyes of reason and 
not of those of the imagination. 

But let us pass to details, and first of all, to the phaenomeua 
which Keber pretends to have observed in the Naiadcm {Ano-^ 
dania, Unio). According to him, the ovum in these Mollusca is 
not enveloped simply in the cortical membrane {Schalenhaut of 
Baer); but within this there are two others,—the membrane of 
the albumen and the vitelline membrane, the former separating 
the albumen from the cortical membrane, the second from the 
vitellus. The young ova present a caecal prolongation, which 
arises from the membrane of the albumen and, piercing the cor¬ 
tical membrane, forms a projection externally. In some cases a 
fine membrane is perceptible uniting this process with the ger- 

** Ueber den Eintritt der Ssmenzelleu in das Ei, ein Beitrag zur Physio- 
logie der Zengung. 1853. 
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miaal vesicle. When the ova become larger^ the extremity of 
the csecum opens and a small quantity of albumen passes out 
from it; this is to serve as a bait to the sperinaiozoids (I I). The 
ovum then exactly resembles one of those glass flasks used in 
chemical laboratories, furnished with a rather short neck. The 
sperinatozoids arrive from all sides, allow tlicmselves to be taken 
by the bait, and penetrate into the neck of the ovum, or the 
micropyle, to employ a name now received in science. In its 
frolics the spermatozoid loses its tail, so that only its oval head 
is found in the neck of the ovum, and tliis usually occupies a 
transverse position. It is difficult to describe the ecstasy in which 
Keber was plunged at this discovery, on the day when he was 
permitted to see “ that which no mortal eye had yet contem¬ 
plated/^ Overwhelmed with enthusiasm, and believing himself 
initiated into the mysteries of creation, he concludes his first 
chapter by exclaiming (in two languages )—And the evening and 
the morning were the first day !” (Factuinquc est vespere et mane 
dies unus ! Da ward aus Morgen uud Abend der ersteTag 1)!!! 

But this is not the whole;—Keber follows the journey of his 
spermatozoids into the eggs, where be is clever enough to recog¬ 
nize them, sometimes by their foruj, sometimes by their greenish 
tint, and sometimes because they begin to jump about (probably 
they go into convulsions) under the influence of sulphate of 
sti’ychnine*. The spermatozoid has lost its tail, which greatly 
facilitates research, seeing that if it was necessary to seek for it 
in the egg, its delicacy would certainly prevent its being found. 
But we may be allowed to ask how this spermatozoid is to be 
distinguished from any otlicr granules, for it is well known the 
spermatozoids of the Anodontce are far from being of gigantic 
stature. The idea of a blackish tint being characteristic scarcely 
needs refutation. The imperfection of our best achromatic 
glasses still communicates to certain objects a tinge which varies 
according to the microscope, without taking into account the 
phtenomena of diffraction, which must occur at tlic edges of 
a small object situated in the interior of the egg. llciilet indeed 
sj'eaks of a yellowish tint in the. human spermatozoids; but he 
takes care to add, in a certain illumination.^^ Besides, as the 
old proverb De coloribus nun est dispulnndwn. However, 

Keber pretends to recognize the spermatozoid with certainty and 
pursues the investigation of its evolution. Week by week ho 
describes the changes which it undergoes, until the moment 
when it becomes decomposed into granules, which probably 

♦ It is however to be observed that it is precisely this agent that is em¬ 
ployed, ns well as chloroform and oil of bitter almonds, to deprive the 
spermatozoids of mm and other animals of their mobility. 

t Allgemeine Anatomic, p. 919. 
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afiterwardii form the nuclei of the embryonal cells. Wc shall not 
enter upon these details, m they are rather too romantic. Wo 
cannot in any case attach the least credence to them, as long as 
Kebcr does not inform us how he succeeded in determining the 
period at which Ins supposed spermatozoid entered into the 

Keber^s discovery is not confined to this. Following in Barry's 
steps, he pretends to have seen the niierojwle in the ova of the 
liabbit, and followed the spermatozoids wuich had just lodged 
there. His drawings, however, do not agree very well with those 
of the English anatomist, and it is a curious circumstance that 
he states that he met with the ovules not only in the uterus and 
oviduct, but also and especially in the abdominal cavity, in the 
mesentery, &c. He has even found them sometimes in such 
numbers in the cavity of the body, that he inquires whether it 
is not probable that these so-called ova may at a later period 
reach the uterus by some unknown migration (!). Astonishment 
will cease when we learn that Keber nevtT saw the ovule of the 
Rabbit, as has since been proved by BischofF *, These so-called 
eggs of the liabbit, covered with vibratile cilia on th(‘ir whole 
inner surface, arc a species of liydatic vesicles, furnished with a 
tubular peduncle, which have been described by Remakf under 
the name of vibratile vesicles {Wimperblasm), They are pretty 
frequently met with on the rnesogastrium and mesometnum of 
the Rabbit, as well as in the lobes of the thymus gland; and also 
in the Cat. They are, moreover, found before, during and after 
the rutting season, and both in young and old individuals. This 
last mistake is sufficient to detract remarkably from the value of 
Keber's other observations, especially as he appears to attribute 
a very peculiar importance to his discovery of the micropylc in 
the Rabbit, since he has the modt*sty to compare this discovery, 
not due to chance, but siqiported by induction, to that of the 
planet Neptune by Leverrier and Gallc (I!). And yet Keber's 
conscience was not satisfied as to his fact, for in speaking of 
these vibratile vesicles, he exclaims, '‘And if these u ere not eggs, 
I should be glad to know what they were!" 

Keber's work, notwithstanding all its faults and errors, could 
not but contain some truths, amongst which we may give the 
fii’st place to the prediction expressed in his preface, that this 
volume would astonish many people, and would be arranged by 
many amongst the curiosities of science. This is a position 
which it has since attained. Nevertheless, if it had only the 

♦ Widcrlegimg dcs von Dr. Keber bci tlen Najadent and Dr. Nelson 
bei den Asoaridcn behaunteton Emdringens der Spennntozoiden in das Ei, 
Oicssent 1853. 

t Muller’s Arduv, IHil & 18 .^ 1 . 
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merit of having called attention to the mioropylea of the ova of 
the Anodmta^ which are so easily foundi that it is sufficient to 
pass the scalpel over an ovary and place what it takes up under 
the microscope in order to see them in great numbers^ this would 
be something; but its greatest merit undoubtedly was its ener¬ 
getically inducing the combat. Thus, Bischoff, although appa¬ 
rently a protector of the quarto volume in two languages, inas¬ 
much as it was dedicated to him, could not avoid taking up the 
pen to put Keber^s inexperience into its proper place, not with¬ 
out some brusqueness. It was not so much Keber, he said, as 
Newport, and especially Nelson, that he came forward to refute; 
few would be led astray by the verbiage of the former, but the 
others were philosophers of a much more serious character. 
Indeed Nclson^s observations appeared to have nothing impro¬ 
bable about them, to those who were acquainted with the works 
of Sicbold* and Thaerf upon the Trematode worms, and those 
of Max Schultzet and Leuckart§ upon the Turbcllaria. These 
authors have proved that in these hermaphrodite animals, besides 
the vas deferens which leads from the testicle to the penis, there 
is a second canal which passes directly to the place where the 
eggs are formed at the point of union of the canals coming from 
the vitellogene and the germigenc||; from which it might be con¬ 
sidered probable that the spermatozoids passing through the 
second deferent canal may be enclosed m the ovum at the 
moment of its formation, so as to fecundate it at once, although 
these authors did not observe anything of the kind. Bischoff 
then took upon himself to refute Bany, Nelson, Newport and 
Keber. The latter had no strength for the struggle and was 
soon overthrown. The vibratilc vesicles {fVimperblasen) which 
be bad taken for eggs gave him the finishing stroke. 

Leuckart^ on his side had undertaken to show how the mi- 
cropyle is formed in the Naiades ; he had ascertained that it was 
nothing but the peduncle which attaches the young ovum to the 
stroma of the ovary, and which afterwards tears away, stiQ 
retaining the form of the neck of a bottle. T. von Hessling^^ 

* Muller’* Arohiv, 1836. t Ihid. 1850. 

t Naturgeacbichte der TurbelUrien. Greifnwald, 1851. 

^ Troscher* Arcliiv, xviii. 

II Of rather from the ovaiy and the albumcii-glaud. J. Mliller baa in 
foot proved that the so-called geriui^nc contains perfectly complete eggs, 
so that the vitellogene must descend again to the rank of albuminogens. 
Biel^ld himself, who gave these glands the names of vitellogene and ger- 
niigene, appears now to have returned to this opinion. 

^ Zttsatz lu BischoflTs Widcrlegung. He had moreover previously de- 
seribad this formation of tlie micropyle.—Handworterb. der Physiol, iv, 
Aitiele Zmgsma, 

Zeitaebrnt fur wiis. Zoologie, April 1854. 
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took upon Himself the eesy taak of proving to Keber that he had 
never seen zoosperms in the interior of the Natades, that he 
could not consequently have followed their development for 
weeks, and lastly, that the tailless spermatozoid so often seen by 
Keber occupying a transverse position in the niicropylc, was 
nothing but the inner opening of the latter. The membrane of 
the albumen and the vitelline membinne admitted by Keber, 
besides the cortical membrane m the Anodontm and Unto9, 
having no existence in reality, the neck-like micropyle could not 
be a prolongation of the former; it belongs in fact to the cortical 
membrane itself. 

Nelson’s observations, like those of Barry and Newport, were 
more difficult to refute; but we need not dilate upon the objec¬ 
tions raised against them by Bischoffi, as the latter has since 
recognized his error. We may however refer to the fact, that 
Bischoff asserted that the spermatozoids which Nelson had seen 
penetrating into the ova of Ascaris mystax were not sperma¬ 
tozoids, but epithelial productions, to which he gives the name 
of epithelial conules. These pseudospermatozoids, or epithelial 
conules, according to him, are scattered between the papilte of 
the mucous membrane of the oviduct, from which they are very 
easily detached; they are wanting, however, in the lower part of 
the oviduct (sphincter of BischoflF), and exist under the papillee of 
the uterus. The vagina presents neither papillae nor epithelial 
conulcs. 

In conclusion, Bischoff was very harsh in the tone of his refu- 
tatiou, treating the English anatomists in a somewhat patron¬ 
izing style, and scarcely honouring the unfortunate Keber with 
a few strokes of his teeth. What was the astonishment of the 
learned world, therefore, when a few months afterwards it saw 
a fresh publication of the embryologist of Giessen with the title 
—Confirmation of the penetration of the spermatozoid into 
the ovum, discovered by Newport in the Batrachia, and by 
Barry in the Babbit*.” In this work, Bischoff says, with a 
rather solemn tone, have repeated Newport's observations 
and hasten to state that I have confirmed them in every respect, 
and that there is no longer any doubt that the spermatozoids 
actually penetrate into the egg of the Frog. After convincing 
myself of this fact, I again took up the study of the ovules of the 
Babbit, and I do not hesitate in stating that I was wrong in 
contradicting Barry, and that in this case also there remains no 
doubt that spermatozoids really penetrate into the ova of these 

* Bestati^ng det von Newport bei den Batraohiem und Burry bei 
den Kaninonen behaupteten Kindringeni der Spermatozoiden hi das fii. 
Giessen, 
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Matumalia/' And elsewhere—It is consequently proved that 
Newport has the honour of having discovered this curious and 
unexpected phajnomenon of the penetration of the spermatozoid 
into the ovum, as the result of its own movements. This has 
nothing to do with the micropyle or anything of the kind; but 
these singular organic elements possess the pr()])erty, by means 
of their so-called tail, of exerting so considerable a mechanical 
effect as to enable them to traverse the layer of albumen and the 
vitelline membrane.^^ Further on again—I assert therefore 
that 1 was wrong in the opposition which I made to Dr. Barry, 
who is certainly the first who saw a spermatozoid in the interior 
of an egg in general, and of a mammalian ovum in particular, 
and to him belongs the honour of this discoveiy.^' 

Bischoff here attributes to Barry only the discovery of the 
presence of zoospcrnis in the ova, and not that of their pene¬ 
tration, because he still denies that this penetration takes place 
in the manner described by Barry, Nelson and Keber, although 
he does not dispute the presence of the micropyle in the Ano^ 
donta. The penetration of the spermatozoa into the ova of the 
Rabbit and Frog, as also the presence of the micropyle in those 
of the Anodonta, when once sanctioned by Bischoff, could not be 
again called in question ; for it certainly must have been a dis¬ 
agreeable task for the celebrated embryologist to retract his opi¬ 
nion, after having declared that the jienctration of the zoosperms 
into the ovum could only be maintained by the merest novices 
in embryology. We owe him all the more gratitude for having 
thus placed hinisell’ above the suggestions of self-esteem, and 
publicly confessed his own error. 

From the publication of this Confirmation we may date the 
epoch in which the cxiskmce of the micropyle has obtained a 
definiti; place in our physiological knowledge. Nevertheless, 
even if we suppose that Barry did not see a true micropyle, the 
honour of the discovery does not pass to Keber. As we have 
stated, Leuckart had mentioned tlie micropyle a little while 
before him, and given an exact history of its formation precisely 
in the Unios and AnodonSf a history which he has since com¬ 
pleted*. According to him, the ovarian vesicles of the Naiadee 
consist of a tolerably thick structureless membrane, on the inner 
surface of which, instead of a proper epithelium, there is a layer 
of fatty molecular corpuscles, united by a tenacious albuminous 
mass. It is in this layer that the germinal vesicle with its cha¬ 
racteristic spot is jirkt formed. This vesicle, with the mass of 
albumen which surrounds it, soon forms a swelling or lump 
on the inner surface of the ovarian vesicle. This gradually in- 


Ziiscty zii Bisdioff's Walerlegung. 
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creases in size and acquires a gmniilar consistence; it afterwards 
becomes the vitellus of the egg. Its surface condenses by 
degrees into a membrane, the vitelline membrane (cortical mem¬ 
brane of Baer), and this at a time when the mass of the vitellus 
still adheres to the stroma of the ovary (or rather to the ovarian 
vesicle) by a tolerably broad base. But tliis base goes on nar¬ 
rowing more and more, whilst the vitelline membrane continues 
its formation, until the ovum at last only adheres to the stroma 
of the ovary by a short peduncle like a ucek. A transparent 
liquid is then formed between the vitellus and the membrane, 
and the peduncle is detached from the ovary. This point of 
dehiscence is the inicropyle of the Naiades, 

Lcuekart is not the only zoologist who had pointed out the 
micropyh*/ before Keber. In 1850, J. Miiller described a canal 
traversing the external envelope of the ova of certain HolothvrWj 
particularly Thyone fmus and Ilolothuria tubulosa^ in 1851 he 
indicat('d a similar structure in the genus Ophiothnx\. In 1852 
his son Max Muller described the micropyle in the egg of Siern- 
as]ns fhalassoidcsX* All these discoveries had preceded that of 
Keber, but they had not led their authors to a theory of fecun¬ 
dation, although J. Miiller says&—The comparison of this canal 
with the micropyle of the ovule of the Phanerogamous plants 
presents itself so naturally to the mind, that 1 could not avoid 
mentioning it here;^* and Lenckart|l, in mentioning the micro¬ 
pyle in the Naiades, adds—We might almost suppose that this 
singular structure has a certain relation with the act of gene¬ 
ration.^' According to J. Miiller the micropyles of the ova of the 
llolothurice are in the cortical membrane (Schalenhauf), besides 
which there is also a vitelline membrane, Lcuckart^f positively 
denies the existence of the latter, and gives the name of vitelline 
membrane ” to that which contains the micropyle. In other re¬ 
spects he describes the formation of the mici-opylc here exactly 
as in the Naiades ;—it is the remainder of the peduncle which 
attached the ovum to the stroma of the ovary. The formation 
of the peduncle always depends upon that of the membrane, and 
as this does not exist at the point of attachment itself, it is 
clear that there always remains an opening at the place of the 
peduncle. This is the micropyle. 

But Lov6n appears to have been the first to perceive the mi¬ 
cropyle, for, in a work of his ^Yhich dates as far back as the year 

^ Metamorphose der Echinodermen, 4te Abhandl. 1850. 
t Monatsbericht cler Berbuer Akad. 1851. 
j De Vermibus quibusdum maritimis. Diss. inaug. Berlin, 1852. 

\ Ue^r die Metamornhosea der Eebiiiodermen, 4te Abhandl. p. 42. 

4 Article Zeugung in Wagner’s Handworterbuch der Physiol, iv. p. 801. 
Zustttt zu BisohoflT’s Widerleguug. 
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184f8*, I 6nd fhe doocription of the mode in which the ova are 
formed in the Modiohrim and Cardia, which agrees eJtacUy with 
that furnished by Leuckart for the Anodons, He also saw that 
the ova are prolonged into peduncles at the point where they 
adhere to the ovarian cajca. 

The completion of the ** Confirmation of BischofF was soon 
famished by the classical work of Meissner on the anatomy 
and development of Mermin albicam\, a species of Gordius, 
which when young inhabits the caterjiillars of Hyponomeuta cog- 
netteUa, and which afterwards passes into moist earth, where its 
Mnerative organs acquire their final development and repro¬ 
duction takes place. In speaking of the formation of the ova, 
Meissner inciaentally mentions the micropyle. This work is 
important, inasmuch as it sets forth the homology of the male 
and female sexual organs, and the analogy between the semen 
and the ova. The male and female generative organs of Mermis 
are, in fact, perfectly similar and consist of a very long vessel, so 
that it is impossible to distinguish the internal generative organs 
of the male Mermis from those of the female, unless by the 
microscopic examination of their contents. The upper part of 
the generative tube or vessel of the male, the part designated 
by Meissner as the testicle, is filled with round cells, as clear as 
water, and composed of an extremely delicate enveloping mem¬ 
brane, an enclosed liquid, and of a large pale granulated nucleus, 
containing a nucleolus. These are the male germ*cells (mdnn* 
liche Ketmzellen) as Meissner calls them. The nucleus of these 
cells in the course of its development exhibits a fine line on its 
surface, which soon becomes a groove and afterwards a con¬ 
striction, until at last the nucleus divides into two. The nucleole 
does not divide, but remains in one or other of the secondary 
nuclei {Tochterkem). The secondary nuclei become larger and 
divide in their turn, and the nuclei of the third scries thus 
formed follow their example, and so on, until we find germ-cells 
of the size of to ^ of a line, containing as many as twelve 
or sixteen nuclei, which all finally attain the size of the primary 
nucleus. Each of these nuclei is soon seen to acquire a clear 
border,—this is a membrane formed bv a differentiation of the 
central and peripheric parts of the nucleus. This membrane is 
constantly removing further and further from the centre, and in 
this way the secondary nuclei {Tochterkem) are converted into 
secondary cells {Tochterzellen) which completely fill the primary 
cell. The latter then bursts or becomes absorbed, and the 

* Bidrag till Onnedomen om ntveckUngen af Molluaca acephala lamel- 
libranchiata. AfUyck nr KongL Vetenski^i-Akadeinieiis Handlingar fbr 
ar 1648. 

t Zeitsehrift ftir wiss. Zoologie, December 1653. 
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iecondary cells are set free. They are frequently distributed on 
the surface of a sphere of albumcDi as is the case in the Anne* 
lida and Gasteropoda; for these cells are merely the parent- 
cells {Enimckelungszellen) of the spermatozoa. shall not 
follow the further development of the spermatozoa, as its interest 
here is but secondary, and we shall pass at once to the formation 
of the ova. The generative organs of the female, like thoi^e of 
the male, are composed of a siuiple tube or vessel, in which, 
starting from the cajcal extremity, Meissner distinguishes differ¬ 
ent parts under the names of germigene [Eierkeimstock), vitello* 
gene {Dotierstock), albuminogene (Etweissschlauch), oviduct and 
uterus. Microscopically, the germigene is exactly similar to the 
testicle, and contains perfectly diaphanous cells with nuclei and 
uucleoles. These aie the female germ-cclls, which present no 
difference from those of the male. The nucleus of each of these 
cells divides into two, then into four, eight, &c., but there is no 
simultaniious division of the nuclcole. At this point begins the 
differentiation of the male and female generative organs. At the 
bottom of the germigene the nuclei approach the wall of the cell 
containing them and push it before them, forming sacs into 
which the contents of the cell penetrate, and which by the 
gradual constriction of their base at last form secondary cells 
attached by a peduncle to the primary cell. These secondary 
cells arc the future eggs, produced by a sort of exogenous gene¬ 
ration of the female germ-cell. At this moment this bunch of 
cells passes into the vitellogene, the germ-cell or primary cell 
being in the centre, and the ova suspended like pears at its cir¬ 
cumference by means of hollow peduncles. The vitellogene is 
perfectly passive, that is to say, it does not secrete the substance 
of the vitellus. This is produced in the gcrm-cell itself, and 
penetrates through the iieduucles into the secondary cells, that 
is to say, into the ova. The membrane of the secondary cells 
thus becomes a vitelline membrane; and the nucleus becomes 
the germinal vesicle with its characteristic spot. The bunches 
of ova are placed one behind the other in the vitellogene in such 
a manner that the germ-cells always occuny the centre and the 
ova the periphery. The consequence of tnis arran^ment is the 
formation of an apparent axis in the centre of the vitellogene, an 
appearance which is owing to the succession of the germ-cells; 
to this Meissner gives the name of Jackie or raph. At the 
moment of their entrance into the albuminogene the ova detach 
themselves from the ^m-cell, and the dehiscence always takes 
place at the base of the peduncle, which remains attached to the 
ovum. The ova then become surrounded with albumen. 

Meissner did not turn his attention particularly to the fecun¬ 
dation j but, nevertheless,—and this renders his observations of 
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more value,-—he remarlc®, incidentally, that Rometimea the p©^ 
duncle remains widely open, and continues to project exte^mally 
even after the ovum is suiTOunded with albumen, so that there 
remains a means of communication between the vitcllus and the 
external world. We may, perhaps, observes Meissner, conipai^ 
this structure of the ovum with the micropylc observed by 
Leuckart, J. Miiller and Kebcr in the Naiades and IIolothun(£. 

However, a few months afterwards, a new paper by Meissner* 
made its apjiearancc, in which he not only confirms the discovery 
of a micropylc, but also that of the penetration of the sperma¬ 
tozoa into the ova of veiy different animals. The greater part 
of this work relates to the Ascaris mysta.v of the Cat, the same 
which had formed the subject of Nelson^s observations; but 
he mentions several other species of Ascarides, a StrongyluSj 
some Lumbnei, and the llabbit. Meissner describes the forma¬ 
tion of the spermatozoa and ova in the Ascarides as exactly the 
same as in Mermis albicans. The formation of the micropylc is 
due to the same circumstance. Nevertheless, he does not 
venture to regard this as a general type of development, for he 
has himself ascertained that it has exceptions. Thus, in Stron-^ 
gylus armatus the raphe, instt*ad of being an apparent axis 
formed by the succession of germ-cells, is a true rdphe. In this 
worm, the ova arc a kind of diverticula of a pear-shape, sus¬ 
pended from a single vessel or vitclligenous tube, representing 
the germ-cclls. 

Nelson had seen the spermatozoa of Ascaris penetrate 

into the ovum at all parts of its surface, and especially at one 
angle of this triangular ovum, to which he gives the name of 
the broken edge. Meissner shows, from the mode of formation 
of these ova, that they possess a vitelline membrane with a 
single aperture, through which he has himself repeatedly seen 
one or more spermatozoa penetrate. This opening, the micro- 
pyle, coincides exactly in position with the broken edge of Nelson. 
The cases in which the English anatomist thought he saw the 
penetration take place at other points, are probably to bo attri¬ 
buted to errors. The spermatozoa observed by Meissner also 
coincide with the spermatic cells of Nelson, which Bischoff de¬ 
clared to be nothing but epithelial conules. Fecundation takes 
place at the moment when the ova amve in the portion of the 
tube or sexual vessel which has already been denominated the 
albuminogene. The number of spernmtozoa which penetrate 
by the micropylc is very variable, for Meissner has seen as many 
as ten in the interior of a single ovum. When fecundation is 

Beobaebtungen Uber das Eindringen der Bamenelemente in den Dotter. 
Zeitschr. fdr wi««. Zoologie, vi. Sept. 1854. 
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«ffected| the ovum completes its development in the manner 
described by Nelson. 

In the iMmhriciy which were also studied by Meissner, things 
go on rather differently. In the ninth and tenth segments of 
their bodies, these animals jjossess four vesicles, which were 
formerly regarded as testules, and the correct interpretation of 
which was hrst given by Von Siebold*, who states them to be 
seminal rcre])taelea,— a function which also appears to be attri¬ 
buted to them by Van Benedenf. 

These vesichis open externally by means of two small apertures, 
formerly mentioned by LeoJ. They have no communication 
of any kind with the ovaries, and it is nevertheless in their in¬ 
terior that the mature eggs are found. They probably arrive 
there from the exterior during copulation, so that in fact these 
organs should bear the name of (*ommon receptacles of the 
ova and semen, or of sacs of fecundation. The ovarian ova 
whicli possess a vitelline membrane and a germinal vesicle have 
lost these two elements when they arrive in the common recep¬ 
tacles, where they coiisccpieiitly swim completely naked. When 
there, they are assailed by the spermatozoa, which penetrate in 
crowds into tlic substance of the vitcllus by a cork sere w^-like 
movement, Tlie united movements of the tails of all these 
spermatozoa at the surface of the ovum produce an appear¬ 
ance of waves. The segmentation of the ova commences in the 
receptacles, and they are afterwards extruded in a common 
capsule. 

In this memoir Meissner confirms the discoveries of Barry, 
inasmuch as he also certainly saw spermatozoa in the interior of 
the ovum of the Rabbit, although ne could not positively con¬ 
vince himself of the presence of the micropyle. This is a fact 
of great importance. We may always suppose that there is 
some error in speaking of the ova of Anodonlte and Unios ; we 
may suppose that the spermatozoa which appear to be within 
them, may be in reality above or below them. But it is im¬ 
possible to suppose that an object seen within the zona pellucida 
of the Rabbit may be situated above or below it. The object in 
question in fact is much too large, and it is impossible that the 
internal and extcnial surfaces of the zona pellucida can be in focus 
at the same time. The same may be said, with still better 
reason, of the ova of the Frog, within which, as we have seen, 
Newport discovered spermatozoa. 

Lehrbuch tier vergleichenden Anatomie. 

t Report on a paper of Van Beneden'i on the D^eloppement du Lombric 
tmrregire, m Bull, de PAcad, Roy. de Belaic|ue, xx. 

X Be Structura Lumbrici terrestris. Regiomonti, 1820. 

Am, ^ Mag, N, Hist. Ser. 2, Vol, xvii. SO 
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Another memoir of Meissncr^a*, which followed immediately 
upon the former one, extended the results of his observations to 
two new classes of animals, namely the Insects and the Crus* 
tacea* The general result of the facts ascertained by him is, 
that the spermatozoa which are contained in the receptaculum 
seminisot the female (in Insects) after copulation, penetrate into 
the vitellus at the moment when the ova descend m the vagina. 
For this purpose, these spermatozoa are obliged to traverse an 
opening or micropyle, which exists both in the chorion and the 
vitelline membrane. He enumerates a long scries of insects in 
which he observed the micropyle, and sometimes also the pre¬ 
sence of spermatozoa in the interior of the membranes. The 
chorion of the eggs of Insects, and particularly of the Diptera, 
is often adorned with very regular geometrical designs, and 
the micropyle is very easily found, as it generally occupies the 
centre of an elegant rosette situated at one of the extremities 
of the egg. It is a curious circumstance, that this micropyle 
of the eggs of Insects is so easily seen, that it has been described 
and figured in a great many instances, although its function 
was never suspected. It was regarded only as an ornament, 
but not as an opening. Swammerdamm, Edsel, De Geer, 
Reaumur, Kirby and Spence, Ratzeburg, Sepp, L^on Dufour, 
Herold, Hartig and others have described and figured the 
peculiarities of the surface of the eggs of a great many insects, 
—peculiarities which all appear to be referable to the existence 
of the micropyle. Moreover the obseiTations of Meissner alone 
would be sufficient to lead us to suppose the general diffusion of 
this structure of the egg in the whole class of Insects, since he 
has ascertained the existence of the micropyle in Diptera {Mueca, 
Tipula, Culcx)j Coleoptera {Lampyrta, Elaier^ Telephorus), Lepi- 
doptera {Adela, Pyralis^ Tortriw, Euprepia, LipariSf Pieria), 
Hymenoptera (Tenthredo, Poliatea, Spathiua), and Neuroptera 
{Agrion, Panorpa). Subsequently Leuckart has published a very 
remarkable work f on the micropyle of Insects, of which, un¬ 
fortunately, only the first hundred pages have as yet (June 1865) 
appeared. In this he describes the micropyle in the eggs of at 
least 200 species, which scarcely leaves room to doubt of the 
universality of this arrangement in Insects. In a great number 
of these specif he has even directly observed the entrance of 
the spermatozoa by the micropyle, or at least has found them in 

♦ Beobachtungen, &c. No. ii. Zeitschr. flit wiss. Zool., Sept. 1854. 

t Ueber die Micropyle und den feiuen Bau der Schalenhaut bei den 
Insecteneiem. MUllers Archiv, 1855. In the * Handworterbneb der 
Phyaiologie/ article Zeugung, Leuckart had ^eady mentioned the tnicro- 
pyle as an attenunted part of the chorion, which might probably play some 
part in fecundation. 
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the interior of the egg. Leuckart has even arrived at general 
laws with regard to the structure of the micropyle in the ditfcrent 
orders. In the portion of this memoir which has now appeared, 
only the Diptera, the llemiptera and the Lepidoptera are re¬ 
ferred to. The following is a summary of these laws: —1. In all 
the true Diptera (not including the Khipiptera) the micropylian 
apparatus consists of a simple opening, situated at the anterior 
pole of the egg, or at least in the neighbourhood of this pole. 
2. In the Heiniptera the micropyles are almost always more 
numerous, and not far from the anterior pole. 8. In the Lepi¬ 
doptera the micropyles are always multiple, forming a variable 
number (usually four or six) of canals, which rise from a common 
central fossa situated at the anterior pole, and pierce through 
the envelopes of the egg in a radiating direction. As regards 
the Crustacea, Meissner has ascertained the existence of the 
micropyle in the Gammarus pulex of our brooks. 

It is curious that Biachoff, after placing himself in the ranks 
of the defenders of the penetration of the spermatozoa into the 
ovum, should have again taken up the pen* with a certain 
degree of asperity to confute the discoveries of Meissner, which 
appear to form the most brilliant point, and in a manner the 
crown of their productions. Nevertheless, this docs not in any 
way invalidate the theory of the penetration of the spermatozoa 
into the ovum, which is now permanently received into the 
science. BischofF in fact only questions the description given by 
Meissner of the formation of the ova, and more especially of the 
spermatozoa in Ascaris mystax. Meissner had regarded as 
spermatozoa the same corpuscles which Nelson had previously 
admitted as such, whilst Bischoff persists in regaroing them 
only as epithelial conules. On the other hand, Meissner, in 
describing the formation of the ova by means of diverticula of 
a germ-cell, had differed from Nelson, who had seen the young 
ova totally destitute of vitelline membrane. Bischoff adopts 
the opinion of Nelson, and positively denies the existence of the 
germ-cells and their diverticula, at all events in the Ascaris of the 
Cat. But he is greatly embarrassed by his epithelial conules 
when it becomes necessary to find the true spermatozoa, which, 
he says, must nevertheless penetrate into the egg. Notwith¬ 
standing all this, Meissner, in a subsequent workfi remains 
faithful to his theory. The future will decide this question, 
which is only accessory here, seeing the abundance of other 
materials* 

* Ueber Ei- imd Ssmenbildung und Bcfhichtung bei Ascaris mystax. 
Zeitsebr. fUr win. Zool., Feb, I860. » 1 . a- 

1* Beitrage *ur Anatomie und Physiologie der Gordiaeeen. Zeiticlir. fur 
will. Zoologie, May 1866. . 
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The numerous facts to which we have drawn attention prove 
more than sufficiently that fecundation is effected by an actual 
penetration of the spermatozoa into the interior of the ova, and 
that very often, if not always, this penetration takes place 
through a micropyle. It remains to he seen in what envelope 
of the ovum this exists, and if it is always possible to explain its 
formation in the manner of lx)ven* and Leiickart, or in that of 
Meissner. Johannes Muller has, not long sincet, indicated a 
peculiar structure in tlio external mcnibnine of the ova of certain 
fishes, especially our river fish,—a structure which has also been 
investigated by Lendioiillet J. This membrane is piiTced by a 
multitude of little canals, passing from one surface to the other, 
and dilating into a fimnel-like form at each surface, so that the 
membrane presents a facetted appearance. This structure is 
particularly remarkable in the Perch {Prreo fhmatilis), the egg 
of which lias a very thick external membrane; but it is equally 
striking from its elegant appearance in the Iluffe {Acerina 
cet^mm) and the Sticklebacks {Gasterosteus trachums, laguruSy 
pungitiuSi &c.). This structure appears to have been previously 
seen by Vogt§, who describes a snagreened appearance of the 
cortical membrane in the Coregonus palea; but he seems not to 
have remarked that this appearance was due to the presence of 
a multitude of little canals, of which the number, according to 
J. Muller, amounts to more than 1,1000 in the egg of the 
Perch. It is in this membrane that the micropyle is situated||, 
It is remarkable that this membrane presents a great analogy in 
structure with that in which the micropyle is placed in the Holo- 
thuria. This latter is characterized by a sort of stiiation,—an 
appearance which is due, according to the opinion of J. Muller, 
to a multitude of little prisms placed perpendicularly upon the 
membrane. It is the membrane that Muller regards as the 
cortical membrane {Schalenhaut)^, and Leuckart as the vitelline 
membrane**. 

♦ Bulrag till kanncdoineu om utverklingen of Mollusca acepbaia. 
Stockbolm, 1B48. 

t Ueber zablreiclic Poivnkantilc in der Eikapsel der Fi«<jhe, Monatsber. 
der Berk Akad., March 1864. 

J Ann. des Sci. T^at. 1854. 

§ Embryologic dcs Salmones, in Agassiz, Hist nat. des Poiiaons d’eau 
douce de rEurope <*entrale. 1842. 

II This micropyle, or at least the funnel at the bottom of which it opens, 
is sometimes so large, that Bruch has found it with the naked eye in the 
egg of the Trout {Fario lacustris) and the Salmon (Salmo salar], ^itschr. 
fUr wiss. Zoolome, May 1865. The hinnel itself was already known to 
Von Baer in Cyprinus hlicca, —Eiitwickelungsgeschichte der ^sche. 
Leipzig, 1836. 

if l^berdie Larven und die Metamorphose der Holothurien undAsierien. 
1850. ZusEtz zu Bisohoff's Widerlegung, &c. 
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It must not be supposed that the shagreeued envelope of the 
Fishes^ egg is the analogue of the chorion of the Mammalia, or 
of the shell, or the shell-membrane of Birds. In fact, the chorion 
and the membrane of the shell are not formed until aftoi* fecun¬ 
dation, so that it would be useless to seek in them for a niicro- 
pvle; the former does not exist in the Graafian vesicles of t lie 
Mammalia, nor the latter in the ovisacs of Birds. The shagreened 
membrane of Fishes, or capsular envelope, exists in the ovarian 
folliclcB, and consequently before fecundation, so that the sper¬ 
matozoa must traverse it to effect that operation. It is there¬ 
fore furnished with a inicropylc, and must be compared with 
the £07iapellucida of the Mammalia and the vitelline membrane 
of Birds. The zona pellucida of the mammalian ovum, the 
vitelline membrane of Birds' eggs, the sLagreeued membrane of 
those of Fishes, the envelope with a crystalline structure of the 
ova of the HolothuriiP, the cortical membrane of those of the 
Naiades, tlic vitelline membrane of those of Menu is and Ascaris, 
and the external envelope of the eggs of Insects and of Gam- 
marus pulex, arc therefore one and tlic same tiling, and may be 
designated the membrane of the ynicropyle^. It is true that the 
ova of Gffsterosteus and those of other fishes have an apparently 
homogeneous membrane beneath the membrane of the mieropyle, 
and, to establish a complete analogy iu the ova of other aniiimls, 
it would be necessary to ascertain tbe existence of this second 
membrane in them. Barryf has already asserted, that he ob¬ 
served a membrane between the zona pellucida and the vitellus 
in the Mammalia. The Insects possess a second membrane, 
furnished like the first with a mieropyle, Muller J speaks olf 
a membrane which immediately envelopes the vitellus in the 
Holothurice, of which, however, Leuckart§ denies the existence. 
Keber || asserted that in the Naiades, besides the cortical mem¬ 
brane, he recognized a vitelline meuibranc, and even a membrane 

* It is true that wc do not jet positively know whether the zona pellv- 
cida possesses a micropjle, although Barry should have seen it, and 
Meissner once ascertained the presence m it of an opening w hich ihd not 
appear to be tom. There remain the Reptiles, ot which the vitelline 
membrane, to judge from Newport’s obseiwatums on the ova of the Frog, 
must be permeated in all parts by tbe spermatozoa. But this docs not 

K r to be a general rule amongst the Reptiles, nor even amongst the 
ehia, for, according to an unnublislied discovery of Meissner^, the 
ova of the common Tree Frog {Hyla arborea) appear to possess a mi- 
cropyle. 

t Researches in Embryology, Third Scries. Phil. Trans, 18*10. It is 
his ** proper membrane of the substance by which the germinal vesicle is 
surrounded.” 

X Eohinodermen, 4te Ahhandlung, 1850. 

4 Zusatz, &c. 

II Ueber denEintritt der Samenzelleti in das Ei. 186,3. 
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of tlie albnmen« Thi$ liowever appears to be of but little 
importance, as it is very possible that this membrane may some¬ 
times be present and sometimes absent. It is only necessary 
to suppose, that where it occurs it is pierced by a second micro- 
pyle, or that the spermatozoa can pass through its tissue. A 
move important point, in our opinion, is the complicated struc¬ 
ture presented by the membrane of the micropyle in the Fishes, 
the Holothurm, the Insects*, and probably other animals; for 
there are many ova in which the micropyle has not yet been 
discovered, but in which the external membrane presents a 
shagreened structure, resembling that of the membrane of the 
micropyle in Fishes. This is the case, for example, in the ova of 
the EchinorhyTichij &c. But this complicated structure is an 
obstacle to the theory of Meissner upon the formation of the 
ova, of much greater lorce than all the objections which Bischoff 
was able to bring against it. Is it possible to regard a whole so 
complex as this membrane as a simple cell ? There can be no 
doubt that we must reply in the negative. We must therefore 
either reject the observations of Meissner upon the formation of 
the ova of Mermis, or, as they have such an impress of truth 
that it is difficult not to yield to them, admit that the ovum is 
formed in veiy different inodes in the series of created beings. 
The latter opinion has nothing improbable about itf. 

The penetration of the spermatozoa into the ovum is a fact 
now acquired to science; but this penetration may take place in 
very different manners, and we can already distinguish three 
principal types:— 

1. Penetration through a micropyle; a mode of fecundation 
which appears to be very widely spread, as its existence has 
already been ascertained in Echinodermata, Worms, Insects, 
Crustacea and Fishes, and perhaps also in Keptiles (Hyla) and 
Mammalia (the Rabbit), 

2. Penetration by all points of the surface of the ovum; 
observed by Newport in the true Frogs. It is true that we may 
in this case suspect an error, and that it is possible that a micro- 
pyle may some day be discovered in the Frogs; but is it not 
surprising that suen careful researches as those which have been 

♦ It is probahlr, however, that it is not in the external membrane of the 
Insects that we find the analogue of the membrane of the micro- 
pyle in other animals. It is probably rather the inner membrane, which is 
also traveled by the micropyle. Leuckart however believes he has seen 
instances in which the chonon (or outer membrane) alone was traversed by 
the micropyle. ^ 

t More especial^ as Lov^n and Leuckart have shown that the ova are 
formed in a very different manner in MoMolaria, Vardium, and the Naiades, 
The multiple micr^yle of the egas of the Hcmiptera and Lepidoptera also 
indicates a very different mode of formation. 
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made upon the ova of the Batrachia hj many authors ^ have not 
led to tne discovery of the micropylc m them ? 

8. Penetration directly into the naked vitellus. It is certain, 
in fact, that the mode of origin of the ova described by Meissner 
in Mermis albicans, M. nigrescem, and several Jscarides, is not 
general even amongst the Neraatoid worms, A great manv ova 
only obtain an envelope at a very late period, and arc probably 
fecundated before they possess one, so that they do not require 
the presence of a niicropyle. Meissner himself has seen the 
spermatozoa penetrate directly, and in crowds, into the ova of 
the Earthworm, at a period when they are completely destitute 
of an envelope. As regards these, Meissner supposes that they 
originally possess a membrane which disappears before fecunda- 
tion. This is very possible, as we know that a similar disap- 

1 )earance takes place, although at a later period, with the vitcl- 
ine membrane of the ova of Gasteropoda and Insects (Rathke, 
Kolliker, Zaddach, Leuckartf). 

[To be continued.] 


XXV .—On some species 0 /* Epilobium. 

By Charles C. Babington, M.A., F.R.S. &c. 

[Concluded from p. 24/.] 

We will now turn our attention to the species allied to JB. 
alpinum, which present some diflSculty, from there being pro¬ 
bably two plants which pass by that name. Of this Dr. Godron 
was well aware when preparing the account of this genus for the 

• Swammerdamm* Biblia Naturie. Leeuwenhoeck, Arcana Natune. 
Roeseb Hi«t. Nat. Ranarum nostratium; Niirnberg, 1758. Spallanzani, 
Di««. relatives k THist. Nat. dos Animaux et des V^g^taux, 17B9. Pre- 
vost and Dumas, Ann. des Sci. Nat. tome ii. ilusconi, Dl^^loppement do 
la Qrenouille commune; Milan, 1828; and Amours des Salamanores, 1821. 
Baer, Lcttre sur la Formation de TCEuf, 1829; Repertorium; Muller’s 
Archiv, 1834. Reichert, Kntwickelungsleben im Wirbelthicrreich; Berlin, 
1840. Dntersuchungen iiber die Entwickelungsgeschiqhte von der 

Geburtshelferkrbte; Soiotburn, 1842. Bell, British Reptiles. Newport on 
the Impregnation of the Ovum in the Amphibia, Phil. Trans. 1861 and 
1863. 

t We might add to these a fourth mode of fecundation, if we admitted, 
with Remak (Muller’s Archiv, 1851), that the spermatozoa are only 
destined to transport a substance serving to effect fecundation {die Tracer 
Hner sammdhnliohen Substanz). This substance being capable of passing 
through the little canals of the external membrane of the ova of Fishes, it 
wouhfnot bemecessary that the spermatozoid itself should penetrate into 
the ovum in these animals. But we are already acquainted ivith the 
mi^pyle in many fishes, and it will probably be discovered in the others, 
which renders this theory very useless. 



^ fbw tie Twice/ Bte ciwicrm, VB. (Trice, Nav. 

Mant* iu 20) eat, chuib aucuc doute^nne esp^ dinticctede celle 
de Trance ct de SuiBse. Car la pknte de Trieft •. • * porto k h 
base de »es tigcs, au lieu de stolons filiformes, des rosettes sesriles 
de feuilles fasciculees, quM compare aia rosettes de FjB* 
gonum/^ (FL de Fr. i. 678.) It is a cause of surprise to me 
that, knowing so much, he did not inquire further into the 
subject^ but has left the French plant in possession of tlic name 
of jFJ. alpinuniy which belongs to that of hajdand. It was the 
mtention of Linnaeus to include under that name the plant of the 
Alps j but it 18 clear, from his quoting Sclieuchzcr^s work with 
doubt, that he was not quite satisfied of their identity. In his 
later writings he has removed the mark of doubt from that 
reference, and added other sjuionyins be longing to the ulpme 
plant and also to E, alHimfolium. 'Flu' E, alptnam therefore of 
the ^Species Plantanun^ inclmh'd three |)lants : namely (1) 
alphium of Fries, vNhich must be accepted as the type of the Lm- 
naean species; (2) E. alsiniftilvnn (»f A'^illars ; and (3) E, ana’ 
gallidifolium of Lamarck, winch is the E, alpmum of Godron. 

Botanists appear to be now jiretty unanimous m distinguishing 
Nos. 1 and 2, but seem to have known nothing coucermng the 
Ej. alpinum of France and the Alps until Godron published the 
remark that has just been (|uotcd. Had not that accurate and 
observant botanist directed attention to the subjiTt, it is pro¬ 
bable that wc migiit long have continued to be ignorant of the 
fact that the JE, alpmum of the north differs materially from 
that of the south of Europe, ft will have been seen from the 
quotation from the * Flor(‘ de France,^ that the chief’ difference 
between them is, according to Godion, to be found in the pre¬ 
sence or absence of stoles or rosc tti s. If such a difference of 
habit really exists, it is probable that botanists will not see much 
reason for refusing to adopt Dr. Oodrou's opinion. That this 
southern jdant, if distinguished, ought to bear the name given 
to it by Lamarck cannot admit of question; for there seems to 
be no reason for doubting that he had it in view when he pub¬ 
lished the description and figure of his E. anagallulifaHum* He 
states that it is closely allied to the E» alpinum of Linmeua, but 
doubts their identity*. 

After stating what I believe to be the characters of the three 
plants, a few observations will be made upon them. 

E» anagallidi/olium (Lam.) ; joints of the barren stems all long 

with small obovate leaves, flowering stem erect from a long rooting 

♦ In the jmper already noticed, Dr. Gnacbach has arrived at condusiona 
concerning the allies of E. alptmm similar to those independently formed 
by me, and Dr. Scbwltz appears to adopt them in hia review of it. 
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btiei leiKv^ obloug blunt narrowed below not acutninate stalked^ 
upper leave* knoeolate, buds nodding, sepaU ohlong hlunt, secde 
ooovate pointed below apiculate. 

E. anagalliaifoiimn, Lam. Diet, ii. 370. t. 278. f. 3 ; Grieeh,!, c, 87)3. 
E, alpinuni) Oren,et Godr, Ft,de Fr, i.577 ; Retchenb.F/, easier. 1001 . 

Stem filiform, mostly simple, with two slightly raised lines, 
usually S-4 inches long; or prostrate, branched, densely leafy, 
rooting. licavea resembling those of E. alpmuriiy glabrous or 
downy. Flowers pale reddish. Capsules like those of E. aU 
pinum, glabrous or downy. Seeds brown, rounded at the top, but 
with a minute point formed by a slight prolongation of the testa : 
there appears to bo a farrow down the middle of the flat side. 

It inhabits the lofty mountains of Scotland. My specimens 
arc from Morne and Lochiiagar, Aberdeenshire; Clova, Forfar¬ 
shire; Ben Vorlich, Dumbartonshire. In Smithes Herbarium 
there arc specimens from Ben Lomond, Stirlingshire; Craig 
Chailliach and Ben Lawers, IVrthsbire. 

E, alpinum (Linn.) ; harren stems short their tipper teaves closely 
placed, flowering stem erect from a short rooting base, lea^es oval 
or oblong blunt narrowed below' not acuminate, upper leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, buds nodding, sepals linear lanceolate acute, seeds lan- 
ceolate-obovnte jiointed below apiculale. 

E. alpinum, Linn. Sp. PI. ed. 1.34H ; Eny. Bat. 2001 ; Fries, Herb. 
Norm, viii. 41. 

Stem fliiform, simple, with two slightly raised lines, usually 
3-4 inches long. Leaves pale green. Flowers pale. Capsuh s 
relatively smalhr than those of E, alsinifolium, but resembling 
them. Seeds rather pale, bluntly rounded at the top, but with 
a minute central point formed by a slight prolongation of the 
testa, with a keel along the middle of the flat side; but the 
keel in this plant and the furrow in E. anayallidifolium is not 
ascertained. 

It inhabits the lofty mountains of Scotland. All the British 
Bpecimeus that I have seen belong to the smaller of the tw’o 
forms distributed by Fries; they arc from Ben Wyvis, Boss- 
shire; Drumouchter, Inverness-shire ; Ben luiBuird, Aberdeen¬ 
shire; Clova, Forfarshire; Ben Ijawers, Perthshire, 

E, alsinifolium (Vill.) ; stoles (yellowish) with small roundish distant 
scales, Biem erect from a long rooting boBC, leaves oxmte-acuminate 
repand-dentate shortly stalked, buds nodding, sepals linear-oblong, 
seeds sub/usi/orm, 

E, alsinifolium, Vill, Dauph, ii. 511 ; Deakin's Fhrig, Brit, f. 62 C), 
E. origanifolium, Reichenb, FI, e,esicc. 775, 

E. alpmum, Fries, Herb, Norm, v. 41. 

Stem usually simple, rather thick, with two raised lines, 3-13 
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ImVett U^t4 fimm Wge/ purpliah, few. Cemutee •mt 
leiQigi long-stalked, S^s narrowed at botli ends, ana 

continued gradually into a great prolongation of the testa at the 
top, causing the beard (pappus) to appear to be stalked. 

It inhabits the lofty mountains of Scotland; the Great 
Chcnot in Northumberland; Cronkley Fell, Teesdale, York¬ 
shire ; Fairfield, Westmoreland; at and above Aber Waterfall, 
Caem arvonshire. 

It is not easy to describe the great diiferencc in appearance 
that exists between JE. alpinum and E. anagallidifolium^ and 
therefore they will doubtless seem to the reader to be far more 
alike than is really the case, I have never seen in E, alpinum 
the remarkable prostrate rooting flowcrless shoots which are 
characteristic of E» anagalUdtfoliumf and which are as different 
from the rather loose rosettes of E, alpinum as they are from the 
stoles of E, paliLstre, The short leafy stciiiK forming the loose 
rosettes of E. alpinum do not become creeping stems nor true 
stoles. The sepals may perhaps afford a certain distinction 
betw'een them. 

It must be added, that I have no acquaintance with the sup¬ 
posed differences between E. alpinum and E. anagallidifolium as 
they appear in the living plant, and that it is often difficult to 
tell accurately to which of them dried specimens ought to be 
referred. Well-developed and complete specimens are so very 
different, that there is little ground for hesitation in admitting 
two plants as natives of the Scottish mountains which have such 
markedly different inodes of growth as to render it highly pro¬ 
bable that they are distinct species. The identification of these 
plants with the E, alpinum of Scandinavia and of the Alps, 
respectively, does not, 1 think, admit of doubt. Botanists will 
do well if they direct their attention to the interesting question 
of their specific distinctness. 

Scottish botanists should look carefully for the E, lineare 
(Miihl.) whicli is found on the mountains of Scandinavia, and 
may very probably inhabit those of Scotland. It closely re¬ 
sembles both JE. alpinum and E, palustre. From the former, to 
which it appears to be the most nearly allied, it may be di¬ 
stinguished by its linear obtuse denticulate leaves; its sepals, 
although of the same shape, are apparently blunt; its flowers 
are ^'white,^^ or cream-coloured.^^ From E, palustre it is 
at once known by ^Wegetatio caespitosa ob rosulas ad basin 
sessiles,^^ and the total want of the slender stoles of that 
species. 

It is hardly necessary to expend many words upon the dif¬ 
ferences of E. alsinifolium from the two plants above mentioned, 
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$m Mt fBstf thmeA seeds afford a gc^d distketion^ 

atlid Idle a{>|k6a^oe of its Miage is very dissimilar. Bat it is 
neeessaify k direot attention to the singular fact, that the plate 
devoted to the illustration of this species in ^ English Botany ’ 
represents another nlant. Mr, Borrer' has kindly favoured me 
with the use of authentic specimens, named E. alsinifolium by 
the late Mr. Winch, and stated to have been gathered by him 
on Cheviot. One of them was communicated by the late Mr. 
Sowerby as the plant figured by him in ^ English Botany ^ 
(t. 2000); another is stated to be Mr. Winches plant by the 
lamented Mrt Edward Forster; and a third is situilarly ticketed 
by Mr. D. Turner. These three specimens all accord well with 
the plate (Eng. Bot. 2000); but neither they nor it have, as I 
believe, any claim to the name of JB. alsinifolium. They are 
probably only small stiites of E. montamm^ indeed, the culti¬ 
vated specimen from Mr. Turner can scarcely be called small. 
Mr. Turner was well acquainted with this rather singular fact, 
for in the ‘Botanist^s Guide ^ (ii. 470) he states, under the 
heading of JB. alpinum^ the name originally aj)plied to the plant 
by Winch, that he, in common with other botanists, believed the 
specimens scut to him to be only a starved state of E, mon- 
I am inclined to agree with Mr. Turner; but Mr. 
Borrer, than whom there is no person better qualified to give an 
opinion on such a subject, thinks that the clubbed stigma and 
the angles of the stem tend to a contrary conclusion. These 
angles are still visible on the specimens, as lines at least, even 
on the large garden fragment.One thing is clear to both Mr. 
Borrer and myself, viz. that the specimen sent to Sowerby, and 
figured by him, was not E. alsinifolium. In Winches Herbarium 
there is a small mountain variety of E, montanum/^ which has 
faint decurrent lines upon its lower joints. The Cheviot plant 
appears to be chordorhizal, judging from one of the specimens 
preserved in that Herbarium; and the plate in ^ English Botany^ 
represents an underground stole similar to those of E, alsinu 
folium. If wc are obliged to allow that hybrids are easily pro¬ 
duced between Epilohia in a wild state, then we might probably 
escape from the difficulty by supposing this plant to be one; 
viz. between JB. alsinifolium and E, montanum, both of which 
are, I believe, to be found upon the same part of that mountain. 
On that supposition, the habit and the leaves would result from 
the latter plant; and the stole, the slight angles upon the stem, 
and the club-shaped stigma, from the former. Nevertheless 
there is great reason to think that Winch did gather the true 
E, abintfolium on Cheviot, for his description of the plant found 
there, when in cultivation, accords well with that species. His 
Words are, ** In winter it is not deciduous, but forms wide- 
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Bpreadmgi matted tufts of small leaves^ among which the fibrous 
roots shoot out, as in proliferous plants. The flower-stems are 
partially decuml>cnt, cylindrical, at first simple, affei'imrds much 
branched, and furnished with numerous elliptical,slightly toothed, 
soft leaves; the flowers are few, and the style undivided/^ (Bot. 
Guide to Northuuib. and Durham, ii. p. v.) One or two points 
in this description, such as that which I have italicized, refer to 
the plant which Winch had hy some mis( haiice mixed with the 
true E, alsinifolium; but 1 think, for the most part, it cannot 
have been taken for that plant. 1 also think that the Lysimachia 
siliquosa glabra minor laiifoha of Ray is really E, alsimfolium. 
It is most unfortunate that the wi’ong plant should have been 
figured in 'English Botany,^ as that error has probably tended 
to encourage those who desired to disprove the specific distinct¬ 
ness of E, alsinifoliurn ; and it is wonderful how botanists who 
have had occasion to quote figures of that species, myself amongst 
the number, have continued to refer to 'Eng. Bot. tab. 20(X)^ 
as representing it. Dr. Deukin dt'seribes and figures the true 
E, alsinifoliurn (Florig. Brit, ii. 519. f. 026); but part of his 
remarks seems to have resulted from an inspection of ' English 
Botany,^ for they do not accord with the description that precedes 
them. The lamented Dr. 0* Johnston stated (Bot, of East. 
Borders, 81), that he found jB. alsinifoUum in the Dunsdale 
Ravine on the Credit Cheviot; and as he most liberally presented 
his specimens to me, 1 am enabled to confirm his determination 
of the plant, thus proviug that that species really does inhabit 
those hills. The specimens more nearly resemble those which I 
gathered upon Cronklcy F<;11 in Yorkshire than the plant usually 
found in Scotland, and seem to be what Fries mentions under 
the name of E, anceps as a variety of this species (Mant. ii. 20). 
I am inclined to refer the specimen gathered and named E, aU 
pinum by Dr. Douglas (see Bot. E. Bord. 82) to a small state of 
E, alsinifoUum, but its imperfect state renders this determina¬ 
tion doubtful. 

In the valuable and recently published ' Supplement to the 
Flora of Yorkshire^ (p. 67), Mr. J, G. Baker notices a plant 
which he found on the " south bank of the Swale near Topchffe,^^ 
and describes it as having " subacssilc leaves narrowing gra¬ 
dually below .... a bisulcate stiim, erect buds and dark purple 
flowers,^^ and states his belief that it is probably the E, purpu- 
reum of Fries, If his description is correct, and I have no 
reason to think it otherwise, it seems highly probable that his 
determination of its name is also right. Mr. Baker kindly pre¬ 
sented me with specimens of it, but unfortunately they are only 
lateral branches of what seems to have been a much-branched 
plant; they accord well with the descriptions given by Fries 
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•(Maut. iii. 186, and Summa, 178). Mr. Bakci'^s plant appears 
to have had a hollow bisulcate stem (but 1 do not know that 
the furrows descend from the dorsal ribs of the leaves, as Fries 
states to be the case in his plant), much branched and clothed 
with fine scattered hairs ; leaves ovate-lanceolate, suddenly nar¬ 
rowed below into a very short winged petiole, finely and distantly 
denticulate ; lowiT leaves probably ojjposite; floral leaves large 
and more or less alternate; flowers apparently rather large, 
dark purple,” constantly erect; sepals hairy, broad, oblong, 
acute or perhaps cuspidate; capsules very long, thick, hairy 
when young, rising consj)icuously above the top of the stem. I 
have thought it right to introduce this short notice of the 
suspected W. parpureum into the present paper from its appear¬ 
ing to deserve the attention of botanists. 

Before closing this communication, it is proper to bring more 
prominently forwards than has been done by its discoverer, the 
fact that the E. rusi^marinifolinm (llaenkc) is a native of Scot¬ 
land. Mr. John liobertson, a very intelligent gardener and 
botanist, has had a ‘Flora of Perthshire^ in preparation for 
some years, and would have published it before* this time if he 
had succeeded in obtaining sufficient subscribers to cover the 
expense*. Witli the ])rospcctus of this book he circulated in 
1852 a few scraps from the work ” itself, and amongst them 
there is the announcement of his having found this plant upon 
almost ‘‘ inaccessible rocks that overhang the Tarf, a mountain- 
stream in Glen Tilt.” He adds, that ‘‘ it may be readily over¬ 
looked from the frequent nibbling of sheep and other animals. 
.... It has also been observed in one or two situations by the 
Tay, where doubtless it has been carried ... by the impetuosity 
of the mountain torrents.” The chaiiiicters for distinguishing it 
from JB. angustifolimn are— 

E. ronmarinifoUvm (llaenkc) ; stem erect round, leaves linear not 
veined, petals elliptic-oblong not clawed, stylo equalling the 
stamens. 

E. rosmarinifolium, “ JJaenke in'" Jacq. collect, ii. 50. 

E, Dodonsei, Sturm, Deutsvh. FL fuse. 72. t. 5. 

Creeping moderately. Stem often decumbent below. Leaves 
shortly attenuate at both ends, entire or denticulate, with revolute 
margins. Flowers rose-coloured or white. 

This is a very interesting addition to the flora of Britain, for, 
as far as I can learn, it had not with certainty been ascertained 
to grow further north than the Cevennes. Messrs. Hooker and 

* Subsciibers’ names arc received by Messrs A. and C. Black, publishers, 
Edinburgh. Price 10#. 6d. 
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Amott seem to throw some doubts upon its having been found in* 
Glen Tilt, but do not state the cause of them. My inquiries 
and those of Mr. Borrer lead us to believe the statement of 
Mr. Kobertson. 

In the * Botanist^s Guide ^ there arc two stations given for a 
plant there called E, angusfissimum, both of which rest upon the 
high authority of the late Mr. J. W. Griffith. These places arc, 

Rocks near Twll du in Cwui IdweV^ and '' Rocks of Arrau 
Pen Llyn.*' It has been g(‘nerally taken for granted that the 
plants noticed by Mr. Griffith wen' small states of E. anyustu 
folium, but no botanist has, I believe, recorded his having re¬ 
cently met with the plant of the latter station, and we have 
therefore no means of knowing wdiat it is. In the autumn of 
1855 I gathered what seems to be a small form of E. angus^ 
tifoHum upon the rocks rising from the lake called Llyn y Cwn, 
wffiich is close to Twll dii. It had not flowered, nor did it show 
any buds, and grows in the narrow crevices of the rock in such 
a manner that I was unable to obtain a root for cultivation. It 
should be remembered that the station called “Rocks near 
Twll dd in Cwm Idwel by Griffith, is stated by him (Bot. 
Guide, i. 82) to be the spot named “ Hysvae'^ by Richardson in 
the 3rd edition of Ray^s ^ Synopsis^ (310), where he found the 
Lysimachia duitru^ruerium dicta, Jlore Delphini of Parkinson, and 
that there is every reason to suppose that Richardson, Griffith 
and myself have successively gathered the same plant in the 
same or closely contiguous spots. It is curious that Smith 
should have taken no notice of these mountain stations. 

The true name of the plant found by Mr. Robertson is rather 
difficult to determine, not from any doubt concerning the spe¬ 
cies to which it belongs, but on account of some confusion 
which has happened in the use of the several names of the allied 
plants. The Perthshire plant is— 

JB. Dodonan, Villars (in part), Allioni, Oaudin (in part), Koch; 

JS. rosmarinifolium, Haenke, Reichenbach, Godron; 

JB, angustissimum, Will denow (in part), Bertoloni (not Curtis 
nor Aitou), Waldstcin and JCitaibel. 

Bertoloni and Godron appear to be justified by the description 
given by Villars (FL Dauph. iii. 507) in considering that be in¬ 
cluded under the name of E. Dodonai both the small species 
which are allied to E, angustifolium, and therefore have probably 
exercised a sound judgement in rejecting that name. But the 
former author seems to me to have fallen into an error in 
thinking that the plant now under consideration is the JB. angus^^ 
tmimum of Alton (Hort. Kew. ed. 1. ii. 5), and of Curtis (Bot. 
Mag. 76), for the figure given by the latter author seems to fix 
that naxhe upon the other species, to which also Reichenbach 
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applies it. If therefore we think it proper to drop Villars^s 
name, the next in antiquity is E, rosmarinifolium given by 
Haenke in 1788. Mr. llorrer has pointed out to me that 
Dodocns does not deserve the honour of being commemorated 
in connexion with this plant, the figure of which m his work 
(Pempt. 85) is only a reprint of L’ObePs cut (Stiq). Hist. 220), 
and all that he says about it is contained in a single sentence 
which conveys no valuable information. It is probable that he 
never saw the plant. It cannot therefore be said that wc 
are depriving him of any credit, justly due to him, when we 
neglect a name of only partial applicability to our plant and 
adopt another which belongs to it alone. 

P.S.—The time which has elapsed since the communication 
of this paper to the Botanical Society has allowed plants raised 
from seeds of E. Lainyi, taken from the specimens sent by M. 
Lenormand, to developc their wdnter form. The seeds were 
sown in a pot in the early part of the summer of 1855; they 
flowered in the autumn, and the flowering stems arc now (Feb. 
22, 1850) quite dead. Around the base of the old stems there 
is now a dense mass of rosettes, exactly resembling in all respects 
those of JB, tetragonum. The plants have not been defended 
from the frost, but nevcu’theless the rosettes are in a healthy 
condition. T)r. Schultz remarks of the rosettes, that *'si la 
plante n^est pas garantie contre Ic froid dans une chambre 
chauffSe^^ (Arch. ii. 53), they perish in the winter; but that if 
80 defended they produce plants that flower, but do not dcvelope 
any more rosettes. It remains to be seen if such will be the 
case with the plants in the Cambridge Botanic Garden, 

Mr. Borrer informs me that a plant of JB, Lamyi, raised 
from seed sent by Schultz, is (Feb, 9, 1856) showing tufts of 
leaves as strong as, and (as far as I can see) scarcely distinguish¬ 
able from, those of E, tetragomim, at this time in a north border 
in my garden, where it must have boime 24 degrees of frost 
[8° ^^ahr.] These facts tend to the conclusion that J5. Lamyi 
is not distinct from E, tetragonum. 


XXVL —Note on the Genus Scissurella. 

By J. Gwyn Jeffebys, Esq., F.K.S. 

It would be a boon to science if Dr. Gray, or some other natu¬ 
ralist who is well versed in general conchology, would enlighten 
me and probably many more of your readers oy assigning a 
proper position and resting-place to this singular genus. I am 
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by no means satisfied with the general opinion that it belongs to 
the IVochida; although I believe it is allied to that family in 
respect of both the shell and animal. Nearly half a century ago, 
Colonel Montagu supposed the S, crispata of British authors to 
be the fry of a Trochus; but since his time many other species 
have been discovered in various parts of the world, all of which 
exhibit the j>ccnliar structuic of Sriasur^'lla; and the recent de¬ 
scription by Mr. Barrett of the external organs, as well as my 
own observation of the operculum in another (although pro¬ 
bably not a congeneric) spt'eicK, have afforded additional data for 
ascertaining the true relations of tin* genus. With respect to 
the presence or absence of an operculum, I may remark that 
even in the same genus {M<inr/rhff) some of the sjiecieB arc oper- 
eulated, while others are iiioperculate. Ciliat(‘d appendages, 
simple filaments or cirrhi* varying in disposition and number, 
and combined with opercula of dittercnt forms (which however 
arc sometimes wanting), occur iu Macyillivrayia and Cheleiropis 
(pelagic mollusks), as well as in Lacuna^ the FiasureHadte and 
Patella, which are widely separated from the Trochidte and from 
each other. 1 submit that the question ought not to be deter¬ 
mined upon analogical considerations alone. The orifice iu the 
mantle and shell of Scmarel/a indicates an affinity to Emarf/inula 
and Fissurelta, the young of ^vhieh well known to be spiral. 
The slit in S.strialala, Pin, does not commence until the animal 
is half-grown. Its sides or walls are raised above the surface of 
the shell, and present a promirnuit ridge; a hollow groove being 
thus apparently formed for the reception and passage of the ex- 
current or anal canal. The foramen in which it terminates is 
oblongo-fusiform, being usually more pointed in front; and it 
projects like the groove, in this rCsSpect resembling an analogous 
process iu the young of Fissurelta, As Mr. Alder justly re¬ 
marks, this conformation appears to exhibit the same relation be¬ 
tween this sjiecies and Scissurella as Punctui'clla bears to Emar- 
yinula. The ribs generally cease* when the slit begins to be 
developed; and it would seem as if that operation altered or in¬ 
terfered with the original secreting power of the mantle, which 
afterwards was applied as well to the filling-up of that part of 
the slit which becami^ useless as to the construction of a series 
of close-set transverse striie or steps between the sides of the 
groove. The foraminal termination of the slit I have only ob¬ 
served in this species {S. siriatula), although a great number of 
the British species {S, decussata or ci'ispata) have been examined 

* Obs. The use of these org;ans seems to be little known. In Macail- 
livrnyia they are supposed to serve for prehension as well as natation; but 
in the majority of cases the^ probably perform the functions of supple¬ 
mental teutacula. 
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by me. In the first-mentioned species^ too, the spire is laterally 
compressed, as in Siomatiaj and is not so trochiform as in the 
others; and if the family of Scissuretlada (as proposed by Dr. 
Gray in his List of the Genera of Recent Mollusca is adopted, 
I venture to suggest that for the species in question and others 
which possess a similar organization and form, the generic name of 
Schismope (ab scissura, et oTri), foramen) would be appro¬ 

priate*. Trochotoma, Pleurotomaria (if indeed Scissurella differs 
from it), and other fossil genera, may then form part of the same 
family; as no system of classification can be complete in which 
what are usually termed extinct^' forms are not comprised. 
Sowerby, in his '^Genera of Recent and Fossil Shells,'^ took the 
characters of Scissurella from a species of the Calcaire grossier of 
Grignon, and not from any of the species described by D'Orbigny, 
who is not likely to have overlooked the remarkable structure of 
the scissural foramen. The position given to Scissurella by the 
late Professor Forbes in the ‘British Mollusca^ (viz. between 
Adeorhis and lanthiaa), cannot, I think, be right; because the 
last-mentioned genera belong to very different families. These 
minor problems in natural history are very interesting; and 1 
hope my friend Mr. Clark will be able next summer to obtain 
and describe the animal inhabitant of Adeorhis suhearinata, and 
thus increase his valuable stock of observations on the British 
Mollusca. 

58 Montagu Square, St. David’s Day, 1856. 

P.S, Having submitted the above to Dr. Gray, I have been 
favoured with his remarks on the subject; which, with his per¬ 
mission, I will subjoin to my communication :— 

“ Hritish Museum, 6th March 1856. 

"My dear Sir, 

" I have read your note with much interest; and I have little 
doubt the genus Scissurella belongs to the great group which 
has been called Siuitibranchia, Rhiphidoglossa, or Trochoida, 
chaiRCterized by the structure of the gills, the lateral membrane 
and tentacles, the j)eculiar disposition of the teeth and organs of 
digestion, and by its generallv forming a pearly shell. 

"This group consists of the genera Trochus, Rotella, Turbo, 
Haliotis, SUmatia, Stomalella, rHssurella and Parmophorus of 
Lamarck: and perhaps, according to the theories of some con- 
chologists, especially such as study the productions of a small 
region only containing a very few representatives of each family, 

* The only recent speciei with which I am acquainted (Sc. striatula, Ph.) 
ia httoral. All the species of Scissurella proper ap|)areiitly inhabit deep 
water. 

Ann, ^ Mag, N, Hist, Ser. 2. VoL xvii. 


21 
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these might even be considered as a single natural genua. 
But to such as study the MoUusca of a larger and more pro¬ 
lific district, and especially the species now contained in col¬ 
lections brought from various climes, such a union of genera 
seems to me most undesirable, particularly as it prevents that 
accuracy of observation and discrimination which it is the great 
advantagoiof natural history as a branch of education to establish 
and teach. 

From the study of the animals, shells and opcrciila of these 
Lamarckian genera, I have been induced to form the group into 
the following families, viz. Rotelladce, Turhinid^t, Liotiaday TVo^ 
chidUpy Hioinatelladipy Scissurelladcp, Halioiid<e and Fissurelladte, 
I believe that Scissvrella is very distinct from TVochus, and inter¬ 
mediate between it and the Hahotidrpy but more nearly related to 
the latter than the former; and this view of its position has been 
strengthened by Mr. Barrettes description of the animal, as well 
as by what you say as to the operculum and structure of the 
shell. 

Though the family of Sctssurellada only contains one, or as 
you have very properly proposed, two genera, yet they appear 
to be all that remain of a large number of fossil genera, con¬ 
taining together more than 800 well described and figured 
species. 

I never believed that Scismrella had any relation with 
lanlhina, and the figure and description of the animal distinctly 
prove that it has not any. 

Adeorbis, on the other hand, is clearly a genus belonging to 
the same great group above mentioned, and is referable, by the 
exquisite structure of its operculum, to the family Liotiada, 
characterized by its homy many-whorlcd operculum being orna¬ 
mented with concentric spiral hues of a calcareous pearly sub¬ 
stance. 

Ever yours sincerely, 

J, Gwyn Jeffreys, EsqJ^ J, E. Geay.^^ 


XXVII.—On the House Ant of Madeira, By Prof. 0. Hkbe, of 
Zurich. Translated from the original by E. T. Lowe, M.A. 

[Concluded from p. 224.] 

11 . Description of the House Ant, 

(Ecophthoea, Heer. 

Mandibles very strong, in the females and soldiers with a 
sham cutting edge, in the labourers toothed like a saw, Palpi 
of the tongue and maxillae very short and txDOfainted •, the 
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eecond joint eomeivhat longer than the first. The pcrgatucnta- 
ceous Btalk or stipes of the maxillse with a thin membranous, 
ciliated sheath (case or cover). 

Autennse in the males seventeen-jointedy the first joint thicker 
but not longer than the next succeeding joints ; in the females, 
labourers, and soldiers twelve-jointed, with a rather long shaft 
and eleven-jointed flagellum, the three last joints of which form 
a slight, gradually attenuated club. 

Wings with three cubital and two discoidal cells; the middle 
cubital cell stipitate. 

The tibia in the females, labourers, and soldiers with a pec¬ 
tinate hook. 

The back of the metathorax with spines. 

The abdominal pedicle two-jointed, the first joint clavate. 

The family consists of males, females, labourers, and large¬ 
headed soldiers. 

This genus belongs to the group Myrmicid ^; it diffiTs alto¬ 
gether from Myrmictty Latr., by the much shorter two-jointed 
palpi, by the seventeen-jointed antennae in the males, and the 
venation of the wings; in this last point it apjiroaehes nearer 
the genus AttOy but in this the maxillary palpi are five-jointed, 
and the metathorax is unarmed with spines. In th(i two-jointed 
palpi our genus agrees with Pheidole and l\jphloponey Westw.; 
the latter genus belongs to the group Pontriday and cannot 
therefore come into consideration ; the former is founded by 
Westwood on an Indian species, tlic Atta providens, 8ykes; 
but from this, (Ecophthora uifFers in the much longer first joint 
of the tarsus, the anteriorly sharper-toothed mandibles, the 
maxillary-case produced beneath, by the fusiform second joint 
of the maxillary palpi, the much less deeply notched upper lip, 
the diflcrently shaped abdominal pedicle, and the marked division 
of the neuters into two forma, widely differing in the structure 
of the head. 


(Ecophthora pusilla, Heer. 

Allied species to it are the Myrmica omnivora, L. Latr., 
Myrmica nanOy Latr., and Atta megacephalay Latr., both the 
latter of which must certainly belong to the genus (Ecophthora. 
The Myrmica omnivoroy Latr., is spread over all tropical America, 
and also appears in Egypt as one of the pests of the country. 
More recently it has also spread northwards, and in Kasan as 
in London does great mischief in houses. From this M. omni- 
uora, our Madeira kind is distinguished (over and above the 
eneric characters) by the armed thorax, and by not having 
both the segments of the node or abdominal pedicle (die beiden 
CHiedcr des Knotchens) cylindrical. With the Myrmica nana^ 
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Latr. {Formica pusilla, De Geer, from South America), it agree* 
in size, colour, and the armed thorax; but in that, the thorax, 
with the head, is shagreened with numerous little raised points, 
which is not the case in our species. In the form and size of the 
head, the soldier of the (Ecophthora agrees with the Atta mega* 
cephala, Latr, (from the Isle of France); yet Latreille would 
surely not have overlooked the peculiar striated sculpture of the 
head: but since neither the description nor figure gives this, 
we cannot identify our species with his; and this especially as 
the female is said to be only a little larger than the neuters,— 
the difference in ours being so considerable. From this, A. 
megacephalay Latr., the ant so called by Losana (Memoric della 
Rcale Accademia di Torino, xxxvii. p. 328), is distinct; and the 
description of the sficcics which is found in the gardens of 
Piedmont agrees in all points of importance with the soldier of 
the Madeiran ant. On the other hand, the description of the 
labourer is quite inapplicable, for it assigns to it a larger heart- 
shaped head. It is also very surprising that Losana should not 
have remarked that the head of the labourer is quite smooth, 
and that labourers and soldiers present constant differences, not 
only in size, but also in the formation of the head. 

1 . The Female. 

PI. III. fig. 1 . 1, the natural size; fig. i, 2, ten times magni¬ 
fied ; fig. I. 3, in profile. 

Whole length 3^ lines. Length of the head | line, breadth 
the same. Length of the thorax 1 line, breadth | line. Length 
of the abdomen 1 ^ line, breadth nearly 1 line. Length of the 
upper wings 3^ lines, breadth line. 

The head is roundish, and of the breadth of the thorax, as 
long as broad, with a very slight notch at the base behind. 
The eyes are rather small, and composed of few lenses. The 
three ocelli are very distinct, and placed at the base of the 
head in a triangle. The clypeus is not distinct from the 
forehead; slightly hollowed out directly over the mouth,' where 
the edge is furnished with a row of punctures. The anten- 
naiy clefts are somewhat converging forwards, short, but broad 
and deep, and rather widening forwards, where the forehead, 
which otherwise is flat, becomes more prominent. The 
forehead between the antennary clefts is moderately broad, 
and furnished at its anterior margin with an impressed, tri¬ 
angular, somewhat smoother compartment, which is faintly 
keeled down the middle. The whole upper side of the heaa 
is traversed by fine parallel striae longitudinally, which reach 
down nearly to the base of the head; behind the eyes the striae 
are fainter, more irregular, and partly obsolete, or passing into 
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dots. The upper lip (labrum) (fig. i. 4) is very small, and de¬ 
pends quite perpendicularly between the mandibles; it consists 
of two horny plates, a very short but broad basal piece, and a 
second longer outer piece, which is rounded, and slightly notched 
anteriorly; in the middle of the notch stands a little papilla. 
The labrum is beset with a double row of fine bristles, one 
within the other upon the edge, with two longer, stouter bristles 
in the centre of the lip. The mandibles (fig. i. 5) arc very 
strong and horny, becoming broader and hatchet-shaped ex¬ 
ternally; the fore-edge exactly truncate, and produced for¬ 
wards into a strong tooth, furnished with a narrow horny rim 
or border exteuding at the top into a short, not prominent, tooth. 
This border, which, as the actual cutting-edge, forms the man¬ 
dibles, is very sharp, but without teeth. The outer edge of the 
mandible is grooved; the upper surface, on the contrary, even. 
The maxilla is much smaller. The peduncle (stipes) is perga- 
mentaceous, narrowed at the base, notched at the top, to which is 
affixed the extremely small two-jointed paljms : this is so small, 
that it docs not reach to the point of the sheath. The first joint 
is cylindric, the second somewhat longer, fusiform, and produced 
into a fine point. The sheath extends pretty far out beyond 
the stipes; it consists of a stalk-like basal piece (fig. iii. 5, b^) 
and a larger membranous very thin upper piece, which is rounded 
at top and furnished with a crown of hairs; further below 
the hairs cease, and the edge is naked and extremely thin; but 
here a border of excessively minute hairs runs obliquely over 
the surface of the sheath. The labium is very small, as 
long as the stipes of the maxilla, greatly narrowed at the base, 
broader outwards and bluntly rounded. The lingual palpi are 
two-jointed and very short; the first joint obconic, the second 
fusiform and somewhat longer, bearing two bristles. The men- 
tum is corneous, and slightly hollowed out. The antennae arc 
moderately long; the first joint (the scape) extends a little beyond 
the edge of the head, and is scarcely perceptibly thickened out¬ 
wards ; the flagellum is eleven-jointed; its first joint is about twice 
as long as the next very short one; all are of equal thickness; 
the three last are considerably larger, though not abruptly di- 
•tiuct from the rest; they arc> together about the length of the 
seven preceding joints. All the joints of the flagellum are finely 
hairy, especially the last three. 

Toe thorax is pretty large. The prothora^c is very short, and 
not perceptible from above; laterally, however, the side-piece 
(PI. Ill, fig. I, 8 a*) forms a pretty broad prominent segment; 
the mesothorax composes the chief part of the thorax (tig. i. 3 A); 
the mesomium is somewhat larger than the head, rather flat 
above, nearly circular, but truncate behind, with a transverse 
impression and row of impressed punctures, and on cither side a 
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small black tubercle. The upper side of the mesonotum is quite 
even, with only a faint longitudinal groove* The scutellum 
(fig, I. 3 6*) is attached immediately to the mesonotum; it is 
abruptly truncate in front, bluntly rounde d behind. The side- 
plate of the middle thoracic segment is of about the same size as 
that of the anterior, and receives the coxa of the middle leg. 
The first piece of the metaiiotum is extremely short (fig. i. 
8 c‘); the second piece (its scutellum^ fig. i. 3 is indeed 
longer, but still small and strongly attenuated backwards. On 
the back it is even ; on each side oordered by a raised margin, 
on which stands a distinct prominent black spinule. 

The legs are moderately long, with thick but short coxce, 
small trochanters, and femora dilated in the middle. The 
tibia is considerably shorter than the femur. The anterior 
tibia IS thickest in the middle, slightly rounded forwards on 
the inner side, where there is placed a moveable proportion ably 
large hook, furnished on its inner side with a membranous 
border, which is fringed with a row of fine straight setm (fig. i. 
6 c), giving it the appearance of a comb. The tarsi are long, 
and extremely slender and filiform. The first joint is nearly 
as long as the tibia, but the four following are very short. 
The fifth IS thickened outwards, and provided with two curved 
very sharp elaws (tig. i. 7), between which lies a membranous 
flap (or lobe). The first tarsal joint in the four hinder legs is 
straight, but in the anterior pair is very strongly curved at the 
base, the curve answering to the pectiniform hook, which has a 
similar curvature. It is also worth notice, that on the parts of 
the tarsus answering to the liook, the tarsus is clotlied with a 
thick fine felt of hairs; whilst on the other parts of the tarsus, 
these hairs are longer and less closely set. 

The wings extend pretty far beyond the apex of the abdomen* 
The fore-wings are much narrowed at the base, and attain their 
greatest breadth at three-fourths of their length. They have a 
distinct, pretty large stigma. The radial cell, before it, is open, 
for the vena scapularis does not run into the margin, 
cubital cells are three, of a similar form to those of the Atta. 
The inner cubital cell is polygonal and irregular; it is conti¬ 
guous to the stigma: the second is also closed, somewhat bell^ 
shaped and pedunculate; the cross vein which divides it from 
the third open large cubital cell is connected with the cross-vein 
which divides the inner cubital cell from the radial cell, and 
which issues from the stigma. The inner discoidal cell is rhom* 
boidal and rather small; but the outer discoidal cell is very 
large and open. The area intemo-rnedia is divided into two cells, 
of which the outer one is open, the vena interno-media running 
out free. The hind^wings are considerably smaller than the 
fore, and the vena scapularts is connected already at one-third 
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of their length with the marginal vein; the v. extei'no-rnedia di* 
vides very soon into two forks, the outer of which is connected 
by a little cross veiulet with the scapulary vein, and then pro¬ 
ceeds towards the tip of the wing. The v. inUrno-media is ex¬ 
tremely short, and opens into the externo-media. 

The abdomen consists of six segments, the first two of which 
form a proportionably long pedicle. Of this the first segment 
is strongly carved like a horn, and clavate. At the point of its 
insertion into the thorax it is quite thin, but is thickened up¬ 
wards. This thin pedicle is the cause of the great mobility of 
the abdomen: when raised perpendicularly up, it shuts on so 
close to the metathorax (cf. fig. i. 2), that from above only its 
nearly quadrangular head («. e. the upper end) is visible; but 
when lowered, its head separates from the metathorax in pro¬ 
portion to the obliquity of its position (cf. fig. i, 3). When the 
pedicle is raised, the abdomen is lifted up aloft; in the other 
case it is depressed. The second joint of the node* (the second 
abdominal segment) is much broader, but much shorter, inserted 
obliquely into the first, and, seen from above, coroniform. On 
either side it is furnished with a small tuft of hairs. The body 
of the abdomen consists of four segments, and is shortly oval, 
somewhat broader than the head, bluntly rounded before and 
behind. The first segment, or third of the whole abdomen, is 
the largest; it is of the same length as the three following 
together. It is even; only furnished on the back with a faint 
longitudinal line, and on the hinder edge with a row of punctures 
and a circlet of hairs; the upper side is pretty thickly clothed 
with fine short pubescence. The se^'ond segment is decidedly 
shorter, quite smooth and naked, with only a narrow hairy band 
on the hinder edge, and the edge itself ciliated with longer 
hairs. The third and still shorter segment presents the same 
characters; the fouii;h only projects a very little. 

The colour of the insect is a shining brown. The head is 
chestnut-brown; the fore part lighter, yellow-brown; the edge 
of the scutum and the fore-edge of the mandibles black. The 
eyes black, the ocelli whitish. The mesonotum is of the same 
colour as the head; the inetanotum, on the contrary, lighter 
yellow-brown; the tibi» and femora are brown, the tarsi and 
antennse light yellow. The abdomen is shining; lighter in front, 
behind blackish-brown : the commencement of the first segment, 
and sometimes the (whole) fii’st segment and fore-part of the 
second of the body of the abdomen are yellow-brown; the 
hinder segment, on the other hand, is dark brown or blackish; 
but the small lost (segment) again lighter yellow-brown. In 
tertain individuals, moreover, the whole body is a lighter brown 

* Kubtehen—here evidently means pedicle —Tk. 
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than in the majority. The wings are hyaline, whitish, with 
yellowish veins. 

2. The Male, 

Fig. II. magnified ten times. As before mentioned, I found 
only a single example, which was moreover broken to pieces on 
the journey, the head and thorax only remaining perfect. In 
fig. II. 1, the dotted portion (the abdomen) is sketched merely 
from memory. 

Length of the head ^ o{ b, line; of the thorax ^ ; breadth of 
the same I a line. 

It is much smaller than the female, the length of the soldier, 
and of a coal-black colour; the legs only are light yellow, 
with however the coxjr and trochanters black. The head is 
small and nearly circular j its mandibles are small, scarcely per¬ 
ceptible; the palpi, on the other hand, are somewhat longer 
than in the female. The head is smooth, bearing in front the 
approximate antenna'; these are long, setaceous, and seventccn- 
jointed. The first joint is the thickest, the second of the 
same length, as also the 7-8 following; but thence they be¬ 
come gradually shorter, and more abruptly aeparated from 
each other; whence the last seven joints can be much more 
easily distinguished from one another than the first ten. All 
the joints (with the exception of the first and last) arc cylindric 
and thickly pubescent. The thorax is considerably broader 
than the head, bluntly rounded anterioily; the hinder edge 
of tlie mesonotum with a row of longitudinal excavations; 
the scutellum subtriangular, its edge also beset with impressed 
punctures; the abdomen oval. In the wings, the inner discoidal 
cell is larger than in the females. The legs arc of finer make 
than in the females. The femur is thinner, the tibia propor¬ 
tionally longer (fig. ii. 2). The hook at the fore part of the 
tibia (cf. fig, 11. 3) is differently formed; it is curved, and also 
furnished on the inner side with a row of setfe, which arc not 
however attached to a membranous flap (hautlappen*), and are 
not pectinate. The tarsus is much shorter than in the female; 
the first joint about the length of the second and third together; 
the second, third and fourth arc of equal length; the fifth 
is thickened outwards, and with two sharp claws. 

3. The Labourer, 

Fig. IV.—IV. 1, the size of nature; iv. 2, magnified ten times. 

Whole length line; length of head § line; breadth the 
same; length of thorax I line, of abdomen \ line. 

* ** Hautrsndc ” (membranous boi-dor) before, in description of the 
female.—T r. 
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The head is somewhat larger than the abdomen; it is alto¬ 
gether shining, smooth, and naked. The point of insertion of 
the antennae is also marked by a pretty deep groove, and the 
anterior border of the forehead likewise furnished with an im¬ 
pression ; on the other hand, the striae, which in the females as 
well as in the soldiers are perceived on the head, are wholly 
wanting. The mandibles (fig. iv, 8) are proportionably longer, 
but more attenuated at the base than in the female and soldier, 
acquiring thus a more slender form; the two teeth at the point arc 
longer and much more acute, and the whole inner edge is set with 
a row of little teeth, varying in number between ten and twelve. 
These teeth arc very regularly placed, and give a seiTated ap¬ 
pearance to the edge of the mandible. The teeth of both 
mandibles fit into each other, and make it intelligible how these 
little animals can hold and carry with their mandibles such 
considerable loads. The other parts of the mouth are formed as 
in the female. The antennae (fig. iv. 4) arc much longer in 
proportion than in the female and soldier; their shaft or pedicle 
extends conspicuously beyond the head, their base; in other 
respects their structure is the same. The occdli are wanting. 

The thorax is very narrow; the prothorax (the collar) is very 
finely granulated. The mesothorax is somewhat widened in the 
middle ; it is quite smooth and shining; on the other hand, the 
Bcutcllum and the metathoi^ax arc very finely granulated (only 
perceptible under the microscope), the latter furnished on each 
side with a small spine. 

The legs are formed like those of the female, only much 
smaller (tig. iv. 5, 7); their tarsi are extremely fine, with how¬ 
ever sharp claws, between which is seen a membranous lobe 
(fig. IV. 6 ). They are finely pubescent. 

The second joint of the abdominal pedicle is proportionably 
longer and more slender than in the female; the abdomen itself 
very small and shortly oval. The first segment is about half 
the length of the whole, and is also much greater than the 
second. 

The head is sometimes lighter, sometimes darker brown; the 
thorax, shaft of the antennae, femur and tibia light yellow-brown ; 
the flagellum of the antennae and the tarsi light yellow. The 
shining abdomen chestnut-brown, lighter at the base and tip. 

4. The Soldier. 

Fig. ni. 1, natural size; fig. ni. 2 & 8, magnified ten times. 

Whole length 2 lines; length of head | of a line, breadth 
full I line, l^ength of thorax | line; of abaomen J line, breadth 
the same. 

Distinguished from the labourers by the head being twice as 
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large^ emarginate at the base and striated^ by the shorter and 
stronger inandibles> which are not toothed on their inner edge^ 
and by the somewhat larger abdomen. 

The faintly pubescent head is of enormous size, and much 
more deeply emarginatc at the base than in the female, so that 
it is nearly heart-shaped. A deep longitudinal furrow traverses 
it in the middle. The antennal clefts p>‘e pretty deep, being 
bordered anteriorly and towards the forehead by a rather strong 
prominent rim. The fore-part of the forehcaa has a deep im¬ 
pression like that of the female. The clypems is very short, and 
divided from the head by a faint hue. The uppiT side of the 
head is iinely striated longitudinally, as in the female; these 
striae become obsolete behind the middle of the head, so that its 
hinder part is quite smooth. The eyes are small, and the ocelli 
are wanting. The trophi are as m the female, as are also the 
mandibles, except that on their cutting edge stands a pair of 
very small obtuse denticles furnished with a bristle (fig. iii. 4). 
The antennae are as m the femah's; their shaft is much shorter 
than the head; the three last joints (fig. iii. 6, 7) are distinctly 
separate. 

The thorax is similarly formed as in the labourer, except that 
the mesotliorax is much broader in the middle and bears on each 
side a little tubercle (Harchen) furnished with a bristle, by which 
structure it is distinguished both from the female and labourer. 
The scutellum is almost quadrangular; the hinder piece of the 
metauotum is armed on each side with a sharp spinule, and 
furnished in the middle with a longitudinal cleft. The whole 
thorax is sprinkled with scattered or distinct hairs. The legs are 
larger than in the labourer; otherwise they are of the same form. 

The abdomen is much smaller than the bead. The first joint 
of the pedicle is enlarged into a more prominent scale-like pro¬ 
tuberance (furnished with a tuft of hairs) than in the labourer; 
the second joint, on the other hand, is shorter and thicker than 
ill these, and approaches in form that of the female. The first 
segment of the abdomen is the largest; the second of about 
the same breadth, but shorter; the third rounded behind; the 
fourth is very small, and almost withdrawn into the preceding. 
It is quite smooth and shining, sparingly sprinkled with fine 
bristles, which at the hinder edge of each segment are longer 
and set closer together. 

The head is sometimes lighter, sometimes darker biwn; on 
the under side always lighter than on the upper. The edge of 
the clypeus and the anterior edge of the mandibles black; the 
antennee and legs are light yellow; the thorax and abdominal 
pedicle somewhat lighter brown than the head; the abdomen at 
the base and tip of the same colour; the second and third seg- 
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mmU, on tbe odier handj blackiah-brown. At times the dark 
brown extends ftnrther, over even the hinder edge of the first 
segment ; but still more frequently it is more contracted, forming 
only a dark band over the hinder edge of the second and the 
(whole of the) third segment. 

III. Conclusion. 

Comparing with each other these four different kinds which 
compose a colony of (Eco}ihthor<Py we find that the males differ 
altogether from the rest in the structure of the head. The 
females, soldiers, and labourers approach eacli other closely in the 
structure of the parts of the mouth, in the legs, and in the equal 
number of the abdominal segments; yet the labourer differs 
much from the female, not only in being so much smaller, but 
by its smooth head, its serrato-dentate mandibles, diffei^ent struc¬ 
ture of the thorax, owing to the watit of wings, as well as by the 
form of the second joint of the abdominal pedicle. In size,structure 
of the mandibles, and striated head, the soldier forms a middle 
link between the female and the labourer; but, on the other hand 
again, it differs much from both in its excessively large perfectly 
heart-shaped licad, and in the shape of the mesothorax; assuming 
thus quite a peculiar aspect. These forms are very distinctly 
marked; and amongst the numberless specimens seen by me of 
this ant, no intermediate link between the labourer and soldier 
ever has occurred. In Atia capitata, Latr., which I have ob¬ 
served in great numbers on the Guadalquivir at Seville, as well 
as in several other places in Spain, labourers with small heads, 
aud soldiers with large, occur also; but, between these, trans¬ 
itional forms arc found, which is never the case with our (Eco- 
phihora. That the soldiers cannot possibly be slaves captured 
from other nests (a cu^cumstunce of known occurrence amongst 
the Amazon-ants), is proved as well by their very constant 
occurrence in the pupa and perfect state in the nests of the 
(Ecophtko7'<B^ whilst they are never found alone, as by their agree¬ 
ment in all essential organs (in their trophi, antemue, and Tegs) 
with the labourers and females. Such a marked distinction 
between the two neuter forms as in (Ecop/Uhora has not else¬ 
where been observed. Something similar, however, seems to be 
the case in several species of the Southern Heinisj)herc, only if 
has not usually been rightly understood. We have seen above, 
that in the Train and Driver Ants two forms of neuters are 
found, and also in Atta capitata, Latr., which must not be con¬ 
sidered as varieties, but as forms, each of which has its own 
special and peculiar position in the ant-oeconomy. Nay, even 
amoiigst several of our own species, attentive observation points 
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out two forms of labourers; for example^ in Formica hercuhana, 
L., and F, pubeecens, F.; only the difference is not so striking as 
in the above-cited species. The same too with the Honey-bee; 
for in the same hive smaller and somewhat bigger labourers are 
found, of which, according to Huber, the former take care of the 
brood, the latter produce the wax. 

At present it is generally held, that the neuters found amongst 
all these insects which live together in large families arc im¬ 
perfectly developed females; and one would be led to this view 
principally by the resemblance of the working-bees to the 
females (the so-called queens), as well as by the fact, deduced 
from certain experiments carried on with bees, that m many 
cases they can make queens out of working-bees' When 

indeed a comb full of eggs is introduced from another hive into 
one without a queen, this last can sometimes rear itself a new 
queen out of it; but this by no means always happens, and I 
have myself twice employca this method without any result, 
which shows that queens cannot certainly be reared from all eggs 
laid in the cells of working-bees. Amongst bees the labourer 
indeed is very like the queen; but with ants the difference 
is very great; in these, not only are the females much larger 
and winged, but they have an essentially differently fc'rmed 
thorax; so that it seems quite incomprehensible to me that 
merely the mode of nutriment should determine such different 
kinds of individuals, and that it should depend on the labourers 
whether a female or a labourer should proceed from the same egg. 
But the explanation is rendered still more difficult by the occur¬ 
rence of a second form of neuters, differing again as much from 
the females as from the labourers. In this case we must therefore 
hold, that ants possess the means of rearing labourers out of 
some and soldiers out of other eggs,—which appears to us very 
improbable. Hence we are almost compelled to ascribe the 
distinction between the females, labourers, and soldiers, not to 
the skill of the ants in rearing them, but to an original dif¬ 
ference ; and consequently to admit, that not only in the male 
and female individuals, but also in the labourers and soldiers, 
the difference is congenital. This is borne out by the fact that 
biformed individuals, between labourers and males (cf. Entomo- 
logische Zeit. 1851, p. 295), have already been discovered, in 
Vhich one half exactly represents the mole, the other half the 
labourer; precisely liKc bisexual individuals in insects, between 
male and female. Were the neuters undeveloped females, we 
should not meet with forms like these, but we should rather have 
forms of transition between neuters and females, which how¬ 
ever is never the case. Against this view it may be alleged, I 
am well aware, that in the animal kingdom only two constantly 
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different kinds of individuals (male and female) are produced by 
the parent, to which all other aberrations can be reauccd. But 
reference may here be made to the system of alternate genera¬ 
tions, which reaches up into the class of insects (m the Aphides 
and the Fsychidean genus 7'alaporia); and that amonpt these, 
individuals are produced immediately from the female parent 
(the 80 -callcd nurses) which are quite different from the neuters. 
The neuter ants are to be compared with these; from which 
however they again recede, in never being capable of repro¬ 
duction. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE III. 

Ilepresenting the four different forma of (Ecophthora pusilla. 

Fig, I. The Fbmalk. —1. Natural aize; 2. magnified ten times; 3. gido- 
view; a\ the pronotum; a*, the aide-inece of the prothorax \ 
the mf‘Sonotum i i®. the scutellmn ; the side-piece of the 
mesothorax; c'. the first segment of the melanotum; c®. the 
hinder segment of the same, with the spimiles; d. the first joint 
of the abdominal pedicle; e. the second joint of the same : 4. the 
labrum ; 5. the mandible; 6. the fore-leg ; h. tibia ; c. the pec¬ 
tinate hook; d. the tarsus ; 7. the claws. 

Fig, 11. The Male. —1. Magnified ten times; 2. fore tibia with (arsua; 
3. its hook, more highly magnified. 

Fig, III. The Soldier.—1. Natural size; 2. ten times magnified; 3. side- 
view, in the attitude of gnawing apiece of meat; 4. manilible; 

5, the rest of the trophi; a. mentutn; b. maxilla*; F, the stipes; 
A*, the palpus; A”, the sheath; c’. the tongue; c®. its palpi; 

6. the last four joints of the antenna;. 

Fig, IV, The LAnooKKu. — 1. Natural size; 2. magnified ten times; 
3. the mandibles; 4. the antcnniv: 5. the fore-leg; 6. the claw- 
joint of the game; 7. the middle leg. 


XXVIII .—Notes on Permian Fossils :—PHlliobrancbiata. By 
William Kino, Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in 
Queen^s University, Ireland (Q. C. Galway); Correspouding 
Member of the Natural History and Medical Society of 
Dresden, &c. 

(Concluded from p. 26J).) 

Family BhynchoneUid®, Gray, 1848. 

Genus Rhynchonella, Fischer de Waldheim. 

In one of Mr. Davidson^s usual valuable papers lately pub¬ 
lished*, he has been led to question the existence of the genus 
Rhynchonella during the Permian period. The query evidently 
has reference to the uncertainty hitherto prevailing as regards the 

A few Remarks on the Brachiopoda,” Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist. 
Dae. 1856. 
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generic position of the so-called Terehratula Geinitziana disco¬ 
vered by De Vemeuil in the Permiaus of Russia*. This species, 
or rather a shell occurring in (Jermany first noticed by Geinitztj 
and stated to be identical with it, has lately been placed in 
CamarophoriaXt though the original description given by M. de 
Verneuil is somewhat in favour of the Russian type being con¬ 
sidered a Rhynchoriella. 

Mr. Davidson no doubt was led by his inherent cautiousness 
to query the Permian existence of Rhynchonella from the uncer¬ 
tainty named; but as this genus is well known to characterize 
both the Carboniferous and the Saliferous systems, this fact alone 
would have been considered of sufficient force hy some to warrant 
their positively concluding that it existed during the Permian 
period. 

Rhynchonella ? Geinitziana^, De Verneuil. PI. XII. figs. 7-11. 

It is only lately that any specimens of the German fossil, 
which Oeinitz has referred to the present species, came under 
my observation; it required, however, but a very brief exami¬ 
nation of them to feel convinced that they belong to an un¬ 
doubted Rhynchonella, and a species unsurpassed either in beauty 
or histological interest. The specimens alluded to were obtained 
out of the dark-coloured Zechstein of Rdpsen, one of the Ger¬ 
man localities famous for Permian fossils. 

Confining ourselves to the species represented by the German 
specimens, there cannot be any doubt of its being a true Rhyn¬ 
chonella ; as its large valve is furnished with two well-developed 
rostral plates, and the opposite or small valve with the usual 
median one. But what constitutes the peculiar interest of this 
shell is, that both valves are as distinctly and regularly per¬ 
forated as those of any TerebrattUida, 

But I am assuming that the German specimens belong to the 
species Rhynchonella Geinitziana, Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt on my mind of their being the same as those procured by 
Dr. Geiuitz at Gera, and identified by him in his * Versteine- 
rungen ^ (loc, cit,) with the Russian species named. I cannot 
help thinking, however, that they represent a different species. 
De Verneuil describes his shell as having its slightly elevated 
ribs obsolete or completely effaced near the beak and Count 
Keyserling's testimony is to the same effect, representing them 
as ^^sehr obsolete |1 but all the specimens from Eopsen, although 

♦ Geology of Russia, vol. ii. np. 83, 84, pi. 10. fig. 6 a, b, 

t Die Verstemerungen des ^utschen Zechsteingebirges, p. 12. pi. 4. 
fig. 41. 

X Schauroth, Bcitrag, 1854. ^ Geinitz, loc, cit. 

II Reiae in das Pett^ora-Land, p. 241, 1846. 
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possessing about the same number of ribs as the Russian type^ 
nave the entire umbonal region of both valves distinctly ribbed; 
besides, the ribs appear to be more flattened. Moreover,! entertain 
a suspicion that in the Russian shell the small valve is decidedly 
more rounded posteriorly; and I am also led to suspect that its 
valves are not so obviously perforated,—a character which 1 think 
could not have (‘scaped the observation of M. de Verneuil or 
Count Keyserling. However, for the present, I am content 
with having simply pointed out what I consider to be some im¬ 
portant diftcrenccs, leaving it for others to confirm or overthrow 
my suspicions. 

The Rdpsen shell is subpentagonal; and, compared with most 
species of the genus, it may be said to have slightly convex 
valves, both being only somewhat tumid posteriorly : the small 
valve, however, has its anterior half rather strongly elevated, and 
its sides sloping somewhat rapidly. Th(i mesial sinus, or ridge, 
terminates in front vvitliout giving any very abrupt wave to 
the anterior margins : the wave is decided, but regular. The 
ribs amouut to about four or five in the sinus, and nine or 
more on the lateral areas: they are broad, flat, evenly rounded, 
and separated from each other by a narrow, line-like sulcation. 
The rostral plates project forward about one-fourth the length of 
the shell, with rather a strong divarication. The median plate 
extends a little further along the small valve. The point of the 
umbone is sharp and somewhat projecting; and the foramen is 
small. The perforations are large, and separated from each 
other by an interspace about equalling twice their own diameter: 
they give the surface of the shell a finely granulated structure; 
ami appear to decrease a little in size as they pass outwardly 
through the capillary fibres, which are exceedingly fine*. This 
interesting species has not yet been found out of Germany, 

♦ In my ‘ Monograph * it ii stated, that I noticed the existence of perfo¬ 
rations in every sjxjeies of Rhynchonella, as well as other Bracbio|>ods, that 
had passed unaer my ohservation: hence 1 was led to make the statement 
—“ in short, I doubt their absence in any Brachiopod whatever ** {op. cit. 
p. 110, &c.). Dr. Carpenter, in his chapter " On the Intimate Structure of 
the Shells of Braohiopoda,*’ ^pended to Mr. Davidson’s ‘ Monograph ’ of 
British fossil species of this Class, having deemed it necessoiy^ to anim¬ 
advert somewhat strongly on the above piece of scepticism [vide op. cit. 
pp. 31, 32 & 36— notes) 1 1 have been induced to make the following ob¬ 
servations :—Although Dr. Carpenter’s researches, as detailed in his “ Re¬ 
port on the Microscopic Structure of Shells,” published in the volume of 
British Association Meeting for 1844, were generally considered as lead¬ 
ing to most important results; yet it is well known that many regarded 
them as too initiative to be unreservedly accepted in all their totality. Not 
that Dr. Canienter was in any respect to blame; for it was conceived, that 
fosaihzation had so obliter^ed the tissue of many shells as to render a de¬ 
tection of it an impossibility; and it was also conceived that some shells 
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Genus Camarophoria^ King. 

Camarophoria glohulina, Phillips*. 

The occurrence of this species in Germany has not yet been 
recorded except by Professor M‘Coy, who states tliat he found 
numerous specimens of it from Gliicksbnmn in Count Munster's 
collection (now in the Cambridge University Museum) under the 
manuscript name Tercbratula bmnuata'\. 

Camarophoria multiplicata^ 

Schaiiroth records the occurrence of this species in the lower 
Permians of Germany, without, however, stating its locality. 
Geinitz represents two specimens in his * Versteincrungen' (pi. 4. 
figs. 48, 49) appai’cntly the same. M'Coy unites it with C. 
Schlothcimi; but I must still adhere to the opinion that both 
an* specifically distinct on the grounds stated in my Monograph. 

* Kinj'g Monogra])h, p. 120. pi. 7. fig*. 22-26. 

t British Palscozoic Fossils, p. 443. 

X Monograph, p. 121. pi. 7. fig*. 26-32, pi. 8. figs. 1-7. 


were more prone than others to become thus altered. In the genus Rhyn* 
chonellaf it is true, no one had, that I am aware of, discovered au) per¬ 
forations ; but after carefully examining a number of fossil species 1 was led 
to believe, that certain very minute dark points, which 1 observed here and 
there dispersed over the surface of their valves, were the remains of orifices 
belonging to extremely minute jierforatious. 1 may have been deceived as 
to the nature of much that my “ Stanho|)erevcalwl to mo; hut will any one 
absolutely say that 1 was so in ail eases, now that it is known that peifora- 
tions do indisputably exist in Rhynchonella ? Geinifziana ? A few words as 
to Rhynchonnla psiHacta—iXxt only species, from its o(*eurring in the recent 
state, that was likely to settle the question raised by my remarks. 1 did 
not examine this species; but I was acquainted with I)r. Carpenter's ac¬ 
count of its histology, which account, since 1 am eompellea to defend 
myself, 1 must say seemed to me a very faulty one. Had I been imbued with 
the same spirit which Dr. Carpenter manifested when writing his animad¬ 
versions, I might have severely criticised it; but I valued his general obser¬ 
vations too highly to indulge m criticisms of the kind. Dr. Carpenter's 
description of the shell-tissue of Hhynchotuflla psitiacea is so far from cor¬ 
rect, that 1 naturally inferred he must have been equally in error in con¬ 
cluding it to be without perforations. Referring to Dr. Carpenter’s first 
Report,” paragraphs 37 « 38, it will be seen that the tissue of this species 
is described as consisting of sharply folded ** laminm of extreme tenuity; ” 
and it is stated that the ” sharp foldings ” produce an appearance as if 
the lamime were traversed by a very regular series of lines,” In para¬ 
graph 36, this conformation is descrihed as “ a peculiar variety of the 
plicated membranous structure.” Now I may he permitted to state that 
this is quite an erroneous description of the shell-tissue of Rhynchonella 
psittacea; since it does not consist of ** laniinm of extreme tenuity ” with 
** sharp foldingsbut of closely packed fibres precisely antilogous to the 
“ capillary fibres” or ** fibrous tissue,” noticed in my ‘ Monograph' as con- 
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Pacnily Sptriferida, Kiag, 1846. 

Genus Spirifer^ J. Sowerby. 

Sjnri/er Pejmianus, King*. 

Schauroth has found this well-marked species in the Zechstciu 
dolomite of Possueck: it is represented under fig. 6 in his 1st 
* Bcitrag.^ 

Genus Martinia, M'Coy. 

Martinia Clannyanay Kingf. 

This small species, which is extremely rare in the North of 
England, appears to be rather abundant in the Zechstein dolo¬ 
mite of Possneek, where it was first discovered by Schauroth. 
It is noticed and figured by him in his ^ Beitrag ^ of 1853. I 
procured from Dr. Krantz several examples, most of which are 

* Monograph, p. 1.33. pi. 9. figa. 19-24. 
t Monograph, p. 131. pi. 10 tigs. 11-13. 


stituting the valves of those Braehiopods which I examined. Dr. Car¬ 
penter’s own testimony, which appeared about seven or eight ^ears after 
the publication of his first “ Report,” and three years subsequent to the 
appearance of my notices, will hear me out in the correction just made: 
“ In all the recent Terebratulidep and RhynchonelUda*^ and in all the fossil 
imeciraens of those groups, as well a« of Spiriferidtp, Strophnmenida: and 
Productid<f, in which there is no indication of metamorphic action, the 
shell it found to consist of flattened prisms^ qf considerable lenylh, arranged 
parallel to each other with great regularity ” (vide chnjiter “ On the Inti¬ 
mate Structure of the Shells of Brachiopoda,” p. 25). The italicization of 
the concluding portion is my own. It is remarkable that Dr. Carpenter 
has nowhere, m the chapter from which the above extract has been taken, 
made the least allusion to ** lamiuse of extreme tenuity” with “sharp 
foldings j” nor has he at all acknowledged that others had previously dis¬ 
covered the so-called “flattened prisms” or “capillary fibres,” as they ore 
termed in iny * Mono^aph ’! Surely, if my “ doubt ” as to the absence of 
perforations “ in any Brachiopod w'hatcver,” w'arranted the ignoring of the 
little I have done in the matter, this ought not to have been the case with 
what has been done by the Vicomte D’Archiac, who undoubtedly was the 
first to signalize the “ fibro-capillary structure ” of the Palliobranchs (vide 
“ Rapport sur les fossiles du Tourtia,” in Mt^m. 8oc. (Jcol. de France, 
2 s^r. rol. ii. 1847). A few days ago I felt myself justified in laying claim 
to this discovery ; for, although I had heard that D'Archiac had written 
something ou palhohranchiatc histology, as noticed in the Appendix to my 
* Monograph’ (p. 244), yet I was not aware that he had ascertained the 
existence of the fibrous structure until only within the last few days. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
But let me not forget to acknowledge that I was in error in doubting the 
absence of perforations ” in any Brachiopod whateverthe account which 
Dr. Carpenter has given of Rnynchonella psittacea in his late chapter is 
quite conclusive on this point; but I cannot help thmking, from their 
occurring in K. ? Oeinittiana, that perforations will yet be found in con¬ 
generic species supposed, or stated, to be without them. 

Ann. df May, A^. Hist. Ser. 2. Vol. xvii. 22 
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nearly twice the sire of the Engliah specimcus that have occurred 
to me: they show a very distinct area in the small valve, with a 
well-marked deltidial fissure: the deltidimn of the large valve is 
also open. In rny diagnosis, this species is described as nearly 
smooth but two of the Possneck specimens, particularly one 
of them, show the surface of the valves to have been crowded 
with very fine short inclined spines : when these are removed, 
the surfaee has v(*ry much the appearance of being perforated 
like some fossil Terebratulus, 

Martinia IVinchiana, King*. 

Morris in his ‘ Catalogue of British P'ossils,^ 2ml ed., unites 
this species with the last, a step tliat would seem to be warranted 
by the spiniferous character just noticed. But the spines of the 
present species appear to be much coarser, judging from the 
very imperfect casts before me : further, the umbone of the large 
valve appears to be more incurved, and the area not so well 
defined. Schauroth figures a specimen from Pdssneck, winch 
he identifies with Martinia Winchiana, on account of its being 
covered with spines; but possibly it may be only a specimen of 
the last species—a suggestion 1 would make with less doubt if 
the figuri' did not show the umbone to be more incurved and the 
area less defined than in M, Clannyam. 

Other Permian Palmobranciiiata* 

Spirifer alatus, Schlotheim.—This species is considered by 
many who have noticed it as being inseparable from the S, undu- 
latus of Sowerby; but I would urge on those who entertain tbia 
view to study the young forms, particularly the specimens repre¬ 
sented in my ^Monograph/ pi. 9. figs. 10 & 16, which I con¬ 
sider respectively as representing the young of these two species. 

Spirife?' rnulttplicattis, Sowerby, and S, Jonesiamis, King.— 
Morris, I perceive, unites these species: perhaps he has had an 
opportunity of <»xamining specimens which graduate them into 
each other. Neither species has yet been observed in Ger¬ 
many. 

Epithyris elongata^ Schlotheim. — Specimens occasionally 
occurring at Oliicksbrunn show this to have been a prettily 
coloured species. Two specimens before me exhibit several dark 
bands, inter-radiating with others of a lighter colour almost con¬ 
tinuously from the umbone to the margin, and increasing in 
width in their forward progress: in another the dark bands, 
reduced to mere lines, are only developed near the margins. 
In my ^ Monograph^ it is stated, that Specimens from the 
carbonifeitms Hmestorie of Bolland, often identified with TVre- 


* Monogrflph, p. 13.5. pi. 10. figs. 14 >17. 
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bratida hastata, are in no respect different from the ordinary 
forms of the present species {vide p. 149). On again exami¬ 
ning one of the Holland specimens here referred to, having the 
nearest resemblance to Epithyris elonyata, I perceive that the 
surface of both valves shows much stronger incremental breaks 
than 1 have ever seen displayed on any specimens of the Per¬ 
mian species: the valves, too, appear to be thicker. 

Epithyris suffiata^ Schlotheim.—I have elsewhere stated, that 
this species appears to be identical with a shell found in the 
mountain limestone of Holland, probably hitherto considered a 
variety of JS. saccalmsL distinct, though closely allied species*/’ 
M'Coy supposes that the shell here referred to is identical with 
his E. viryoides’\ ; but this is not the case. The Holland 
specimen noticed under the last lu'ad as resembling E, elongata 
has more affinity to MH'oy’s species. I have lieen led to re¬ 
examine the “ shell found in the mountain limestone of Hol¬ 
land,’’ and I cannot but say, that it agrees most remarkably 
with some specimens of the Permian species, jiarticularly the 
testiferous one represented under figure 7, j>l. vii. of my ‘ Mo¬ 
nograph.’ On the other hand, there arc speennens figured on 
the same plate closely approximating to true forms of E. sacculus 
ill its mesial depression and emarginatc front. The only dif¬ 
ference I perceive between the Holland shell alluded to and the 
Permian fossil quoted is, that on the former there arc faint 
traces of a few longitudinal lines on the anterior half of the 
valves. I perceive nothing of the kind on any of the Permian 
forms, nor do 1 recognize any on normal specimens of E. sacculus. 
There appears to be no difference between them in their liisto- 
logical perforations. 

I have retained the generic name proposed in my * Mono¬ 
graph’ for those Terebratulidce resembling the two species just 
noticed, in having rostral plates and a shortish loop. Very few 
palaeontologists appear to agree with me in this respect. I 
intended making some observations on the question ; but as Mr. 
Davidson is now engaged on species belonging to the same 
group, to be published in the next part of his ^ Monograph of 
British Fossil Brachiopoda,’ and feeling confident that he has 
much important matter to make known as regards their interiors, 
I prefer deferring them until the appearance of his work. I 
may then be able to offer a decided opinion, either in favour of, 
or against, my former views. 

Brachiopoda appear, for the most part, to be confined to the 
lowest deposits of the Permian system. In the North of Eng- 

* Monograph, p. 150. t British Pahcozoic Fo»«iU, |). 41.1. 

22 * 
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landj scamdy any have been found in beds above what I h^i^ 
termed the fcMnsiliferons limestone —the fossils oconrring in 

the higher members, namely the brecciated and nscudo-brec- 
ciated,^^ and the ^^crystalline and non-crystalline** limestones*, 
being principally Gasteropods and Lamellibranchs. The same 
remarkable fact appears to obtain in Germany; inasmuch as 
Brachiopods have rarely been noticed hitherto above the true 
Zechsteins, or dolomites; the overly me: beds, namely Rauch- 
waeke, &:c., only containing species lor the most })art identical 
with fossils occurring in the uppermost North of England Per- 
miansf* The consideration of these facts induces me to place 
the magnesian limestones of Cultra and 1'ullyconnel in the upper 
part of the Permian system ; as they contain no palbobranchiatc 
fossils. I would likewise place the magnesian limestone of St. 
Bees* Head on the same jiarallel, Mr. Binney having discovered 
therein casts of Jiakei^ellia, Schizodus, and other shells** 
The marls in the neighbourhood of Manchester, loaded wuth 
similar fossils, I am also disposed to consider as the equivalents 
of the upper synchronous Permians, whether in England or 
Germany. 

Pclmont, near Galway, Feb. 20, 1856. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XII. 

Fig. 1. Produefus GeinitzianuSy De Konmek. Large valve a little enlarged : 
from Gera. 2. Small valve. 

Fig. 3. Prodiictus Schaurothianusy King. Umbonal view of large valve; 

twice the natural size : from Ropseii. 4. Front view. 5. Small 
valve. 

Fig. 6. ? Aulosteges umbonillatusy King. Intenor of small valve, showing 
muscular impressions a, and reniform ditto b : a little enlarged. 
A gutta perclia impression of a specimen from Possneck. 


* Monograph, Introduction, p. xvii. 

t M Hubert Eisel, of Gera, son of Professor Eisel, informs me that 
Productus Cavrrini {q\xqv\i y Htrophalosia Morrxstanay var. llumbletonmsis) 
occurs in the Graucr Mergelzechstein of that locality. This deposit, and 
the overlying llauchwacke, &c., I consider to be equivalent to the brecciated, 
pseudu-brecciatcd, crystalline and noii-crystalhne limestones of the North 
of England. The former overlie the highly fossihferous Zechsteina of 
Germany j and the latter repose on the English fossihferous and comjiact 
limestones. The presence of a Drachiopon so high in the system, corre¬ 
sponds with the occasional occurrence of l^trophalosia Morriaima in the 
breccia of Claxheugli (vide * Monograph,’ p. 102}; and it seems to be 
paralleled by the existence, lately made known by Professor Ramsay, of 
casts of a Strophalosia-like shelf in the sandstones of Exhall, Warwick¬ 
shire. These sundsioiics I am disposed to place much higher in the Per¬ 
mian system than Professor Ramsay seems to sanction (vide Quarterly 
Journal of the Gcol. Soc., vol. xi. part 1. p. 1J>8). 

X Vide Memoir “ On the Permian Beds of the North-West of England/’ 
in Mem. of the Lit. and Phil. 6oc. of Manchester, vol. xii. 
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tiff. 7 * Rhffnchomella 7Oeinitiiana, De VemeuiL Umbonal valve: twice 
the natural she : fromRopien. 8. Opposite valve. 9. Side view. 
10. Rostral plates. 11. View of capillary fibres and perforations : 
highly magnified. 

Table of all the known Permian Palliobhanciii \ta. 


Britain. Germany Himia 


Lingula Crednen, itpinitz ...| 

DiHciiia spclunrariji, Schlotheim . 

Prod actus horrid us, J. iSotverhy . 

-Loplayi, De Verneml . 

-Gemitzianus, De Koninck .. 

-Ilemisphiprium, Kutorga .. 

-ScliaurothiRiius, King . 

Aulosteges variabiliR, Jlelrnerson . 

?-unibonillatiiN, King .. 

Strophalosia cxcavata. Ueinitz . 

-Goldfussi, Munster . 

-Cancrim, De Verneta! . 

-horrescens, De Verneuil ..i 

-- Mornsiana, King .j 

-var. ? Ilumblctouensis, King . 

-var. ? Wliitlcyonsis, King . 

-parva. King . 

-7 lamello.Ra, Geinitz . 

Clionetcs ? sarcinuUita, Schlotheim . 

Streptorhynchua pelargouatua, Schlotheim . 

Orthis mcd., Keyserling 

Rhynchonella Gemitziann, De Verneuil ... 

-? id. . 

Camarophoria Scblothcimi, Von Buch . 

-globuhna, Phillips .• 

-superstes, De Verneuil . . 

-multipbcata, King . 

Spirifer alatus, Schlotheim . 

-urululatus, Sower by . 

-Permianus, King . 

-enstatus, Schlotheim . 

-muUiplicatus, Sowerby . 

-? Juneaianus, King .. 

-curvirostris. De Verneuil . 

- Blaasi, De Verneuil . 

-rugulatus, De Verneuil ... 

~ Schrenki, Keyserling . 

Martmia Clann)aua, King ... 

-? Winchiana, King . 

Cleiothyrit pectinifera, J. de C. Sowerby ... 

-Eoissyi, JjEtmlU . 

Rpitbyris elongata, Schlotheim ... 

— sufilata, Schlotheim .. 

-Qualenb Fischer de Waldheim . 

Thecidium productifonne, Schawroth . 















































S42 Mr. W, H. Benson on Tanystoma, Nematura, and Anaulus. 

XXIX .—Remarks on the Genera Tanystoma, Neniatura, and 
Anaulus. By W. H. BasNsoN, Esq. 

Mr. H. Adams having kindly brouglit to my notice the previous 
employment of the term Tanystima^ for a g(‘nu8 of Coleoptcra, 
and of Nematura for a genus of Ihrds, it appears advisable that 
fresh naiiies should be given to those t(‘staeeou8 groups. 

The term TanyHoma was assigned, in the February Number 
of the ^ Annals ’ for the present year, to a curious Anostornatous 
form from Burmah. The designation llypselustoma^ having re¬ 
ference to the uplifted position of the mouth of the shell, is now 
8ubstitut(id for the former appellation. 

Nematuro was described in 1836, in the 5th volume of the 
'Journal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta,’ from the shell and 
animal of a single species, N, DelUPy which I had found at low 
tide in the mud of the river Ilooghly opposite to Calcutta. The 
genus has since that time been increased by several species, from 
other parts of the Eastern World, and some yet remain to be* 
described. The name has been adopted, in systematic and other 
works, as referring to a genua of Testacea; but Fischer having 
first employed the term, in 1813, in another department of 
zoology, I propose to designate the shell as Stenothyra^ a title 
expressive of the contracted structure of the aperture. 

Pfeiffer’s description of Anaulus in the ' IVoc. Zool. Soc.’ for 
1835, p. 103, does not indicate the course of the canal or tube, 
which terminates in the outer portion of the double peristome 
in A, humhycinus, as well as in his new species A, Lorraini, from 
Pulo Penang, described in a paper read to the Z(M>]ogical Society 
at a recent Meeting. In the latter species, the opening, at first 
sight, might be 8uppos<*d to be altogether outside of tiie peri¬ 
stome, but on a closer inspection is found to be embraced by a 
portion of it. In both species the canal or tube is sutural and 
internal, and can be traced externally along the last whorl, at 
the extremity of which it ascends more rapidly in A, Lorraini 
than in the original species. 

In a specimen of A. Lorraini I was unsuccessful in an attempt 
to penetrate the canal with a bristle; but in one of bombycintLs 
I have succeeded in passing a hair, through the canal, into the 
concavity of the spire. Mr. H. Adams informs me that A%a- 
lomasUma Chrysallis, Pfr., is also an Anaulus, with a similar su¬ 
tural tube, a fact which was ascertained from an accidental per- 
foration at some distance from the aperture. He further stated 
that the anterior opening was partly concealed by the reflected 
portion of the peristome. 


* MotMi'houlsky. 
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The use of the tube seems to be the preservation of a commu¬ 
nication with the external air when the aperture is closed by the 
operculum. The following addition to Pfeifler's description of 
Anaulus will be necessary :— 

** Canali siiturali interno profunde in caverna spine d(‘8inent(‘, 
utrinque pervio/^ 

Cheltenham, 13th March 1850. 


XXX .—New Researches in Vegetable Embrgogeinj, 

By M. Titlasni:*. 

Dr. Hermann Schacht, a German phytotomist well known by 
numerous and important works, some months agof allowed 
himself to be persuaded, that the doctrine of the generation of 
plants which he has embraced, namely that of M. Sehleiden and 
the polhnists, was then peremptorily established and proved. His 
belief was founded upon some observations recently made by a 
young botanist of Berlin, M. T. Deeckc, who, as was asserted, 
by an extremely fortunate dissection of the ovule of the Pediai- 
laris sylvaticaf had put it beyond a doubt, that the vegetable 
embryo is actually produced in the extremity of the pollen-tube 
itself, after the introd\iction of the latter into the embryonal sac. 
Two of the botanists most competent to judge of this difficult 
question, MM. Hugo von Mold and W. llofmeister J, have 
strongly protested against allowing the memoir and anatomical 
preparations of M. Ueecke the demonstrative value which was 
attributed to them; and although their criticisms have called 
forth long replies from MM. Schacht and Deecke, supported 
upon new observations §, there would certainly be cause for 
astonishment if their confidence in the correctness of their opi¬ 
nions had not been somewhat shaken, and their conviction had 
really remained entire. 

The passage of every creature from non-cxistence to existence, 
its entrance into life, is a pliaenomenon too mysterious for us to 
flatter ourselves that we shall ever be able to understand exactly 
all its circumstances. Nevertheless, as the questions at issue 
between M. Sehleiden and his opponents are questions of fact, 
antecedent to any doctrinal interpretation, and capable of being 
judged by our eyes, we need not despair of some day seeing less 
diversity of opinion amongst the botanists who occupy themselves 

♦ From the Comptes Eemlus, Nov. 12, 1865, p. 7.W. 

t See the * Flora,* 1856, pert 10. 

i See Annaies de» Sciences Nat. 4 s^r. iii. pp. 20!^ & 219. 

§ ‘ Flora,’ 1856, no. 2f), and Botanische Zcitnng of Berlin, Sept. 14 & 19. 
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being reau*eo> or nearly so, I thinfci that if all discussion wiA 
r^am to the Horkelian theory must be closed, as he wouW have it, 
It is by the condemnation and definitive rejection of this theory, 
rather than by its undisputed admission into science. Now, 
more than ever, 1 feel certain that it is founded upon a mistake; 
upon that error in which I formerly shared for a moment, which 
consists m taking the suspensor of the embrj^o for the pollen- 
tube inserted in the embryonal sac. During the past summer 
I have made a great number of disseetions to establish the cor¬ 
rectness of the results which I publishc d in 1819 in the ' Annales 
des ScMences Natuivlles^ (3 s^r. xii.); my biother also has de¬ 
voted considerable time to similar researches, and we have both 
always htiii perfectly convinced, that the embryo, whether ses¬ 
sile or ^tipitate, that is to say, whether jufivided or not with a 
suspen^or, m‘vci, at any momriit, had the hast real organic 
continiiif^ with the pollen-tube, the embryo-sae, whiih is often 
thickened at its niicropylar extremity, receives the close contact 
of this tube externally (it is even sometimes lodged in a fold of 
its membrane), but still without ever being torn or perforated 
by it; then on its inner face, eith(‘r opposite to, or at some distance 
fiom the cxtiemily of this fecundating filament, it gives attach¬ 
ment to the embryo. 

In the Labiatje, which have especially furnished us with sub¬ 
jects for examination this ytar; m the Pansy, the Almond, the 
Sloe; in the Caryophyllaceie, such as the Pinks, the Holosteum 
umbt Uatum, L., the Cerastia^ &e., in the Serophulannca*, the 
Crucifenc, the Fir-tree, and a inuitituclc of other plants, the 
embryo adheres to the generative sac by a very broad circular 
ba^je, below which it contracts more or less, and again dilates 
almost immediately. This base of the embryo, when seen in 
front, looks like a large aperture in the membrane of the sac; but 
this IS only an appearance, notwithstanding the opposite opinion 
of MM. Schacht and Deecke, for it is not very difficult to ascer¬ 
tain, as I formerly showed, that the sac is completely closed aud 
continuous where the nascent embryo is implanted upon it*. 
This fact 18 of great importance, and contributes not a little to 
gain the cause for the opponents of M. Schleiden. I add, that 
the basal disk of the embryo is frequently of much greater dia¬ 
meter than the pollen-filament, even when the extremity of the 
latter, as is often the case, is thickened and enlarged : this cir¬ 
cumstance 18 not more favourable to the Horkelian theory than 
the absence of a perforation in the membrane of the sac, and 

♦ See our memoir already quoted in the ‘ Annales des Sciences Naturelles/ 
3 s^r. t. xii pi. 3 7» and CKpecmllv pi b fig 10. 



UM« SeliiK^t 9xA Beeeke do not appear to have taken it into 
atioonnt. 

Although amon^t the gamopetalous plants with personate 
corollas^ great dissimilarities separate the Scrophularineie from 
the Labiatoe^ if we consider especially the structure of the fruit 
and seed, yet the study of the ovule and of the generation of the 
embryo reveals analogies between these two families which can¬ 
not be mistaken. From the simplicity of its structure and the 
softness of its tissues, the ovule of the Labiatie, which has 
hitherto been neglected by embryologists, is generally capable 
of easy dissection. As in most of the Serophularinese, the em- 
brjo-sac presents vesicular inflations and appendages of very 
various kinds both at its extremities and on the sides. The 
anterior inflation, or that near the rnieropyle, usually projects 
from the nucleus, and is sometimes sufficiently elongated even 
to pass the a)»ex of the ovule; it is obovate and of middling 
size m Lamium ; of the same form, but more developed, in the 
Motherwort [Leonunis Cardiaca) ; almost globular in various 
species of Stachf/a^ and Teiwiium ; of immense size, sac- 

hke and often asymmi’tneal m Betumcetj Aunus milgmnSy Pers,, 
Galeopsis and Dracocephalum. Towards the middle of this cer¬ 
vical inflation is attached a tubular appendagi*, which is either 
short and simple [Lamium^ Stacin/s), or viry long, branched and 
spirally twisted (Bctonica). The middle region of the embryonal 
sac is also usually furnished with a sliort lateral appendage 
(Lamium, Galeojms, Stachrjs), or wuth a basal one, accompanied 
by long divergent tubes (Dracocophaltim peltatum, L.). This 
same region alone is filled with the penspermic tissue, in the 
midst of winch the nascent embryo is buried. The latter is 
always borne upon a long and very delicate siispensor, of the 
same form as in the Scrophulanncsp, which is attached to the 
rounded apex of the sac; but as the very considerable increase 
of this enibryoferous amjmlla after fecundation often takes place 
asymmetrically, and especially at the expense of its lateral ap¬ 
pendage, so as to divide it into two very unequal lobes, the 
suspensor may thus be seen fixed near the more or less deep 
notch which separates the latter, and corisecjuently removed 
from the longitudinal axis of the ovule. The pollen-filaments 
are slender, but appear to be nearly solid, from the dense and 
very refractive matter with which they are filled. In order to 
penetrate into the cavities of the ovary, after having descended 
to the base of the style, they have to traverse the tissue of a por¬ 
tion of the gynobasc ; then meeting immediately with the funi¬ 
culus of the upright ovule which exists in each compartment, 
they rise in the parenchyma of the funiculus itself and only quit 
it at the level of the micropylc,— hence they can only be seen 
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free for a very abort space. Several pollcn-filameuts often intro¬ 
duce therasefvea in this manner into each ovuliferous cell, but it 
cannot be so frequently proved that the micropyle of the ovule 
gives entrance to more than one of them. Their extremity 
which comes in contact with the embryo-sac is obtuse and 
scarcely inflated; it applies itself to the surface of the embryo- 
sac by twisting in various manners, or lodges itself in a shallow 
depression whicli itsonn‘fcimes causes. The point of insertion of 
the suspensor of the embryo usually corresponds with the point 
of contact of the fecundating tube. 

The suspensor in tin* Caryophyllaceie is far from being of the 
same tenuity as in the Labiatae; its diameter on the contrary is 
very considerabli*, and it is divided into several very unequal 
cells. It is attached by a broad base to the apex of the em¬ 
bryo-sac, and sometimes, as in Alsino media, L., for instance, 
is elongated in a remarkable manner at this point, without how¬ 
ever quitting the sac, which appears rather to become intimately 
united with it. The pollen-filament of the l^inks is remarkably 
voluminous, and contracts such an adherence to the embryo- 
sac, that it easily resists the dragging inseparable from the dia- 
section of the ovule; it| extremity is often bifid, and then sits 
as it were astride* upon the sac above the embryoferous disc. 
M. Schleideu^s theory is here shown to be in fault in a most 
evident manner. 

The unusual development of the suspensor towards the micro¬ 
pyle presented by Stellaria media, Sm., occurs also, but in a very 
exaggerated form, in the ^enus Calendula* In these plants, the 
suspensor, which is at first entirely enclosed in the embryo- 
sac, soon becomes formed of two distinct parts; one tubular, 
always enclosed and continuous with the nascent embryo; the 
other excessively inflated into an oval or elongated vesicle, the 
greater part of which is protruded from the sac. M. Schacht 
does not appear willing to admit that the suspensor may thus 
grow simultaneously in opposite directions at its two extremities. 
Would he therefore regard that of Calendula as a modified and 
metamorphosed pollen-filament? There is nothing, certainly, 
more improbable than such a metamorphosis. 

Tlie same author is also in the wrong in calling in the Viola 
tricolor, L., in support of his theory. Whenever we have been 
able in this plant to see the pollen-filament supporting its kneed 
extremity upon the embryonal sac, it bus been manifest to us 
that it remained entirely out of the sac, that is to say, that be¬ 
tween it and the more or less enlarged embryonal vesicle, the 
embryoferous membrane was always extended, in the form of an 
uninjured diaphragm. 

The same circumstances may also be easily observed in JJelian- 
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themum. Although very short, the auspeuaor, in these plants, 
bends in a remarkable manner in the middle, and is most fre¬ 
quently attached to the embryo-sac, beside the point touched 
externally by the twisted extremity of the pollen-tube. 


XXXI.-— On the Tracheal System of bisects. By Tnos. Williams, 

M.D. Loud., F.L.S., Physician to the Swansea Infirmary, 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History. 

Gentlemen, 

May I n'quest that you will allow me the favour to announce 
in your Journal the results of a series of minute dissections 
wdiich I have recently performed on the Tracheal System of 
Insects and Myriapods. In consequence of a letter on this 
subject from the late Mr. Newport, published in the ^ Annals^ 
of last year, calling in question the accuracy of my statements, 
I have ever since felt anxious to repeat the observations upon 
which those statements were made. That 1 have now done, and 
with the utmost care. I find, that not only are the results then 
stated true in every particular, but that they fall far short of 
indicating the real distinction between th(‘ membranous capil¬ 
lary trachcie,^^ and those larger trunks in which the ” spif'al” 
is visible. My recent studies enable me now to state'— 

1. That the spiralled or larger tracheje are mere conduits, 
like arteries or veins, and have nothing to do with, take no part 
in, the ultimate act of respiration. 

2. That this function (that is, the interchange of the gases 
concerned in the respiratory act) has its scat exclusively in the 
capillary membranous trachesc. 

3. That the peripheric or extreme distribution of the tracheal 
system is conformable in plan to that of a blood-vascular system ; 
that is, the capillary or membranous tracheae arc alw^ays placed 
intermediately between larg(;r trunks, the branches of which they 
serve to connect,—standing to the larger trunks in the same 
relation as the capillaries of a blood-vascular system do to arteries 
and veins. 

4. That the tracheie can be discovered, in no single instance, 
to end in csecal terminations,—always in mutual inosculations. 

5. That this anastomotic arrangement establishes a close 
similarity between the tracheal system of Insects, Myriapods, 
and the blood-vascular system of the Annulosa,—a homology 
first theoretically suggested by Mr. Huxley. 

6 . That the tracheal system, however, is distinguished from 
the blood system in two striking anatomical particulars: in the 
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former, the main trunks affect a bilateral position, those of the 
latter are dorso-abdominal ; that, with one doubtful exception, 
the blood system is closed, while the tracheal system always 
(that of a few aquatic larvai excepted) communicates by means 
of spiracles with the external atmosplicre. 

7 . That the tracheal and blood systems of Insects come into 
conjunction onlt/ at the peripheric segments,—the main trunks 
of each observing separate courses. 

8 . That the periphery of the circulating fluid system of In¬ 
sects is constructed in exact conformity with the Crustacean 
model, the blood flowing in imparieial channels, in and through 
which the capillary tracheae are conducted, floating in the nutri¬ 
tive fluid. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Thomas Williams, M.D. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

Ineecta Maderensia ; being an Account of the Insects of the Islands 
of the Madeiran GVoi^. By T. Vernon Wollaston, M.A., 
i'.L.S. London : 4to, pp. G34, plates 13. 

Some persons are singularly qualified for producing a work on the 
natural history of a country. To give one instance;—Otho Fabricius, 
a Danish clergyman, spent some years of his life in Greenland, and 
thus acquiicd an intimate knowledge of that Arctic land, which 
modern discovery begins to show must be an immense archipelago 
bound by one great band of ice. When he left Denmark, with but 
little knowledge of natural science, but ardently desirous of stu¬ 
dying the worKs of Him, whose word ** ut Misstonarius ordinatus, 
ah honoraiksimo Collegia de cursu Emngelii promovendo,'* it was 
his calling to proclaim, Fabricius took with him, in 1768, that na¬ 
tural-history cyclopmdia of the time, the ‘ Systema Naturae* of Lim 
nseus, and, urged by those who ordained him, to study Arctic natural 
history at his leisure hours, he returned in six years with great 
materials for a Physical, Geograpliical and Historical Histoir of 
Greenland. In May 1779 he wrote the preface of a portion of this 
work, the * Fauna (irooiilnndica,* which was accordingly published 
next year, and the character of which may be best given lu the words 
of Cuvier: “ Ouvrage pr<?cieux par Vextr^me exactitude des descrip¬ 
tions.” It is the work of a ailigent, observing man, limited hj 
climate to a highly interesting, but comparatively narrow, field. Ha 
has but few books to distract him, and but few bibliographical re¬ 
searches to make. 

Mr. Wollaston, though he went to a tropical climate, was 
singularly happy in having such an atmosphere as envelopes an 
ocean-girt island of limited size, 250 miles distant from a continent 
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with a distractlngly large fauna and flora. When he went, Mr. Wol¬ 
laston was regarded by naturalists as one of our ablest entomolo¬ 
gists. 'Hie more minute the Colpopterorij the more he seemed to 
love it; for beetles he searched the bogs aud lakes and mountains of 
Ireland and Scotland, and surveyed his native land from Newcastle 
to the ChesiUbank—the said bank being a most prolific “field’* 
under the eye of such an “ explorer.” Mr. Wollaston did not confine 
himself to collecting, neither did he leave the “ minims of nature ” 
to be determined, by comparison merely, with named specimens in 
the collections of friends or in the great museum of liis country. He 
was a scholar and fond of books; a Cambridge M. A., with tastes like 
his, regards the Latin of Cicero and Tacitus, of Virgil, Horace and 
Juvenal, as pedantic when introduced into (he technicalities of 
science, and so he looks with sympathy on the energetic, though 
often unclassical, language of men not generally trained in Halls. 
Like Gray of Pembroke, Mr. Wollaston, of Jesus College, was a 
naturalist by taste and by study, lie “worked out” deseiiplions, 
and thus “served before the mast,” before he tried to guide the ship. 
He was intimate with the structure of his little friends, and saw how 
wonderfully their hooks and spines and notches ami hairs and lobes 
and appendages are adaptc'cl to the peculiar habits and “ ceconomy” 
of insects. 

Hard study at college demanded relaxation, and bis health 
induced him to seek it in a mild and Mistant climate. H(‘ was 
happy in knowing a clergyman long resident in Madeira and fami¬ 
liar with some departments of natural history, such as Fishes, Mol- 
lusks and Plants, with which he (Mr. Wollaston) was less acquainted, 
while this friend, the Rev, R. T. Lowe, having great local knowledge, 
directed him to many a favourite spot. Richly was Mr. Wollaston’s 
teacher in Mollusca rewardeil by his indefatigable j)upil;—but we must 
refrain, and proceed to the work on the Colcoptcra of Madeira. 

The author went to Madeira three times, and so arranged his visits 
that he got collections in c\cry month of the year. Having collected 
with the utmost zeal and preserved his treasures with the greatest care 
and neatness, he brought his insect collections to England, and com¬ 
menced arranging and classifying them. He had not limited liimself, 
as most British collectors do, to the Coleopterous productions of his 
native land, but had a knowledge as well as specimens of most of 
the Coleoptera, indigenous to Europe and the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; in tnith he had studied the faunae of those lands which 
most closely resembled Madeira in their animal productions. Not 
wishing to anticipate any one, or to interfere with what hod been 
done before, and which possibly, in the labyrinth and mazes of 
journals, might have escaped his notice, Mr. Wollaston visited the 
continental collections, and with ^reat openness submitted his insect 
treasures to the sight of the various “ sp^cialistes.” Like Horace, 
too, he was in no hurry,—he could afford to wait; and though 
he did not literally adopt the Horatian maxim and keep his MS. 
for nine years, he made entomologists impatient, by bis very 
carefulness. And at last the work is out. We might object to 
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its size—peya *:.r.X.~we could also say that he pnbliahed 

so large a work at much too cheap a price, and its plates are printed 
on too thick paper, though beautifully made and tened; but the 
Madeira invalid could not hold even an octavo, so a sumptuous 
(juartois just as ‘‘ get-at-able,’* and the collector, among the towering 
rocks of Madeira, would do well to ha^e with him no pocket manual 
but one, for he will find it hard work to ** carry” himself over much 
of the ground. Tlie plates have the advantage of having been en¬ 
graved by an able entomologist, Mr. F. Smith, from the fine drawings 
of Mr. Westwood, that walking cyclopredia of knowledge in Annulosa. 
The work is not a mere technical work,— it is filled with j>assagc& of 
great interest to the student of llie geographical distribution of 
animals, and must ever form a prized ^olume in his library, from its 
completeness and its excellence. It is curious, too, to know that there 
is no Tiger-beetle in Madeira, though only a short distance from a 
continent which jiroduces the Manficoray tliat largest of the family, 
the jialc night-loving the Algerine and jier- 

hnps fifty species of true Cicindela, It is strange to be told, that in 
an island with plenty of wood (Madeira tneans “woody”) there is no 
Bupresiis *, and yet in Africa Bvpreatidce of large size and endless 
variety, from hairy-tufted Julodes and felspar-reflecting StemocerOt 
to minute Anthasxim and Agriliy abound ; Madagascar having a pecu¬ 
liar Buprestidous fauna of its own, full of rare magnificence. Africa 
is a land of FJatrritBxy from the great Tetralobus and Lepiophyllua 
with their leaf-plated autennse, to the genera of smaller size, and yet 
but one “ skip-iaok” or “ click-beetle” rewarded the assiduity of Mr. 
Wollaston, and he found that Elater in Porto Santo. Africa is the 
country of Goliath Beetles and of an endless variety of which 

pasture on the sap and sugar and pollen of its flowery vegetation, but 
this family has only one representative in Madeira, and even that is a 
very doubtful native. In fact the number of Lamellicoms is so few, 
that it is strange to one, who would expect Dynastida and Luemida in 
so tropical and so well-wooded a country. It seems to abound in Cwrcw- 
lionidtfy and sonic of the genera of these “snoutors” are peculiar to it, 
such as Laparocerva, Its Heteroweray its PtinidoSy are abundant. 
Mr. Wollaston records 539 species of Coleoptera as found in Madeira. 
These species belong to 228 genera—upwaras of 30 of which are not it 
yet recorded as occurring elsewhere. Of the 13 sections into which 
the order Coleoptera is subdivided, the Rkynchophora, as we have 
remarked, contain the largest number of species (110), whilst the 
Hydradfphaga and Eurerata present the smallest, each of them 
numbering but 8. To Madeira proper belong 478 species, to Porto 
Santo 1.55, to the Dezerta Grande 77, to the Southem Dezerta 31, 
to the Ilheo ChJto 23; or to employ Mr. Wollaston’s words in another 
place, “ If we choose to regard the Dezertas as one, the group will 

* Mr. Wollaston, on a fourth visit, has detected a single s|K!cies of 
Agrilwt, and also one of the family Paehphidtt; we may here say that we 
have often conti^mplated, with delight, the tine series of type 8|)eeimeiis of 
Inseeta Maderensia ” now preserved in the British Museum. 
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separate itself into 3 natural diTisions ; and we shall have, for Ma¬ 
deira proper 478, for the Dezertas 87, and for Porto Santo 155. 
Only 8 species have been hitherto discovered on every island of the 
cluster—nevertheless 10 more arc all hut universal (if indeed, as is 
probable, they are not bo entirely).’* We may transfer to our pages 
the following note on one of the prime rarities of the place, the 
highly interesting genus so aj)tly named Deucalion by its describcr: 
a second species from the Salvages, remote rocks in the Atlantic, is 
described by the author at p. 433, from specimens obtained by his 
friend T. S. Leacock, Esq. of Funchal. 

We may mention, that on an island almost antipodal to Madeira, 
Lord Howe’s Island, the late able Naturalist of II.M.S. ‘ Herald,’ 
Mr. John Macgillivray, found a third species (Z>. ? Wollasloniy 
n. s.), or rather a species of a closely allied genus, Avhich may 
prornjit, to the mind of some geologist, an idea bearing on the 
great continent Atlantis, of which the lovely Madeira seems to be 
one of the few remnants above water. The following extract wc 
copy from p. 430,--it contains all the remarks on Deucalion^ —as 
likely to gi>c the general reader some idea of the attractive nature of 
the hook even to him :— 

“ There is no genus, perliajis, throughout all the Madeiran Co- 
Icoptera, more truly indigenous than Deucalion, ('onfined apparently, 
so far as these islands are concerned, to the remote and almost inac¬ 
cessible ridges of the two southern Dezertns, it woidd seem to bid 
defiance to the most enthusiastic adventurer who would scale those 
dangerous heights. Its excessive rarity moreover, even when the 
localities are attained, must ever impart to it a peculiar value in the 
eyes of a naturalist; whilst its anomalous structure and sedentary 
mode of life ^ give it an additional interest in connexion with that 
ancient continent of which these ocean ruins, on which for so many 
ages it has been cut off, are the undoubted witnesses. Approxi¬ 
mating in affinity to Pamiena and Dorcadion, yet presenting a modi¬ 
fication essentially its own, it becomes doubly important in a geogra¬ 
phical point of view; and it was therefore with the greater pleasure 
that I lately received, from T. S. Leacock, Esq., of Funchal, a second 
representative from the distant rocks of the Salvages (midway be¬ 
tween Madeira and the Canaries),—on which we may almost pro¬ 
nounce for certain that on entomologist had never before set 
Differing widely in specific minutice, yet agreeing to an identity in 
everything generic, they offer conjointly the strongest evidence to 
the quondam existence of many subsidiary links (long since lost, and 
radiating in all probability from some intermediate type) during the 

“ When we consider indeed the apterous nature of Deucalion^ its sub- 
coimate elytra, and its attachment (at any rate in the larva state) to the 
interior of the stems of particular, local plants, or its retiring propensities 
wit^n the crevices of rocks, we are at once struck with the conviction that, 
during the enormous interval of time which has elapsed since the might) 
convulsions whi<di rent asunder these regions terminated, it has probably 
never removed many yards from the weather-beaten ledges which it now 
inhabits,” 
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period when the whole of these islands were portions (and perb^i 
very elevated ones) of a vast continuous land. 

** In the details of their trophi the genera of this section of the 
Eucerafa are so nearly similar, that we must not look, even in other¬ 
wise anomalous forms, for any very striking irregularities there. 
And yet the mouth is not altogether uncharacterized in Deucalion^ 
since its laterally-rounded upper lip, long and acuminated palpi (the 
hasal joint of wliich is broadly sinuated externally, as in Blabinotus), 
together with its unusually produced and deeply bilobed ligula, at 
once remove it from —from which moreover its largely 

developed and exceedingly uneven prothorax (a hinder zone of winch 
is suddenly constricted, as though by a wide and tightened belt, and 
is ribbed with transverse plaits), aJded to its curiously pitted and 
tubercular elytra, will still further serve to separate it. In some 
respects perhaps it is more akin to Pannena than to Dorcadion : 
nevertheless its comparatively gigantic size, and the contracted, pli¬ 
cate, posterior hand of its (otherwise) greatly wrinkled prothorax, 
apart from the aboyc-mentioned peculiarity of its elytral sculpture 
(one of the most remarkable features which it possesses), and its 
freedom from the dense elongated pile which is more or less evident 
in all the members of the former, will equally distinguish it from 
that group also. 

“Amongst other singularities, a tendency (which 1 have likewise 
observed, occasionally, in the Moiimi) to have one of their elytra a 
little shorter than the other is strongly indicated in the Veucaiiones. 
Thus, of my two examples of (he D, Desertarvm one is very de¬ 
cidedly so constituted; and, out of eight of the 1). ocearnevm it is 
traceable in no less than three. Like many of their allies in this 
department of the Longicorns, they are gifted with the capability of 
making a grating or hissing noise,—the modus operandi in producing 
which (since I have not been able to meet with any explanation of it 
altogether satisfactory) I have taken some nains to investigate. The 
solution given by Mr. Westwood, in his admirable * Introduction to 
the Modern Classification of Insects' (vol. i. p. 3 j 6), would seem to 
come nearest to the truth, but still it does not quite apply to the 
species under consideration,—which are moulded, thus far, on one 
and the same nrinciplc. Mr. Westwood states that the sound ii 
generated by tne friction of a polished portion of the acutellum 
against the edge of the prothoracic cavity. In Deucalion, Pafmena 
and Dorcadion, however, there is a narrow space, in the shape of an 
isosceles triangle (the apex being turned towards the scutellum)i 
which occupies nearly the entire length of the mesonotum, and 
which, from its brightness, appears at first sight to be perfectly 
smooth. When viewed however beneath the microscope, this longi- 
tudhial area is seen to be composed of very fine, transverse, parallel 
and acute ridges, closely set toother after the manner of a file : and 
it is by depressing and raising the prothorax (an act which alternately 
exposes and re-covers the upper region of the ejstremely cylindrical 
mesothorax) that its under side is brought to play against this inner 
dorsal file,—by which process the stridulation is effected. In order 
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to convince myself of the reality of this, I have relaxed many speci¬ 
mens of the genera in question, and have caused the sound arti¬ 
ficially wHh the greatest ease. 

Hence, we can immediately appreciate the object of the broadly 
constricted basal margin of the prothorax of Bmeafion, which is so ' 
regulated that it may present a more perfect and continuous surface 
to the mesothorax,—whilst, by beit^ more tightly drawn as it were 
over that especial part, it is made likewise to grate more vigorously 
against the lower file. This transverse, coarctate ring is not ex¬ 
pressed at all in Dorcadion, and it is but faintly suggested in a few 
of the Parmena: so that we should h priori have expected that the 
stridulating power of Deucalion would be more effectual than is there 
the case. And such, on inquiry, we find to be a fact: for so loud ia 
the sound which the D. Beaertarum is able to accomplish, that the 
only individual which has come under my notice in a recent state I 
heard at a considerable distance; and the second example as yet de¬ 
tected was described by the Rev. R. T. Lowe (who obtained it from 
the extreme summit of the Ilheo Bugio, or Southern Dezerta) as 
emitting a ‘ buzzing noise, somewhat resembling that of a Humble- 
bee.* Eve^thing indeed in this strange genus seems designed to 
give full effect to these, far from unmusical, inter-thoracic notes; 
for, in addition to the binder contracted belt already mentioned, the 
pronotum of Deucalion is furnished with an exceedingly deep, 
rounded, postmedial fovea, which (since it projects beneath) must 
evidently form on extra instrument of impact to sweep over the 
mesothoracic file,—when its head (and, simultaneously, its protho¬ 
rax) is by turns lowered and upraised, lii the Salvagian repre¬ 
sentative this impression is less developed than in the Dezertan one; 
nevertheless it exists in them both,—conjointly with the other struc¬ 
tural characters above enumerated. 

Deucalion Deaertamm, Wollast. 

Apparently of the utmost rarity, the only two specimens which I 
have seen having been captured on the resjiective summits of the 
Middle and Southern Dezertas. The one from the former was taken 
by myself, during a week*8 sojourn in that desolate spot, with the 
Rev. W. J. Armitage, in January 1S49. 1 extracted it from a 

crevice of an expos^ weather-beaten peak (where it had secreted 
itself, in company with the Scarites aboreviatua and several species 
of Helopa) at the immediate point where the great central heights 
commence to narrow into an almost perpendicular ridge nearly 2000 
feet above the sea. Although I searched with the greatest diligence, 
I could not obtain more; nor indeed was I able to procure it during 
a subsequent encampment on the island, with the Rev. R. T. Lowe, 
at the end of May 1850,—even though I visited the identical crag 
and Sj^Ut open the fissures, both of it and of the hardened volcnnic 
mud m alt directions around it. The second example hitherto de¬ 
tected ia from the still more perilous steeps of the Ilheo Bugio, or 
Southern Deaert^ and it is to the Rev. R. T. Lowe that we are in- 
debted for this interesting contribution to the fauna of that almost 
Am. b; Mag. N, Hist. 2. Fo/. xvii. 23 
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unapproachable rock. Having, on the 3rd of Juhr 1849, succeeded 
in reaching the summit, not without much dimculty and at the 
greatest peril (in the pursuit principally of land mollusca and plants), 
Mr. Lowe informs me that he met with it beneath a slab of stone, 
•and that he was attracted (os already mentioned) by its remarkable, 
stridulatiug noise. So local indeed does this insect seem to be, that 
it, apparently, has not extended itself even over the Dexerta Grande 
(where there are no external obstacles to bar its progress); but re¬ 
tains the very position which in all probability constituted its original 
centre of dissemination at the remote period of time when this an¬ 
cient continent received its allotted forms. Judging from the slow¬ 
ness with which creatures of such habits must necessarily (under any 
circumstances) be diffused, it is at least unlikely that the present 
one could have circulated far, when the now submerged portions of 
that region began to give way; and hence it is not impossible that 
the Southern Dezerta with the adjacent part (then united to it) of 
the Central one may have embraced the whole area of its actual 
primeoval range,— the remains of which (though they be now sepa¬ 
rated by a channel) it still continues to occupy, and from which, even 
where physically unimpeded, it has never roamed.*’ 

We may also quote the following passage from p. 113—of general 
and great importance on the ofl-mooted and much-disputed question 
of species; it occurs as a note to the description of Olibrus bicolott 
and refers to the distinctions between it and OlihrtAS hquidua :— 
There can be no doubt but that the present insect and the follow¬ 
ing one ap])roach each other very closely, and it is not without hesi¬ 
tation that I have treated them as separate. For some time indeed 
I had considered them to be but modifications of the O. bteolor\ 
nevertheless a carefiil comparison of a very large series of specimens 
has subsequently induced me to believe that they are truly distinct, 
since there is no difficulty whatsoever lu discriminating them in a 
genera] way, even though it is equally certain that about two exam¬ 
ples out of every forty which I have examined are donbtfiil, and 
might apparently be referred to either. Still, the normal states are 
so clearly expressed that 1 cannot regard these occasional links as 
more than exceptional varieties from either side, and which would 
fall as unmistakeably into their proper spheres as any of the re¬ 
mainder, were we better able to grasp their exact characteristics, and 
to appreciate small shades of difference which ore not the less real 
because obscure. Nor must we forget that in our ignorance of even 
the nature of ' species,* so called, we may sometimes err in attempt¬ 
ing to define too rimdly the boundaries of their attributes; for, 
whilst, as a matter of course, we must unquestionably assume them 
to be absolutely unconnected (that is to say, to have deseonded from 
common parents,—each of their peculiar kind), yet it is difBcult to 
assert positively that creatures which in outwaid points are thus in¬ 
timately allied are of necessity so opposite in their endowments fhat 
they may not now and then intermix, and produce those very aber- 
ratrons (albeit perhaps not able, themselves, to ppipetuate their raoe| 
which we are apt to lay hold of, even when occurring thus 8paringly> 
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to destroy the specific claims of the insects which have accidentally 
given them birth. And I should frequently, therefore, be inclined 
to look upon such'like media as lapsus naturae rather than as con¬ 
nective,—at any rate where they are only of rare experieuee and 
exist between forms the limits of which are otherwise clear and un¬ 
ambiguous. With these few remarks, which I have somewhat pro¬ 
longed, as likely to apply in instances besides the present one, it will 
be sufficient to add that the O. hicolor (which, if my identification 
of it be correct, would appear to attain a rather larger size in Madeira 
than the ordinary type) may be distinguished, for the most part, 
from O. lifiuidus^ not merely by its superior bulk, but by its less 
posteriorly-acuminated outline, by its usually just perceptibly darker 
and less brassy hue, and by its legs and anteniwc being, almost 
invariably, both of a more diluted testaceous tinge and (j)roportion- 
ably) a trifle longer. It is an abundant insect, during the spring 
ana summer months, in certain parts of Madeira, at rather low and 
intermediate elevations. In May of 1849, whilst encamped in the 
Ribciro de Santa Luzia with the Rev. R.T. Lowe, I captured it in 
the utmost profusion from amongst the long grass and flowers imme¬ 
diately outside my tent,—and in company with the O, liquidust 
which thus, at all events, cannot be a local variety of it.** 

The mere British collector who studies as well as names his insects 
should get this work, if he has not already got it, on account of the 
many valuable clearings’* and detailed descriptions of British 
genera. In this aspect the book is singularly valuable aud import¬ 
ant, and did space permit, we could refer to many passages in proof. 
We may perhaps hope to see the other orders described by Mr. Wol¬ 
laston ; and we trust that his present noble and costly contribution 
will not stand long alone, but will be followed by at least anotlier 
volume, which will certainly never appear, unless its author be en¬ 
couraged by the sale of this splendid volume, and unless, too, he con- 
sdeutiously thinks, that lie will be promoting the knowledge of the 
marvellous works of an Almighty hand. Such a work will then form, 
so far as the insect portion of the multitudinous Annulosa is con¬ 
cerned, a point for the historian of the geographical distribution of 
animals to reason on; and should Messrs. Lowe and Wollaston ever 
publish an illustrated volume on the Land Mollusca of Madeira, the 
zoologist aud paleontologist will be bupplied with data for reasoning 
on the extremely difficult but intensely interesting question of the 
distribution” and what is called ‘‘extinction ” of species. Insects, 
Crustacea—especially the Entomostroca—and Snails (Madeira is a 
Helico-metropolis) form certainly the most lasting animated features 
of any land ; drought and other circumstances wnich destroy Mam- 
taaiiu, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles and other orders having hardly any 
perceptible influence on these enduring works of “ Him, who madie 
<Ji« Worlds.*’ 
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PROCEEDINGS OP LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


BOMBAY BRANCH ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

JsnuaTy 10. 1856.—^W. E. Prere, Esq., C.S., President, in the Chair. 

" Notes on the Infusoria of the Island of Bombay.—Organization.” 
By_H. J. Carter, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon II.C.S. 

After a few prefatory observations respecting the necessity of 
studying the more simple, in onler to understand the more compli¬ 
cated forms of living beings, the author premises that the freshwater 
Infusoria of tlte island of Bombay are, speaking ^aerally, the same 
as those of Europe, lie then observes, that, helore communicating 
a summary of his notes on them, it is desirable that he should make 
a few observations on their organization, and adopt such terms as 
might facilitate his descriptions. The definition of these forms the 
subject-matter of his pajier, of which the following is an abstract i— 

Felhcufa, or Shn. — ^'rhis term is adopted for the surface-covering 
of Infusoria, which, with our present microscopic powers, appears 
to be nothing more than a consolidated portion of the subjacent sub¬ 
stance. It has been proposed by Mohl for the surface of the starch- 
^ain, &c., and the author extends its use to the Infusoria. Bujar- 
din likened it to the film which occurs over flour-paste or glue 
allowed to cool in the air.” Although it cannot be demonstrated 
when the infusorium is fresh and active, to wit Amveba^ yet when the 
latter becomes cafisuled, its existence is rendered evident by trans¬ 
formation into the investing cyst. 

Diaphan€f or Transparent Moving Matter, —This is the colourless 
material on which the pellicula rests; it forms the outer zone of the 
infusorium, and is characterized in the Amwba, where its features are 
most evident, by possessing the transparency and structureless appear¬ 
ance of glass, with an amount of polymorphism unequalled by any 
other substance in organic creation. It is the agent of progression 
and prehension of food in those infusoria which are unprovid^ with 
cilia for this purpose. The term is derived from its transparency,, 
and has been adopted by the author for convenience of description* 

Sarcode, or Abdominal Mucus, —^This is a molecular slime whi^ 
fills the interior of the infusorium, and is characterized by its turbidi^ 
when compared with the glassy transparency of the diaphane. Au 
the iutenial organs are imbedded in it, part of which are fixed and 
part moveable; it is also the receptacle of the food, which in the 
Amoeba passes into, and out of it, directly through the diaphane, as 
they have no apertures of external communication for these puiposes* 
Bmardin applied the term to ** the glutinous substance of tm in¬ 
terior,’* and to this the author wishes to restrict its use, adopting 
** diaphane'* for the outer portion of the infusorium as above stat^ 
whicn has heretofore been included under the head of ^^sareode'* 
ne central part of the sareode appears to be the agent by which ifo 
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^*mov€ftbl6 ” contents are rotated, while the outer surface appears to 
be attached to the diaphane, and follows its motions. In the Dia- 
tomeie, the earcode appears to be separated from the diaphane by 
the siliceous shield or frustule, as in a locomotive species of Falmoglcea 
met with by the author, where the cell-wall corresponds to the frus¬ 
tule, and in Euglena, where a layer of spiral fibre appears to be its 
analogue. 

MoleeuUXi or small grains, —With these the sarcode is completely 
charged. They are colourless and vary in sise, being sometimes 
hardly visible, while at others they are uniformly large and unmis- 
takeablc. Of their use the author is ignorant, but for the sake of 
distinguishing them from tlie other organs of the sarcode, he has 
adopted the term above mentioned. 

Granules, or large grains, —These are bodies of circular, elliptical, 
elongated or irregular figures. They are always few in number when 
compared with wie molecules, and are characterised by their larger 
size, thick, dark edges, and colourless appearance, except in some 
Rhizopoda, where they bear a yellow substance like endochrome. 
They undergo rotation with the other contents of the sarcode, and 
never appear to be discharged. When ovules ore present, as in 
Amoeba, they are easily distinguished by* the latter being dLscoid, 
circular, transparent at the margin, and generally nucleated. Of the 
use of the granules the author is also ignorant, but being sufficiently 
constant and remarkable to deserve jiarticular notice, he has pro¬ 
posed this name for them. 

Digestive Globules, —These are spherical spaces of the sarcode 
which are filled with food and water, or, sometimes, with water 
apparent!V alone. They are formed in a fold of tlie pellicula in 
Amoeba, &c., and at the inner end of the buccal tube in Paramecium 
aurelia and Vorticella, &c., after which they pass into the midst of 
the sarcode, and are there rotated until their contents are digested 
and absorbed, or a part of one or both are discharged as unnecessary 
for nutrition. Where there is a buccal tube, the water and particles 
of food are forced down together through it, directly into the sarcode 
at its extremity, and here the digestive globules are formed, which 
afterwards pass off into the sarcode one after another gradually, like 
soap-bubbles from a pine. Their contents then undergo digestion, 
and if not wholly absoroed, the rest passes out at a distinct anal 
orifice, which is situated on the surface in Paramecium aurelia, &c., 
and half-way up the buccal ca\ity iu Vorticella, In the Amoehee, 
&c., as before stated, there are no apertures of external communication 
of thb kind, and no cilia; therefore the introduction of food is wholly 
effected by the diaphane. For these temporary stomachal dilatations 
of the sarcode the author has adopted the term above mentioned. 

Spherical Cells, or Biliary Organisms, —^These are spherical cells 
which abound in the sarcode of some of Ehrenberg*s Trachelina, but 
more particularly in an infusorium of the same family which the 
auUior has called Otostoma, and in which they have been chiefly 
Studied. They appear to undergo rapid multiplication and decay, 
and therefore arc present in all stages of development. The most 
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remarkable feature about them is» that the largest contain, among 
their granular contents, several smaller cells fill^ with a brownish* 
yellow fluid, which are set free when the parent perishes, and seem 
to serve some other purpose than that of reproduction. These 
spherical cells appear to trie author to he biliary organisms, for they 
line the stomach of the binocular and blind PlanaricB, where the 
large ones have a lash of from forty to fifty cilia projecting from one 
point of their circumference, which keej) up a continued circulation 
of the gastric contents by their motion, like that observed in the 
Infusoria. Of the use of these organs, for which the author pro¬ 
poses the term “ spherical cells*' he is unacquainted, further than 
that there are many points about them which strikingly ally them to 
the hepatic cells of higher animals. 

Vesicula^ or “ Coatracting Vesicle '*—This is a vesicular organ 
presenting a hyaline aspect which appears and disapjiears rhythmi¬ 
cally. Its sen ices are excretory, and in Paramecium aurelia, where 
it is double, each vesicle has a set of radiated lines round it, which 
lines extend across the l>ody, and consist, respectively, of a chain 
of fusiform sinuses. In the Rhizopoda especially the vesicula 
obtains a great plurality, and in Amoeba^ sometimes, the sarcode 
appears to be filled with such vesicles, which not only now and then 
burst into the large one or vesicula, hut when the latter has discharged 
itself, frequently burst of themselves externally. In Paramecium 
aurelia, &c., it is attached to t\\c pellirula ; it also bursts externally 
in Amoeba ; hut in Vorticella it is attached to the buccal cavity, and 
discharges itself close to the anal orifice, as in some Rotifera; in 
Astasia it is close to the oral aperture and never disappears entirely, 
even if it diminishes now and then in size. It is a distinct organ m 
Vorticella and many of the Infusoria, perh^s so in all, aud not a 
mere accidental dilatation of the sarcode. The term “ vesicula" is 
proposed for it instead of “contracting vesicle,” from the inoon- 
venience of the latter in description. 

Nucleus, or Primary Organ, —This is a circular, moon-like body 
(under the microscope), di^idal, and of a faint yellow colour* It 
is contained iu a transparent capsule, and fixed in the periphery of 
the sarcode in the Bliizopoda, Astasia, Euglena, &c. In Ehrenbergfs 
class of Enterodelous Infusoria it is for the most part of a different 
Ibrm. The presence of the capsule in Amoeba causes it to appear as 
if surroundea by a narrow pellucid ring, but when the former becomes 
globular, the uucleus is observed to be fixed to one part of it. 
a while the nucleus becomes granular and the capsule globular: it 
then also enlarges and undergoes dedupUcative suodivisKai, the seg¬ 
ments of which do not fall into the capsule, but burst through it, and 
appear iu the form of a botryoida! mass ou its periphery. "V^en 
tne granules, which each segment (now become discoid or spherical) 
contains, become endowed with locomotive power they separate, 
and make their exit through the proper covering of the segment, 
while in the body of the parent, (which now perishes), or after 
segment has left its cavity. At first the nucleus appears to be a 
presiding organ over the development of the cell, after the maimer iff 
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llie mitlmt ef the vegetable cell, but subsequently it takes on this, 
apparently, generative function. 

Omiet, — These are discoid, nucleated cells in Sponfftlla and 
Amoeba, but globular in the other freshwater lihuopoda. The 
author first pointed out their nature and development in Spongilla 
in 1848, and a repetition of the experiments which led to this con¬ 
clusion has been followed by the same results. In Sponr/ifla they 
are contained in globular transjiarent vesicles in the seed-likc body 
or capsule, and each of these globular vesicles, at an early period, 
has been ^und to possess all the characters of an Amoeba in the 
same condition about to become capsuled; so that the seed-like 
bodies of SpongtUa are but an aggregation of ova-bearing sponge- 
cells, enclosed under one common covenng. In Eughjpha the o\ ules 
are globular, and appear around the capsule of the nucleus, not 
inside it. At an early period, m SpongtUa and Amoeba, the ovvde 
consists of a discoid, transparent capsule, lined with a film of semi¬ 
transparent matter, presenting a glairy, faint greenish-yellow colour; 
the latter afterwards becomes more opake and defined, and subse¬ 
quently, in the course of development, may present a central pellucid 
circular area, in the midst of which is a minute, faint yellow body; 
the sarcode then becomes developed, its granules appear, and the 
ovule becomes more or less polymorphic, while the central body of 
the pellucid area seems to originate the nucleus. Such are the 
changes observed in the development of the ovule of the freshwater 
Rhizopoda. Similar ovules also occur in Aettma and in Euglena, 
When the capsule of the nudeus has been present in an Amoeba 
filled with ovulee far advanced, it has appeared enlarged, and the 
nucleus hardly perceptible or effete. 

Spermatozoide ?—This term is applied provisionally to the granules 
developed from the nucleus, for it not only would appear that in 
SpongtUa, Amoeba and Euglypha this development frequently occurs 
without the most distant sign of the presence of ovules, but in Eu^ 
glypha it is seen to occur both separate and together; that is, the 
granular development is sometimes present when the ovules (all of 
the same size and five times the diameter of the granules) are also 
present around the capsule of the nucleus; so that if the granules 
passed into ovules, the latter might be expected to be present of 
Afferent sizes, which in fact is the case in Spongilla and Amoeba. 

Impregnation. — Although the congress of two individuals in 
Amoeba and Euglypha has frequently been seen by the author, yet it 
is not uncommon to witness three and sometimes four of the latter 
adhering together by the heads; and whatever bearing this may 
have on generation, the ovules and granular development of the nu¬ 
cleus are not preparatory to this act in Euglypha, but subsequent to 
it. Should tnese granules hereafter he found to have a fertilizing 
infiuenee over the ovules, the process may be extended even to Cla- 
dophora among the filamentous Algie, which, consisting merely of a 
layer of nucleated cells withiu one large coll, would not appear to 
require any more organs for reproduction than these cells themselves 
possess ; and among the Diatomese and Desmidiese and filamentous 
Algse, such granules presenting a motion distinct from that of the 
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mesiy to be repstMltiotive orgaua. 

In concluiion, the author adverted to the intimate reaemblance 
which existed between the organisms of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms at these parts of their scales respectively^ insomnch that 
they would ap^iear to diverge from one common point, at which 
would stand a beinji; neither vegetable nor animal, Spfmgilla ap¬ 
peared very near this. The auUior had found that tins organism, 
towards the end of the dry season, developes almost as much starch 
as plants, yet there is not a particle of starch to be found in the 
Gompositiou of its capsule and ovules. It subsists on nutrition 
brought into its cell through endosmosis, yet there is no trace of 
cellulose in its cell-wall. It is endowed with polymorphism; but 
the protoplasm of the cell in many plants, to say nothing of Al^, 
has as much, though it caimot move beyond the cellulose covering 
in which it is incarcerated any more than the sponge-cell while the 
latter is enclosed en muMe within the general pellicula. It is true 
that it possesses the veeicula^ but Cohn has shown that this exists in 
even some of the swarm-cells of Conferva, It is not impossible, 
from the great plurality of the veeicula in the Rhizopoda (in which 
class Spongilla should be included) and the activity with which they 
perform their peculiar function, that the excretory currents of the 
canals should be thus produced. Mr. Bowerbank bad discovered 
cilia on them to assist in this office, but zoospores move about by the 
aid of cilia, and in the spore or macro^nidium of (Edogonium 
these are very numerous. The granules of Spongilla contain a yel¬ 
low colouring material, like eadochrome, and when Spongilla becomes 
green, it appears to be caused by a deepening of this colour. So that 
after all, the difference between the lower organisms of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms becomes so slight, that, as Nageli and Cohn 
have observed, chemical reagents alone can determine tne point; and 
even then, the transition, in some of them, of one vital product into 
another during the cycle of their existence, makes them^ according 
to this test, at one time a vegetable and at another time animal j 
mitil, it seems, that there must be a point at which both are equally 
combined. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIKTY, 

January 23, 1855.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Characters of six new species of the OENca Thamno- 
PMiLTJs. By Philip Lctlby Sclater, M.A. 

1. ThAMNOPHILUS TRANSANDBANUS. 

Supra niger; aubtua albua; tectricihua alarum auperioribua et 
emida inferioribua nigria albo terminatia; cauda nigra rectri- 
cibua duabua utrinque extimia fnacula parva terminali alba. 
Long, tota 8*1, alee 3*7, caudee 3*2 poll. 

Hub. in rep. Equatoriana, Quyaquil. Mus. Brit. 

Oha, Simihs Thamnophilo majori, sed tectridbus subcaudalibus 
niRris albo terminatis ct rcctricibus non albo guttatis. 
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'2. TtuMnormttiO» utvoBAOcasN. 

^ Pileo erUtaio eum latmbu^ eftpitU et gutture mtko nd mt* 
dmm peetui mgris; nueka, cervice laterali et earpore eubtue 
albts; dcreo murin^brunneo; alts caudaque nigrU albo Hmbatie; 
reetrieie untt utrinque extimte pogonio externo medio et omnium 
apieibue albo maculatie ; roatro et pedihua nigria, 

? Crista f*'rruginea; aubtua ochracea^ gutture niyro atriato, 
lateribua capitis et nucha ochraceia niyro mixtia. 

Long, tota 6*4, alee 2*8, caudie 2*5. 

Hab. in Peruv. Orient., Chamicurroa. Mus. P.L.S. 

Oba, Affinis Th. atricapillo, Vieill., sed rostro minore, lateribua 
cervicia et corpore subtua albis neque cinereia, dorao clariore brunneo 
et guttural! nigro non in ventrem producto distinguendua. 

3. TuaMNOPlllLOS ALBINUCUALIS. 

d Supra murino-brunneua; nucha late alba ; dorai medii penma 
albo mixtia; capite aummo criatato nigro ; alia Jhiacia, tectrici- 
bus albo limbatia; cauda nigra, rectricum omnium apicibua et 
unce utrinque extimte margine externo albo maculafia; aubtua 
albua; gutture et pectore antico nigria / capitis lateribua albo 
mixtia, 

9 Supra brunneacentxor, capite et cauda tota rvfo^ferrugineia; 
nucha et corpore infra ochraceia. 

Long, tota 6*5, alee 3*2, oaudoe 2*5. 

Hab, in rep. Equatoriana, Gnyaquil et insula Puna. Mua. Brit. 

Oba, Species a Thamnophilo atricapillo nucha alba et colore cor¬ 
poris inferi albo nec schistaceo, a Thamnophilo leuchauchene dorao 
albo mixto, crassitie majore, et nucha candidiore distinguenda. 

4. Thamnopuilxjs melanonotus. 

Niger ; interacapularibua albo mixtia ; dorao poatico cinereo ; ab- 
domine cineraacentUalbo ; alia nigria albo marginalia; cauda 
nigra, rectricibua omnibus apice et extima utrinque laterali 
etiam pogonio externo medio albo maculatia ; roatro et pedibua 
nigria. 

Long, tota 6*5, alee 3*0, eaudea 2*5. 

Hab, in Nova Grenada, Santa Martha. Mus. P.L.S. 

Oba, Ailinis Thamnophilo atricapillo, sed dorso nigro. 

5. Thamnophilus niorocinereus. 

d Cinereua, capita toto cum dorao aummo et gutture nigria ; in¬ 
teracapularibua baai albis; alia caudaque nigricantibua, albo 
limbatia; rectrice vna utrinque extima media albo notata; 
roatro et pedibua nigria, 

9 Mtfb-brunnea; gula et oentre medio albeacentiorihua; alarum 
teetricibua aecondariiaque et cauda aicut in mari albo notatia. 

Long, tola 5*75, alee 3*8, oaudae 2*4. 

Hah, in Branilia horcali, Para. Mus. Brit, et P.L.S. 

Oba, Similis Th, neerio sed multo mi^r; rostro fortiore et gutture 
nigro. 
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Thamnophii^tis CMsive . 

LaniuB ea9iu9, Cut. in Mus. Paris. 

S Niffro-jHumbem! pileo crutato gulaque nigrk; tmtricihus 
alarihuB anguBte alho limhatis; cauda nigricanfe unitsohre; 
rmtro pedibusque nigris, 

? GriseBcenti-brunnea^ crista nigricante; capitis lateridins^ tec- 
trivum afan$m marginibus et corpore subtns rujis ; rostra nigro, 
mandihuta ia/eriore bast et pedibus pallidis. 

Long, tota 5*5, al«5 3*25, caudse 2*25. 

Hah. in Guiana Britannica. Mus. Parisiensi et P.L.S. 

March 13.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Clvair. 

Notes on the Habits of some Indian Biros. Part VIII. 

By Lieut. Burgess. 

Family Struthionidji;. 

Genus Otis. 

Otis niorioeps (Vigors). Black-headed Bustard. 

This fine Bustard is found in fiocks, varying in size, in the open 
plains of the Dcccan, preferring the dry grassy and stony grounds 
to others. It grows to a large size ; one fine male which I measured 
was 7 feet across the wings, and 46 inches from the tip of the hcak 
to the end of the tail. This Bustard may almost be said to breed 
all the year round. I have had an egg brought to me in February, 
another on the 4th May, containing a young bird. A gtmtlemau on the 
Revenue Survey told me that he had seen a young Bustard, covered 
with down, in the early part of October. 1 have had a young bird 
brought to me late in November, as well aa eggs in November and 
December. Tlie female generally lays but one egg. A. F. Davidson, 
Esq., Superintendent of the Ahmednuggur il^venue Survey, told 
me a curious habit of the male Bustard. He says, ** About breed¬ 
ing time the male is fond of mounting some elevated spot, and then 
strutting about with the tail erected and spread, the wings drooping, 
and the pouch in the throat inflated with air, and looking luce a 
large bladder; under the hillock where the male was thus displaying 
himself wore several young ones.” In corroboration of this, a boy 
told me on the 17th May 1850, that about four days previously he had 
seen a Bustard, with a white-looking bag hanging below the neck. 
I see in Dr. Jerdoif s Catalogue, that he dves an extract fVom Mr. 
Elliotts notes to this effect; speaking of the cock Bustard, he says: 

He was strutting about on some l^h ground, expanding his tail, 
ruffling his wings, and distending his ne^ and throat, mwng the 
feathers stand out like a ruff.” *I do not find it recorded that the 
large Bustard of Europe (0. tarda) has this habit of showing him¬ 
self off during the breeding season. The egg of the Black-headed 
Bustard varies in size; the one sent with this paper measures 3^ths 
in. in length, by 2^ths in. in width. It also varies in colour; the 
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general colour b a brownish olbe» dashed with pale brown. One 
egg which I had was of a nearly uniform palish blue. The egg now 
sent was found in a grassy spot on 18th December. As everything 
relating to this noble bird is interesting, I give a description of a 
young one brought to me on 28th December 1849. It stood about 
10 inches in height; its beak was of a dirty whitish colour, nostrils 
large; iridcs clear pale hazel, and eyes very large; back mottled, 
very much as in the old birds, as also the wing feathers ; front of 
the neck pale yellowish-brown, with a dark streak running down the 
sides; legs dull yellowish-white, feet the same, knee-joints very thick ; 
there was down on the neck. This was quite a young bird, very 
feeble on its legs, and barely able to stand. The Black-headed 
Bustard utters, when frightened, a harsh barking note. Its flight is 
like that of the Heron, a steady flight, sustained by the continued 
flapping of its large wings. 

Otis Aurita (Lath.). Fi.orikin. 

I have not met with the Florikin sufficiently often to allow me to 
enter into the argument as to whether the Black Florikin is the male 
bird in its breeding plumage, or a distinct species from the common 
brown blorikin, but Dr. Jerdon’s arguments in his Illustrations of 
Indian Ornithology,*’ appear conclusive, that the bla<‘k and brown 
are one and the same bird in different states of plumage. But this 
point might soon be set at rest, bv sportsmen and ornithologists in 
India ascertaining whether the black-plumaged birds arc ever met 
with during the cold weather and spring. That the male of the 
Little Bustard {Otis tetrm) should to a certain extent assume this 
black plumage during the breeding season, affords strong ground for 
the supposition that the Black Florikin is the male in his nuptial 
dress. The Florikin breeds during the end of the monsoon, laying 
three eggs of a dark olive-green colour, spotted and dashed with 
li^ht brown, l^ths in. in length, by l^^^tbs in. in width, the greatest 
width being about the centre. The egg now sent was procured with 
two others early in September. An officer, who was out shooting, 
put up a Florikin and killed it, and on going to the spot where she 
rose, found three eggs. I liad two specimens of the Florikin sent 
to me, both males, one in beautifhl black plumage on 2nd October, 
the other in the brown plumage on the 4th February. 

Family Columbidjc. 

Genus Colijmba. 

CoLXJMBA (ENAS. BlUK PiGEON. 

This Pigeon is very cximmon in the Deccan, inhabiting holes in 
old forts, walls, temples and wells. It breeds during the cold season, 
laying two white eggs. Holes and ledges in wells are its favourite 
resorts for breeding. The egg measures l^ths in. in length, by 1 inch 
and nearly ^tha in width, and is of a clear shining white. An is 
sent with this paper j it was taken from a well on the 8th December. 
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G^iui Tvaxim. 

TvRTUR CaM)BAY£NSI8. 

Of this Dove, Dr. Jerdoh says in his notes,—** This little dove 
abounds over most of India, both in low jungles and near vil¬ 
lages and cantonments, being found, especially towards the north, 
in every wden, and frequenting stable-yards, houses, &c/* It is, I 
believe, the same as the small Dove to which—not knowing that it 
had been previously named—I gave the name of the Vinous-necked 
Turtle, on account of the colour of its neck. If this be the case, it 
breeds during the month of March, building its nest in low bushes, 
and laying two white eggs, rather more than ^ths of an inch in 
length, by nearly T[**^tlis of an inch in breadth. 

TuRTTJR RXSORIA. 

This Dove is considerably larger than the last, and is easily dis¬ 
tinguished by the white crescent on its neck, like the Wood Kgeon 
of this country. It abounds in every })lace ; amongst the prickly- 
pear hedges and thickets near villages, in groves of babool trees, and 
bushes. Its half plaintive, half laughing note, is heard as soon as 
it becomes light, and if the trees over your tent hapr^n to be its 
resort, it is anything but conducive to sleep. This Turtle breeds 
during the cold season, building in low babool trees; its nest is com¬ 
posed of a few twigs aud pieces of grass. It lays two white eggs, 
l^ths in. iu length, by rather more than ^ths in width. 

Order Grallatores. 

Family Ardkadjs. 

Genus Grub. 

Subgenus Anthropoidks (Vieillot). 

Gros Virgo. Demoiselle Crane. 

This Crane visits the Deccan during the cold weather, but some¬ 
times remains as late as May. I saw a lam flock of them on the 
river Seena, near Waterphuf, as late as 24th May, and was told that 
one liad been brought into the cantonments of Anmednug^ as late 
as 12th June, but I never heard of any remaining to oreed. It 
would be most interesting to find out their breeding haunts, their 
manner of nesting, and the number and colour of their eggs. The 
greater portion leave the Deccan at the end of March or oeginning 
of April, and return at the end of November. They feed in the 
grain flelds, retiring to the larger rivers about ten o’dlock, where they 
may be seen standing in large flocks in the shallows. 

Genus Ardea. 

Subgenus Ardea. 

Ardea cikerka (Lath.). Common Heron. 

A tolerably common bird in the Deccan, frequenting tanks and 
rivers. I found two nests iu a tall peepul tree on the 27th February; 
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one contained the e^g sent with this paper, the other was a nest just 
finished, and contained no eg^. This bird is considered, I believe, 
to be identical with the Enriish Heron; it most probably therefore 
lays four or five eggs, as Mr. Yarrell states that the English Heron 
does* The egg is a uniform sea-green colour, 2^th8 in. in length, 
by 1 inch and rather more than ^ths in width. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the Mode in which the Tachinic escape frojn their Fupa^eases 
and from closed situations in which they often occur. By 
Dr. Rkissxg. 

Amongst the phsenomena of insect-life few things are more re¬ 
markable than the power possessed by sofl, newly-developed flics, 
such as the Tachina, of breaking not only out of the hard larva-skin, 
but also out of the closed situations in which these are generally 
found, as, for instance, from the galleries and pupa-cells of Saperda 
]^pulnea and Cryptorhynchus lapathi in wood, of Tortrix resinana 
in resinous galls, ^c. 

To explain this process it has often been supposed that the hard¬ 
ened larva-skin is softened by the insect when about to escape by 
means of fluid, or that the aperture was pre|)ared by the larva before 
its change to the pupa state. The author however states, that 
according to his observations neither of these suppositions is correct; 
the margins of the aperture through which the fly escapes are evi¬ 
dently broken in a manner which could not be the case if the skin 
were softened by the agency of a fluid, and he was never able to 
detect any traces of a prepared means of exit. He has therefore 
come to the conclusion that the dried larva-skin is burst by the fly, 
and his observations have proved that this is done in the way which 
he describes as follows:—** The fly when about to escape can con¬ 
vert its head into a most wonderful apparatus, acting in the manner 
of a hydraulic press, and by this means not only burst its immediate 
envelope, but also overcome any obstacles which may lie in its way 
to the open air.** 

His (mserrations were made on the following species of Tachina ; 
T. gilvUt Hrtg., from Lt^hyrus pini ; T. pilipennisy Fall., from the 
resinous gaUs of Tortrix resinana; T. Jlamceps, Rtsbg., from the 
pupee of Noctua ; T. /era, Linn., from the dried larva of Noctua 
piniperda, &o.; but especially upon T. bimaculata, Hrtg., fVom the 
cocoon of Lophyrus pini. liiB results are as follows;— 

In T. bimacutata he first observed that both at the moment of its 
eso(^ and for some time subsequently the fly possesses the power 
of converting the head into a nearly perfect globe, the diameter of 
which is considerably greater than that of the body. 

The surface of the globe consists of the slightly translucent perga- 
mentaoeous skin, which is folded together very beautifully in the 
TaeMnrn from the eyes to the moutli, and this is extended to the form 
described by a thin fluid* 
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The gbbe U m plttoed that the eyes form a solid part of it, attd 
thus furnish a support for tho whole apparatus. 

Besides the two eyes the only visible external organs are: a. the 
last joints of the antennae; o. the two horny, bowed palpiform 
organs of the mouth; and c. the proboscis. Kverything else on the 
head, except the bristles of the antennee and of the margins of the 
eyes, disappears, and all the visible organs exhibit a change of posi¬ 
tion. Thus the antennee occur on the side of the globe opposite to 
the eyes, or quite in front. Only the last joitit of each projects from 
the globular head, on the surface of which they form as it were a 
double hook directed downwards. They still however retain some 
power of movement, and tho fly appears to employ them in various 
ways. The proboscis is directed oblicpiely backwards, below the 
eyes; it also retains some power of motioti, and tlie fly can elongate 
or contract it at picture. It appears to be an important part of the 
apparatus, serving to press the globular head forwards, or rather to 
give it a firm support in the pressure which it exerts upon the 
obstacles before it. 

The two homy palpiform organs which lie between the antennee 
and the mouth are also of importance in these operations. They 
form a pair of hooks turned downwards and resting with their con¬ 
vex sides against the globular head, so that as this expands their 
extremities are pressed into the larva-skin, where they produce tho 
commencement of the transverse cleft of the aperture, which is after¬ 
wards completed by the general expansion of the head. 

Besides this transverse cleft in the larva-skin, there is usually a 
second crack mnniug from the apex and dividing the cap which is 
thrown off, into two nearly equal portions: this is produced by the 
wedge-like action of the antennae. 

Wlien the expansion of the head has reached its maximum, it is 
maintained for a few seconds, and then the head again contracts; 
but if it has not done its business sufficiently, it is again dilated until 
the desired result is obtained. In this way the author observed that 
a Tachina which he had enclosed in a narrow glass tube, tried more 
than a hundred times to expel the cork by the expansion of its head. 

The expansion of the head commences by a prolongation of the 
front of the face between the angles of the eyes ; this forms a conical 
point, having the antennae at its apex. The object of this is suffi¬ 
ciently apparent: the fly can introduce this point into small holes 
and crevices in the obstacles which Interpose Between it and the open 
air ; these are then enlarged by the globular expansion of the head, 
which is doubtless retained in its situation by the action of the 
antennae .—WiegmantCa Jrchiv, xxi. p. 189. 

On the apparent Abeenee of a Nervoue Syetem in the Nemoptera 
lusitanioa. By M. Lbon Dufour. 

The author states that in exathining numerous specimens of the 
Nemoptera lueitanica, a species of Neuropterous insect abundant in 
Spain and Portugal, he was unable to find any trace of a nervous 
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efntem. The head when opened, instead of presenting a distinct 
brain or cephalic ganglia, only contained a small quantity of an 
amorphous and liquid pulp, in the thorax also, the large nerves 
passing into the femora could not be detected. M. Graells of 
Madrid was likewise unable to discover any traces either of ganglia 
or nerves. 

M. L6on Dufour states that the trachea; are not plentiful, so that 
the respiration cannot be very energetic, and the locomotive power of 
the animal is therefore small. In the structure of the alim entary 
organs, the Nemopiera differs from the Pafwrpidee, in which family 
it has usually been placed, mnl M. Leon Dufour thinks that its food 
is of a fluid nature .—Vomptes Retufus, Dec. 31, 18.5.'), p. 1204. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR FEB. 185(1. 

Chiiwiek ,—February 1. Light cloudtt: frosty. 2. Cloudy. 3. Frosty: fine 
throughout. 4. Overcast: slight rain. 5. Very Hue; boisterous at niaht. 0. 

‘ Denary clouded: boisterous. 7. Uniformly overcast: rain. 8. Densely over> 
cast: fine : cloudy 9. Exceedingly fine. 10. Cloudy. 11. Foggy : rain : over¬ 
cast. 12. Rain : fine : rain at night. 13 Rain : showery throughout. 14. Rain : 
fine. 15. Cloudy: very fine : fogg> at night. 10. Foggy: very fine ; foggy. 17. 
Hazy: overcast: foggy at night. 18. Overcast: slight snow. 19. Ila/.y: cold 
and raw. 20. Cloudy and cxild throughout. 21. Slight rain : small hail occa¬ 
sionally. 22. Ovenuisi; slight rain. 23. Fine throughout: cloudy at night. 
24. Fine : overcast: clear and frosty. 25. Overcast throughout. 26. Cloudy : 
alight rain. 27. Overcast. 28. Very slight drizzle; overcast; cloudy. 29. Foggy: 


cloudy: frosty. 

Mean temperature of the month . 41®‘64 

Mean temperature of Feb. 1855 . 28 *01 

Mean temperature of Feb. for the last thirty years . 38 *71 

Average amount of rain in Feb. 1 543 inch. 


JBos/on.—Feb. 1—-3. Fine, 4,5. Cloudy. 6. Rain a.m. amlp.M. 7,8. Cloudy: 
rain A.M. 9. Cloudy. 10. Cloudy: rain a.m. 11. Cloudy: rain p.m. 12. Rain 
A.M, 13. Cloudy: ram p.M. 14,15. Fine. 16-—22. Cloudy. 23,24. Fine. 
25—28. Cloudy. 29. Foggy. 

Sandwiek Monte, Orkney, —Feb. 1. Cloudy a.m. ; showers, thaw p.m. 2. Cloudy 
A.M,: fine p.m. 3. Fine, bright a.m. ; fine, clear p.m. 4 Fine, cloudy a.m. : 
fine, clear p.m. 5. Fine, drops a.m. : fine, cloudy p.m. 6. Bright a.m. : ram p.m. 
7. Bright a.m. : showers p.m. 8. Cloudy a.m. and p.m. 9. Drops a.m. ; clear p.m. 
10. Bngbt A.M. ; clear, showm p.m. 11. Bright a.m. : clear, fine p.m. 12. Rain 
a.m. : showers p.m. 13, Bright a.m. : cloudy r m. 14. Snow-showers a.m. : 
ehowers p.m. 15. Rain a.m. ; cloudy p.m. 16. Drizzle, showers a.m : drizzle p.m. 
17. Damp a.m. and p.m. 18. Cloudy a.m. and p.m. 19. Cloudy, frost a.m. : 
clear, fine p.m. 20. Bright a.m. : cloudy, fine p.m. 21. Bright a.m. t clear p.m. 
22. Brlglit A.M. : showers, clear p.m. 23. Bright a.m. : cloudy p.m. 24. Cloudy 
A.M. t clear p.m. 25. Rain a.m. : showers, clear, aurora p.m. 26. Cloudy a.m. : 
drii^e p.m. 27. Showers a.m. : fine, cloudy p.m. 28, Drizzle a.m. : damp p.m. 
29. Cloudy A.M. and p.m. 

Mean temperature of Feb. for previous twenty-nine years ... 38^*01 


Mean temperature of this month . 40 *84 

Ifean temperature of Feb. 1855 .. 31 *64 


Average quantity of rain in Feb. for fifteen previous years ... 3*25 inches. 

The storm which raged so violently in the South of Scotland on the 6th and 7th 
did reach Orkney or the North of Scotland, but again we had this month as 
well as during the gale of last month a great fall of the l>arometer, which stood 
at 28*49 on the 6th at midnight. 
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is desirable to direct attention to the points upon which it seems 
probable that stress may be best laid. (1.) The arrangement 
of the heads presents an easy mode of separating two of the 
species from the others. This character must be used cautiously, 
for it is only the top of the central stem of the plant that is to 
be trusted: it and the branches oft(‘n have the heads arranged 
in the same manner, but frequently the central slcm bears a 
corymb and the branches racemes of heads. (2.) The form of 
the heads is of much value, and their size must not be neglected. 
(3.) Although the shape of the phyllaries is nearly the same in 
all the ])lant8, their direction is a little different and the ap})ear- 
ance of the lieadrs is thereby changed. The inner row has not 
this uniformity of shape, but differs considerably in the several 
plants. These inner phyllaries are always bordered by a broadish 
membrane which sometimes increases in width towards the top, 
but in other cases narrows gradually to a rigid point. (4.) The 
florets consist of two parts, the upj^er of which is tubular nearly 
throughout. That paii; which is below the eomim neenient of 
the free* filaments is slender in all the species; the upper part is 
always much thicker, varies considerably in form, and its length 
bears different proportions to that of the lower part. (.5.) The 
phyllaries either fall short of the florets or equal them. In 
the latter cose the corolla alone is to be taken into account, for 
the anthers and styles are alw’^ays much protruded. 

It is proper to state here the reasons which have led me to 
retain the name of Arctium for this genus instead of following 
DeCandolle in emj)loying it for the A, lanuyitwsum (Lam.). 
Linnams in his first work (Syst. Nat. published in 1781) gave 
the name of Arctium to the plant called Lappa by Tournefort, 
and characterized it as early as the year 1737 (Gen. PI.). In 
1778 Lamarck transferred the name, under the form of Arction, 
to his A, lanuninosum without paying the least attention to its 
previous use by Linn«;us, and applied the term Lapj)a to the 
Linufican g^mus. It is doubtless true that the ante-Linnaian 
botanists did use Lappa as a generic name, but it has been well 
remarked by the Committee of the ^ British Association for the 
Advancement of Science ^ appointed to consider the nomen¬ 
clature of zoology, that “Linnseus was the first to attach a 
definite value to genera, and to give them a systematic character 
by means of exact definitions; and therefore, although the names 
used by previous authors may often be applied with propriety to 
modem genera, yet in such cases they acquire a new meaning 
and should be quoted on the authority of the first person who 
used them in this secondary sense (Report Brit. Assoc. Man¬ 
chester, 1842, p. 110). Applying tliis excellent rule, which is 
just as true in botany as in zoology, to the present case, we find 
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that the Linnaean name has a priority of many years over that 
which Lamarck adopted froiri the antc-Linnacan Tournefort. 
That this was the view taken at the time is shown by the remarks 
of Villars (PL dea Daiiph. iii. 27) when continuing to use the 
name of Berardia, whicli he had given in his ‘ Prospectus * to the 
A. lanuginosum of Lamarck. There docs not seem to bo any 
reason for breaking the rule in this instanc(', for if it should be 
said that Tournefort's genera are well defined and therefore 
should not be rejected, then many more of his names ought to 
have been adopted in preferenet* to those given by Linujcus. 

1. A, fomentosum (Pers.) ; heads suheorymbose long-sfalked sphe-^ 
rical and closed in fruit much webbed (purplish), phyllaries 
falling short of the florets subulate, inner row longest and 
broad, inflated upper part of florets a little shorter than the 
lower part, 

A, tomentosuin, Pera, Syn. ii. 383 (1807); Schkuhr, Handb, iii. 29. 
t. 227. 

A. Bardana, WUId. Sp. PL iii. 1G32 (1800) ; Eng. Bot. t. 2478; 

Friea^ Noe. FI, Suee. cd. 2. 263. 

A. Lappa /I, Linn. FL Suec. ed. 2. 278, teste Frtea^ L c. 

A. Lappa, See?i. Bot. t. 63; FL Dan. t. 642. 

Lappa toineiitosa, Lam. Diet. i. 377 (1783); AIL FL Ped. i. 144 
(1786) ; (rrayt Brit. PL ii. 434 ; Lindt, Syn, ed, 1, 164 ; DeCand, 
Prod. vi. 661 ; Koch, Syn. cd. 2. 463; (rren. et Godr. FL Fr, '\i, 
281 ; Ueickenb. Icon. FI. Germ, xv. t. 8] I ; Ft Dan, t. 2423. 
Lappa major montaua, capitiilis tomeutosis sire Arctium Dioscoridis, 
liaii Syn. ed. 3. 197. 4 ; Pet. BHt, PL t. 23. 6. 

Stem aud petioles slightly mealy and floecose. Stem 3 to 5 
feet high. Leaves cordate-ovate; lowermost very large. Erect 
central stem and usually most of the branches ending in irre¬ 
gular corymbs of heads; but sometimes many of the branches 
have fewer heads with a racemose arrangement. Peduncles very 
long, but rarely a few of the lower heads have only short stalks. 
Heads large, usually covered with much cobweb-like hair; occa¬ 
sionally a plant with almost glabrous heads is found. Phyllaries 
parplish-green or greenish-purple, each with a small strongly 
hooked purplish-yellow rigid point; inner row broad and mem¬ 
branous even near to the end which is purple often quite blunt 
truncate or cmarginate with a straight rigid excurrent nerve or 
rarely shortly subulate. Florets broadest just above the origin 
of the free filaments at which point they suddenly enlarge from 
a slender tube, become inflated and then narrow upwards, very 
persistent with the ripening fruit when they close the small 
space left between the ends of the converging phyllaries. Fruit 
dark brown with blackish blotches, nearly smooth. 

24* 
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It is probable that the long delay that has attended the 
acknowledgement by name of this plant by English botanists, 
although it was figured by Sowerby, may have been caused by 
its inhabiting the eastern districts of England, and being rarely, 
if ever, to be found in other parts of th(‘ country. Experience 
must prove or disprove this idea. The plant really represented 
in ^ English Botany ^ not liaving been seen, any woolly-headed 
Arctium was call(‘d A. Bardana, 'fhe A. minus, which possesses 
many of the characters of J. tumentosum, being figured in the 
same work under the name of A. Lappa, the conclusion was 
arrived ut tliat A. Ln])pa and A. Bunlana formed only oiu' spe¬ 
cies. For if tab. 2178 is a representation of the plant com¬ 
monly called A, Bardona in England, then its diirerence from the 
specimens generally found and so named would show that there 
is HO great a rang<‘ of variation in the species as to render it 
highly probable that the A. Lappa of tab. 1228 is another of its 
states. If the true A, Lnj)pa of Willdenow had been fig\ir(‘d in 
that valuable work, no such idea would probably have arisen. 

In most respects Sowerby’s figure is an excellent represen¬ 
tation of A. tomentosum, but the drawing was probably taken 
from a lateral branch, and the relative length of tluj phyllaries 
and florets (as shown in the dissected figure) docs not ajipear to 
be correct. The inflati'd form of the tloret is excellently shown. 

The A, Lappa (Willd.) not being presented to the notice of 
our botanists, but that name giv(*n by Smith to A» minus, caused 
the erroneous conclusions that only a single variable species 
existed in Britain, and also, that there were no more species 
upon the European continent. 

Although Fries informs us that the A, minm (Sehkuhr) is the 
true A, Lappa a. of Linnaeus, a statement confirmed by the spe¬ 
cimen in his herbarium, still the* var. (Linn.), which we know 
on the same cxcclhmt authority is the plant called A. tomenfosum 
by Persooii and A, Bardaiia by Willdenow, is figured in the 
^ Svensk Botanik^ (tab. 63) and ‘Flora Danica' (tab. 643) as 
A, Lappa, 

It is proper to direct attention to the fact that Gray (/. c.) 
and Lindley (/. c.) correctly identified the plant of Sowerby as 
A, tomeiitosum, but neither of them seems to have known that 
there are two other woolly-headed species in this country* 

I have not observed this plant out of Cambridgeshire, but it 
is pi’obably much more extensively distributed. 

Flowering in August. 

2. A, majus (Sehkuhr); heads subcorymbose long-stalked hemu 
spherical and open in fruit glabrous (green), phyllaries equal¬ 
ling or exceeding the florets subulate, inner row shorter than 
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the others, subculindrical upper part of florets more than half 
as long as the lower part. 

A. majus, Schhuhr^ llandb, iii. 49; Fries, Nov, 264 ; Wimm, et 
Grab. FI, Siles. iii. lOo; Bab. Man. ed. 2. 1H2, ed. 3. 179. 

A. Lappa, WUld, Sp. PI. iii. 1631 ; Hah. in Ann. Nat. Ilisf. Ser. 1. 
iv. 254 ; Man. ed. 1. 1/1. 

Lappa major, DeVand, Prod. vi. 661 ; Koch, Sifn. 163; Greu, et 
Godr, ii. 280. 

L. officinalis. All. FI. Ped. i. 14.5 ; Ueichenb. Icon. FI. Geffn. \\. 54. 
t. 812. 

L. major Arcimii Dioscoridis, Raii Spn. ed. 3. 197. 2. 

L. major capitido glabro ma\imo, Jhll. m Rail Si/n. ed. 3. 196. 1. 
Burdock, Pet. Enyl. PI. i. 23. 1. 

Stern and petioh'S finely mealy and rather floeeose. Stem 
3-4) feet high. Jicuves cordate-ovate; lowermost very large. 
Central stem and usually most of the branehes ending in irre¬ 
gular corymbs of heads; hut scuuetimes many of the branches 
have fewer heads and a raeemos(“ arrnngcunent of tliem. Peduu- 
elcH very long, but oeeasiunally a few of the lower heads are only 
shortly stalked. Heads very large, quite glabrous or with a 
very little eobweb-hke hair in their youngest state; after the 
florets have fallen, which they seem to do at an early stage of 
the growth of tluj fruit, the head is quite Hat and open at the 
top, often an inch across, and tin* involucre is almost exactly 
hemispherical with the outer phyllaries deflexed, the middle ones 
patent and the inner ones nearly erect. Phyllarics usually all 
green and subulate; their hooked points yellowish ; inner row 
paler, less gradually subulate than the others but narrowing 
upwards until near to the point where it narrows quickly, 
scarcely converging over the fruit: the heads therefore do not 
apjiear to be constricted near the top as is the ease in the other 
species. Flon*ts very nearly cylindrical in tlndr enlarged part, 
rather widening tlian eontraitting above the sudden enlargement, 
deciduous. Fruit yellowish, irregularly rugose. 

This is u.sually not nearly so large a plant as A, tonientosuni, 
although it often attains a very considerable size. It is conspi¬ 
cuous on account of its long branches and large heads, which 
latter much exceed in magnitude those of cither of the other 
species. 

The very long peduncles and corymbose heads distinguish it 
and the preceding from the three other species, but in estimating 
these characters attention should be paid to the heads forming 
the termination of the upright central stem of the plant; it has 
been already remarked that the branches do not always presimt 
the same arrangement of the heads. Difficulties may occur 
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when neither A, majus nor A, tonimtomm is known, or when 
only the lateral branches are examined, but when an intimate 
acquaintance has been obtained with either of them, it is nearly 
impossible that any doubt of the distinctness of those species can 
continue to exist. 

The remarks to be found under A, tomeiitomm have shown 
how diflPercntly the name A, Lappa has btnm ajiphed by bota¬ 
nical writers ; three out of our five species having been so culled. 
It is therefore desirable that the use of it should cease. It 
also appears from the remarks of IVies (Nov. 268), that the 
A. majm was certainly not the typical A, Lappa of Lmnieus; 
the name therefore cannot be properly employed to designate 
this plant. 

The figure given by Tournefort to illustrate his genus Lappa 
rather represents a head of the A, tomevtosum than of A. majus 
of this paper. The head named L, major by Gaertncr is more 
like my A. minus, 

A, majus is probably generally distributed in Britain, flower¬ 
ing in August, 

My specimens are from Grosmont, Monmouthshire; Mor- 
diford, Herefordshire j Bluntisham, Hunts; Clonakilty, Cork. I 
have seen it in several other places, but unfortunately my notes 
concerning them have been lost. 

3. A, intermedium (Lange); heads racemose suhsessile ovate closed 
in fruit slightly webb(*d, phyllarics equalling or exceeding the 
florets subulate, inner row lanceolate shorter than the others, 
subcylindrical upper part of the florets equalling the lower 
part. 

A. intermedium, Lange, MS, in Herb, Bab, et Hit,; * Flora of Ben- 
mark ;* lieichenb. Jil. in Icon. FI, Germ, xv, 54. t. 812. 

Stem and petioles floccose. Stem 8-4 feet high. Leaves 
roundish-cordate, lowermost large. Central stem usually (?) 
nodding and as well as the branches furnished with many nearly 
sessile heads arranged in a racemose manner; ending in three 
heads placed close together. Heads moderately large, narrower 
than those of A, majus, but appearing long from the ascending 
direction of most of the phyllaries, usually slightly webbed. 
Phyllaries purplish-green and subulate; their hooked points 
purplish-yellow; inner row purple at the end, lanceolate acute* 
Florets cylindrical in their upper half, much resembling those of 
A, majus but with different proportions, apparently persistent. 
I have not seen the fruit. 

This plant may be known from all the others by having 
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heads nearly sessile; each branch usually ending in a cluster of 
three heads. Its leaves are apparently shorter in proportion to 
their width. It is distinguished from the following plant by 
possessing much larger ovate (not spherical and stalked) h(‘ad8; 
from A, puhens by its closed and nearly sessile heads ; from the 
two preceding by the racemose arrangement of the beads even at 
the top of the primary stem. 

Its distribution is unknown to me, with the exception that I 
have gathered it near Berwick-upon-Tweed, and Mr. Newbould 
at Hone in Derbyshire. Mr. Baker states (8uppl. to the FI. of 
Yorkshire, 85) that he finds it frequently in Yorkshire, but I 
have not seen any specimens of his plant. 

It flowers in August, but, like all the other species, may some¬ 
times be found in that state in July. 

As I do not know that M. Lange has published the cha¬ 
racters of his plant, it appears to be desirable to insert the fol¬ 
lowing extract from his letter, dated March 1849 :— 

A. intermedium ealath.: adultis ovatis, squamis exterioribus 
subulatis viridibus apice stramincis interioribus laneeolatis apice 
purpureis. It is the highest of all the spt’cies. Plant fresh 
green. Stem and head purple brown tinged, the heads doubly 
greater than the little form [A, minus). It grows principally in 
woods. 

A, wmwA* ealath.; adultis deprcsao-globosis, squamis omnibus 
subulatis cano-viridibus exterioribus apice stramincis. The plant 
low, pale and grayish green. Open ground.^^ 

It is probable that similar characters to the above are to be 
found in that botauist^s * Danish Flora,^ which I have not seen, 
and which is written in the language of Denmark. 

4. A, minus (Schkuhr); heads racemose shortly stalked spherical 
slightly contracted at the mouth in fruit slightly webbed 
(greenish), phyllaries falling short of the florets subulate, inner 
row equalling the others, subcylindrical upper part of the florets 
about equalling the lower part. 

A. minus, Schk, Handb, iii. 49; Fries^ Nov, 263. 

A. Lappa a, Linn, FI, Suec, ed. 2. 277, teste Fries, 

A* Lapp^ Curt, FL Loud, ii. 173 ; Eng, BoL t. 1228. 

I^appa minor, DeCand, FI, Fr, iv. 77; Koeh, Syn, 463; Oren, et 
Qcdt* FI, Fr, ii. 280 ; Beichenb, Icon. Ft, Germ* xv. 53, t, 811. 
Lappa mi^or capitulis parvis glabris, Dill, in Raii Syn, 197* 3* 
Li^pa migor montima^ papiti^ minoribus, rotundioribus et magis 
IWsaCosia, Htiii Syn, 197* 9* 

Burdock, Pet, 23. 3. 

Burdock, Pet, 23. 4. 

finialy mealy. A smaller plant than either 
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of the preceding* Central stem usually nodding and as well as 
the branches producing scattered shortly stiilked heads forming 
an irregular raceme, on the lower or later branches the heads 
arc often nearly sessile; the terminal head solitary. Heads about 
half the size of those of the preceding species and greener than 
in it; the amount of web very variable. IMiyllaries green, some¬ 
times slightly tinged with purple; the booked points yellow; 
inner row pui-jde at the end, gradually narrowed into a rigid 
subulate point but not hooked, alone converging over the fruit; 
the others mostly patent or a few of the outer ones deflexed. 
Fruit fuscous with black blotches, rugose towards the top. 

Tlic small spherical heads of this plant, about the size of a 
hazel-nut, readily distinguish it from A. intci'inedium ; as do 
their size, their short stalks, and their racemose arrangement 
even upon the central inclined stem, from A. tomentosum. The 
very large corymbosely arranged heads of A.majus clearly point 
out that plant as distinct from A, tninus, Th(‘ much larger 
hemispherical and long-stalked heads separate A. pubens from it. 

Although the typical state of A, minus is very dilferent from 
A, tamentamm^ it is difficult to find any character by which they 
may be at all times certainly distinguished. There is a difference 
in the shape of the florets : those of A, minus although thick in 
tlieir upjxT part do not enlarge so suddenly as tliose of A» to- 
mcniosum^ nor do they contract upwards as in it. It is probable 
that A, minus never has corynibosely arranged heads; that they 
are always small and shortly stalked; that the florets are deci¬ 
duous so as to leave the tops of the fruits uncovered; that 
A, tomentosum always has its central stem erect and corymbose, 
although the branches have the heads arranged in racemes; that 
the heads are usually large* and those in the corymb have long 
stalks; that the florets are usually so persistent us t6 hide the 
ripening fruit; that the phyllaries of the innennost row are 
usually almost wholly membranous and blunt with an cxcurrent 
midrib. 

A, minus is probably common, but the distribution of all the 
species requires to be carefully determined. 

My specimens are from Madingley, Cambridgeshire; Stonc- 
Icigh, Warwickshire; Mordiford, Herefordshire; St. Aubm\ 
Jersey ; and 1 have ascertained that it grows near Saffron Wal¬ 
den, Essex; Bluntisham, Hunts; Buntingford, Herts; and Swan¬ 
sea, Glamorgan. 

Note ,—The A, Bardana of my former paper (Ann. Nat. Hist. 
Ser. 1. iv, 255) includes A. tomentosum and A. minus. 

5. A, pubens \ heads subr ace muse stalked hemispherical and open 

in fruit much webbed (green); phyllaries equalling the florets 
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subulate^ inner row equalling the others and gradually subulate^ 
subcylindrical upper part of the florets etpialliug the lower 
part. 

Stem and petioles thickly clothed with short jointed hah*, 
which shrink into a coarse mealiness. Stem 3 feet high. Leaves 
large, ovate, lowermost cordate-ovate. The central stem er(*ct, 
and the branches, ending in irregular racemes of heads. Pcdiui- 
cles rather long, those of the lower heads the longest. Heads 
as large as those of A, tomentosum, much webbed when young 
but losing much of the web (as is usually the case with the 
other webbed specicws) as they advance towards fruit, ultimately 
appearing to be nearly naked, riiylhiries green, each with a 
purple-yellow hook; inner row narrowing upw^ards but rather 
membramnis, ])urple at the end. Florets very nearly cylindrical 
in the enlarged part, persistent but not closing the large space 
between the nearly upright inner phyllaries. Fruit dark brown, 
veiw rugose and with a few paler spots towards the toj). 

I am unable to place this plant satisfactorily under any of the 
published sjiecics, and think that it is distinct from them. It 
differs from A* (ommtosum by its subrucemose lu'ads w ith shorter 
stalks of which the lower a7*e the longest, heads hemispherical 
and open in fruit, inner phyllaries equalling the others and not 
widened upwards, upper part of the florets not luflated nor 
broadest at the base: from A, majiis by its subracemose much 
webbed heads, inner phyllaries equalling the others, uppei jiart 
equalling the lower part of the florets: from A, interrnedimn by 
its hemispherical open beads of fruit upon rather long stalks 
and the inner phyllaries equalling the others: from A. minus by 
its heads being twice as large, hemispherical and on longisn 
stalks, and the phyllaries equalling tlu florets. 

It is more pubescent than either of the others from having 
much more numerous and longer jointed hairs upon its stem 
and leaf-stalks. 

The plant is probably not uncommon. I find it m several 
places in Cambridgeshire, am iud(‘bted to Mr. Kirk for speci¬ 
mens found by him at Fillingley and Kenilworth in Warwick¬ 
shire, to the Uev. W. W. Newbould for some gathered by him 
at Ecclcsall near Sheffield, and observed it myself in the valley of 
Llanberis in North Wales in August 1855. 

Flowering in August. 
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XXXIIL— List of the MoUmca observed between Drontheitn 
and the North Cape. By R. M^Andrew, Esq., F.L.S., and 
L. Barrett, Esq., F.G.S. 

Our observations extended along 700 miles of coast, 300 of 
which were south and 400 north of the arctic circle, and from 
the littoral zone to a de}jth of 200 fathoms. The opportunities 
for dredging were most favourable, the coast being protected 
from the Atlantic swell by the numerous islands to the seaward ; 
and the deeply indented fiords supplying many secure anchorages 
and sheltered dredging grounds. In the following lists the 
Norwegian distribution of each species is given, the coast being 
divided into three provinces, so that the extreme southern limit 
of the arctic species, and the northern limit of the southern spe¬ 
cies, can be more correctly ascertained. 

Gasteropoda. 

We met with 103 species of this class; of these 91 belong to 
the order Prosobranchiata, and 12 to the Opisthobranchiata. The 
smaller species were extremely abundant, but the larger species 
of Bucemum and Fusus were seldom met with. 


Prosobranchiata. 


specie*. 

1 Range. 

Found 
living at 

Ground. 

Freq. 

Norwegian diutrihi 

VCBLLARIA, Lam. 

1 fatbonu. 

1 

fn thorn*. 




idula, 0. Fabr . 

CHOTRoris, Brod. 

ao-if)0 

1 

30-150 

gravel, sand. 

r. 

Nord., Fin. 

real is. Sow . 

»us, Lam. 

5-150 

5-100 

laminaria, gravel. 

a. 

i 

l>ront., Nord., 

ipinquus, Alder . 

150 


sand. 

r. 

Fin. 

hquus, L . 

8-70 

8-40 

gravel, mud, sand. 

a. 

Dront., Nord,, 

Etndicus, Chevnn . 

30-50 


sand, gravel. 

r. 

Fin. 

rvegicus (young) ... 
)PUON, Montf. 

100 


sand. 


Fin. 

thratuB, L . 

10-100 

! 16-1 OOigravel, sand, nullip. 

a. 

Nord., Fin. 

mneri, Lov^ . 

8-150 

8-150,nullip., we^d, gravel 

a. 

Dront., Nord., 

.rvicensis ? Johnat ..,. ^ 

70-160 

1 70 1 

gravel. j 

v. r. 

Fin. 


Note.—Th^ figures in the first column of this and the following pages 
indicate tlie extent of the range at which the species was met with, whether 
alive or dead; in the second, the greatest and least depth at which it was 
dredged alive; in the third, the kind of sea-hottora is named; in the fourth, 
the letters express the de^ee of frequency of occurrence;—a. abundant, 
generally distributed and plentifulfrequent; 1. local, more or less plen¬ 
tiful in a few localities; r. rare; and t?. r. very rare, when but few ex¬ 
amples occurred. In the fifth column the northern Scandinavian distri¬ 
bution is given, the coast being divided into three unequal provinces: 
North Drontheim (Droiit.); Nordland (Nord.); and Finraark (rin.). 
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Found 




8pecie«. 

Range. 

living at 

Ground. 

Frcq. 

Norwegian distribution. 


fathoma. 

fatUotnit. 




BrcciNUM, L. 






iindatiim, L . 


ht.-ro 

gravel, mud, sand. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fm. 

Dalfi, J. Sow . 

MMUm 

1(K).160 

1 sand. 

1 

v. r. 

Pin. 

IIumi)hrcv»ianura,7ien». Ui-150 

16-150 

nullipora, sand. 

Iv. r. 

Pin. 

fimfomic, Brod . 


.3()-16( 

sand. 

jv. r. 

Fm. 

mncmn, Bmg . 

lit. 

lit. 

rock, sand. 

1 a. 

Nord., Fin. 

Narsa, Lam. 






reticulata, L . 

8-15 

8-15 

mud, stones. 

r. 

Nord. 

incrassata, Miill . 

5-60 

5-50 

laminaria, sand. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fin 

Purpura, Adana. 






lapillus, L . 

lit. 

lit. 

rock, sand. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

Plkurotoma, 






uivale, Lov^ . 

.30-150 

;io-i.50 

saud, gravel. 

r. 

Nord., Fin. 

tercH, Forhpft . 

50 


sand 


Dront. 

Bela, Leach. 





turricula, Montg. ...... 

10-150 

10-130 

mud, saud, gi’avel. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

rosea, Sara . 

:io 

10 

mud, sand. 

r. 

Nord. 

rufu, Montg. .. 

10-200 

10-100 

mud, gnivel, nullip. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

mitnila, Lovh. . 

10 

10 

sand. 

1. 

Nord., Fin. 

Trevelliana, Tarton ... 

8-200 

8-150 

giavel, mud. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

Dkfrancia, Millet. 






linearis, Montg . 

10-40 

10-40 

nullip., gravel, mud 

r. 

Dront., Nord. 

pvrauiidalis, Strom.... 
Cypr^a, L. 

50-100 

50 

sand, gravel. 

r. 

Nord,, Fin. 

europ{ea, Montg .. 

30 


nullipora. 

V. r. 

Dront. 

Natica, Lam. 




1 


nitida, Don . 

f.-50 


mdl., gravel, lamiu. 

a. 

Dront., NonL, Fin. 

Monta^ii, Forhes . 

8-70 

;t-7() 

gravel, nullip., mud 

r. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

helicoidcs, Johnst . 

3-00 

3-;i(t 

gravel, saud. 

1. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

pusilla, Gould . 

lit.-150 

lit.-1.50 

.sand, gravel, weed 

1. 

Dront., Fin. 

clausa, Sow . 

lit..l5() 

lit.-150 

sainl, weed, mud. 

a. 

Nord., Fin. 

Lamkllaria, Montg. 






nrodita, Locefb . 


30-40 

coral, gnivel, sand . 

1. 

Fin. 

Velutina, Flem. 

1 





Iscrigata, L . 

1-150 

1-50 

laminaria, gravel. 

r. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

flexilU, Montg . 

10-40 

10-40 

laminaria, gravel. 

V. r. 

Fill. 

Odostomia, Flem, 






plicata, Montg . 

15-/0 

15-70 

sand, gravel. 

r. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

Chemnitzia, D^Orh, 






olegantissima . 

35-160 

40-l(K) 

gravel. 

f. 

Nord., Fin, 

rufescens, Forhes . 

50 


sand. 

V. r. ' 

Dront. 

Eulimella, Forhes, 






8cillfe> Sow . 

16-200 

25-100 

gravely mud. 

J*. i 

Dront., Nord. 

afHnia^ Pkil .. . 

? 

? 

sand. 

r. 

Non!., Fin. 

Eulima, Risso, 






bilineata, Alder . 

16-200 

20-l(M) 

mud, sand. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

Hpeciei (new).. .. 

? 

? 




polita, L. ... 

16-70 

40 

sand. 

V. r. 

Dront., Nord. 

Cerithium, Brug, 






metula, Ijon^n . 

20-160 

20-150 

mud, sand. 

f. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

species (new) . 

? 

? 




reticulatum, Da Costa 

1-40 

1-40 

mud, laminaria. 

f. 

Dront. 
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Species. 


Triforik, 7)' Wch, 

M‘Andrei, Adams . 

Apohrhaih, Da Costa. 
pes-carbonis, Drug. ... 

i)C8-pelmiui, f, . 

TuitRiTELi.A, Lam. 

eoramums, Risso . 

SCALAWIA, Iawi. 
gramlandictt. Sow. ... 

Loveni, Adams . 

hr ITOIIINA, Fi^russ. I 

litturea, L . 

rudis. Don . 

littornli'^, L . 

Lacuna, Turton. 

vincta, Monty . 

lubiosR, Lovm . I 

Rirsoa, F/m. 

ctdathuH, h\ «*)* H. 

striata, Monty . 

parva, Da Costa . 

rufilabrum, L . 

ulvac, Penn . 

Skbnka, Flem. 

species ... 

Tkochus, L. 
milleffranuB, Phil. ,.. 

tumidus, Monty . 

rincrarius, Monty. ... 
Margarita, Leach. 

alabastrum, Beck . 

helieinu, 0. Fabr . 

imdulata, 6'ow;. 

cincrea, Couth . 

ScissuRELLA, D^Orb. 

crispata, Flem . 

nngulata, Luvh, . 

PuNOTURELLA, lA)v4n. 

noachina, L ... 

Emah(31nula, Lam. 

reticulata, . 

erassa, J. Sow . 

PiLBOPsiB, Lam. 

hungaricus, L . 

Patblla, L. 

vulgata, L . 

pellucida, L . 

cjeca, MuU ... 

Acmjka, Fsc.L 

virginea, MM . 

testudinalis, MUIL ... 
IPropilidium, F. <5*77. 
fulvum, MuU . 


Range. 

fathumB. 

50-1001 

70 

S-40 

1.">-‘10 

15-1501 

5()..30 

lit.-lO 

bt.-7 

lit. 

lit.-30 


,5-40 

8-25 

lit.-lO 

1-10 

lit. 

15-70 

15-50 

lit.-.'30 

lit.-.30 

25-1,501 

lit..30 

lit.-150| 

10-150 

40-100 

40-100 

4-150 

1-.30 

30 


Found 
living at 


Ground. 


lit. 

Ut.-20 

20-1001 

0-60 
bt.-30 i 

16-15o! 


50-70 I sand, gravel. 

sand. 

8-40 * gravel, mud. 

1.5-40 I mud, gravel. 

15-4.5 gravel, sand. 
30-50 ! gravel. 

iit.-5 rock, nulliponi. 
bt. rock, 

lit. rock. 

lit.-30 laminaria, gravel. 
2-5 lauiuiaria. 

5-10 laminaria, gravel. 
8-25 mud, gravel. 
lit.-lO weed, gmvel. 
1-10 laminaria, nulliporu 
lit. nmd. 

15-40 mud, gravel. 

15-50 nullip., sand, gravel 
lit.-30 null., gravel, lamin 
lit.-30 laminaria, gravel. 

25-100 gravi'l, coral. 
lit.-3() laminaria, uulliporu 
lit,-l(K)laimn., gravel, null. 
10-130.gravel, weed, coral. 


40-80 

4-70 

1-30 

20 

lit. 

lit.-20 

20-1001 

0-50 

lil,-10 

15-1001 


sand, gravel, 
sand. 

gravel, uullipora. 

jlatuinaria, nullipora 
gravel. 

gravel, rock. 

rock. 

rock, laminaria, 
gravel, mud. 

gravel, nullipora. 
nullipora, gravel. 

gravel, nullipora. 


Kreq. Norwogiwi dirtrihutioo. 

„ ___ . 

V. r. Dront., Nord., Fin. 

v.r. Nord. 
a. Dront., Nord. 

a. Dront., Nord. 

f. 

r. Dront. 

a. Dront,, Nord. 
a. Dront., Nord,, Fin. 
a. Dront., Nonl., Fin. 

a. Dront., Nord., Fin. 
r. Dront. 

f. Dront. 
a. Dront., Nord. 
t\ Dront. 
a. Dront., Nord. 
r. Dront., Nord. 

a. Dront., Nord. 

r. Dront., Nord. 
a. Dront., Non!., Pin. 
a. Dront., Nord., Fin. 

1. Dront, Nord., Fin. 
a. Dront., Nord., Fin. 
a. Dront., Nord., Fin. 
a. Dront., Nord., Fin. 

r. Dront., Nord., Fin. 
.Nord. 

a. Nord., Fin. 

f. Dront., Nord. 
v.r. Dront. 

V. r. Dront., Nord, 

a. Dront., Nord. 

{. Dront., Nord., Fin. 
a. Dront., Nord., Pin. 

a. Dront., Nord., Fin. 
a. Dront., Nord., Fin. 

a. Dront., Nord., Fin. 
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Sp<tcie«. 

Range. 

Fownd 
living at 

Ground. | 

Frcq. 

Norwegian dwtribution. 


fathuuia. 

fuihomi. 




Dentaiaum, L. 






etitalc. L . 

4-2(H) 

4-200 

|]p*avel, nullipora. 

a. 

Droiit., Nord., Fm. 

Rpecit‘8 (ru"w) . 

70-150 

70-150 

mud. 

r. 

Nord., Fill. 

species (new) . 

? 

? 




Chiton, L. 






Ilaiilevii Bean . 


35-120 

rock, ji^ravel. 

r. 

Dront., Nord. 

ruber, />. 


1-30 

gravel, nullipora. 

a. 

Dront., Nurd., Fm. 

nselliis, Chmn . 


M30 

gi'Rvel. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fm. 

Itevis, Penn . 


30-50 

nullipora. 

R. 

Fin. 

mannoreus, 0. Fabr .... 


7-30 

milliporn, laminaria 

a. 

Nord., Fm. 

eauceUatus, Sow . 


15-20 

gravel. 

r. 

Nord. 

alveolus, Sars . 


120-150 

roek. 

r* 

Dront., Nord. 

cinercus, L . 

. 

lit. 

gravel. 

1 8p.|Dront. 


Opisthobuanciiiata. 



Tohnatkula, Lnm. 






faseiata, L . 

30-35 

30-35 

mud. 

1. 

Dront., Nord, 

Cylichna, hovh. 






alba, h(A)h . 

20-1.'id 

20-30 

mud, suml 

f. 

Dront,, Nord., Fin 

cyiuidrueea, Penn. ... 

20-70 

20-40 

gravel. 

r. 

Dront., Nord.,Fiu. 

tnmeata, Monty . 

H-lOO, H-KM) 

mud, sand. 

f. 

Dront., Nord.,Fin. 

Ammiisphyra, Jtoch. 






hyalma, Tnrfon . 


20-30 

mud. 

r. 

Fm. 

SrAPHANDKR, Montf. 






librariiis, Lov^i . 

20-150 

20-30 

mud, sand. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fiu. 

Phi LINE, Ascanius. 






scabra, Milll . 

15-^0 

15-40 

mud, nullipora. 

1. 

Dront., Nord. 

aperta, L . 

15-20 

15-20 

nullipora. 

r. 

Nord, 

quadrato, S. Wood ... 

40-100 

40-l(K) 

gravel. 

1. 

Fin. 

Aplysia, L. 






hybrida, Sow . 


lit.-20 

rock. 

r. 

Dront., Nord. 

Doris, L. 






Johmtom, A. Sf’H. ... 


lit. 

roek. 

1. 

Nord. 

DKNDR0N0TUS,^.<5r//. 






arboreseens, MiiU, ... 

. 

lit. 

roek. 

r. 



Ptkropoda. 

Prof. Loven in his ' Catalogue of the Mollusca of Western 
Scandinavia' enumerates three species of this order; but we wctc 
not fortunate enough to procure a living or dead specimen of 
cither species. We dredged at the entrance of Drontheim fiord 
three dead specimens of a species of Cleodora. 


Spades. 

Range. 

Pound 
living at 

Ground. 

Freq. 

Norwegian distribution. 

Olbo&ora, species ... 

fatbotni. 

70 

fathoms, 

sand. I 

3 Bp. 

Drontheim. 

1 
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Bhachxopoda. 

Five species of this order inhabit the shores of Norway, four 
of which wc procured abundantly, the {^cat de])th of water 
along the coast bting favourable to their numerical development; 
they range from 25-1 (K) fathoms, and arc generally distributed 
along the coast, witli the exe(‘ption of Crama arwmala, which 
becomes extremely scarce in Nordland and is not found in Fin- 
mark. I^lic speei(’s arc mostly gregarious, and often when a 
haul of shells is obtained from clean ground, the specimens of 
Brachiopoda greatly exc(*ed the other Bivalves and Univalves in 
number. Very few dead Terebratuh were met with. 


Spocies. 

Range. 

Foutul 
hvuig at 

[ Oruund. 

t 

Krcq 

Norwegian cUatnbution. 


fathoma. 

fathoma. j 




rEREBHATULA, 






rmniiim, Aldll. ......... 

15-200 

25-150 

1 gravel. 

1. 

Dront., Nord., Fin 

rKRKIlKATULINA.d’On 

caput serpentis, L. ...i 
Hhynchonklla, 

30-100 

30-KK) 

coral, gravel. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

iisittaccft, (rin. . 

; 40-150 

40-50 

gravel. 

r. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

Crania, Retz. 

auomalft, Mull . 

1 26-100 

25-100 

gravel, rock. 

a. 

Dront., Nord. 


CONCHIPERA. 

Wc met with ninety-four species of this class. They arc most 
abundant on sandy and muddy bottoms. Wc dredged off the 
Vigten Islands one living specimen of the Lima euccavata, which 
was by far the largest bivalve met with. Among the shells 
brought home were a few specimens which Mr. Woodward has 
found to be identical with Limopsispygima from the Crag, a shell 
hitherto supposed to be extinct. 


SpecLoa. 

Range. 

Found 
living at 

♦ 

Oroond. 

Freq. 

Norwegian diitrihutlon. 


fathonu. 

fathoma. 




A.NOMIA, L. 






ephippiuro, L . 

pateibformis, U. 

l-lfiO 

1-160 

nullipora, gravel. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

3-28 

3-26 

gravel, nullipora. 

a. 

Dront., Nord. 

Bculcata, Miill . 

1-70 

1-70 

gravel, nullipora. 


Dront., Nord., Fin. 

striata, Lovh . 

60 

60 

gravel. 

1. 

Dront. 

Pkctkn, Muller. 





onercularis, L . 

islandicui, Mull . 

16-150 

.'1-26 

gravel, nullipora. 

r. 

Dront., Nord. 

20-40 

gravel, nullipora. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

puiio, Penn . 

20-100 

6-20 

laminaria. 

r. 

Dront. 

tigrinus, Mull .. 

20-100 

mud, gravel. 

f. 

Dront., Nord., Fm. 
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Specie!. 

Range. 

Found 
living at 

Ground. 

Frcq 

Norwegian distribution. 


taUiomi. 

fathom*. 




Pectrn, Mull. 






striatus, MuU . 

,*L10() 

0-50 

mud, gravel. 

a. 

Drout., Nord.,Fm. 

tlamcuis, Chmn . 

2()-7o 


mud, gravel. 

vulvcn 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

similiH, Laskey . 

lb-2()(l 

15-60 

aand, iiutlipora. 

f. 

Drout., Nord., Fin. 

gropnlandicus, Sow. ... 

1011-150 

70 

i.'id 

70 

sand. 

sand. 

V. r. 

Nord., Fm. 

Nord. 

sp. (new) . 

100-150,100-150 

sand. 

V. r. 

Nord., Fia, 

sp. (new) . 

100-150100-150 

sand. 

V. 1. 

Nord., Fm. 

Lima, Brny. 






hiaus, (hii . 

*4-25 

4-25 

gravel, nullijaira. 

a. 

Drout., Nord. 

Loseombii, Ltnvh . 

H-.'iO 

15-25 

gravel, imlliptim. 

V, r. 

Dront., Nord. 

Bubaurioulata, Monty... 

15-120 

15-120 

gravel, sand. 

V. r. 

Dront. 

excavata, Chernn . 

00-150 

120 

graved, rock. 

V. r. 

Dront., Nord. 

Limopsis, Sassi. 





pyji^flBa, Philippi . 


70-100 

gravel, mud. 

V. r. 

Nord. 

Mytii.uh, L. 






cduliH, L . 

lit.-Id 

lit.-4d 

nullipdra, gravid 

a. 

Dront., Nord.,Fm. 

Modi OLA, Lam. 





mwliolua, L. 

0-00 

(i-OO 

lumuiarui, gravel. 

r. 

Drout., Nord., Fm 

pliaseolina, Phil . 

.10. Hid 

;«).lGd 

gravel. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fm. 

«p. ? . 

00 

00 

mud. 

r. 

Fm. 

Ckknklla, Brown. 






dccuMsata, Monty. ... 

H-lfid 

8-l(K) 

sand, gravel. 

f. 

Dront., Nord., Fin 

discoM, L . 

•l-KH) 

lit.-Id') 

rock, gravtd. 

a. 

Dront, Nord., I'm 

nigra, Ur ay .. 

15-150 

15-150 

mud, sand, gravel. 

f. 

Dront., Nord , Pm. 

raarmorata, Vorhes ... 

ht.-KK) 

ht.-lOO 

mud, gravel. 

1. 

Dront., Nord., Fm 

Arca, L. 





randeututa, 8.1 f ^ood ... 

20-hW 

00-150 

gravel. 

f. 

Nord., Fm. 

nodulosa, Mull . 

15-25 

15-26 

gravel. 

r. 

Dront. 

Nucula, Lam. 





nucleus, L . 

H-50 

8-60 

nullipora, gravel. 

f. 

Nord. 

tenuis, Monty . 

8-100 

H-lOO 

gravel, mud. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., k5n. 

rorticata, Mailer . 

100-150 

100-150 

sand, mud. 

r. 

Nord., Fm. 

Lkda, Schum. 






pcrpula, Mull . 

20-100 

20-lfi0 

gravel, mud. 

a. 

Drout., Nord , Fin. 

caudata, Don . 

10-100 

lO-KiO 

gravel, mud. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fm 

lurida, Lov^ . 

10-100 

io-i(;o 

sand, gravel. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fm. 

pygmicB, 

litnatula, Say . 

120 

120 

mud. 

1. 

Nord. 

120 

120 

mud. 

v.r. 

Nord. 

Cakdium, L, 






echinatura, L . 

20-40 

20-40 

mud, nullipora. 

1. 

Dront., Nord., Fm. 

cdule, L . 

lit.-25 

lit..25 

sand, mud. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fm. 

fasciatum, Monty. ... 

15-1(K) 

16-100 

mud, gravel. 

a. 

Dront., Nord.,Fm. 

nodosum, Twrtoa . 

3-100 

0-100 

nullipora, mud. 

f. 

Nord., Fm. 

suecicum, Reeve . 

20-160 

20-100 

gravel, mud. 

a. 

Dront., Nord,, Fin. 

elcgantulmn, Mailer... 

00-40 

00-40 

mud. 

r. 

Fin. 

Lucina, Bruy. 






borealis, L . 

8*.‘10 

8-00 

mud, null., gravel. 

f. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

Miinifera, Monty . 

60 


sand. 

1 sp. 

Nord. 

nexuosa, Monty . 

7-160 

7-160 

mud, gravel. 

f. 

Dnmt., Nord., Fm. 

ferruginosa, Vorhes ... 
Sajrsii ?, Phil . 

20-100 

30-100 

20-l(K) 

gravel, sand, 
sand, mud. 

a. 

valve* 

Drout., Nord. 
Drout., Nord., Fm. 
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SpeeioN. 

Range 

1 Found 
Imuga 

1 Ground 

Fret 

Norwegian dutnbuuon. 


fathumi 

. fath»»rai» 




Artemis. 

exolt*ta, L . 

. 3-10 

3-10 

niillipora. 


Nord. 

liueta, Pult . 



. 8-25 

8-25 

mud, p^avel 


Dront., Nord, 

Kelli A, 'Vurtmt, 
siiborbiculans, Monty 




1-25 

1-25 

gra\ el. 

r. 

Droiit. 

MoNTAri'TA, Tttrfnn. 





substrmta, Monty. .. 


20 

on Spatn?}yus. 

r. 

Dront., Nord. 

bi dent ala, Monty. .. 
(’yi’Rina, Lam. 


50? 

Kond. 

1 

2 sp 

Nord. 

iBlaiulira . 

8-70 

S-70 

{;rrnvcl, sand 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

Astarte, Sow. 




sulcata, Da Costa . 

ir»-i5( 

) 15-1501 sand, ^ruvt'I. 

u. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

crebneostata, F . 

20-2(K 

20- 150'imid, nuiln)., travel 

a. 

Nord., Fin. 

cRiptica, Brown . ... 

4-50 

4-50 

parul,iiulhp.,{gravel 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

urctica, Gray . 

iit.-i) 

lit.-30 

Hand, nullii)., mud 

1. 

Nord., Fill. 

coujpressa, Monty. ... 
Venus, L. 

4-50 

ht.-50 Igravel, sand, nullip. 

1 

a. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

fasciata. Da Costa ... 

50 

. 

1 sand. 

1 sp. 

Dront. 

Btnatula, Da Costa .. 

,S-4() 

3-40 Iji^ravel, millip., Hand. 

a. 

iVont., Nord., Fin. 

ovata, Penn . 

Ift-KK) 


a. 

Dront., Non!., Fin. 

casma, L . 


gravel. 

nullipora. 

gravel. 

.'i-lO 

1 sp. 

r. 

v. r. 

Dront. 

Dront., Nord. 
Dront., Nord. 

Tapes, Meyerlr. 

pullastra, Wood . ... 
virgniea, L. 

Mactra, L. 
elliptica, L . 

7-2.5 

7-1.50 

nullipora, sand, 

f. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

Tbllina, L. 




solidula. Putt . 

4-28 

4-25 

gravel, mud. 

f. 

Dront, Nord., Fin. 

nroxima, Broten . 

20-l()( 

20-100 

sum), nullijiora. 

f. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

Tabula, Qrnnovius . 

PsAMMOniA, Jj. 


3-10 

nullipora. 

r. 

Nord. 

fem)ensis,ri^cm«. 

3-40 

.•1-40 

nullipora, gravel. 

c. 

Dront., Nord. 

tellmella, Lam . 

Gastuana, Schum. 


3-26 

nullipora, gravel. 

r. 

Dront., Nord. 

fra^:ib8, L . 




1 vjUvc . 

Dront. 

Donax, L. 




anatinua, Lam . 

Syndokmya, HpcIuz. 
alba. Wood . 

15-25 

8-10 

H-l.'iO 

8-40 

8-30 

gravel. 

mud. 

mud. 

r. ! 

a. ] 
a. ] 

Dront. 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 
Dront., Nord., Fin. 

prismatica, ... 

intermedia, Thompson 
SoLEN, L. 

8-70 

8-70 

mud. 

a. ] 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 

enais, L. 

lit. 

3-40 


rock. 

mud. 

1 sp. ] 
r. ] 

f^ord. 

Dront., Nord, 

pellucidus, Penn . 

Mya, L. 

3-40 




tnmeata, L . 

lit.-lOO 

20-40 

lit.-40 

mud, sand, 
mud. 

a. ] 

Dront., Nord., Fin. 
Dront., Nord,, Fm. 

areuaria, L . 

20-40 

r. 1 

Cohbula, Bruy. 

nucleus, Lam . 

Neaera, Gray. 

8-20 

8-20 

mud, gravel. 

a. 1 

Dront., Nord. 

nispidata, OUm . 

40.150 

40-160 

gravel, mud. 

f. I 

^ord., Fin. 

costellata, Desk . 

20-40 

20-40 

mud. 

r. 1 

Dront. 
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Species. 

Ksnge. 

Found 
living at 

Ground. 

Freq. 

Norwegian distributi 


fathoms. 

fathoms. 




Ne.kra, Gray. 






obesn, Lovt^n . 

50.36 

30-35 

mud. 

r. 

Fin. 

Thetis (Emiila). 






Korunii, Loven . 

•46..90 

70 

RRlld. 

r. 

Fin. 

Saxicava. 






arctira, L. 

lit,. 150 

lit.-160 

gravel, sand. 

a. 

Dront., Nord., F 

Thracia’. Bl. 






convL'xa, IVood . 

8-100 

8-100 

gravel, mud. 

1. 

Not’d., Fin. 

phaBColina, tjnm . 

.. 

2-25 

gravel, saml. 

r. 

Nord, 

Perici.oma, Schum, 






pra'tnuiis, Putt . 


3-10 

nullijiora. 

V. r. 

Nord. 

Lyonsia, Tiirtoii. 






nreuosa, Matter . 


4-7 

nullipora. 

r. 

Nord. 

striata . .. 


70 

sand. 

V, r. 

Drout. 

Piiolah, L, 





orispata, h . 

lit. 


sand. 

1 8]). 

Nord. 

Xylociiaua, Turton. ^ 






dorsalis. j 


30-10 

wood. 

V. r. 

Dront. 

Teredo, Adann. j 






uorvegicu, . 


20-30 

wood. 

V. r. 

Fill. 


Tunicat^v. 

The spccirs of this class were most abundant on clean ground 
at a depth of 15-50 fathoms. In Grote fiord, on a muddy 
bottom m 20 fathoms water, a species of Cynthia occurred abun¬ 
dantly in masses composed of twenty to thirty individuals. A 
single specimen of Pehruva cormgata was dredged oflf the coast 
of Nordland. 


AMOJrwKCiUM, M.~Edw. 

argus, M.-Edw. 
Botwyllus, Gapriner, 
polycyi’lus, Savipny. 
BoTUVliLOlUKS, M.-Edw. 
albicans, M,-Edxv. 


Ascidia, Banter, 
virginca, O. F. MuUcr. 
Cyntuia, Suvif/ny. 
limacina, E, Forbes. 
aggregata, Rathke. 
Pklonasa, F. G. 
corrugata, Forbes. 


Note .—We have several other species of this class which we 
think are not described. 


POLYXOA. 


The number of species collected is about thirteen, of which 
six at least seem to have been hitherto undescribed. With one 
exception, those which are known appear to belong to forms met 
with only in the Arctic or northern part of the temperate zones. 
The exception, Retepora cellulosa, of which however only a frag¬ 
ment occurred, is found in the Mediterranean, and probably in 
Ann, Sf Mag, N, Hist, Ser. 2. Vol, xvii. 25 
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the Southern hemisphere also. One species seems to be identical 
with a tertiary fossil, Defrancia stellaia of Goldfuss. The most 
stnking peculiarities in so small a collection arc the occurrence 
in it of no less than four new species of Eschara, and of two new 
(as recent) forma of Defrancinj both abundant gcnei'ic forms in 
the tertiary and cretaceous formations. 


Cellkpora, O. Fahriciui. 
cervicomis, /tutor. 

Eschara, Hay. 
teres, u. sp. 
tndeiis, II. «p. 
aaooHta, n. sj). 
rosacea, ii. sp. 

Retei'ORA, Imperato 
cellulosa, Lam. 
beamuna, Kiny. 


Idmonea, Larnx. 
atlantica, Forbes. 

IIouNKiiA, hamjc. 
frondiculata, Jjamx. 

Diastopora, M. EduK 
obcliu, Johnst. 

Tubulipoha, Lamarck. 
his])i(la, Fleming. 

Dkkuan’cia, lironn. 
finir^U'onnis, n. «p. 
Rtellata, Goldfuss. 


Frequently the dredge came up quite full of masses of one or 
more of the above species. At Keilvig, in Eininark, a dredge 
from lOT) to IGO fathoms uuter was quit(' lillcd with Retvpora. 
The Cellvpura cerviconiis frequently formed large patches in 
50 fathoms water. The Idmonea atlantica was very common, 
attached to u rt'd weed found in the lower ])art of the Lami- 
naiiaii zone. We are indebted to Mr. Busk lor the above list 
and notes on the Bolyzoa; he has also kindly described and 
figured the ne\v species, which will be published in an early 
Number of the ‘ Annals.^ 


XXXIV.— Account of an Lfant Oi'any-Utanl^ 

By Alfukd 11 . Wai.i.ack. 

This little animal was probably not more than a month old 
when I obtained it by shooting its mother, with whom it fell to 
the ground apparently uninjured. I found out afterwards that 
it had then broken a leg and an arm, which however mended so 
rapidly, that I only noticed it a week or two afterwards by 
observing the hard swellings on the limbs where the irregular 
junction of the bone had taken place. When I first obtained it, 
it was toothless, but a few days afterwards it cut its two lower 
front teeth. 1 fed it with rice-water given out of a bottle with 
a quill in the cork, which after one or two trials it sucked very 
well. When however a finger was ])laced in its mouth it would 
suck at it with remarkable vigour, drawing in its little cheeks 
with all its might, thinking no doubt it had got hold of the 
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right thing at last, and wondering that all its exertions could 
get no milk out of it. It would persevere for a long time till 
at last it gave up with despair and disgust, indicated generally 
by a very baby-like sereain. 

Wh(;n handled or nursed it was always quiet and contented, 
but when laid down alone* it would invariably cry, and the first 
night or two was very r<‘stless. 1 fitted up a small box as its 
cradle with a mat for it to lie upon, uhieh was eluiiiged and waslied 
every day. 1 soon found it necessary to wash the little Mias 
as well, which appeared to have very good effect. It winced a 
little and made ridiculously wry faces when the cold water w^as 
poured over its head, but enjoyed the rubbing dry amazingly, 
ami W'as particularly pleased at having the hair of its back, head 
and legs brushed afterwards, during which operation it would 
lie perfectly stdl as long as 1 liked to continue it. For the 
first day or two it clung desperately with its four hands to what¬ 
ever it could lay liold of, and having (nice unawares caught liold 
of my whiskers and beard, it clutched tliem vvitli its little hooked 
fingers eruiilly tight, and I iiad considerable difficulty in getting 
free. It doubtless felt quite at home, being accustomed to cling 
from its birth to the long hair of its nioili(‘r. 

When restless it would struggle about with its hands up to 
catch hold of something, and might often bo seen quite con¬ 
tented when it had some bit of rag or stick grasped in tw^o or 
three of its hands. At other times it would take hold of its own 
feet, and latterly its constant jiractiec was to cross its arms like a 
little Napoleon, and with each hand seize hold of the long hair 
just below its opposite shoulder. The excessive tenacity of its 
grasp however soon diminished. The constant and powerful 
exercise of the limbs in the young Mias, remaining as it does for 
many hours each day with the whole weight of its body sup¬ 
ported by its four extremities from the body of its mother, 
must induce a development of the limbs which can hardly take 
place in confinement. We should therefore expect a considerable 
difference in the proportions of the limbs and body, between 
animals brought up in a state of captivity and those killed in a 
state of nature. 

I soon found that 1 could feed my infant Mias with a spoon, 
and make its food rather more solid. I gave it soaked or chewed 
biscuit with a little sugar and egg, and sometimes sweet potatoes. 
These it liked very much, and it was a never-failing source of 
amusement to observe the curious changes of countenance by 
which it w^ould express its approval or dislike of what was given 
it. It would lick its lijis, draw in its checks, and turn up its 
eyes with an expression of the most supreme satisfaction when 
it had a mouthful particularly to its taste. On the other hand, 
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when its food was not sufficiently sweet or palatable, it would 
turn the mouthful about with its tongue for a moment as if 
trying to extract wlmt flavour there was, and then push it all out 
between its lips. If the same food was contin\ic(l, it would set 
up a scream and kick about violently, exactly like a baby in a 
passion. 

After about three weeks I obtained a small llarc-lipped 
Monkey [Macacm cymmedgm), which, though young, had its 
first teeth, was very active, and could feed itself. I plaeed it in 
the same box with the. Mias and they immediately became ex¬ 
cellent friends, not exhibiting the least fear of each other. The 
little monkey would sit upon the Mias^ stomaeli, or even on its 
face, with very little regard to its feelings, and after feeding 
would pick off what was sticking to its lips, and then pull open 
its mouth and put its little hand in to see if any was left inside, 
and would afterwards lie down across its body in wdiatever posi¬ 
tion was most convenie nt, without at all consulting the comforts 
of its conifianion. The poor little Mias would submit to all 
these insults with the most exemplary palienet*, semning fpiite 
glad to have something warm about its body, and oeeasionally 
taking its revenge by elutching tight hold of the loose skin on 
the moukey^s back or head, and then, when he tried to oseajie, 
holding on by the long tail as long ns it could, the vigorous 
jumps of the monkey generally being too iiiueh for it m the 
end. 

It was eurious to oiiserve the difference between these two. 
The Mias like a young baby lying on its back quite lielpless, 
rolling lazily from side to side, stretehmg out its four hands into 
the air wishnig to grasp something, but unable to guide its 
fingers to any particular object, and when dissatisfied opening 
wide its alniust toothless mouth and expressing its wants by an 
infantine scream. The little monkey, on the otlier hand, in con¬ 
stant motion, ruuning and jum])ing about wherever it pleased, 
examining everything with its fingers and seizing hold of the 
smallest ohjc*ets with the greatest precision, balancing itself on 
the edge of the box, or running uj) a post and helping itself to 
everything eatable that came in its way. There could not be a 
greater contrast, and the baby Mias looked more baby-like by 
the comparison. 

In order to give my infant a little exercise and strengthen its 
limbs, 1 contrived a kind of ladder ujion which I put it to hang 
for a quarter of an hour at a time; but this was not much to its 
liking, as it could not get all four of its legs into convenient 
positions. It would hang for some time by two hands only, and 
then suddenly leaving gowdth one would cross it to the opposite 
shoulder to catch hold of its own hair, and thinking no doubt 
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that that would support it much better than the stick, would 
leave hold with the other hand and come tumbling down on to 
the floor, \vh(;n it would immediately cross its arms and lie 
(juitc contented, for it never seemed hurt by any of its numcu'ous 
tumbles. I then tried to make a kind of artitieial mother for 
the little creature by wraj)ping up a piece of bnttalo-skin into a 
bundle with the long woolly hair outside, and hung it up about 
a foot from the ground. This suited it much better, as it could 
sprawl its legs and arms about wherever it liked, anil always find 
some hair to catch hold of, which its little lingers grasped with 
the greatest tenacity. Hut the very suecess of this plan led to 
its speedy disuse ;—it was too natural; and the poor little crea¬ 
ture tliinking it had recovered its mother was eontinually trying 
to suck. It would pull itself up close by the strength of its 
arms and try everywhere for a likely place, but only succeeded 
ill getting mouLhfuIs of wool, when of course it would be greatly 
disgu sted, s(;ream violently, and if not rescued would soon let 
itself fall. One day it got so much wool into its throat that 1 
thought it would have been choked, but aft(U’ niueh gasping 
it recovered, and this plau of giving it exercise had to be dis¬ 
continued. 

After 1 bud had it about a month, it began to exhibit some 
little signs of learning to run alone. Wlieii laid upon the floor 
it would push itself along by its legs, or roll over, and thus make 
an uuwueldy progression. When in its box it would lift itself 
up to the edge, into almost an erect position, and once or twice 
succeeded in tumbling out. When left dirty or hungry, or any¬ 
way negh'cted, it would scream violently till attinnled to, varied 
by a kind of pumping noise very similar to that which is made 
by the adult animal. If its cries were taken no notice of, or no 
one was in the housi^, it would lie quiet, hut us soon as it Inward 
a footstep nt‘ar it would recommence with great violence. 

In five weeks it out its two upper front teeth, but in all this 
time it had not grown the least, remaining botli in dimensions and 
weight the same us when I tirst procured it. This was no doubt 
owing to want of milk or other equally nourishing food. Rice- 
water was a miserable substitute, and cocoa-nut milk, which I 
sometimes gave it, did not quite agree with its stomach. To 
this I imputed an attack of diarrhoea which the poor little ani¬ 
mal suffered, for which I gave it a small dose of castor-oil which 
operated very well, and it afterwards soon became better. It 
was however again taken ill, and this time more seriously. The 
symptoms were all those of intermittent fever, accompanied with 
watery swellings of the feet and head. It lost all appetite for 
its food, and after lingering for a wes^k a most pitiable object, 
died, after being in my possession nearly three months. 
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I much regretted the loss of my little pet, which I had at one 
time looked forward to bringing up to years of maturity, and 
which had afforded me daily amusement and pleasure by its 
curious ways and the inimitably ludicrous expressions of its little 
countenance. Could I have obtained a regular supply of milk, 
or better still, could I have found some animal to have given it 
suck, I have little doubt it might have been reared, though it 
would probably never have reached the dimensions of its parents. 
It is probable that so young an animal of this species has never 
been before observed by Europeans. I have therefore given this 
brief account of its habits, which may not be uninteresting to 
lovers of nature. 


Dimensions of young Orang-Utan. 

ft, in. 


Length : heel to crown .... 

-— arms extended .... 

-legs extended 

-of feet . 

-■ . . of hands. 

Girth of body . 

-of thigh . 

-of arm. 

-of head, chin to crown 

Weight 3 lb. 9 oz. 


1 2 
1 ll 
1 7 

0 4 

0 3 

0 11 
0 3} 

0 3i 


XXXV.— On the Theory of the Fecundation of the Ovum, 

By E. CLAPAHi^DE. 

[Concluded from p. 311.] 

We have already seen that J. Muller, on discovering an open¬ 
ing in the envelope of the ova of Holoihuria, could not avoid 
mentioning the analogy of this canal with the micropyle of the 
Phanerogamous plants, so naturally did this comparison occur 
to the mind. Keber in his turn adopted the name of micropyle 
in treating of the ova of the Naiades, and we may now say that 
both the name and the analogy are sanctioned by science. The 
analogies between the modes of fecundation in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms are indeed of more than one kind. What, in 
fact, are the phytosperms of the Cryptogamia,—for an exact 
knowledge of which we are particularly indebted to Nageli and 
Leszczye-Suminski,—unless they are the spermatozoa of these 
plants ? Is it not a very remarkable fact, that in both cases 
fecundation should be connected with particles endowed with 
motion, which at first sight might be taken for animated crea¬ 
tures ? Provost and Dumas, Siebold, Muller, Wagner, KdlJiker, 
Quatrefages, BischofF, Laickart, &c., have more especially 
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brought forward the importance of these mobile particles in the 
act of fecundation in animals. Brongniart* ** , Scbleident, Nageli J, 
Griffiths, Suminskill, and especially Ilofmeister^ and Hen- 
frey*^, have also noticed the importance of the movements of 
the j)hytosperm8, or vegetable spermatozoa, and the contents of 
the pollen in the act of fecundation. From what we know of 
the generation of the Ferns, the Lycopodiacese, the Equisctacca?, 
the llhizocarpeic, the Mosses, and the Characc.T, does it not 
present so great an analogy with the generation of animals, that 
the relation must strike everybody Y In each case wc have 
oogenous and spermagenous bodies, which are in such similar 
conditions, that we may ask why w^e may not say simply ovary 
instead of archegunium^ and tcsUcAe instead of aniheridium ? The 
analogy goes so far, that we find in both groups examples of 
altcrnatij generations im aeeordanee witli the same type. On 
one hand, for instance, we have a Hydra which produces, asexu- 
ally, buds which become converted into Medimp, whilst the 
Medusa acquires sexual organs and ])roduces polypes in its 
turn, after fecundation ; and, on the other hand, we have Ferns 
which produce buds (the so-called spoi'es) asexually, which are 
converted into a prothallium, and this developes untlieridia and 
archegonia, that is to say, sexual organs, ami in its turn re¬ 
produces Ferns, after a fecundation. The sexuality of jilants 
has been long in making its way into science, and, up to the 
most recent times, the entire group of the so-called Crypto- 
gamia has been excluded from the privilege of possessing sexes. 
Is it not a singular circumstance, that it should have been re¬ 
served for our age to show that these Cryptogamia are of all 
plants those of which the sexual oigans jiossess the greatest 
analogy with those of animals ? All, or nearly all the Crypto¬ 
gamia in fact appear to possess, on the one hand, archegonia 
(or ovaries), and, on the other, antheridia (or testicles); in the 
latter, spermatozoids are developed. (Wc prefer the term sper- 
matozoid to that of phytosperm, because it is applicabh* at once 
to plants and animals.) Wc are acquainted with these organs 
in the Equisetucea^, the Rhizocarpea?, the Ferns, the Lycopodi- 

* Rech, sur la Geiu^ration et le Dtweloppcineat de TEmbryon dans les 
V^ff^taux uhaii^rogaraes. Ann. des Sci. Nat. 18:^8. 

T Grunaziiffe der wissenschaftlichen Botanik. 

X Beweglicnc Spiralfaden (Samenfaden?) an Farren; in Schleiden und 
Nagcli’g Zcitschr. fiir wiss. Botanik, 1844. 

^ Linn. Trans, xxi. 

)] Zur Entwickelung der Farrenkrautcr, 1848. 

^ Untersttchun^u des Vorganges bei der Befruchturig der (Euothercu. 
Bot. Zeitung von Mold und SchlecbtendaU 1847. 

** Linn. Trans, xxi.; Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. u. 18/)2. 
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acese, the Mosses and the Characese^ and we have stroujj pre¬ 
sumptions that we are on the way to discover them in the 
Flondeae, the Fucoideae, the Lichcncs and the Fungi. Lastly, 
their existence has lately been ascertained by Pringsheim in the 
freshwater Algje^, Th(‘ analogy of those organs with the gene¬ 
rative organs of animals is so great, that it is tlu* * * § sole reason for 
their being regarded as organs of fructification; for until within 
the last few years wc had no direct proofs of their function. 
And yet botanists are now almost universally agreed to regard 
them as organs serving for reproduetion. It is an interesting 
fact, that at the very moment when the discovery of the pene¬ 
tration of the annual apermatozoid into the ovum startled the 
zoologists, that of the passage of the ^egetabIc sp<‘rmato 2 oid 
into the archegoniuni afipeared on the botanieal horizon. It is 
scarcely a year since Tliuretf made known some rcmiarkablc 
experiments made at Cherbourg upon the spj^res of Fucaccie. 
He found tliat the spores of tlH‘se plants only germinate when 
they arc in contact with the mobile elements contained in the 
antheridia, that is to say, with the spermatozoids (antherozoids). 
When the spores are isolated, which is easily done in the dioecious 
Fuci, they all perish without exception, and without any develop¬ 
ment. This proves at least that the antheridia have a part to 
play in the act of fecundation. But these experiments have not 
the value of direct observations, and fortunately the want of 
these is beginning to be supplied. Suminski has already 
asserted, that he* has seen the spermatozoa penetrate into the 
archegoniuni of a Fern {Pta'is ^errulata). Hofmeister has ob¬ 
served the same pha.*iiomenon in another species {Aspidium 
fHx), These observations, however, have given rise to numerous 
objections, reposing to a great extent upon the difficulties of 
observation resulting from the tissue which envelopes the arche- 
gonium. These objections can scarcely apply to Pringsheim's 
new discovery of the penetration of the spermatozoid into the 
archegonium in VamheriaXj where the sexual organs are so much 
exposed, that we can scarcely suppose the possibility of error. 
Besides the reproduction by zoosnorcs, the Vaucherim present 
another means of multiplication, wnich depends on the develop¬ 
ment of their sexual organs; namely, on the one hand of the 
recurved horn-like organ, to which even Vauchcr§ gave the 

* Ueber die Befhichtung der Algea. Moiiatsbencbte dor Borl. Akad., 
March 1856. 

t Compteg Rendus, xxxvi. p. 745. 

X Ann. of Nat. Hist. 2nd Her. xv. p, 347- 

§ Higtoire dei Gonferveg d*eati donee. Oendve, 1803. See egpecially 
his Ectoaperm^ ftessiht pi. 2 fig. 7 —seggile seeds fiimithed with their 

anther. 
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name of filament serving as an anihery and which actually per¬ 
forms the part of an anthcridium j and^ in Ibc Bccond place, of 
the slightly recuiwed organ placed close beside it, to which 
Pringsheim thinks we should give the name of sjwrangium rather 
than that of spore. In the course of its develt)j)mcnfc, the 
sporangiiiin, which is at first only o simple papilla, acquires a 
kind of b(‘ak-lik(‘ process, turned in the direction of the anthcri- 
diuin. These two organs are then in direct communication 
by their bases with the tube of the Vavchcria, and enclose the 
same contents as the latter; but they soon scjiarate from it, 
each forming a‘ se})tLmi. The sporangium becomes transparent 
on its free side, in consequence of the accumulation in that part 
of the substance called the pellicular layer* [Hautschichf) by 
Priugsheim, whilst the unthcridium also becomes transparent, 
but by the metamorphosis of its chlorophyll and the remainder 
of its contents. Thc‘/;e//i>W/?r layer continuing its dcvidopment 
causes the sporangium to cleave at the place of the beak-like 
process, and project externally. Tin' ]>art w'hich has thus 
issued se])arates in the form of a mucilaginous muss, and soon 
decomposes. By a verj remarkable coineidence, as soon as the 
sporangium has split open, the poiut of the autlu'ridium also 
opens and pours out its contents. A mass of small moveable 
corpuscles issues from it, which, lashing the water with their 
tails, move in crowds about the sporangium, pressing against the 
pellicular layer. As the beak of the s[)orangiuin and the parts 
in its neighbourhood are completely transparent and destitute 
of chlorophyll, it is easy to make perfectly sure of the penetration 
of the corpuscles {spermato::oids) into the interior, if this takes 

E lace. This is the case, according to the observations of Prings- 
eira. One or more spermatozoids penetrate into the interior 
of the pellicular layer, aud the latter then, in common with the 
rest of the contents of the sporangia, becomes surrounded by a 
membrane which Mold might this time consider as a true 
primordial utricle, but for its want of primordiality. It is the 
mucilaginous pellicular layer itself that becomes converted into 
membrane; foi* in proportion as the latter thickens, the former 
disappears. This cell, which fills all the interior of the sporan¬ 
gium, is therefore the true sporey the result of fecundation. In 

* This i«, in fact, the primonlial utricle of Mobl, of which Priugsheim 
disputes the membranous nature. He has shown that the membranous 
appearance is due to the reaecnts employed, which cause the substanw 
to contract. With sufficiently weak reagents, a mucilaginous mass is 
obtained; but nothing that can be compared to a membnme. See 
Friugaheitn, Grundiinten einer Theorie der Pflanzenzelle. Berlin, IBM; 
in abitraet in llohl and Schleohtendars Hot. Zeitung, 25th May 1855, and 
Annals, 2nd Ser* xv. p. M7. 
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the courge of a few months this spore becomes developed into a 
Vaucheria *. 

Pringsheim has also completed the observations of Thuretf 
and Decaisne on the reproduction of the Fucacese, studying par- 
ticularly the common T\icm vesiculotus. In this it is not the 
spores, properly so called, that are fecundated, but those give 
origin in their interior to eight secondary spores {Theilsporen), 
During the ebb tide, at the moment when the plants arc left 
dry upon the beach, these secondary spores issue from the 
mother-spore, and the antheridial sacs also q\iit the envelopes of 
the male organs. On the return of the tide, the antheridial sacs 
burst and give issue to the spermutozoids. These then press in 
crowds round the secondary sj}ores, which are not yet enveloped 
by any membrane, and penetrate into their interior. After this 
fecundation, each secondary spore envelopes itself in a membrane 
and becomes developed into a Fucus. In this we have a case 
exactly analogous to that of the animal o\Tim, in which the 
spermatozoa penetrate into the vitellus before the formation of 
the vitelline membrane, or when it no longer (‘xists (as in the 
Earthworms, according to Meissner), 

In the Floridcfc, it appears that there are two kinds of spores, 
of which some reproduce the plant ascxually, whilst the others 
give rise to a product analogous to the prothalliuin of Ferns, or 
the pro-crabryo of Mosses. It is npon the latter that fecunda¬ 
tion takes place. In the AiigiospcrmesD of Kiitzing, Pringsheim 

♦ A discover}' exactly analogous to that of Pringslieim on the Vaucheria 
has lately been made by (’ohn in a Conferva {Spkaroplea annuUnat Ag.). 
In the cells of this plant stellate spores are produced, which, in their form, 
present a most deceptive resembhuice to the reproductive bodies of the 
Volvox Stellatus, Ehr. (hibernating spores of Stein), In the spring, the 
contents of these s])oies divide into two, and afterwards into four or eight 
parts, uhich become developed into zoospores. These zoos|K>res move 
about for a certain time in the water, tlien tix in some place and give rise 
to young Conferva*. This is a first asexual generation. These young 
Conferva*, in fact, arc only a kind of jirothallium, for new spores, or rather 
new sporangia, are formed in their filaments; these present sexual dif¬ 
ferences. Some which present themselves in the form of a membrane, 
pierced with a certain number of apertures, have contents which become 
converted into spores; these are the archegonia. The others, the mem¬ 
brane of which is also pierced with several apertures, eoutain small, 
mobile, baculiform bodies; these are the authcridia. with their spermato- 
aoids. Tlie s^termatozoids escape from their prison by passing |:hrough 
the iu>ertures of the membrane, and, swimming through the water, go in 
searob of the arehcgonia, into which they ]>enctratc by passing the aper¬ 
tures of their membrane. Cohu has directly observed this interesting 
phenomenon. (Monatsbericht dcr Berl, Akad., May 1836.) 

t [Thuret had previously seen and described minutely this process of 
fecundation: see Proc. Soc. Cherbourg, i. p. 161, and Ann, d. Sc. Nat. 
4th Scr. ii. p. 197.*-Ei). Anv> Nat. Hist.] 
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has also ascertained the existence of two inodes of reproduction, 
one by zoospores and the other by fecundation; - at least the 
presence of spermatozoids and female organs leads to a suppo¬ 
sition of the latter. 

It is clear that fecundation must be a pretty general phseno- 
menon in the Cryptogainia, and it is ])robably effected throughout 
by the entrance of the spermatozoids into the sporangia or arche- 
gonia. A plant allied to Vauchcria, tht‘ Achhja prolifera, in 
which Unger, Alex. Braun, Thuret and De Bary have studied 
the reproduction by zoospores, possesses spores of a second de¬ 
scription, wliich are destitute of motion. ITiese rather deserve 
the name of sporangia, like those of Vaucheria. Pringaheim 
has ascertained the existence of a micropyle in them, and has 
also pointed out the micropyle in the genera BuIbocJuEte 
and (Edogonium. Besides the zoospores and the stationary 
spores (sporangia), these tw^o genera possess a third kind of 
spores, first indicated by A. Braun under the name of micro- 
gonidia^^ and whieh, according to his observations, germinate, 
and become converted into a small plant, usually composed of 
two cells. It is numirkable that these microgonidia, the struc¬ 
ture of which is exactly analogous to that of the zoospores, fix 
themselves in (Edogonium sometimes on the membran(j of the 
sporangia, and sometimes on the cell which is closest to them, 
and inBulbocluete always upon the sporangia themselves. Prings- 
heim draws attention to the fact, that these microgonidia, when 
once fixed, open and pour their contents close to the micropyle 
in (Edogonium^ and close to the cleft which takes its place in 
Bulbochcete. It is true that the existence of spermatozoids in 
the microgonidia has not yet been detected; but who can tell 
what the future has in reserve for us ? It woiUd be a great 
advance in the knowledge of the Cryptogamia, if it should be 
positively ascertained that the microgonidia are a kind of an- 
theridiu, for A. Braun has proved the exiatcmci* of them in a 
great many families of freshwater Algnc; and it is probable, 
from the observations of Thuret upon several families of Fucoidece, 
that they also occur in the marine Algse. All that remains to 
be proved is the existence of antheridia in the Palmellacea, the 
Spiroggrtp, the Desmidiacecp, and the Oscillariea, in order to give 
U8 a complete and uniform picture of the development of the 
Alirsu, 


The mother-spores of the Fuci and the sporangia of the 
Vaucheriee are, morphologically speaking, the homologucs of the 
antral cell of the archegonium in the Ferns and Mosses, to 


* Beobachtangen iiber die Emoheimingen der Vorjiinffunginder Natiir. 
Freyburg, 104.9-1850, (Ray Society’s Publications, I85:i) 
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which the canal with which this organ is furnished leads; they 
are also the homologues of the embryonal sac of the Phanero- 
gamia. It appears that the central cell of the ai-cliegonium 
contains no trace of the ciiibryoiial cell before fecundation 
(Pringsheim), and that the latter is only formed subsequently, 
after the cnti’ance of the spennatozoids, surrounding a portion 
of the contents of the central cell, and enclosing the sperma- 
tozoids. 

Pringsheim puts the question, whether something of the 
same kind does not take place amongst tlie Phanerogamia, and 
whether the extremity of the pollen-tube, w'hieli penetrates into 
the embryonal sac, docs not contain spennatozoids, wliieh, in 
common with the contents of the sac, would surround tliem- 
selves aft(‘r this feeundalion wdth a fine nnunbrane, and tlius 
give rise to the first cell of the embryo. Such an hypotliesis* 
has no want of jirobabilit^ for those w'ho admit Sehlciden’s 
theory, wliich, it must be confessed, has made some ]>rogrcss 
during the last few years. For my part, Henri Sehacht has 
shown me some \ery deheate prejiarations which appeared to 
speak strongly in its favour, and which would have completely 
convinced any person who did not bear in mind the difheulty 
there is in such remarkably fine preparations in distinguishing 
what 18 interior from what is above or below. I have also exa¬ 
mined Deccke^s farnouM jireparation (a longitudinal section of the 
ovule of Pediculark aylvaticay with a pollt*n-tabe which has 
penetrated into the embryonal sact), winch appears to me to be 
strongly m favour of Sehleiden, notwithstanding all the objec¬ 
tions wJiicli Mold J has brought against it. In any case, the 
analogy with what takes place m the Cryptogamia and in animals 
comes in as evidence in favour of the aefenders of Schleiden^s 
theory; and although there is no doubt that in the inductive 
sciences w^e must b(i as careful as possible about reasoning from 

* It ig, moreover, perfectly po’^aiblc that the presence of spcrmatozoicii 
may not he absolntely iieceggary throughout; and it la not improb«iUe 
that a liquid may play their part. 

t an article by IJ. SeWht, Flora, Nos. 10 and 11. 

I Der vorgcblicbe entscheidende Sieg der Scbleidenschen BcfVucbtungg- 
tbeorie. Bot. Zeit. 11th June, 1856. Tlieae objections, however^ are not 
of much value with respect to our nresent subject. Thus, Mohl first objects 
that the so-called polleii-tube mignt very probably be the suspensor of the 
embryo issuing through a rent m the sac, although it amcarrd to Mohl 
himself to be a pollm-fube. The argument is not one of the strongest. 
Mohl then passes to the second point; that is to say, he denies that the 
extremity ot the pollen-tube forms the embryo, without hotvever pretending 
to dispute that this pollen-tube may penetrate into the embryonal sac. But 
we ask nothing more to fiimisli the analogy with the Crypto^mia and 
animals, for in the hitter also it is not proved that the emb^o is directly 
produced from the spermatozoid or spcrmatozouls. 
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analogy, we cannot help regarding this as a reason for paying 
more attention to an opinion which is held by such distinguished 
observtTs as Schlcidcn, Schacht, Pringsheim, &c.* 

We have thought it necessary to dwell bri(*fly upon the fecun¬ 
dation of the. vegetable ovule to complete what we had to say of 
the fecundation of tlie animal ovum; for it must be confessed, 
the relations are here so considiTablc, tliat they approacli what 
we arc accustomed to regard us serial identity in the study of 
organized beings. The distance which separates the modes of 
generation in different animtils from one another, is often much 
greater than that whieli separates the mode of generation of a 
particular animal from that of a particular jilant. Why then 
8eparat(‘ what Nature has united? Why wish to follow Schleidcn 
when he refuse's to recognize any relation hetueen the physio¬ 
logical phieiiomeiia presented by plants and those of animals 
(without raying however!) ? Every day the jirccise limits 
w’hieh have been arbitrarily drawn between the vegetable and 
annual kingdoms are disapp{*aring from our view,—the ]>hysical 
and eh<‘iineul characters have fallen one after the othert, and wt 
have been eoinpellcd to fall baek u])on the presence of vibratilc 
cilia and a contractile vesicle, wliich animals alone ought pro¬ 
perly to possess. The lirst of these characters is already iiuid- 
uiissibh', on account of the zoospores of a great many Algsc; 
and if wc choose to eonsuler the motive organs of tlu'sc as 
bristles rather than as vibratilc cilia, tlie dosteria will always re¬ 
main as a stumhhng-block. These, although generally regarded 
as plants, and having nothing animal about them, arc, in fact, 
clotlied w ith vibratilc cilia on the whole of tlieir internal surface. 
These cilia, first discovered by Pocket, hut afterwards disputed 
by many, do really exist. If we take the contractility of the 
cell as the test, wc must raise to the rank of animals the Monads, 
Cryptomonads, Chlamidoinonads, and all the Monadina in 
general, as they have always one or two contractile vesicles, 
Tlie botanists must also cease to regard the Euglena as plants, 

♦ [Henfrcy (Ann. Nat. Hist. tJiul Ser. xv. p. 349; Microscopic Dic¬ 
tionary, article OvoIiK ; and in a paper recently laid before the tamifiean 
Society of London) holds that the fluid of the pollen-tube fecundates a 
protoplasmic corpuscle pre-existing in the embryo-sac, and determines the 
formation of a membranous coat converting this into the germ- or embryo- 
celh—ED. Ann, Nat. Hist.] 

t The presence of amylaceous substance*^ has entirely lost its imporl- 
anco since they have been found, not only in the Tnnicatn, but also in Man 
himself. Vircliow (Wurzhnrger Verhandlungen, 1851; Annals, ser. 2, 
voL xiii., p. 158), Prokitanski and Luschka (Virchow’s Archiv, 1853), have 
demonstrated the jirescnce of cellulose in the human brain (corpora amylarea 
of Purkinje), in the Malpighian follicles, in the spleen, in bones attacked 
by softening, 

J Physiologische Studien. Bremen, 1847- 
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as they possess one contractile vesicle (at least Euglena viridis 
does bo)*. Many Volvocinat also appear to possess contractile 
vesicles. It is moreover an idle dispute to attempt to decide 
whether these low organisms be animal or vegetable; for even 
if the question be decided, the two beings would still remain so 
closely related, that it would be a mere sjilittiug of hairs to place 
one in one kingdom and the other in another. If there exists 
an actual division in Nature, it is that between the organic and 
inorganic kingdoms; and even tlicri' we must shut our eyes to 
certain Polycystma, and especially to some of those agglome¬ 
rations of organized raphides, as it were, raised to the state of 
independent beings, to which the name of Thalassicolla has been 
given. That my mearimg may not be misunderstood—it is with 
the relation between anim«^ls mid vegetables as with those of the 
group of Fishes with the neighbouring groups. In its broad 
features, tlie class of Fishes is one of the best existing in zoology ; 
but if we descend into details, wo shall find the limits, which at 
first appeared so well marked, become less and less distinct. If 
you ask a young student, he will very vciadily give you a definition 
of a fish, by means of its biconcave vertebrae, its heart with two 
cavities, its bninchue, and some peculiarities of its brain. But if 
you question an ichthyologist, he will be much more embarrassed; 
for he knows, on the one hand, that there arc fishes with lungs 
and a heart with thre(‘ cavities {Sirenoidesf) ; and, on the other, 
that there is a fish without vertebnp, without a brain, and with¬ 
out anything that can be called a heart (Aniphioarus). 

I hope 1 shall be pardoned for this digression, the only object 
of which was to show that it is not without reason that the 
vegetables and animals have been united in treating of the 
general plijcnomena of fecundation. We have ascertained the 
probable universality in the organized kingdom of the penetration 
of the spermatozoids into the ovules; but what is part which 
they play when once arrived there? According to Meissner 

♦ To tliose who attach importance to chemical and physical characters 
I would observe, that, according to Angstrbm^s observations, v^hiUt the 
green extract of the Plmnerogamia gives three brilliant streaks in the 
spectrum, that of Euglena viridis only gives two, one in the green, the 
other in the red. It is remarkable that in this respect the Euglena behaves 
exactly like the three Confen^oe in which Angstrom has studied the pro¬ 
perties of chlorophyll [Conferva glomeruta, a Zygnema^ and a Vauchciia), 
roggendorff’s Annnlen, xeiii. 

T It in to be observed, that the opinions of zoologists as to the true 
position of these animals {Lepidosiren and it‘^ allies) are hv no means 
settled, 80 that M. CIa]>nr»*de is scarcely warranted in Ireatuig them as 
members of the class of Fishes.—-Tii ansl. 

X Beobachtungen fiber das Kindringc^ dcr fiamenclcmente in den 
Dotter, No. i. Zeitschr. flir wjss. Zoologie, vi., ftejit 1854. 
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at all events in the animals observed by him, they dissolve and 
unite to form a drop of oil, whieli must afterwards mingle with 
the substance of the vitellus. Nelson had previously seen them 
dissolve into a transparent fluid. Jlut we may justly ask, 
whether this be really their destiny, or whether it be not rather 
the fate undergone by those wliieli arc not made use of, and which 
would consequently be condemned to the fatty metamorphosis, 
so common in animals, when Nature desires to facilitate the 
absorption of useless materials. The spermatists may perhaps 
some day raise their heads again, and again seek for their young 
embryo in the spennatozoid ; the only object of which in seeking 
to lodge itself in the ovum would then be, to find a suitable 
medium for its development. In the Earthworms, in which, as 
we have seen, the (‘ggs, on arri\ing in the common receptacle, 
float in a \ery considerable mass of semen, a large quantity of 
the latter passes with tlie eggs into tin* capsule at tlu* moment 
of deposition. Tliosc .sjierniatozoida wtiieh have penetrated into 
the vii(‘llu8 become converted there into an oily fat, which 
mingles with the elements of the vitellus; the others, according 
to Meissner, undergo the same metamorphosis, and remain m 
the form of fat around the vitellus. Siihsequenlly, by means of 
their vibratilc cilia, the (unbryos pass the whole of this fat into 
their alimentary canal, in the same way that the embryos of the 
Leeches consume their vitellus of nutrition. 

It remains now to he seen whether the new discoveries have 
caused the theory of fecundation ti» take a step forward. The 
theory of the dynamists has not made any progress; for to say 
that the touching of an ovum by a sperniatozoid awakens a 
new life in it, may be the cxpn'ssiou of the fact, but is not an 
explanation, BisclioflF, who not long since supjiosed that the 
essential part of the semen is the liquid itself, and that the 
spermatozoa only prevented its decomposition by tlieir move¬ 
ments, has abandoned this opinion, and has the merit of having 
introduced into science a new theory, which appears capable of 
accounting for the facts, provisionally at any rate, in a more 
satisfactory manner*. It is well known that Liebig admits the 
existence in nature of a force analogous to the catalytic force of 
Berzelius, his force of contact^ by means of which he explains 
various phenomena which, without it, wmuld be difficult to 
understand. It consists in the fact that a body in a stale of 
chemical decompositiou, or, to speak more correctly, a body the 
molecules of which arc in a state of chemical movement, is 
capable of disturbing the chemical cquillbnum of certain other 
bodies, without adding anything to, or taking anything from 

Ueber di« Befruchtungstheorie. Muller’s Archiv, 1847. 
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them^—calling up iu them, by virtue of its own state, a chemical 
movement which is in relation either to the composition of the 
bodies themselves, or to the quality of the chemical movement 
existing in the acting body. Thus, to take the commonest ex¬ 
ample, the ferment of beer, being in a state of chemical move¬ 
ment, induces the formation of alcohol iu a saccharine solution, 
without, however, the occurrence of any chemical combination 
between the elements of the ferment and thos(‘ of the sugar. 
This is an attractive hypothesis, and the more so as there is not 
perha))s a more general law in nature than that by which a body 
m motion communicates a part of its motion to another body 
with wbicJi it comes in contact ; and this is more (‘onsidcrable 
in pro})ortion to the amount of resistance offered by the second 
body. According to Bischoff, the seminal fluid may be com¬ 
pared to the yeast of beer, and the ovum to the saccharine solu- 
tion. The former being in a state of chemical movement, would 
induce in the second a series of modifications, commencing with 
the segmentation of the vitellus up to the formation of the embryo. 
After all, this would onl^ be to place tlic plncnomcnon of genera¬ 
tion upon Ibe same footing as lliat of digestion. In fact, whether 
we call the substances actively in operation in digestion, ptyaline, 
pejmne, pancreatine, or diastase of the saliva, of the stomach, 
pancreas, &c., wc are not the loss obliged to recur to the force 
of contact iu order to account for their action. Bischoff's ex¬ 
planation was not very satisfactory, as long as it was believed 
that the semen only came in contact with the membranes of the 
ovum. But now' that wc know that the spermatozoa penetrate 
into the interior of the ovum, cither through the micropyle or 
otherwise, and that when there they are iu a state of chemical 
movement (the fatty metamorphosis of Meissner), this theory is 
far from losing probability. Nevertheless it is still nothing but 
a theory, convenient it is true, but impossible to demonstrate. 
That organized beings may be the products of a simple fermenta¬ 
tion is possible, but we shall only attach positive credence to it 
when wc obtain palpable proofs of its truth. The force of contact, 
again, is itself really nothing but the expression of the facts, and 
not an explanation; so that by Bischoff^s theory the difficulty 
is only removed a step backwards. We must leave the question 
in doubt, impressed as we are with the feeling that great pre¬ 
caution is required in applying purely chemical explanations in 
such cases as the present, not merely to organic, but to organized 
bodies. The existence of the micropyle and the penetration of 
the spermatozoids into the ovules of organized beings are im¬ 
portant discoveries; but by these only a corner of the veil has 
been raised, and the veileu image of Isis still leaves us many 
mysteries to be revealed. Thus we believe we must for once 
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a ithise with Keber^ by repeating with him in conclusion the 
of the great embryologist Von Baer:— 

The future still reserves rewards for more than one observer; 
but the palm will only belong to him who shall be fortunate 
enough in regard to the forces which preside in the formation of 
the animal body to determine their place amongst the general 
forces which govern the system of the world. The tree from 
which the cradle of this man will be made, has not yet germi¬ 
nated in the forest.^^ 


XXXVI.— Another Note on Scisanrella. 

By S. P. WoonwARD, F.G.S. 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History, 
Gentlemen, 

When a naturalist thinks he has discovered an error in your 
pages, he is bound in courtesy to communicate his suspicions to 
the author — rather than the editor —that he may have an oppov- 
tunity of putting himself right. I am compelled for once to 
depart from this practice, because I have protested in vain 
against the publication of the mistake. 

The distribution of Mr. Jeffreys' Mediterranean shells was 
entrusted to Mr. R. Damon of Weymouth, who kindly sent me 
examples of Scissurella elegans. In these specimens 1 observed, 
and pointed out to Mr. Jeffreys, the conversion of the fissure into 
a foramen when the shell became adult; a circumstance which, 
like the operculum, had escaped his observation. I proposed, in 
accordance with modern practice, to give a mhgeneric name to 
the species exhibiting this character; but on referring to Philippi, 
and Sowerby (Zool. Journ. 1824), I found it was already known, 
and existed in the species which Sowerby regarded as typical. 

I was, therefore, rather astonished when Mr. Jeffreys told me. 
some time after, that he had written an article for the ^ Annals,^ 
adopting the notion I had discarded, and seeking to justify it 
by the testimony of persons unacquainted with the facts of the 
case. I urged him to refer to D'Orbigny's original paper in the 
Memoirs of the Natural History Society of Paris for 1823, but 
be declined taking the trouble, adding that I could do it. 

In this Memoir the genus Sdssurdla was first described, and 
ilhistrated by large figures. The first and second species, 
ksmgata and costata^ were found living, on sea-weea; the 
o^ers> 8, decussata and elegansy were obtained from the newest 
tertiary aaiids of Castel Arquato, in the Plaisantin. In the year 
1844« M, Philippi figured two other recent species, 5, pltcaia 
Arm, if Mag* N Hist. Ser. 2. VoL xvii. 26 
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and ^triatulUf which arc considered identical with 
S. costata and elegans. I believe the whole six are varieties of 
one species j and at all events the type of Mr. Jeffreys^ new genus 
is a typical Scissvrella. There is some difficult about the spe¬ 
cies called elatior and concinna in Sowerby^s ‘ Genera of Shells/ 
but they are probably synonymous with some of the varieties 
before described : there is no species of Scissurella in the Cal- 
caire crossicr/' nor any extinct species known, as I told Mr. Jef¬ 
freys Dcfore he published his article. 

If the genus Scissurella was incompletely described by M. 
D^Orbigny in 1823, it was certainly made good by Mr. G. 
Sowerby in 1824; and my friend Mr. Henry Adams, to whom 
I have submitted the question, quite agrees with me, that we 
have no alternative but to regard Mr. Jeffreys^ new genus as an 
exact synonym of Scissurella. 

Should it prove that in the British Scissurella crispata, and 
some others, the slit is never closed, Mr, Jeffreys may reimburse 
himself by proposing a new name for this section. It is true 
that Pliilippi, Adams, and M'Coy have adopted Montfort^s name 
Anatomus, but without shlficient reason; for the “ Anatomus 
Indicua is represented like a Skenea^ or Valvata spirorbis, and 
the slit is in the lower margin of the lip : it may be the fry of a 
Nucleobranch, or altogether apocryphw. 

The name Pleurotomaria (Defrance, 1821) has better claims, 
and a species is really found in the Paris basin; but it is a large 
pearly shell, and I think Prof. Forbes was right in hesitating to 
associate with it the little translucent Scissurella* 

S. P. WOODWAKD. 

Bamsbiuy, April 1866. 


XXXVII. —On the Occurrence of the Fossil Genus Conoteuthis, 
lyOrb,, in England* By o. P. Woodwaed, P.G.S. 

The rich collection of Mr, Bowerbank contabs a specinMm of 
Corwteuikis, obtained by himself from the Gault of East-ware 
Bay, Folkestone. It is an oblique, chambered cone, curved 
father suddenly near the apex, and measures 6 lines in dia¬ 
meter by the same in height. The dorsal aide is 8 lines in 
length, and has a alight rid^ towards which the lines of growth 
are curved, and Income longitudinal, showing that when perto 
there was a projecting process on this side. The sqrta hate 
simple margi^, and the last eight occupy a space of four lines; 
the apex is not solid. 

The type of this genus, C. Dupimmus^ D'Orb., occurs in tha 
tiower Greensand {Apiien) of France; it is of the same siae^ hot 
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slenderer, and less curved than the English specimen. It has a 
ventral sipkuncle like the Beleranite, and is supposed to have 
been attached to a stylo more than 6 inches in length, like the 
ajp^ndix to the pen of many Calamaries. 

plate illustrating Comteuthis is wanting m most copies 
of the ^ Pal^ntologie Franyaise/ but occurs in the ' MoUusques 
Vivans et Fossiles * of the same author, and one of the figures is 
copied in my Mamxal, pi. 2. f. 9. 


XXXVIII .—On the Development of the Freshwater Sponges. 

By N. LieberkOun*. 

The structures hithei»to recognized as belonging to the fresh¬ 
water Sponges are the following:—The skeleton, consisting of 
siliceous needles of various forms; the gelatinous substance; 
the so-called gemmules, which arc furnished with a pore, and 
ai*c either surrounded by a smooth shell, or by a ring of amphi- 
disksf; moveable bodies occurring at certain periods of the 
year, and effecting the propagation of the sponges: according 
to Hogg, these move by an endosmotic process; according to 
Laurent, by cilia. Grant has described similar bodies in the 
marine sponges, ciliated in front, but not behind; Quekett was 
unable to coitfinn this observation, and gives a totally different 
account of the propagation. Huxley has described spermatozoa 
in TethyOf and Carter in SpongiUa. 

The following observations have been made almost exclusively 
upon specimens of Sponailla fluviatilis^ which I examined almost 
daily in the fresh state during two summers and a winter. They 
arc very common in the river Spree at Berlin, especially upon 
old wooden posts, and at the bottom of the water. 

Skeleton md Gelatinous Substance .—The siliceous spicula have 
been frequently described, both in their common and unusual 
forms (see Dujardin^s work upon the Infusoria, and Ehren- 
berg^s ‘Mikrogeologie^]. Meyen states that their ends are 
eonneeted together by a delicate colouidess siliceous mass. 1 
have found mis formation, especially in dead sponges, upon 
which however gemmules and young spon^ are often situated; 
but the connecting material is not silica, mr it is destroyed by a 
sod heat, the neemes and amphidisks being left. The needles 
are usudly so arranged that several form a rod, the apex of 
which is applied to th^e apex of similar rods at an obtuse angle. 

* From Muller’s Archiv, 1866, i. 

t The term AimhuUscus was applied by Ehrenberg to a supposed genus 
ef iMbecrta, ooimstittg of bacaUar spicoles of sponges with disooidal ends. 

26^ 
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These rows of rods project slightly outwards beyond the surfiiee 
of the sponge, and are further connected with each other by 
groups of needles. The distance they are apart from each 
other is easily recognised in a branched sponge which has 
been kept out of the water for a short time; the apices of the 
rods project strikingly, and render the surface of the sponge 
spinous. Each projecting point is seen under the microscope to 
consist of a bundle of several ne(*dles. 

The gelatinous substance has been examined most accurately 
by Dujardin. Small portions exhibit under the microscope 
Amccba-like movements; but whether these arc vital phseno* 
mena, as supposed by Dujardin, or are connected with decay, is 
unknown. Other portions were furnished uj>on part of their 
surface with long cilia, by means of which tliey rapidly changed 
their position, at the same time emitting processes from the por¬ 
tion free from cilia, and again retracting tiiem, just like Amoebee. 
The ciliated portions were not found in winter, but appeared in 
the spring; in the winter, only those exhibiting the Amoeba-like 
movements were present. These portions, which are always 
obtained by spreading living Spongillse upon an object-glass^ 
are not, however, amorphous masses, as represented by Dujardin, 
but frequently exhibit distinct structures having the form of a 
cell: this is especially observed in winter, when the granular 
matter is not so abundant. When the Amoeba-like movements 
cease in one of these masses, a nucleus and a nucleolus become 
visible; and at this time, not merely a part of the gelatinoua 
mass consists of them, but the entire sponge. 

1 have never succeeded in displaying the cell-membrane itself; 
hence the use of the term ^ cell ’ is not at present justifiable, being 
used for the sake of brevity. Sometimes the nucleus with its 
nucleolus is found isolated between other uninjured cells, espe* 
daily when the sponge is not perfectly fresh. The cells are 
jiW diameter, the nucleus the nucleolus 

Frequently the nucleolus only is visible in the cells, and some¬ 
times not even this, the interior of the globule being then filled 
with green or colourless granules. Frequently also the celts 
do not attain the above magnitude. In some cases I found 
structures containing within them foreign bodies, such as Dia- 
tomacese; in other respects these exactly resembt^ the sponge* 
cells, containing also a similar nucleolus; a contractile vesicle 
was absent; they emitted and retracted processes, and were pos* 
sibly true Amoeose, in which often no trace of a contractile vesicle 
can be detected. True Amoeb» with contractile vesicles are not 
rare in spongy. 

The S^^ce generally abound with infusorial life, especially 
in winter. I found, in the course of last winter, large numbera 
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of Pornmectiim Aurelia, Pas^amedum Colpoda, Chilodon cucuUuius; 
•ev^eral species of TVachelius, especially Trachelius ovum*, less 
frequently the various forms of Amphileptus, especially Amphu 
leptus Anser ^th of an inch in diameter, with a bacillar coat to 
the oesophagus, resembling Frorodon, which was also present; 
moreover, Lowodes bursaria, several species of Bursaria and 
Ophryoglena, Of the Oxytrichina were found principally Sty^ 
lonichia, Urostyla, and Euploles. 

The Gemmules, —The living sponges are often situated not 
directly upon wood, stones, or other objects, but separated 
from them by a peculiar dark brown earthy mass, often several 
inches thick. This consists principally of the remains of the 
dead sponge, empty shells of gcmmules with their amphidisks, 
various siliceous needles and decayed gelatinous substance; some¬ 
times it contains brown gcmmules, the contents of which are sus¬ 
ceptible of development. In many the developing power of the 
contents is extinct, and they consist merely of extremely slender 
acicular crystals and a detritus-like mass; the crystals are too 
minute to allow of the determination of their shape, yet the 
angles are perfectly distinct iu some of them. In a few instances 
the dead and broad sponge retained exactly the form and colour 
of the living, but the microscope showed that the cells were 
absent: between these acicular skeletons gernmulcs were also 
present. The dead branched sponges, which exist mostly at 
the bottom of the water, are frequently so densely covered with 
gemmules as to appear grey or greenish; the points of the 
needles then project beyond the gemmules; these again are 
often entirely covered by new sponge-formations, and are not 
visible until the sponge is broken. In the lowest layers of the 
living broad sponge, which bound the dead layers, large numbers 
of shining white gemmules are sometimes found ; they resemble 
in general the ordinary brown gemmules; their shell is very 
firm, and when pressed offers considerable resistance; but the 
amphidisks are remarkably distinct. Their contents consist 
of the well-known globular masses, composed of smaller or 
larger fat-like granules and albuminous matter,—are of about 
the size of the largest sponge-cells, and when pressed are easily 
broken up. Other gemmules found here are distinguished by 
a very soft transparent shell, which is immediately burst, even 
when the glass-cover is carefully laid upon the object; their 
amphidisks are also very distinct, but the globular masses con¬ 
tained within them do not break up very easily. When a piece 
erf one of these sponges containing the above-described forma* 
tions is dissected under water with fine needles, isolated whitish 
illnlefiiied globular pieces, of about the size of the gemmules, 
arc usually detected, with the follwing properties. Even under 
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a low magnifying power, two different layers of the subttance 
arc distinguishable,—the uppermost possessing a low refractive 
power, about equal to that of the ordinary sponge-cells, the 
inner globular mass being highly refractive, almost like aggre¬ 
gations of fat. When these are compressed by a glass-cover, 
they become resolved into two kinds of cell-formations, both of 
which are of about the size of the sponge-cells. The innermost, 
which belongs to that portion which refracts the light most 
strongly^ adhere firmly together, and consist of a sarcoid mass, 
in which tolerably large fat-like granules are densely interspersed. 
When isolated, they exhibit motions resembling those of the 
sponge-eells; they emit processes into which the granules enter, 
and again retract them. When forming a larger aggregation, 
this resembles a lump of fat which begins to fuse, and emits 
the liquid in separate stria; in all directions, When suitable 
pressure is made upon the mass, the original separate pieces are 
distinguishable, but of the most variable forms. I was unable 
to find in them the delicate transparent coat which surrounds 
the white gemmules above described. In its place was found 
only a layer of firmly cohering cell-like globules, some of which 
resembled the sponge-cells in the arrangement of the granules 
and the nucleolus, whilst the others enclosed amphidisks. Some 
of the enclosed amphidisks had exactly the same form as those 
usually surrounding the gemmules; each bounding by the peri¬ 
phery of its disk a circular portion of the interior of tne shell of 
the globule, which it encloses. In others the two disks were 
not present, but a slender rod with slightly capitate ends existed 
in the interior of the cell-like formation; in others again, a row 
of extremely slender seta; radiated at right angles from the knob 
of the rod. If these set® were broader and the stalk thicker, 
the form would be that of the ordinary amphidisk. The outlines 
of the cellular body furnished with an amphidisk are as sharp 
and distinct as in the sponge-cells, but 1 could not find a 
nucleus in them; sometimes they contained some fat-grainil|s« 
Among the white gemmules were some with amphidisks enclosed 
in vesicles situated upon their transparent envelope together 
with free amphidisks. ^ There can be no doubt that the pre¬ 
viously described bodies arc imperfectly developed gemmules* 
Bometimes firmly connected whitish aggregations of spoi^- 
cells are found with them, of the same size and of a spheroidal 
form. They are also obtained on dissecting a suitable portion 
of sponge; but usually the colls senarate in this operation. 

I am not acquainted with similar facts in the case of the 
sponges with smooth gemmules; neither have I hitherto met 
with the smooth gemmules and those surrounded with amphi- 
disks simultaneously in the same sponge. Both forms oeeur at 
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aQ time* of the year. The branched sponges living at the 
bottom of the river Spree have hitherto only contained smooth 
gemmulcs. In the broad sponge which grows upon boards and 
poats^ both forms were met with, but not in the same piece. 
The ordinary contents of the gemniules have alr(;ady been ac¬ 
curately described by Mcyen (Mullcr^s Archiv, 1839, p. 83), 
where it is shown that the amphidisks are constituents of the 
geminules. In several apeciiiiens, the globular arrangement was 
not present; the liner granules exhibiting molecular motion 
being present in great numbers. 

In regard to the destiny of the gemmules, Mcyen supposed 
that a polyp-like animal was developed in them, and escaped 
from the pore. Grant had previously stated, that in the marine 
sponges, at certain times of the year, infusorial beings, ciliated 
at the anterior end of the body, arc produced; these subse¬ 
quently becoming fixed, and forming sponges. 

In the freshwater sponges, Grant did not find the gemmules 
exhibiting motion, nor were cilia present. Dujardin mentions 
two forms of reproductive bodies m the freshwater sponges,— 
the gemmules and the ciliated bodies found by Laurent. John¬ 
ston states, that at certain times of the year the gemmules 
separate from the general mass of the sponges; that they are 
then famished with locomotive organs, like Infusoria, with which 
they might easily be confounded. The results of the observa¬ 
tions of Hogg and Carter hav(5 already been published in the 
^ Annals.^ Carter found no trace of swarm-spores. The course 
of development described by him by no means, however, ex- 
cludcB the possibility of his having overlooked them. But the 
observation that insular groups of germs occur, the contents of 
which are gradually converted into the variously shaped cells, is 
correct. 

During the month of June of the present and last year, I 
have frequently observed ciliated swarm-spores of the freshwater 
sponges; and a number of circumstances prove that they are 
integm components of the sponges. 

Inat the entire gemmule is converted into the swarm-spore, 
as supposed by some observers, is incompatible with the facts to 
be presently described. The shell of the gemmule and the 
cortical substance of the swarm-spores are totally different in 
their properties. Very frequently empty shells of the gemmules 
are met with; and nothing is opposed to Meyen^s supposition, 
that their inhabitants esci^ from the pore. 

The Bworm-^res,’^! mt detected these after leaving recent 
s|Himgea for some hours in a glass full of river-water. They are 
VJiibte even to the naked eye, being about « i»ch in length, 
and about ^ in their broadest diameter. Iney arc oval, and 
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usually somewhat more pointed at one end^ like a ben^s egg. 
The smaller forms are not half so large^ just as similar variations 
exist in the size of the gemmules. In moat specimens^ without 
the microscope, a transparent hemispherical space may be di^ 
stinguished in the anterior, and a shining white one at the pos¬ 
terior part of the body; the distinction of anterior and posterior 
being nased upon their position when swimming, which takes 
place at about the same rate as in Traekelius ovum. They swim 
in all directions; sometimes at the surface of the water, next 
towards the bottom, gliding along this, and then rising towards 
the surface again ; sometimes in straight lines, at others forming 
a circle. When two of them meet, they often swim for some 
minutes around each other, subsequently going apart; frequently 
they remain motionless for a time, and then start off again. If 
touched when at rest, they swim away. They remained in this 
state for one or two days, when they went to the bottom of the 
vessel, N\herc they adhered and began to decay. In but few 
instances, notwithstanding numerous expenments, have I sue* 
ceeded in inducing their development. After the above time, 
the substance of the bodies becomes expanded into a delicate 
layer, in which a structureless mass with the fine siliceous needles 
is soon all that can be distinguished: the experiments succeeded 
when spring-water was applied. On the 20th day I remarked 
that the spots formed by the spores had become larger. Ex* 
amination showed the presence of the constituents of young 
sponges, viz. moveable cells, smaller and larger needles, and some 
germ-granules. The movements are effected by cilia regularly 
spread over the entire body. 'Fhey are of aoout the same 
length as those of the Turbellaria, but more slender. But what 
distinguishes them at once from the ciliary apparatus of all 
known Infusoria, and from that of the Turbellaria, so accurately 
examined by Schultze, is a kind of epithelial layer upon which 
they are situated. This consists of a single layer of spherical 
cells, about inch in diameter. The cells arc not so crowded 
as to flatten each other, but they are mostly in contact, I have 
not as yet detected a nucleus or nucleolus in them, but they 
usually contain some highly refractive granules. 

On watching a swarm-sporc under the microscope, part of the 
epithelial layer is not unfrequcntly seen to separate from some 
part of the body,—eight or ten connected cells often becoming 
Setacbed and set in motion in the liquid by their cilia. Each 
Kuril has a single cilium, and never more than one. In a few not 
perfectly fresh swarm-spores, the surface was divided into several 
circular and irregular spaces, which under a low magnifying 
power appeared like large cells, but under a high power be¬ 
came r< solved into groups of the above-described small cells. 
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Oa dissecting larger portions of sponges, within which swenn* 
spores exist, the latter are easily lacerated, and fragments only 
of them become separated for examination, in which the ciliary 
motion continues active. Dujardin was not aware of the origin 
of these portions when he described the movements of the 
sponges. It sometimes happens also, that the spermatozoa¬ 
like Dodies, hereafter described, adhere to a smooth piece of 
sponge, which exhibits the Amoeba-like movements, and that 
they carry it about with them in the liquid. These bodies were 
also unknown to Dujardin. 1 am unacquainted with the other 
moveable forms of the sponges which Dujardin calls Monad¬ 
like. 

Beneath the epithelial layer the cortical substance is situated, 
the thickness of which is considerable in comparison with the 
cellular layer—it is visible even to the naked eye. Even under 
a high magnifying power, no definite structure could be detected 
in it. It forms a gelatinous mass, in which here and there 
some granules of fat arc scattered, without regular arrangement. 
When isolated portions of sponge are separated by dissection, 
so that they are unconnected with the cilia, they exhibit the 
same locomotive phtenomena as the sponge-cells themselves. 

Next to the cortical substance comes the medullary portion, 
which fills the interior of the spore as a spheroidal mass. Even 
under a low magnifying power, this is seen to form a body 
distinct from the cortical layer. The diameter of this spheroid 
at its broadest part is about inch; but it varies in about the 
same degree as the swarm-spore itself. Its surface consists of a 
thinner mucoid layer, and the interior is the same portion of the 
swarm-spore, which exhibits great varieties in different specimens, 
whilst the remainder is nearly constant. The larger and most 
anterior portion of the spheroid in the swarm-spores examined 
early in June formed a pulpy mass, with fine scattered granules; 
the posterior part of the spaeroid exhibited larger and smaller 
fat-like granules, forming with sarcoid matter larger and smaller 
globules, which, when kept for some time in water, became con¬ 
fluent. Many of them contained a very highly refractive body, 
which sometimes almost entirely filled the gelatinous globule; 
sometimes these bodies were found without any gelatinous enve¬ 
lope, and were of about half the size of an ordinary sponge- 
cell. The above-described contents give rise to the white ap¬ 
pearance, visible with the na^d eye, in the posterior part of the 
swarm-spore. The entire spheroid, both the transparent and 
the white portions, cfontains extremely small siliceous needles, 
ojften of exactly the same shape as the adult spicula. The 
soiaUest arc of a barely measurable breadth, but about yaVo 
in length ; the larger being about inch broad, and and 
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more long. The larger are either smooth or furnished with 
minute spino-like processes. The latter form is also not un¬ 
common among the fully developed siliceous needles ; and some 
Spongillse contain these exclusively. The spicules in the swarm- 
spores are arranged without definite order. The constant presence 
of the siliceous needles in the swarm-spores formed the first 
indication of their origin from the Spongilla\ I foimd the 
swarm-spores both in the broad and in the branched sponge, in 
that witf) smooth gemmules as also in those with amphidisks. 

Differences in the contents of the Stmmi-spores .—These consist 
principally in the greater or less number of the germ-granules. 
The mature germ-granules are usually spherical, rarely lenti¬ 
cular. Sometimes two of them are relatively so placed, that one 
extends like a shell over the greater part of the other; such 
watch-glass-shaped bodies also occur separately, and may also 
be empty shells. The germ-granules attain the diameter of 
inch, but some of them are much smaller. A very highly refract¬ 
ive shell and contents arc distinguishable in them. In those 
occurring in the swarm-spores, the latter are not so distinct as 
in many of those which are free, and which will be noticed pre¬ 
sently. Sometimes they contrast strongly with the shell, and 
form an ill-defined gelatinous globule; in many germ-granules 
they cannot be directly perceived. N otwithstanding their simple 
form, the germ-granules ore so characteristic, that they cannot 
be mistaken for any other objects. At first sight they might 
be considered as large fat-globules; but the difference is soon 
made manifest when they are strongly compressed and burst. The 
number of these germ-granules is so groat in many swarm-spores, 
that, with the minute siliceous needles and the albuminous 
matter, they almost exclusively make up the medullary mats of 
the swarm-spores; some being free within it, others aggregated 
in twos and threes with fatty granules and albuminous matter. 
These swarm-spores are distinguishable with the naked eye, the 
highly refractive jiortion occupying the greater part of their 
interior, and sometimes forming a perfect spheroid. The above^ 
described form of swarm-spore also appears to contain a white 
globule, when the anterior part of the spore is directed down¬ 
wards and the posterior part upwards; but the real state of 
things is discovered when it swims in the usual manner. It 
sometimes happened that one of those aggregations of germ- 
granules with its siliceous needles escaped completely from the 
swarm-spore when its envelope was burst by pressure; it was 
of a spherical form, and surrounded by a mucoid, structurdess, 
and readily crushed coat. 

The aggregations of germ^granules, t>f a spherical form, exist 
free, in vast numbers, in all parts of Spongilte, but especially at 
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tbe base. In the same parts I have also fouud ciliated swarm* 
spores; they lie completely in the mass of the living spon^^ 
but can seldom be separated from it uninjuixid. Empty shells 
of gemmules arc not found in these parts. The swarm-spores, 
however, attach themselves firmly to the empty siliceous skele¬ 
tons ; when detached, they swim about as usual. The aggre¬ 
gated germ-granules seldom contain the small, smooth, and 
spinous spicula in their interior; but these are often found in 
their immediate neighbourhood. The mucous envelope is some¬ 
times separable, by evacuating the contents with gentle pressure; 
but it is structureless. The size of the aggregations of genn- 
granules varies from to inch. The germ-granules are either 
uniformly diffused through the entire substance, or are arranged 
in spherical heaps, and mixed with fatty globules and mucous 
matter. Many of them exhibit a distinct gelatinous globule, 
which sometimes contains small fatty granules, at others also a 
nucleus-like body. 

We may here recur to Carter^s investigations. As far as I 
can conclude from his descriptions, the insular gi'oups of germs, 
which, according to Carter, pass into the variously shaped cells, 
arc my aggregations of germ-granules. But the statement of 
this observer, that these escape directly from the gemmules, is 
essentially different from my view. Were wc to suppose that 
Carter had directly observed this occurrence, and that it was 
not simply based upon supposition, and that the swarm-spores 
were absent in the sponges examined by him, the difference 
between the developments of such nearly allied formations would 
be so great, that it could scarcely occur. In some instances I 
saw pieces of sponge, the aggregations of germ-granules of 
which had no longer the definite form, but appeared to be 
undergoing docomposition. Tbe mucous envelope was also 
absent, the separate granules being scattered around them. 

Moreover, at the period at which all the above-described bodies 
are present, large masses of sponge are always met with which 
contain no trace of them. Even in one and the same locality, 
we find near together Spongillce containing large numbers of 
gemmules, swarm-spores, and aggregations of germ-granules, 
and others in which none of these are present. 

Immature forms of the gelatinous substance and of Hhe spicula. 
—As early as June, white spots about the size of one or several 
of tbe aggregations of germ-granules are perceptible on various 
parts of the sponge, some of which are w ell defined, whilst others 
are confluent with the surrounding narts. They are sometimes 
also found upon other bodies at the bottom of the water, as 
upon shells of the MoUusca, the exuvise of the larva? of the 
Phrygarndm, upon straws, stones, and other similar objects upon 
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which ftpoo^ grow* Their microscopic constituents are,— 
germ-^anules of the above-described form and size, which con¬ 
tain cither a finely granular globule distinctly contrasted with 
the enclosing shell, or a cell-like body containing a low refracting 
body resembling the nucleolus of the sponge-cells; germ-gra¬ 
nules, which protrude a sarcoid substance from some part of their 
surface,and this is continued within the germ-granule, the outline 
of the portion situated outside being continuous with that lying 
within; large and small ordinary sponge-cells, some containing 
a distinct nucleolus, whilst others merely form an aggregation of 
fine granules and sarcoid substance, exhibiting the Amoeba-like 
movement; variously formed small and large siliceous needles, 
some resembling the smooth and tuberculatcd forms met with 
within the swarm-spores and the aggregations of germ-granules, 
others being larger, but not so large as the fully developed ones. 
It is uncertain whether these spicula are developed from the 
germ-granules ; some of them agree in size with these; they 
are either spherical, drawn out into fine points at the ends, or 
spindle-shaped, and usually tubercular; they arc easily recog¬ 
nized by the refractive power peculiar to siliceous spicula, but in 
the smallest specimens even this character becomes uncertain. 
Whether the above-described reproductive bodies of sponges are 
the only ones which occur, or whether sponge-cells also propagate 
by spontaneous division, is unknown. 

A comparison of Sponges with allied bodies may be met with 
in J. Muller’s memoir upon ThiilassicoUa, Collospluera, and 
Acanthometra^', 

The Spermaiozoa-like bodies, —In June of the last and the 
present years, large numbers of moving corpuscles were not 
unfrequeutly seen on dissecting sponges, which were readily 
distinguishable from those giving rise to the movements of the 
swarm-spores; for in the former the filament is much longer 
and thicker, and the head much smaller. When swarming, their 
heads are usually directed towards each other, and their move¬ 
ments greatly resemble those of ordinary spermatozoa. They are 
seldom met with in the locality where they are developed. They 
are formed in globules enveloped by a transparent structureless 
membrane, and surrounded by sponge-cells. The globules are 
about inch in diameter. They are seen to move to and fro 
within the globules until these burst, when they swim away in 
large or small groups, the filament constantly vibrating to and 
fro. To determine their import as spermatozoa, I endeavoured 
to observe their entrance into the pore of the gemmule, as per¬ 
haps forming the micropyle, but in vain. 


♦ Monataberioht der Berliner Akafiemie, April lH56. 
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As already mentioned, Carter has observed peculiar bodies 
iu sponges, which he regards as spermatozoa. These agree in 
no respect with the above; they are much larger, and arc fur¬ 
nished with a contractile head, whilst the far smaller head of 
the above-described spermatozoa never exhibits contractions. I 
have found bodies during the winter in the sponges exactly 
resembling Carter's figures; these I can only regard as large 
and small specimens of Trachelim irichophorus, the occurrence of 
which in sponges Carter does not mention ; more rarely I found 
a kind of Monad, probably identical with Dujardin's Cercomonaa 
acuminata; this differs, however, importantly from all the com¬ 
ponents of sponges, in the presence of a contractile vesicle. On 
the other hand, the spermatozoa which Huxley has figured as 
those of Tethya closely resemble those of the Spongillse; but 
Huxley has said nothing about either their origin or their power 
of motion. 


XXXIX.— On the Development of the Chitons. 

By Prof. S. LovfeN*. 

When on a visit to our Western Skerries three years ago, I bad 
an opportunity of observing the development of Chiton margu 
natua, Pennant (C. cinereua, Linn., according to Forbes and 
Hanley). 

Some individuals of this species, which were kept in confine¬ 
ment, laid their eggs, loosely united in clusters of from seven to 
sixteen, upon small stones. Each egg was furnished with an 
envelope, which being folded, and as it were vesicular, was of 
considerable thickness, amounting to about half the total radius. 
All the stages of segmentation were already passed, and the 
envelope contained a well-formed moving embryo (fig. 1). 

The embryo, 0'18 mill, in len^h, exactly of an oval form, and 
without any trace of shell, is divided by a circular indentation 
into two nearly equal parts; and close to this indentation are 
attached the cirri, by means of which the movements of the 
embryo are effected. In the middle of the upper part there is 
a tuft of very fine filaments, which scarcely exhibit any move¬ 
ments. The lower half exhibits two dark points, one on each 
side dose to the indentation ; these are the eyes, of which how¬ 
ever only one is usually very distinct. The j^neral form of the 
animal is somewhat variable, the lower part sometimes giving 
rise to a tapering process. The young ones, when freed, swim 

♦ Trsuilated ftrem OfVcnifft af Kongl. Vetenskapi-Aksdemiens Forhand- 
liogar, 1866, p. 169. 
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Fomd the eltteters of egga; their form is more elongated than 
irhen enclosed within the egg; the fore-jpart exhibits not hing 
but fine cilia, which probably existed previously, and the tuft of 
filaments is extended at ftill length and occasionally vibrated, 
although but slowly. There is nothing as yet to indicate the 
Chiton; but the posterior part of the animal now b(*gin8 to grow 
moi'e rapidly than the anterior (figs. 2, 3), which becomes more 
conical; and the lower part is specially characterized by the 
separation of the back of the mantle by mt^ans of two furrows and 
its division into joints, of which seven are distinguishable, and 
through which some close granulations make their appearance as 
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Fig, 1. Embrvo in the egg. 

I^g. 2. Dorsal view of young Chiton, showing the oommenoement of the 
divisionB. 

Fig. 3. Lateral view of the same. 

Fig, 4. Dorsal view of young Chiton further advanced, with the aevea irre¬ 
gular plates de^sitm in the segments. 

Rg. 5, The same from heueath, showing the foot, with the ey«s on the tides 
of the head. 

Fig. 6 . Dorsal view of a stiU older Chiton. 

the first rudiments of the shell. The anterior part is sprinkled 
with pointed tubercles, which are also seen on the margins of the 
mantle. The animal bends itself frequently; it is still quite soft, 
and can only swim; but soon after this it begins to crawl (fig. 2). 
By the ciremr indentation of the mantle on the under 
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iU margin separates from the foot^ each lamina remaining fiw* 
The eyes arc seen more distinctly than before to be situated on 
the ventral side, but they arc also indistinctly visible from above 
(fig* 2), The joints of the mantle become more distinc^ sepa¬ 
rated, and its margin more closely set with points. The an¬ 
terior, more conical part is still rather large and covert‘d with 
small pointed tubercles, which however are principally on the 
upper surface. As yet 1 could observe no traces of the oral aper¬ 
ture, and the animal was still seen sometimes swimming and some¬ 
times crawling. In the meantime,the first layerof the shell-valves 
was formed on the back (fig. 4), in the shape of narrow bands with 
irregular margins, of which, as y(*t, I only observed seven ; the 
three or four anterior ones being nearly equal in length, whilst 
the posterior diminished rapidly. At this period the cirri dis¬ 
appear. Thus they are wanting in the form shown in fig. 5, 

But now a considerable change takes place. We observe that 
the conical anterior part of the animal is no longer to be seen, 
nor the tuft of filaments which it has hitherto borne. In place 
of this the head, with its oral opening, is perfectly developed, 
and above it the curved folds which are also found in the mature 
animal. The eyes are situated on the sides upon distinct pro¬ 
tuberances, and consist of pigment-spots and lenses. The foot 
has somewhat increased, but has not yet attained its full size in 
proportion to the head. No trace of the branchifie is yet visible, 
but many approximated cells may be observed in the place which 
they arc to occupy. The mantle has advanced over the head, 
ana one of the shells may already be seen in front of the eyes. 
This advancement of the mantle is distinctly shown in fig. 6. 
In this there are still only seven distinct shells, and in front of 
the most anterior of these is a plane sui*face studded with 
pointed tubercles; this is all that remains of the conical an¬ 
terior part of the embryo. This plane surface is gradually much 
dimmished, at the same time that the eighth shell is produced 
behind the seventh. 

If the formation of the shells be examined more closely, it 
appears in the first place, that, with the exception of the eighth^ 
they are formed almost simultaneously at ttie commencement; 
that is to say, the anterior shells are at first of a proportionate 
sice when compared with the posterior ones, which they do not 
afterwards retm. Thus, in ns. 4, the first is a transverse arch 
of equal length with the secona and third. But this proportion 
bis already changed in fig. 6, and it alters still more subse¬ 
quently. The first does not occupy the same breadth on the 
animal as the three following ones, and thus the oval becomes 
more distinct, now the posterior shells increase in breadth. 
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The anterior abelU are earlier in acquiring their form than the 
posterior; thus the foremost will have assumed its crescent 
sh^e before the posterior is scarcely formed. 

in the second place^ we find that the shells first make their 
appearance in the form of narrow plates with irregular waved 
ed^^ and increase both in breadth and thickness by the depo¬ 
sition of new and somewhat larger plates beneath those first 
formed. But fig* 6 shows that each shell soon acquires two 
deep notches {incisura laterales, Midd.), one on each aide of 
the anterior margin. When the new lamina? are deposited by 
the mantle, these notches are gradually closed when viewed 
from above, and only a mark on its inner part is left; but it is 
more than probable that by this mode of growth the lower 
surface of the shell, which is applied against the accustomed 
surface of the mantle, ought to present a pitted ftirrow directed 
forwards and outwards {sutura lateralis porosa, Midd.). It also 
appears that the articulamentum of Middendorff is first fortfied. 
I saw no distinct indications of a tegmentum. It would seem 
moreover that, at least in Chiton marginatus, the shells are 
not united by four articuli, and still less is there any support 
for the opinion that the posterior valve is the true shell, ana¬ 
logous to that of Patella, and that the anterior ones are laid 
over this* 

As regards the edges of the mantle, I have only to observe 
that its pointed tubercles appeared quite irregularly, as they 
were seldom present over the whole surface, but only in 
patches. 

Nothing could be ascertained with regard to the internal 
anatomy, from the want of transparency of the external parts. 

If we compare this development with that of other Mollusca, 
it is evident that the circle of cirri, by means of which the 
animal moves in its first or swimming stage, corresponds with 
the cirri of the velum iu the young of other Oasterofma and of 
the Acephala. But in Chiton the velum is not developed into a 
broad, extensible sail. Instead of this, another part has acquired 
a considerable thickness, namely, the anterior conical portion 
having the tuft of filaments. This is exactly what I call the 
" pyriform body ” which bears the ** flagellum in the marine 
A(^bala. 

Ijie velum disappears in many Mollusks, so as to appear only 
as buccal tentacula or labial palpi. Perhaps a vesti^ of it is 
to be found in the fold of skin which surrounds the head in 
CMtan. 
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XL .—On Cell^evelopment in Plants. 

By Prof. Arthur Henfrey, F.R-.S. 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History, 
Gentlemen, April is, 1856. 

In a recent Part of the ‘^Transactions of the Microscopical 
Society of London * appeared a paper entitled “On the Formation 
and Development of the Vegetable Cell,^^ by Mr. Wenharn 
(Quarterly Journal of Microscopic Science, January 185G), a 
well-known inicroscopist. This essay, containing internal evi¬ 
dence of the author's want of familiarity with the subject treated, 
tended to revive the long-exploded hypothesis that vegetable 
cells originate as bubbles or vacuoles in a formless ^plasma,' 
into which cavities the true cell-contents penetrate after the 
formation of the cell. The paper would not have required any 
notice at the bands of physiological botanists, had it not been 
endorsed in some degree by the late President of the Microscopic 
Society in his Anniversary Address (Quarterly Journal, April 
185(i). The deservedly high authority of J)r. Carpenter as a 
physiologist renders it necessary that a protest should be entered 
by some one having practical experience in these matters. 1 
have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Wenhain's observations 
are faulty, consequently his conclusions useless. The objects 
selected for observation were unfamurahlc^ and not favourable as 
he imagined; for young leaves of most flowering plants, in the 
stages flgured by him, are not flat plates, but cones, or at all 
events solids having more than one thickness of cells in all three 
dimensions; therefore the view is confused by one layer lying 
behind another. The young leaves of most Mosses or Liver¬ 
worts, the prothallia of Ferns, and similar structures composed 
of a single flat layer of cells, exhibit the phienomena much more 
clearly; but even in the young leaves of Anacharis, the ^plica¬ 
tion of dilute sulphuric acid and solution of iodine suffices to 
render the structures clearly distinguishable us quite difierent 
from what is represented in Mr. Wenham's drawings. The 
appearances presented by the protoplasmic structures in such 
nascent tissue are familiar to most of those who have practically 
studied these questions, so that it is merely necessary for me to 
state, from my own experience, that the objects observed by 
Mr. Wenharn really offer no exception to the general rule, that 
the primary celhwall is formed on the outside of the mass of 
protoplasm {primordial utricle, protoplast, primordial cell, por-> 
fion of celUcorUents, or whatever we may choose to call it), which 
is to form the active nitrogenous contents of the future cell. 

I am, &c., yours truly, 

Arthur IIenprev. 

Ann. Mag. N, Hist. Ser. 2. Vol. xvii. 27 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

A Monograph of the British Hieracia, 

By Jamks Backhouse, Jun. Hvo, York, I8f>6. 

We have much }>lea8ure in announcing the publication of this 
book, which cannot fail to attract conHitlerablc attention. The au¬ 
thor has sp(‘nt several years in obtaining the requisite information, 
in collecting multitudes of speciinens, and in cultivating most of the 
supposed species. He has lieen in active correspondence with those 
botanists m this coniitry and on the Eiirofiean continent who are 
known to have carehilly studied this difficult genus. 

It is with great satisfaction that we perceiic the mode<it manner 
in which Mr. Backhouse introduces his book to its readers. He 
does not pretend to haic produced a perfect monograph, but hones 
that what he lias done may 'Mbrm a nueleus round which further 
knowledge ma\ be collectecl.” He thinks it not unlikely that some 
of his species may ultimately be jiroved to be only varieties, and 
that some of his varieties may he considered ns species by future 
botanists, and very reasonably hopes to obtain that indulgence and 
excuse for errors of the kind which every real searcher after truth 
has a right to expect. Let his views be examined in the spirit in 
which they are published, and the author is manifestly ready to 
submit cheerfully to the result. 

We have some slight personal knowledge of the care with which 
Mr. Backhouse has examined all the points treated upon in this 
book, and have considerable confidence in the soundness of the 
opinions formed by him. We know that he has not spared time 
nor labour in the acquisition and arrangement of his materials. 

It will probably astonish some of oiir older readers to find that 
there seem to be 33 distinct species of Hieracium inliabiting the 
United Kit^dom, and still more, that 11 of these are supposed to 
be new. The wonder will be lessened by remembering that the 
only really elaborate work upon the genus is the * Symbolee Hiera- 
ciarum ’ of Fries; also, that until after the publication of that work, 
very little addition had been made to the Knowledge of our native 
species since the appearance of Smith’s * English Floramost 
collectors, and oven some botanists, being satisfi^ if they could foixse 
any plant discovered, to conform itself to some one or other of 
Smith’s species. This habit was not confined to such difficult genera 
as Hieracium, but applied to the whole native flora. It is probable 
that such a compliment has seldom or never been paid to any other 
book treating upon natural history. That it was well deserved 
originally we do not deny; but we do assert, that after a few years 
this habit became most detrimental to the advancement of science. 
Its bad effects have hardly disappeared, and even now the know¬ 
ledge of the native botany of Britain can scarcely take a position 
of equality with that attained in several other European countries. 

But we must return to the consideration of Mr. Backhouse’s book. 

Probably the most elaborate and novel part of it is that which 
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treats upon the snocies allied to //. almnum, II. mgreacens and H. 
pallidum. lie nas nhowu, we think satisfactorily, that the H. 
alptnuM of all our Floras includes several well-marked species. 
Similarly he states, that several new species occur m each of the 
other groups represented by the above-named plants; and also, that 
some of the names hitherto used in our books (and even in the 
above-mentioned great work of Fries) are erroneous. 

From his position at York, ami various engagements, the author 
has not been enabled to elucidate the synonymy os much as we could 
have desired; neither has he studied some of the Herbaria that we 
should have recommended to his notice. He has however been 
supplied with large accurately named collections by Professors Fnes, 
Blytt and Grenier, and has thus had sufficient materials for the 
determination of tlie plants described in the ‘ Symhoia" * and the 
‘ Flore de France,’ where the French species arc described with great 
skill. He also appears to have had the free use of tlie large collec¬ 
tions of ProfesNors Aniott and Balfour and that of our colleague 
Mr. Bahington. 

We think that he lias made a good use of these opportunities and 
therefore cordially recommend his book to our readers. 

yi Ilearraugemeut of the Nomenclature and Synonymy of those 
apeeiea of linttah Coleopfera which are rompriaed under the 
aectxona Geodepliaga, Ilydradephaga, and part of Philhydrida, 
being the /rat portion of a general Dritiah Catalogue. By 
J. F. Dawson, LL.B., and Hamlet Clark, M.A. London, 
6 VO. 18j 6. Post free for 12 stamps, on uppheation to the 
Rev. H. ("lark, All Saints, Northampton. 

In the shape of a small pamphlet of ten printed pages, and under 
the above promising though somewhat indefinite title, we have re¬ 
ceived the first instalment of what will certainly he a welcome boon 
to the collector of British Coleoptera. For years the want of some 
list of these insects, which, with the Lepidoptera, engross nearly the 
whole attention of our native entomologists, has been severely felt; 
the imperfections of the ‘ Manual of British Beetles,* by the late 
James Francis Stephens, and of the lists of British insects published 
by that author and by Mr. Curtis, becoming every year more manifest. 
Under these circumstances the value of the present undertaking, by 
authors so well known as careful Coleopterists, must be evident to every 
entomologist, and we trust that the swe of the present part, of which 
more than half consists of the nomenclature of the Oeodepkaga so 
recendy and admirably worked out by Mr. Dawson, may be such as 
to induce them to continue their enterprise. A certain number of 
these lists are printed on one side, so as to serve as labels ibr the 
cabinet, and the synonyms given appear to be confined to such 
names as have beoii quoted by Britisn authors. 


27 * 
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February 7, 1856.—Colonel Sabine, Il.A., V.P. and Treasurer, in 

the Chair. 

On the Vitality of the Ova of the Salmonidse of different ; 
in a liCtter addressed to Charles Darwin, Esq., M.A., V.P.ll.S. 

By Jolm Davy, M.D., F.R.S. Lond. and Edinb. &^c. 

My DEAR Sir, —In a letter which 1 had the honour to address to 
you last year “ On the Ova of the Salmon in relation to the distri¬ 
bution of Species,*’ I have expressed the hope that some of the 
results of observations therein described may aid in solving the 
question as to the period, the age, at whicli the impregnated ova of 
fish are most retentive of life, and consequently are in the state best 
fitted for transport without loss of life. 

Joining with you in considering the subject in need of and deser¬ 
ving further inquiry, 1 have taken the earlicBt opportunity that has 
offered of resuming it. The experiments which 1 have made, and 
which I shall now describe, have been more limited than I could 
have wished, having been confined to the ova of the Charr, as I was 
not able to obtain the ova of the Salmon or any of its congeners in a 
fit state for the trials required. 

The ova of the Charr which have been the subject of my experi¬ 
ments, were from living fish brought to me from the river Bratnay, 
a tributary of Windermere, on the 9th of November. They were ob¬ 
tained by the pressure of the hand on the abdomen of the females 
under water, and immediately after their expulsion a portion of liquid 
milt, procured in the same way from a male, was mixed with them 
for the purpose of impregnation. 

The ova thus treated, 654 in number, procured from two fish, 
were transferred, after little more than an hour, to a shallow glazed 
earthenware nan, of a circular form, about a foot in diameter, with¬ 
out gravel, the water in which, afterwards, was changed daily once, 
and once only. The vessel was kept in a room of a temperature 
fluctuating from about 55° Fahr. when highest, to about 40° when 
lowest. The water used was well-water of considerable purity, and 
before used it was allowed to acquire the temperature of tne room. 

Two modes occurred to me as likely to afford the mean« of testing 
the vital power of the ova, or their power of endurance without loss 
of vitality; viz. one by subjecting them for a limited time to a tem¬ 
perature raised above the ordinary temperature; the other, by having 
them conveyed to a considerable distance. 

For the trials first proposed, the ova were put into a thin glass 
vessel half-full of water, which was placed in a waicr-bath and heated 
to the temperature desired. 

The first experiment was made on ova taken from the general stock 
one day after their expulsion. Six, for two hours, were exposed to 
a temperature varying from 79° to 80° of Fahr. The result ww, 
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that they became opaque in the course of twenty-four hours, all but 
one, and that, some days after, underwent the same change, denoting 
loss of vitality. 

The secona experiment was made on the 10th of November, Six 
ova were similarly exposed for two hours to a temperature rising 
gradually from to 78^ ; the result was similar: on the following 
dav they were all found opaque, 

'The third experiment was made on the 11th of November. The 
same number of eggs were exposed for an hour to a temperature 
falling from 70° to 69°. Two shortly became opaque; four retained 
their transparency during a month, though in reality dead, which 
was denoted by their bearing no marks of development when seen 
under the microscope, those ova which retained their vitality being 
at that time well advaneed. 

The fourth experiment was made on the 1 st of December ; the ova, 
the same number, were exposed to a temperature rising from 75° to 
78° for an hour and twenty-two minutes. Three became opaque, 
other three retained their transparency and vitality, and in due time 
were hatched, the first on the 31st of December, the last on the 7th 
of January. 

The fifth experiment was made on the 13th of December. Six ova 
were exposed for an hour and twenty-five minutes to a temperature 
falling from 82°, which it was at the beginning, to 7B°, whicn it was 
at the end. Two became opariiie; in these no marks of progress 
could be seen of development, thus indicating that they were dead at 
the time of trial. Four remained transparent; in these, under the 
microscope, embryo-fish were seen with an active circulation of the 
blood-corpuscles. One of them was hatched on the 31st of Decem¬ 
ber ; one, the last, on the 6th of January. 

The sixth experiment was made on the 20th of December, on six 
ova, containing living embryos. They were exposed for an hour and 
twenty-eight minutes to a temperature of about 98°, and this durilig 
the whole time. When taken out, they had not lost their trans¬ 
parency, but in each the heart’s action was arrested, and death was 
the result: they all sooner or later became opaque, from the common 
cause, the imbibition of water. 

The seventh experiment was made on the 2l8t of December, on six 
ova, in which the circulation was distinct in the foetal fish. After 
an exposure for an hour and five minutes to a temperature of 70° 
rising to 82°, in five, on cooling, the circulation was found active; 
in one, stopped, which was dead; two were hatched on the 5th of 
January; tWe, the remainder, on the 7th of the same month. 

The eighth experiment was made on the 23rd of December, on six 
ova» each containing a living fcatus. They were exposed to a tem- 

E mture falling from 84° to 82° durinp; an hour and twenty minutes. 

lamined after the water had cooled, m one, the circulation was seen 
pretty distinct; in two, very feeble; in three, the blood-corpuscles 
append to be stagnant. Examined on the following day, the cir¬ 
culation was seen active in all. One was hatched on tiie 5th of 
Januaiy, the other five in the two following days. 
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The liinth experiment was made ou the 24th of December. Six ova 
were exposed for two hours and four minutes to a temperature falling 
from 72® to 70®. Examined a quarter of an hour after, and before 
the water was cold, the circulation was found vigorous in all. One 
was hatched on the 2nd of January, the remainder between the 5th 
and 8th, 

The tenth experiment, and the last of its kind that I have to 
describe, was made on the 2nd of January. 8ix ova, in each of which 
the circulation was distinct, were exposed for four hours to a tem- 
pCTature varying from 70® to 72®—the greater part of the time 72®. 
Examined immediately on being taken out, the arculatioa was seen 
uninterru])ted in three, arrested in the other three. In three-quarters 
of an hour, when the wafer had cooled nearly to the temperature of 
the room, 55", the circulation was found to be renewed in the latter. 
In the interval, one of the former was hatched, and a vigorous fish 
produced ; on the following morning four more had come forth, and 
ui the one remainmg egg the fmtnl circulation was vigorous; it was 
hatched on the 4th of January. 

I beg now to pass to the other series of exjicriments referred to, 
those in which trial of the vitality of the ova was made by sending 
them to a distance. The method was briefly the following. The 
ova were lightly packed in wet wool contained in a tin-plate box per¬ 
forated in its bottom to admit air, and covered with a wooden cover 
that had been soaked in water, with the intent of preserving moisture. 
The box was wrapped in tow, loosely covered with oileii paper, and 
the whole, in an envelope of common writing-paper, was well secured 
by a binding of thread. Thus prepared, the ova were sent by post 
to Penaance, in Cornwall, a distance exceeding .500 miles, with tha 
request that they should be sent back by return of post unopened. 

The first experiment was made on the 9th of November. The number 
of ova sent was thirty, taken from the common stock without selec* 
tion. They were received on their return on the 14th of th« same 
mouth. On taking them out, all were found transparent; Init, with 
the exception of one, all became opaque on being put into water, 
and that one, after a few days, also unaerwent the same change. 

The second experiment was made on the 14th of November. Twenty 
ova then sent were returned on the 18th, All became opaque on 
being put into water. 

The third experiment was made on the Ist of December. Twenty 
ova then sent were returned on the 5th. Put into water, eleven 
became opoaue within a minute; most of these were slightly shrivelled. 
After three hours, two more became o|^que* After forty-eight hours, 
four only remained transparent; in these, under the microscope, the 
circulation was found active in two; in the other two it could not he 
detected. One was hatched on the 31st of December, the other died 
before hatching. 

The fourth experiment was made on the 13tU of December. 
Twenty-two ova then sent came back on t^ 17tb. During the 
interval there was a severe frost; the thermometer here in the open 
air was constantly below the freezing-point, and it would appear to 
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have been much the same throughout England. When exainined^ 
eleven of the ova immediately became opaque on immersion in water. 
In the other eleven there was no loss of transparency, and in these, 
under the microscope, the circulation was found active. Those 
which had become opaque were placed in a pretty strong solution of 
common salt, by which their transparency was restoreu, the saline 
solution dissolving the coaguhim. Now examined, no traces of 
development could be detected under the microscope in any one of 
them,—showing that they had been dead before they were sent away. 

On the following day, the 18th of December, the eleven transpa¬ 
rent ova were repacked, and again sent the same distance. I'liey 
came back on the 22ud; they retained then their transparency; 
placed in water, a feeble circulation was to be seen in two under the 
microscope; in nine the blood-corpuscles had ceased to flow; these 
become opaque. Of the two in which the circulation was jierceptible, 
one was hatched on the 2bth of December; the young fish in the 
other died, it would a})pcar, in the act of breaking the membrane, its 
head, on the 2f)th, having been found protruding, but the hearths 
action stopped. 

The fifth experiment was made on the 2Gth of December. Ten 
ova, in which the circulation was active, and the feel us in each well 
advanced, were sent off on the day mentioned, and returned on the 
31st. The weather, during the whole time, was mild, the frost 
having ceased. When o[)ened, the ova were all found hatched, and 
the young fish dead, as might have been expected. When put into 
water, not one of them showed any signs of rcmainhig viiaUty; they 
were all examined under the microscope. 

The sixth and last experiment was made on the 6th of January. 
Six ova, in each of which the circulation was vigorous, were put into 
a ^lass tube of one cubic inch and a half capacity, with water to the 
height of about 1 -4 cubic inch, the remaining sjiacc, after closure by 
a cork, being filled with air. The intention was to try the effects of 
conveyance to a distance on these ova in water with a small quantity 
of air. Owing to a mistake, they were not forw^arded. Examined 
on the following day, five ova were found hatched, the young fish 
dead; in the one ovum remaining unhatched, the foetus was aUve, 
the circulation active; on the 9th it burst its shell; the young fish 
was vigorous. 

As I could not with any certainty determine, at the time the ex¬ 
periments were commenced, what eggs were impregnated and alive, 
and what were not, I had at the bcginnhig thirty ova taken indis¬ 
criminately from the common stock, and put apart in a glass vessel, 
the water in which was also changed daily. Of this number, seven 
were found in progress of development on the 14th of December, or 
23 per cent.; the rest had became opaque. One of the seven was 
hatched on the 3l8t of December, the others in succession, the bust 
on the 8th of January. 

Further to arrive at a proximate average of the proportion of im¬ 
pregnated and unimpregnated ova, or living and dead, on the 14th 
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of December, when in the living ova the circulation was distiiict 
under the microscope, and the embryos were visible even to the 
unaided eye, I examined the whole number then remaining, viz. 405, 
thus reduced, owing to 67 having been removed, one after another 
having become opaque, and 152 having been taken out for the pur¬ 
pose of experiments. Of these 405 remaining, 13H were found alive, 
each containing a well-formed embryo, and 207> though still trans¬ 
parent, without life, no marks of organization being to be seen in 
them, either with the naked eye or under the microscope. Hence, 
irrespective of the 152 experimented on, the proportion of living to 
dead on the 14th of December would appear to be as 138 to 304, 
or about 25 per cent And, with the exception of two which died 
after the 14 th, all those then alive were hatched, the first on the 
aist of the same month, the last on the 9th of January. 

What are the conclusions to be drawn from these results ? From 
those of the first series of experiments, may it not be considered as 
proved that the power of resisting an undue increase of temperature 
IS possessed in a higher degree by the ova in an advanced than in an 
early stage of development,—the degree probably being in the ratio 
of tne age ? From tnosc of the second scries, is it not as manifest 
that the power of bearing distant transport, and of retaining life in 
moist air, is in like degree increasing with age ? And from both, 
may not the general conclusion be drawn, that the strength of vi¬ 
tality of the imprecated ovum, or its power of resisting agencies 
unfavourable to its life, gradually increases with age and the process 
of foetal development? And os the Charr is one of the most delicate 
of the family of fishes to which it belongs, may it not farther be 
inferred, witn tolerable confidence, that tne ova of the other and 
more hardy species of the Salmonidm, were they similarly experi¬ 
mented upon, would afford like results, confirmatory of those ob¬ 
tained last year in some trials on the ova of the Salmon, and meiv* 
tioned in my former letter to you ? 

The practical application of these results, and of the oondusiona 
doducible iVom them, is obvious, and need not at present be dwelt 
upon. 

1 am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

John Davy. 

Lesketb How, Ambleside, 

January 10,1856. 
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January 9, 1855.—Dr. Gray, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Notice of the Hoens of an vnebcoedkd Species of Peono 
Horn (Antilocapea), in the Collection of the Dbeby 
Mcbeum, Liverpool. By Dr, John Edward Gray, P.R.8., 
V.P.Z.S. 1!TC. 

Some yeora ago the late Earl of Der^ ahowed me a pair of honu 
attached together by the skin of the forehead, which be had 
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recently received; and more lately, Mr. Moore, the Keeper of the 
Derby Mufieum, Bubmitted these horns to my examination, requesting 
my opinion on them. At his request I bring a short notice of them 
before the Society, in hones to obtain further information respecting 
them, and a specimen of the animal itself, should it prove to be a 
distinct species of the anomalous American Antelope. The horns arc 
most probably from America ; but this is not certain, as the special 
locality has not been recorded, nor the ])erson from whom they were 
obtained. 

The colour, substance, and texture of the hair on the skin of the 
forehead attached to the horns, exactly resembles that of the Cabrit or 
Prong-horn {Antilocapra American^ Cat. Mam. B.M. p. 117), 
and if it were not for the very peculiar fonn of these boms, I should 
have been inclined to have considered them as only the deformed 
horns of that animal; but both the bonis are alike and have the same 
peculiarities, which is not usual in malformations; under these cir¬ 
cumstances it appears better to regard them provisionally as belonging 
to a distinct species, to be established or erased from the list as further 
knowledge may decide. 

There can be no doubt of the position of the horns, as a part 
of the up[ier surface of the orbit is to be observed, with the remains 
of the eyelids and eyebrows at the base of the left horn. 



Fig. 1. Antilocapra Americana, Fig. 2. Antilocapra antefiejca. 


Antilocapra antkflkxa. 

The horns compressed, dark brown, rugose, rounded and curved 
and arched behind, compressed in front, becoming more so as they 
re^ the supra-medial frontal process. The apex subtrigonal, 
evidently compressed and angularly bent forwards rather above the 
compressed frontal process, with a deep furrow rather on the inner 
ride of the middle of the hinder upper part of the bend; the inner 
edge of the reenrved tip is rounded, tne outer compressed, rather 
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produced end ahwp-edged«the extreme tip ie roai^hah, t^>eriiig,«ith 
a urlute end. T)te^ are oonaiderably larger than the home of the 
usual Species^ 

III the Cahrit or Aniilooapra Americma, the horns are thioki 
roundeil on each edge and produced into a compressed submedial 
frontal process, which is gradually bent towards the inner side* The 
tips of the horns ore roimded, becomiag nearly cylindrical, and 
are gradually and regularly arched backwards and inwards with a 
bluntish extreme end. 

The hums of the genus are peculiar for being lined internally with 
a close velvety coat of short liair, directed toi^ards the tip of the 
cavity; and the whole outer surface of the horn appears to be formed 
of agglutinated hair, some separate hairs henig seen on the Surface. 

The peculiarity in the internal structure of the substance of the 
horns of this genus shows, like the branched external form, a simi¬ 
larity to the liorns of the Deer: the hairv horn being the analogue 
of the deciduous velvet of the Deer, and the permanent hairy coat of 
the Giraffe. The ring of hair round the base of the outer surface is 
to be observed equally developed in the horn from Lord Derby’s 
Collection and in that of the comniou Prangbuclc, 

March 27, 18*^)5.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Note on the Sixteen Species of Texan Birds* named 
byMr. Giratjd OF New York, in 1811. By PhiUpLutlky 
SCLATER, M.A. 

1. Icterus Audubonii, Giraud (no plate), is Psaroaolius mela* 
nocephahs, Wagl. Isis, 1829, p. TfiO. A good figure and interesting 
account of this fine species is given by Mr. Cassin in his new work 
on the birds of Califoniia, Texas, Oregon, &c. pt. 5, p. 137. pi. xxi. 

2. Muscicapa texensis, Giraud, pi. 1 . This seems very like 
El€Bn{a cayennerma (Linn.), (which is included by Mr. SwaiilBOU 
in his Synopsis of the Birds of Mexico,) though rather larger in sixe. 

3. Muscicapa Lawrenckii, Giraud, pi. 2. fig. 1. 

4. Muscicapa fulvifrons, Giraud, pi. 2. fig. 2. 

5. Sylvia I^alseii, Giraud, pi. 3. fig. 1. This and the two pre*- 
ceding species I do not recognise. 

6. Muscicapa Derhamii, Giraud, pi. 3. fig. 2, is Muscicapa vuU 
nerata, Wagl. Isis, 1831, p. 520 ; Setophaga vulnerata, Bp. Consp. 
p.313. 

7. Muscicapa Belli, Giraud, pi. 4. fig. 1 . This bird I believe 
to be Sylvia ehrysophrvs, Licht. in Mus. Berol.; Myiodioctes chrys» 
ophrySy Licht. Nomend. p. 32; Basilmterus chrysophrys, Bp. Consp. 

Descriptions of sixteen new species of North American birds, collected in 
Texas, 1S38, described in the ' Annals of the New York Lyceum of Nat. Hist*’ by 
Jacob P. Giraud, Jun.—New York, 1S41,1 vol. fol. 


Mr. f. Xh Sdacter &n new epeeke of 4^ 

f, 314. But Mr. Oirnud^s name has mauv years' preoedeuce) ahd it 
win therefore diotid os Baeileuterue Belli (Giraud). 

8 . Parus LBTJCOTI 8 , Giraud, pi. 4. fig. 2, is without doubt Selo- 
phaga ruhrut Sw. Phil. Mag. 1827, p. 368, and luis other {)rioT 
synonyms. 

9. PRINGHU 4 A TEXKN 8 IS, Giraud, pi, 5. fig, 1 , is Chrysomilns 
mexdcana (Sw.) ; Carduelis tnexfcana, Sw. Phil. Mag. 1H27, p. 135. 

10. PiPRA GALERiCLLATA, Giruiid, pi. 5. fig. 2=Eupkoma ele- 
ga7dia9ima (Bp.) ; Pipra ehgantisaima Bp. Pr. Z. S. 1837, p. 112, 
and has other synonyms. 

11. MusncAPA LKucoMTJS, Giraud, pi. 6 . fig. 1» is Setophaga 
picta, Sw. Zool. Ill. n. s. pi. 3. 

12. Mxjsctcapa Brastcri, Giiaud, pi. 6 . fig. 2, seems to be the 
same as Baaileuterua culieivorua. Bp. ('ousp. j). 313, Sylma cuhei- 
vora, Licht in Miis. Berol., which m that case must be called Baai- 
leuterua Braateri ((iiraud). 

13. Muscicapa RUUKiFRONS, Giraud, pi. 7. fig. 1. This very 
pretty bird is named in Bonaparte’s Consp. p. 312, Cm'dellina uinicta, 
Dubus, and a reference is given to that author’s ‘ Esquisses Orni- 
thologiqucs,* 1850, t. 25, which, unless I am much mistaken, is 
still unpublished. Be that as it may, Mr. Giraud’s name has many 
yeari' priority, and the bird will stand as Cardelhna ruhnfrona 
(Giraud). 

14. Sylvia olivacea, Giraud, pi. 7. fig. 2 , is Sylvia tamiata, Du¬ 
bus, Bull. Ac. Brux. xiv. part 2 . p. 104 ; Rev. Zool. 1848, p- 245. 
Mr. Giraud ’8 name has the priority. 

15. Certhia ALBiFRONS, Giraud, pi. 8 , is Salpincfea mexicanua. 
Bp, Consp, p. 224 ; Thryothorua mextcantia, Sw. Zool. Ill. n.s. pi. 11 , 

16. Alaoda minor, Giraud (no plate), is an Ofoeorya, probably 
the same as Waglcr’s Jlauda ckryaolcema^ Isis, 1831, p. 530; 
Ofoeorya chryaoltemUi Bp. Consp. p. 246. But there is much con¬ 
cision at present among the American, as among the Old-World 
species of this genus. 

I have thought it worth while to give the previous list of the 
Texan birds described by Mr. Giraud, and some remarks on their 
synonymy, as his book appears to be very little known on this side 
of the Atlantic. Tlie only copy I have seen is that in the Society's 
library, to which it was presented by the author. It will be observed 
that by for the greater portion of the species have been also noticed 

S European naturalists, though in some cases subsequently to Mr. 
iwnd's publication of them. 
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On k New Species or the Genus Todirostrum of Lesson. 

By Philip Lutlby Sclater, M.A. 

Todirostrum nigrickps. 

T. etipra fiavo-olivaceum ; alie caudaque nigria ; rectricibus et re* 
migibita primariia atncte^ aecondariia autem et alarum tectricibua 
latiua Jlavfscentf limbafis : pileo cum nucha et capitis laterihus 
nigria : aubtua fiavum; gutture et criaao albia : rostro pedi* 
buaque nigria* 

Long, tota 3*4, alsc 1*3, caudee 1*1. 

Hab, Santa Martha in Nov. Grenada. 

De Lafresnaye has given an account of the species of this peculiar 
South American genus of Tyrants in the * Revue Zoologiqiie ^ for 
1846, p. 360, Bonaparte in his "Con^ectus* has rather extended 
the list; but his 4th and 5th species from Dcsmarest seem rather 
doubtful, and the Muacicapa diopa of Teinminck is, I believe, quite 
incorrectly stated to be identical with Ilartlaub’s Todirostrum grana* 
denaCt and does not belong to this genus. There is also little doubt 
that Todua melanocephalust Spix, is the same as Todua cinereua, 
Linn., and the first and third species of the Conspectus are therefore 
coequal. The latest additions to this genus are :— 

1. 7\ ruficepa^ Kp. in these Proceedings, 1851, p. 1)2:slT. multi* 
color, Strickl. Cont. Orn. 1852, pi. 85. fig. 2.— {Todirostrum peeto* 
rale, Kp.of the same page does not differ (rom Hartlaub’s granadenae*) 

2. T, chryaocrotaphum, Strickl. Cont. Orn. 1850, p. 48. pi, 49. 

3- T atriaticolle, Lafr. Rev. et Mag. de Zool. 1853, p. 58. 

4. T,Jumifrona, Hartl. Journ. f. Om. 1853, p. 35; and 

5. T* rufilatum, Hartl. L c. 1855, p. 98. 

The present elegant species I cannot identify with any of those 
previously described. It is a typical Todirostrum, and majr be placed 
near T* cinereum, the type of the genus, from which it is easily 
distinguished by its pure black head, yellowish-olive back, and white 
throat. I obtained the only example of it I have yet seen from the 
MM. Verreaux, by whom it was received along with many other 
rare and valuable species from Santa Martha, on tlie north coast of 
New Grenada. 

Mr. Gould has specimens of the Todirostrum apk^erum, Lafr., 
from Chamicurros in North-cast Peru. This species, with its larwly- 
developed crest, quite reminds one of the Muaeivora regia (Gin.^ 

April 10, 1855.—Dr, Gray, F.R.S., Vice-President, hi the Chdr. 

Descriptions of Eight New Species of Birds from 
South America. 

By John Gould, Esq., F.R.S. etc. 

Before describing the following birds, aU of which are in my own 
collection, I would remark, that l have submitted them to the in¬ 
spection of Mr. P. L. Sclater, who has paid much attention to South 
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American birds, and who pronounces them new to science; 1 there¬ 
fore embrace the earliest opportunity of placmg them upon record. 

1. CAMrYLORHYNCHUS IIYPOBTICTUS, Gould. 

General hue of the upper surface brown, the feathers edged with 
greyish-brown, producing a somewhat spotted apnearance; from 
abore each eye, down the side of the neck, an obscure streak of 
buffy-white; uj)per tail-coverts dark brown, fringed with reddish- 
brown ; along the margins of the primaries a series of dark brown 
dots on a light brown ground; tail brown, with lighter edges dotted 
with dark brown like the primaries; under surface greyish-white, 
with a streak of light hrowu down the centre of each feather, small 
on the throat, gradually increasing on the abdomen, and assuming 
the form of bars on the flanks; under tail-eoverts buff, barred with 
dark brown; iridcs red , bill light horn-colour; feet olive-brown. 

Total length, S] inches; hill, 1 ; wing, .3^ ; tail, ; tarsi, 1. 

Hah, River Ucayali in Peru. 

Remark, —This species is very closely allied to C, scolopaeeusy 
Spix, but differs in ocing of a rather larger size, in having a some¬ 
what more curved bill, a more uniformly coloured back, and in the 
greater number and larger size of the brown markuigs of the under 
surface, which, moreover, extend on to the upper part of the ueck 
dud throat. 

2. CllAM/RZA NOBILIS, Gould. 

Head very dark brown suffused with rufous ; upper surface, wings 
and tail coverts rich reddish or saffron-brown; tail reddish-brown, 
crossed bj a broad black band near the end, and slightly tip|>ed with 
buffy-wlute on the centre feathers, and much more conspicuously 
on the lateral ones; lores fawn-colour; under surface white, the 
feathers of the breast broadly, and those of the centre of the abdo¬ 
men narrowly bordered on the sides with brownish-black; on the 
flanks the latter hue iucreases to such an extent as to leave only a 
lanceolate stripe of the white down the centre of each feather ; under 
tail-coverts buff, speckled with brown; above each eye a narrow 
streak of buff commencing a little in advance of the centre of the 
eye, and extending downwards as low as the nape; irides brown ; 
bill black ; feet radish-brown. 

Total length, 9^ inches; bill, ; wing, 41; tail, 2^ ; tarsi, IJ. 

Hah, Chamicurros, on the eastern side of Peru. 

Remark, —This is the largest and perhaps the finest species of the 
genus ; its legs and feet are very powerful, its bill thick and strong, 
Its very snort and rounded, its winM concave, and its plumage 
offers fhat silkiness to the touch whi^ is so characteristic of the 
members of the genus Chamaza, of which it forms in every sense a 
typical example. 

3. FoRMICARIUB NIGRIFRONS, Gould. 

Bim4 across the forehead black; crown, occiput and nape deep 
chestnut; upper surface and wings rich brown; central primaries 
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edged at the ba*e with yellowi«h*brown; ha«e of the iimer wch of 
the primaries and secon^ies ffoldeo^ showing conspicnOusljr on the 
under surface, but not perceptible on the upjjer; the outer covert at 
the shoulder with a streak of ochteous-yellow along the marrin of 
its outer web ; tail brown at the base, gradually deepening into black 
at the tii»; throat, neck and breast sooty-black ; abdomen and 
under tail-coverts fuliginous-brown, assuming an olive tint on the 
Hanks ; iridcs brown ; bill black ; feet dark brown. 

Total length, 7 inches; bill, wing, ; tail, 2^ ; tarsi, 1^. 

Ilafj. Charaienrros, on the eastern side of IVrn. 

Remar/t .—About the same size and neai 1) allied to F. Caj/rnnensu, 
but may be at once distinguished from that species by the bar of 
black on the forehead, 

4. FonMiCAKins erythroi^tfruk (xonld. 

Head, upper and under surface and the tail black , feathers of the 
shoulders and mantle fringed with grey, ghing it a scale-hkc ajipcar- 
ance; thos(‘ of the back fringed in a similar manner, but so nar¬ 
rowly as to be scarcely ajiparent ; tail-coverts black, edged with 
rusty-red ; extreme edge of tlie shoulder white ; wing-coverts black, 
tipped with dark rust-red, forming first a narrow bar of red, and 
then a broad one of black; primaries rnsty-red, largely tipped with 
black ; secondaries rusty-red at the base, then black and tipped with 
rusty-red, the extent of the red increasing as the heathers approach 
the body ; orbits naked and apparently red; bill black ; feet fleshy- 
brown. 

Total length, 6J inches ; bill, ^ ; wing, 3^ , tail, 2^ ; tarsi, f. 

IJab, Intenor of Demerara. 

Remark, —This is n very fine species. The specimen above de¬ 
scribed, wliich is the only one 1 have seen, is in my own collection. 

5. SCHISTOCHLAMYb SPECXTHGERA, Gould. 

Head, neck, breast, back, wings and tail black ; base of the third, 
fourth and succeeding primaries white, forming a small conspicuous 
patch in the centre of the wing; lower part of the back, rump and 

3 ier tail-coverts grey; under surface of the wing, abdomen and 
er tail-coverts white; flanks grey, with a few black feathers 
intersfiersed on the sides of the chest; irides red; bill, legs and 
feet greenish. 

Total length, fij inches , bill, J ; wing, 3 ; tail, 3 ; tarsi, -J. 

Hab, Kiver Ucayali in Peru. 

6. Thamnophilus Corvinus, Gould. 

The entire plumage deep black with the exception of the shoulders, 
on which is a broad mark of white ; bill black ; feet dark olive. 

Total lei^h, 7 inches; bill, 1^; wing, 3f ; tail, 24 ; tarsi, I 4 . 
Hab* River Ucayali in Peru, 

7. Thamnophilus mslancrub, Gould. 

Male«—Crown and sides of the head, crest, back, lesser wing- 
coverts and tail, black; the wing-coverts tipped with white; re- 
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mi^er of the wing bliickish^brown; throat and all the under atir^e 
white ; bill black, becoming lighter at the haHe; feet olive-brown. 

Total length, 8i inches; biff, U; wing, 3^; tail, 3^; tarsi, 1^. 

Female.-^Crown of the head, crest, upper surface of the body, 
wings and tail, chestnut; throat and chest white, passing into the 
mingled grey and sandy-red of the flanks; feathers clothing the 
thighs rusty-red tipped with white; bill blackish-hrowu ; feet olive- 
brown. 

Ilab. River Ucayali in Pern; I have also received examples from 
Bogota. I must remark, however, that the specimens from the latter 
locality are somewhat smaller than those from Peru. 

8. Thamnophiuts hyi'krythrus, Gould. 

Crown mid sides of llio head, all the upper surface and tail, slaty- 
black ; wings browniMh-hlack, with a spot of white at the tip of each 
of the coverts, forming three scanicircular rows across tlie wing, 
cbm, breast and abdomen rich dark chestnut-red, gradually blend¬ 
ing on the flanks and vent into the dark hue of the upper surface; 
bill black ; feet olive-brown. 

Total length, 7 inclics; bill, 1 ; wing, 3^^; tail, ; tarsi, 1. 

//«<&. Chamicurros in Peru. 

Jiemark ,—1 believe the above to be the description of a female. 

Notes on the Habits or some Inpian Birds. 

By Lieut. Buroess. Part IX. 

Genus Ardea. 

Subgenus Egretta (Swainson). 

Ardea Caboga. Cattle Heron. 

This active little Heron is abundant in the Deccan, and, as its 
name implies, is a constant attendant on cattle, running about amongst 
them, and picking off tlie flies that settle on them. I give the fol¬ 
lowing from my note-book on their habits:—Towards the end of 
November I observed a number of the common small AVhite Heron 
feeding near some cattle, and the same day twenty or thirty others, 
and there were probably more feeding in* fields of the toor plant; 
they appeared to be picking up food from the ground, and were in 
constant motion, frequently talving short flights from one part of 
the field to the other. I observed the same birds next morning 
sitting on a banian tree within the walls of a village; they quite 
whitened the top of the tree with their numbers. 

I St May, 1848.—Observed that the small White Heron has at 
this season of the year the fawn-coloured neck, and also that the 
long feathers falling over tlic breast arc fawn-coloured. 

••12th May.—Saw numbers of the small White Heron feeding 
amongst the sheep and along the grass plain at Khoonthephi. 

•• 18th M^.—Observed a flock of fifty-nine small MTute Herons 
iu a {>loughed field picking up the worms and insects brought out by 
last uighPs heavy rain; several of them were without the fawn-colour 
on the neoki head and breast.’* 
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“ 8th May, 1849.—Saw five or six of the small White Heron find¬ 
ing amongst cattle. They keep close to the animals whilst feeding, 
and 1 saw one evidently picking the flies off a bullock ; all these had 
more or less of the bun-colour on the neck. It is extremely amusing 
to observe these birds chasing flies, their long neck stretched out as 
they follow every turn and twist of the fly, which is seized imme¬ 
diately it has settled.” 

The Cattle Heron breeds during the month of April, building in 
tall trees. The nest is composed of sticks, and contains four eggs of 
a pale greenish-blue colour, ly^^y in. in length by Ij^^-in. in width. 
I obtained eleven eggs from one tree on which there were twenty 
nests. I do not know if it has been satisfactorily determined whe¬ 
ther both sexes assume the buff head and neck during the breeding 
season. 

Subgenus Nycticorax. 

Ardea Nycticorax. Night Heron. 

Is a tolerably common bird in the Upper Deccan, but from its 
habit of roosting during the day in thick lofty trees, which it leaves 
for the streams after dusk, is not often observed. Its harsh grating 
cry is heard in the early dawn as it returns to its hiding-places. I 
made several attempts to obtain its nest and eggs, but without suc¬ 
cess, neither could 1 learn its time of breeding; however, I shot 
a young bird on 3rd December, with some down remaining on its 
head, which circumstance leads me to believe that they do not breed 
at the same time as others of the Heron tribe. Dr. Jerdon s^s, 
*<it breeds on palm and other trees, many nests together.” The 
Night Heron of England, identical I believe with that of India, 
“builds in trees,” says Mr. Yarrell, “and lays four pale greenish- 
blue eggs, rather more than 2 in. in length by 1| in. in breadth.” 

Genus Platalka. 

Platalea lexjcorodia. White Spoonbill. 

I have seen flocks of these birds on the river Godavery, and occa¬ 
sionally on the smaller streams. They breed during the month of 
April, building in tall trees on the border of a stream. 1 
a note on the subject:—“18th April, 1848. Found the V^ite 
Spoonbill breeding m a peepul tree beside a stream. The nest was 
not, like those of the species of Tantalus and Ibis, built on the top 
of the tree, but on the outside branches, about two-thirds from 
the ground; it was composed of sticks, and appeared small for so 
large a bird. It contained four eggs of a white colour, spotted with 
pole red, of much the some size as those of the Tantalus leucocth 
pkalus.** The egg is 2^ in, in length, bv rather more than 1A in. 
in breadth. The gizzard of the male bird, which I shot rising from 
the nest whence the eggs were taken, was of a strong and rough tex¬ 
ture, much like that of a fowl; it contained some bright yellow sub¬ 
stance, a few small stones, a seed, and a few small narticles of grass. 
Although the Spoonbill does not build its nest in the same situation 
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as the Tantalus or //>m, I quite agree with Dr. Jerdon that the 
Spooubill ahowN more affinity to the Ibis than to the Herons, from 
the size and colouring of its eggs ; and I believe tliat the more the 
study of oology is taken up, the more clearly will it be shown that birds 
may be nearly as well classed by the number and colour of their 
eggs and their mode of nidifieation, as by their external form and 
internal organization. The egg is white, with a belt of light red 
spots at the larger end. 

Genus Ciconia (Briss.). 

CiCONIA LEUCOCIEPHALA (Jerdoil). WuiTK-NECKKO StORK 

I have but seldom met with this handsomely-marked bird, but I 
was fortunate enough to find it in its breeding haunts, and to secure 
its eggs. On the 7th March ISoO, I found a pair of these Storks 
bret‘ding in rather a low ]K*epul tree; the nest was composed of 
sticks, and contained four while eggs, nearly 2,®^ in. in length, 
by nearly l^ in. in breadth. On the same tree a Black Vulture 
{VuHur ponticcri(mns) had also built its nest, containing one egg. 
In Febniary I found young birds ; when hatched, the beak and bare 
skin of the face are of a dull greenish-black, hides brown ; the body 
is covered with light brownish fawn-coloured down, legs and feet 
dull brownish-orange. On one tree were two nests, each containing 
two young. The nests were composed of sticks, and built near the 
top of the tree, a tall Indian fig, the stem of which was partly within 
the walls of a village. These birds, 1 was informed, breed in the 
same tree every year. 


Genus Tantalus (L.). 

Tantalus lkucocephalus. Pelican Inis. 

The Pelican Ibis, as it is called by Dr. Jerdon, is a common bird 
in the Deccan, frequenting rivers and tanks, and feeding, I believe, 
chiefly on fish, its large size renders it remarkable, particularly 
during the breeding season, when the back and scapulars attain 
their particularly ricli rosy tint. These birds are social, feeding in 
flocks. I was told by the natives of a village close to a tank fre¬ 
quented by them, and close to one of their breeding places, that 
when they fish in the tank they walk in the shallow water in line, 
driving the fish before them. In another village, about ten miles 
from the Godavery River, where there are a great number of large 
banian trees both outside and inside the walls, I found a commu¬ 
nity of these birds, which hod built their nests on them, probably 
to the number of fifty. Tlie trees inside the walls were as thickly 
covered ivith nests as those outside, and the birds, which appeared 
domle and tame, did not mind the noise of the people passing^ beneath 
them. At the time that I visited the village, the young birds were 
aU well fledged, and most of them able to fly. The village people 
infomed me that the old birds move off to the river in the very 
early dawn, and having caught a sufficient supply for their young, 
Aim. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Ser, 2. Vol. xvii. 28 
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return about eight or nine o'clock. A second expedition is made 
during the afternoon. Some idea of the quantity of fish caught by 
these birds may be gathered from what the people told me, that 
quantities of fine fish were dropped by the old birds when feeding 
their young, and were eaten by them. A young bird of this spe¬ 
cies which I shot in Sciude, disgorged a large quantity of small 
eels. This Ibis breeds during the month of February. The nest 
is composed of small sticks, and is placed at the top of the trees. 
If there are many on the same tree, they are placed pretty close 
together. They lay three or four eggs, of a dull opake white, 
nearly 2^'5i in. in length, by rather more than in. in width. 
The young birds are able to fly by the month of May. I kept a 
young bird which had dropped from the nest and broken its wing in 
my garden for three or four mouths. It was most gentle and quiet, 
occasionally only 8nnf)[)ing its strong beak at any person it did nol 
like. In a sliort time it recognized the person who fed it, and when¬ 
ever he made his appearance it would walk towards him, uttering a 
piteous cry, flapping its long wings and bowing its head towards 
him. It was a most ludicrous sight, which many came to see. It 
was fed on fresh fish, and would not touch any tliat were at all 
tainted. Another young bird which I also ke})t, would devour the 
bodies of birds brought m for stuffing, and did not appear at all par¬ 
ticular as to the quality of its food. The stomach of an old bird 
contained a grassy substance, the remains of fish, and what appeared 
to be the claw of a small crab. 1 give a description of a young bird 
taken on 20th April. The beak dark lead-brown, darkest at the 
base, which is very thick ; the skin on the face and forehead the 
same blackish lead-colour; the feathers on the head brownish-grey ; 
the feathers on the neck of an ashy-brown, mixed with down. 
Shoulders ashy, with light brown edges ; scapulars much the same, 
with much lighter ash edges ; the centres of the feathers darkest in 
colour; lesser wing-coverts brownish-black, with an ashy tinge and 
light ashy edges; larger coverts dark greyish-black; outer webs 
tipped with whitish ash-colotir, aud inner webs tinged with the same 
colour on the edges. Tertials much the same colour as the greater 
coverts, hut tinged with rose-colour. Primaries and secondaries 
black, with green reflections; back beautiful pale rose-colour; upper 
tail-coverts dusky wey j tail-feathers twelve, black, with bright green 
reflections. The breast, belly and sides covered with beautuul white 
down, interspersed on the breast with some dark ash-grey feathers, 
and on the sides with white, tinged with delicate rose-colour; the 
whole of the back is also covered with beautifiil down* This bird 
was evidently a nestling, the first feathers having scarcely grown 
enough to cover the body. 

Qenus Ibis. 

IjSis FAPruLOSA (Temm.), Warty-hkadeu Ibis. 

This Ibis is more common than the Black^headed, and is fond of 
open places, as well as the sandy shores of the larger streams and 
rtvers. They are seen in floche m the open oountiy, pickii^ up in- 
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«eots; the stomach of one which 1 shot contained nothing but the 
heads, legs, and wing-cnscs of locusts; that of a second was f\ill of 
large grasshoppers, and a lizard ; that of a third was filled with the 
chrysalides ? of butterflies. At the approach of evening the Warty 
Ibis retires to thick trees to roost, uttering its loud and discordant 
cry. It breeds during the months of Februnry, March, April, May 
and June, laying as many as three, and probably four eggs, of a pale 
bluish-white, slightly streaked and spotted with pale brown, in. 
in length, by nearly 1 in. in width. I found the nest of this Ibis 
built on the top of a pcepul tree* (a species of Banian), and containing 
three young birds, in the month of March. 

April 24, 185,*.—John Gould, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

()v 80MK NKW OR LITTLK KNOWN SpECIES OF BtRDS IN THE 

Derby Museum at Liverpool. 

By Philip Lutley Sclater, M.A. 

The zoological collection of the late Earl of Derby, now at Liver¬ 
pool, contains one of the largest and finest series of birds at present 
m existence, many of the examples being valuable not only for their 
rarity, but also as types of species described long ago by Latham in 
his ‘ General History^ and other works, and which are hardly to be 
recognized without examination of the original specimens. ^ 

Mr. Thomas Moore, the present (^irator, is busily engaged in 
arranging this mass of materials, and affords every facility to those 
who are anxious to inspect any of the objects committed to his care. 
Among the birds I have had an opportunity of examining there 
during a recent short visit are the following, which I venture to 
characterize ns new. 

1. CONIROSTRUM FKRRUGINEIVENTRE, Sclatcr. 

C, ecerulescenti^chistaceum, pileo et alts caudaque intus nigri^- 
emtibus : superciliis latis et elongatis albis: suhtus intense 
ferrugineum aut ferrugmeo^rufum. 

Long, tota 4*9, alee 2*75, candee 2*0. 

Huh. in Bolivia. 

This is a typical Conirostrum, and quite distinct, I think, from 
any species hitherto described. The members of this genus with 
which 1 am at present acquainted are— 

1. Conirostrum cinereum (Lafr. and d’Orb.); D’Orb. Voy. 
Ois. pi. 59. fig. 1. From Tacna in Peru and Sicasica in Bolivia. 

2. CoNiRoaTRUM RUFUM, Lafr. Mag. de Zool. 1843. Dacnis 
rtfo^'dnerea, Bp. Atti 6** Riun, Sc. It. 1845, p. 404, et Consp. 
p. 401. From Bogota. 

3. Conirostrum sitticolor, Lafr. Rev. Zool. 1840, p. 102. 
C* UedoTj Less.; Gray’s Gen. pi.34. From Bogota. 

4. OoNiRoaTRUM ALBIFRONS, Lafr. R.Z. 1842, p. 301; Mag. 
de Zool. 1843, Ois. t. 35 (from which, I believe, C. atrocyaneum^ 

28* 
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Lafr, R. Z. 1848, p. 9, and C, carulei/rotM, Lafr. R. Z. 1842, p*302, 
only differ in age or sex). From Bogota. 

boniroitrum Buperciliosum of Hartlaub, R. Z. 1844, p. 215, and 
Bp. Consp. p. 402. sp. 5, is n true Sybncola of Swainson, the same 
as Parula mexicana^ Bp. Consp. p. 310, and has of course nothing 
to do with these birds. 

The only other species tlmt have been referred to this genus, as 
far as I am aware, are ComroHrum ornatvmy Townshend, Ann. Lyc. 
New York, 1851, p. 112, pi. 5. fig. 1, from Texas (the same ns 
^githaluH flavicepB of Sundeval, according to Dr. Hartlaub), and the 
C. fuscum and colombiantm of Lesson, Descr. d. Mamm. et Ois. 
pp. 273 and 274, none of which 1 have as yet recognized. 

2. Synallaxis erv'throthohax, Sclater. 

S, olivaceo-HnctuSy capite obscuriore: gutfvre nigro- 

cinereo: aha extua, niai parte ajneah, tectricibua aabalartbua 
et vitta lata pectorali rufo-caalaneia: ventre medio cineraa- 
cente^ lateribm brvnneacenti-ohvaceia : cauda brunnea : roatro 
nigro: pedihua hrunneia. 

Long, tota 5*3, alee 2*3, caudee 2*5. 

Hab, in America Centrali; (/oban et Honduras. 

Of this Synallaxiat which seems different from all other members 
of the genus that 1 am acquainted with, there is a specimen in the 
Derby Museum procured at Coban by Delattre m 1843. The 
British Museum contains an example from Honduras, and I have a 
single skin in iny own collection purchased in Paris, which 1 believe 
to be from the same locality. The 4M‘currcnce of species of this 
group north of tlie Isthmus of Panama seems hitherto unnoticed, 
except by the Prmce Charles Bonaparte, in a list of a Guatimala 
collection of birds in tlie Proc. Zool. Soc. for 1837, p. 118, in which 
he includes the Sgnal/axia cineraacena of Temmiiick (PI. Col. 227. 
fig. 3). But the characters there given do not at all agree with 
Temminck’s bird, and would seem more applicable to the present 
species. Besides, the true Sgnallaxia cineraacena is said to be from 
Brazil, and is not likely to occur also in Guatimala. 

In my specimen of the present species the throat is slightly speckled 
with whitish. 

3. RAMPHOCifiNTTS CINEREIVIGNTRIS, Sclster. 

R, oUvaceo-hrtfnneua; capitia lateribua rujia, ^atio poatoeulari 
nigro : alia extna hrumieacentibva: gutture albo, nigro^dneraa* 
eente atriato : abdomine cineraacente, medialiter alheacentiora^ 
lateraliter autem olivaacentiore: cauda nigrioanti-fuaea : roatri 
mandibula auperiore nigreacentCy hiyua autem apiee et mandi* 
bula inferiore albidia. 

Long, tota 4*0, alae 2*0, caudee 1*3. 

Hah, in rep. Novee Grenadee, Pasto. 

A third spedes of this peculiar genus, beautiMly intermediate in 
colouring as in locality between the RamphoetBnua melanurua of 
Braiil and the rufiventria of Central America. When I say a third 
species, I am perhaps doing an iryustice to M. Lesson, who has 
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already described a third and a fourth. But I have never seen the 
Bamphoceeni trinifatis* and arul indeed they are hardly 

likely to be recognized again from such meagre descriptions. 

The Rampkoctenus cinereiventris, of which there is only one 
example in the Derby Museum, was procured at Pasto, in the 
mountaius of New Grenada, by the indefatigable Delattre. It is a 
rather shorter*billed bird tliau the other two to which I have com¬ 
pared it. Like H, rufveiitris^ it has the sides of the head rufous, 
but differs in showing a well-marked {>ostocular 8j)ot. It is also 
striated on the throat like that species, but has no tinge of rufous on 
the abdomen, winch is darkish cinereous. The tail of the specimen, 
I regret to say, is not quite perfect, hut there is no appearance of the 
white markings which are the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Guatimalan bird. 

The Derby Museum contains examples of R. ruJiveiUns from 
Coban and Panama, and also specimens of R, melanurus. The latter 
species appears to extend from the Amazon, whore Mr. Wallace 
collected specimens in the neighbourhood of Para, to South Brazil, 
where Prince Maximilian of Neuwied notices its occurrence under 
the name of Troglodytes gladiatory Beit. iii. p. 751. 

4. Cyphorinus ALBiGULARiH, Sclatcr. 

C. intense rufo-hrunneus : alis ejctvs obsolete nigrofasciolatis ; 
cauda nigra, brunneo fasciata: capitis latenbus nigris; supers 
ciliis posiicis et gutture toto pure albis : abdomine crissoque 
nigris, fasciis minutis albidls transvittatis: rostro nigro^ tomiis 
pallidis: pedibus nigris. 

Long, tota 6*75, alee 2*7, caudee 2*1. 

Hub, in Isthmo Panama. 

This fine large typical Cgphormus, distinguishable by its pure white 
throat and dark closely-banded under plumage, is also due to the 
researches of M. Delattre, by whom it was brought fVom the Isthmus 
of Panama. The only species I can find which resembles it in some 
degree is Cypkorinus leucostictus,(^s}y. Orn. Notiz. inWiegm. Archive 
1844, p. 206; Schomb. Reise, iii. p. 673. sp. 37, from Mexico and 
Guiana; but that would appear to be a much smaller bird, and has 
the under parts from the chin to the belly white, with the sides 
and crissum reddish-brown. 

Among the rare types in the Derby Museum is Mr. Eyton’s 
Bmdrexetastes eapitoides (Cont. Orn. 1851, p. 76), This does not 
seem to me different from M. de Lafresuaye’s JJendrocolaptes tern- 
wincki (Rev, et Mag. de Zool. 1851, p. 154, pi. 4), named about 
the same time, but I think the latter term has a slight precedence 
in point of date, and the bird will therefore stand as Dendrexetasies 
iemmincki, if thought worthy of continuing to rank as a separate 
genus. The Derby Museum specimen is, to judge by its make, de- 
ddedly a Cayenne skin. The Dendrocolaptes temmincki in the Ley- 
dan Museum is said to be from Bogota. 

^ ietspn, Rev. Zf>ol. 1839, p. A2, R,jiiko rtrfo: dorso $t alts l/runnso-rqfls t 
eorpors nhso, Utsribut griteis, 

t Traits d'Om. p. 377. f'ert-olivdlre en detsut, Jawte en dmous t 
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’ Upon examining Dr. Kaup’s Pwru frMeri, of the Proc* Zool. 8oc. 
1B51, p. 47, I found it the same as Tityra afhitorquea, Du Bus, 
Bull. Ac. Brux. 1847, xir. pt. 2. p. 104 ; and his PmrU paring, 
ih, p. 48, seems to me very closely allied to, if not identical with, 
PuLchyramphua atricapillua (Gm.), PI. Eul, 0H7. fig. 1. 

I can also confirm what Dr. Hartlanb has said in Wiegmann’s 
Archiv, 1854, that Todiroatmm pectorafe, Kp., of the same paper 
is T. granadenae^ Hartl., T. ruficepa, Kp. = T. wntticolor, Strickl., 
and Setophaga JlammeUf Kp. = S. intemtedta, Hartl. R. Z. 1853, 
p. 5. Butin the two latter coses Dr. Kaup’s names were first given, 
though from the long delay in publishing the Proceedings the others 
were first published. 

When criticising other writers, it is proper also to mention my own 
mistakes ; and I take this opportunity therefore of stating, that my 
T^nioptera atnaticolUa of the Proc. Zool. Soc. 1851, p. 193 (of which 
the Derby Museum contains examples), has been long ago named 
and figured in D’Orbigny’s Voyage as Tyrannua nifiventrtay p. 312. 
pi. 32. fig. 2. 


LINNi*:AN SOCIETY. 

March 4, 185(5.—The President in the Chair. 

The following papers were read:— 

1. “ Note on some Larvee voided by Children,’’ by Mr. E. New¬ 
man. 

2. “ Notice on the occurrence of Sepia hiaeriaJia in Cornwall,” by 
J. Couch, Esq. 

3. “A Memoir on the Development of the Ovule of Santalum 
album, with some Remarks on the Phsenomeua of Impregnation in 
Plants generally,” by Prof, Henfrey. 

The observations detailed in this memoir were undertaken with the 
object of confirming Mr. Henfrey’s views on this subject, as detailed in 
the 21 St volume of the Society’s Transactions, which views coincide 
generally with those of Amici, Von Mohl, Muller, Hoftneisteri apd 
Tulasne, and are in opposition to those of Schleiden and Schacht. Even 
among the disciples of Amici, however, a certain degree of discrepanev 
exists in regard to the origin of the germinal vesicle, as to whetner k 
exists before, or is formed after fecundation. Hofmeister says before* 
Tulasne states tliat he never could find it anterior to the fertilization; 
though, he adds, ^Hhis delicate question no longer (1849) possesses 
all the interest which was accorded to it by MM. Mirbel and Bron- 
gniart, and more recently by Mr. Henfrey, It is true the existence 
of the embryonary vesicle at a period anterior to the arrival of the 
pollen-tube would, if placed beyond doubt, prove invincibly that this 
vesicle could not owe its origin to the latter organ; even now that 
the error of the poUinists is no longer uncertain, the question seems 
worthy of attention, especially on account of the theoretical conse- 
ouences involved.” Confidently as Tulasne expressed himself as to 
itub origb of the germinal vesiole independently of the ^x of the 
pollen-tube, this very point is most warmly contested by I3<^u[mht« 
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Notwithstatiding a tolerably positive opinion, derived from a number 
of cases in which the end of the pollen-tube and the germinal vesicle 
were seen together, but distinct, in one preparation, the objects are 
so delicate, and the causes producing obscurity so difhcult to guard 
against, that Mr. Hciifrey cannot but think the demonstration of the 
pre-existence of the germinal vesicle in the cmbryo-sac must be 
considered the most important fact that can be brought forward in 
opposition to the views of Schlciden. As remarked by Tulasne, it 
has great philosophical importance in reference to the speculations 
as to the source of the vitality of the new being; and it is no less 
important for the estahlishmeiit of the relations of tlie processes of 
eiubryogeny in the \arIous classes of plants, and of the analogy which 
these present to piuenoinena attending the reproduction of animal*^. 
The details of Mr. llenfrey’s researches were given witli great exact¬ 
ness, and were illustrated by many excellent sketches. The memoir 
was chiefly occupied in describing the cour8(‘ of de\elopmc‘nt of the 
ovule of one plant, in which the complete series of observations have 
been rcpcat(*d many times. Other fragmentary corroborative re¬ 
searches being set aside, the facts detailed, though not now brought 
forward for the first time, were offered as supplementary, partly con¬ 
firmatory, partly emendatory, of the memoirs on the same subject by 
the late Mr. (TritHth. “ The investigation itseUV’ Mr. ITcnfrey re¬ 
marked, '*had derived a melancholy interest from the materials 
having been furnished by the late lamented Dr. Stocks.** 

After describing many of his niicroscopic examinations, Mr. Heu- 
frey continues, 1 have directed my utmost efforts to the accurate 
observation of the ends of the embryo-sacs with the pollen-tubes 
adherent. They are tolerably easily extracted with needles under a 
low doublet. I have examined at least five-and-twenty, and have 

applied every means to make the structures clear.The end of 

the pollen-tube adheres so firmly to the end of the embryo-sac, that it 
cannot be tom away in a really fertilized ovule. My decided opinion 
is that Griffith was in error in stating that the pollen penetrates into 
the embryo-sac ; I believe that it oidy a|)]plie8 itself firmly against it, 
over the point where the line of division exists between the two coagula 
lying in tne apex of the embryo-sac. But I incline to believe that 
a phflonomenon analogous to corrugation takes place. Moreover, very 
soon after the pollen-tube becomes adherent, the pre-existing proto¬ 
plasmic globule acquires a proper coat of cell-membrane, becomes 
a real cell, the germinal vesicle from which the suspensor is developed. 
I think the contents of the pollen-tube, after it becomes adherent to 
the summit of the embryo-sac, pass into the latter, reach the germ- 

globule, and determine its conversion into a cell.The facts 

relating to the germination of the Fucaceae and Confervm described 
by Thuret and Cohn, together with those brought forward in this 
paper, tend to prove that the process of impregnation in plants eou- 
nists in the absolute admixture of the protoplasmic substance of two 
cells {'mate* and ‘female*), of which the female (or germinal) 
aubitance or bo^ always pre-exists in the form of a nucleus, or *pro- 
t^huitj* while tine male (or spermatic) substance exists in the form 
ot a granulose fluid. In the flowering plants the spermatic fluid is 
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conveyed directly into the embryo-sac by the channel of the pollen- 
tube ; a similar process appears to exist in the conjugation of some 
of the lower Algae; in other cases the spermatic fluid is conveyed 
from organs situated at a distance from the parent-cell of the germinal 
vesicle by the agency of the locomotive structures (spermatozoids) 
developed in the spermatic cells, bathed in and discharged with their 
contents, and themselves composed of the nitrogenous protoplasmic 
matter of cell-contents," A series of thirty-six clever microscopic 
figures was given in illustration ol‘ the memoir. 

(JEOJLOOICAL SOCIETY. 

February 20, 181)6. —D. Sharpe, Esq,, President, in the ("hair. 

*' On the Affinities of the great extinct Bird {Gaslornis parisi- 
ensis, H<5bert) from the lower Eocene near Paris.*' By Prof. Owen, 
F.R.S.. F.G.S. 

Prof. Owen communicated the results of his comparisons of the 
fossil tibia of the Gaslornis parisiensis^ U<5hert,—a large bird from 
the lower Eocene deposits at Meudon near Paris—with the tibiae of 
known recent and fossil birds. 

The tibia of the Gaslornis i)re8ents the same median position of 
the supra-tendinal bridge as in the Albatross and the lamcllirostral 
web-footed birds ; but, as the same position of the bridge occurs in 
the Nolornist the GalUnule, the Haven, and some accipitrinc birds, 
that character is not conclusive of the affinities of the Gasiornie to 
the Palmipeds; and it is further invalidated by a difference in the 
aspect of the plane of the lower outlet of the bridge. In the Alba¬ 
tross (Diomedeca) and the LaraeUirostres, the foramen or outlet looks 
directly forwards; its plane is vertical. In the oblique aspect of 
that outlet, the Gaslornis more resembles the large Waders {Grallce) 
and the Dinornis tribe. Amongst the Gallinacea, the Turkey {Me- 
leagris) nearly resembles the Gaslornis in the position of the bridge; 
and more nearly resembles it than does the Albatross or the Swan in 
the low tuberosity external to the bridge above the base of the outer 
condyle, as well as in the shallow groove dividing that tuberosity 
from the bridge. The depression on the fore-part of the tibia above 
the distal condyles, if natural to the Gastornis, is a structure not 
precisely repeated in any of the Grallm. In the Ciconia Argala the 
anterior interspace of the condyles forms a cavity, bounded above by 
the tubercle and ridge developed from the bridge, and by the oblique 
converging upper borders of the condyles below, 'The canal of the 
bridge opens below into the concavity. In the Grus Antigone the 
lower border of the outlet of the bridge defines, with a tub^de ex¬ 
ternal to it, the shallow eupracondyloid cavity; but there is no 
definite fossa, like that in the Gaslornis, 

In the NotorniSp the breadth of the lower end of the tibia a little 
exceeds the depth or fore-and-aft diameter of the condyles. The 
supra-tendinal bridge is of moderate breadth, is transverse, and median 
in position; its lower outlet looks forward just above the wide and 
sbailow intercondyJoid space. The extinct Aplornis chiefly differs 
from the Nolornis in the less median position of the bridge, and in 
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the more shallow canal leading to it. In the Dinomis, the breadth 
and depth of the condyles are equal; the outer condyle is the broad- 
est» the inner one is the most prominent; their articular surfaces 
are so continuous as to leave no space answering to the intercondy* 
loid space in the Aptornis, Notornis, &c. The bridge is situated 
nearer the inner side of the bone, is subtransverse. rather narrow, 
with a widely ellij)tieal lower outlet opening above the inner condyle. 

The Gastornis was a bird of the size of the Ostrich, but with more 
bulky proportions, and in that re»})ect more resembling the Dinornis : 
it appears to have had nearer aiHnilies with the wading order, and 
therein, perhaj)8, to the RaUid<e \ but the modifications of its tibia 
indicate a genus of birds distinct from all previously known genera. 

“ Description of some Mammalian Fossils from the Red Crag of 
Suffolk.’* By Prof. Owen, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

The fossils described in this paper were referred by the author to the 
following genera and species :— Rhinoceros^ a species nearly allied to, 
if not identical with, Rh. Schleiermacheri, Kaup; from crag-pits at 
Wolverston, Sutton, and Felixstow, Suffolk, Tapirusprisons, Kaup; 
from Sutton. Sus palaochaTus, K iup; from Sutton. Sus aniiquns, 
Kaup; from Ramsholt, Suffolk. Equus \ two species, one appa¬ 
rently Eq. plickiens, Owen; from Bawdscy, Suffolk. Cervus dicra- 
nocerus, Kaup; from Ipswich and Sutton. Cervus fnegaceros, from 
Felixstow. Ursus, sj). iadet., less than Ur, spelteus, Canis, appa¬ 
rently C. Lupus, Felijr pardoides, Owen ; from Newbourn, Suffolk. 
Mastodon longirosiris, Kaup; from mutton, Felixstow, and Ipswich, 
Ziphius longirostris, Cuv. {Dioplodon Becanii, Gervais); Hoplocetus 
crassidens, Gervais; Balanodon ajfinis, BaL definita, Bal, gibbosa, 
Bal, emarginata, Owen; and remains of species of Delphinus, of the 
size of the Grampus. 

The conclusion which the author deduced from the large propor¬ 
tion of mioccne forms of mammalia, and the very great numerical 
superiority of individual fossil specimens from the Red Crag refer¬ 
able to miocene species, and from the admixture of these fossils with 
a few eocene and pleistocene species, was that the Red Crag was the 
d^ris of former tertiary strata of different periods, and, in a great 
proportion, of the miocene period. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The British Museum—its Catalogues and accessions in Zoology, 

It is with great pleasure,'’ said the Prince Charles Bonaparte, in 
presenting the Academy of Sciences of Paris with a copy of Dr. Gray’s 
recent * Catalogue of tne Tortoises,* *Gt is with great pleasure that I 
lay before you this new Work on the Chelouian Reptiles, because it 
is a true model of wlmt the catalogues of great museums ought to be, 
taking the science at its standing point, and furnishing figures of new 
oy douhtflil species and of suen as have been ill represented. In 
one word, it is a work worthy of its author, of the national establish* 
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m6nt in which he presides over the Zoological Department, and, 
above all, of the Administrators or ‘ Trustees ^ under whose charge 
it is. These enlightened statesmen, raised above low intrigues and 
personal considerations, although imbued with a spirit of order and 
strict economj^, know how to avoid parsiinonj^ when the advancement 
of science is in question. Of this, the publication of this fine book 
by order of these ‘ Trustees ’ is n fresli proof, and the thanks of the 
scientific world are duo to them for it.” 

If there be any class of men to whom the old proverb, that ** a 
prophet is without honour in his own country,” may be more especially 
yjplied, it is undoubtedly to our British zoologists; for while plain 
Brown, Jones, and llobinson may bawl themselves hoarse without 
finding a hearer, the moment Professor Schafskopf or Herr von 
Windbeutel makes his ajipearance he is greeted with unanimous 
applause; every opinion he jmts forw’nrd is treasured up as so much 
gospel; and altliough here and there a thorough John Bull may be 
found to stand up for the merits of his countrymen, most of us arc 
as little inclined to abate one jot of our exclusive faith in foreign 
scientific literature, as was mine ‘ host of the Garter * to suspect the 
honesty of his German customers. Under these circumstances it is 
very gratifying to find that the continental savans themselves by no 
means treat the labours of our British zoologists with contempt, and 
we have thought it worth while to cjuote the above passage from 
Prince Charles Bonaparte’s oration, as it serves to show the estimation 
in which one of a long series of works, but little known to many of 
our readers, is held by one who is certainly no mean authority in 
such matters. 

The books here referred to are the Catalogues of the Zoological 
Collections in the British Museum, which have now been appearing 
in constantly inert'asing numbers for a period of twelve or thirteen 
years. The value of their contents has also partaken of this progress; 
for instead of the ‘‘ Lists,” containing merely the names of the species 
existing iu the national collection, with a few of the most important 
synonyms, which constituted the earlier volumes, those recently 
published generally include all the described species of the group on 
which they treat, accompanied by a full synonymy and descriptions 
of the new species; whilst in many cases the characters of aii the 
species, and those of the genera and other groups are ^veu. This 
applies especially to the Catalogues prepared by Dr. Gray himsdf, 
which embrace a portion of the Mammalia (the Cetaeea, Pinnij^edin^ 
and Rumimntia), the whole of the Reptiles with the exception of 
the Colubrine Snakes, and the Cartilaginous Fishes j but some of Mr. 
Walker’s and Mr. Smith’s recent Entomological Catalogues present 
the same feature. Many of them also are accompanied by plates 
illustrative of the characters of the new genera, or, as in Dr. Gray’s 
Catalogues of Mammalia, of all the genera; and it is v^ith a view to 
the more effective illustration of the subjects that these books have 
lately cast off the form of unpretending duodecimos, in which they 
originally appeared, and come out boldly as quartos. Such is the 
^Catdiogue of Chekmian Reptiles* referred to by Prince Bonaparte 
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in the abov^ extract^ whicl) is illustrated by some admirable plates of 
Tortoises by Mr.G.H.Ford; and such is also the excellent Catalogue 
of the PapilionidiB wot long since brought out by Mr. G. H. Gray, 
which contains coloured figures of the new species described. We 
must therefore echo His Imperial Highness’s expression of thankful¬ 
ness to the Trustees for placing within our reach, at a moderate price, 
such a mass of valuable zoological literature. 

In connexion with this subject we may also call attention to the 
vast additions which have been made to the zoological collections in 
the Museum in the course of the last twenty ^ears, but especially 
since 1840, as shown in the following table, derived from the Parlia¬ 
mentary returns, as this more than anything will serve to show, not 
only the energy displayed in the conduct of the Department, but 
also the abuntlancc of materials at the disposal of the authors of the 
different catalogues to enable them to render their works as perfect 
as possible:— 

Additions made to the Zoological Collections in the British Museum 
during the gears 1836 to 1855 inclusive. 



Vertebrata. 

Insect* and 
Crustacea. 

IHhcr 

Invcrtebrala. 

Total. 

1836. 

302 

1*763 

24« 

2,305 

1837. 

1923 

2a3 

4.779 

6,936 

1838. 

1088 

1,807 

803 

3,698 

is;w. 

1019 

7,049 

1.568 

9,626 

1840. 

654 

12,371 

8,164 

21,976 

1841. 

1936 

3,744 

11,345 

16,238 

1842. 

2740 

5,126 

10,877 

18,742 

1843. 

4503 

10,221 

6.150 

20,874 

1844. 

3517 

19,191 

10,2(X) 

32,JK)8 

1845. 

6842 

8,868 

2,688 

17,398 

1846. 

4£k15 

10,181 

: 3.fK>0 

18.678 

1847* 

2396 

6,337 

5,524 

14,266 

1848. 

2717 

11,566 

.3,661 

17,944 

1849. 

1608 

6,011 

3,659 1 

10,178 

1850. 

2261 

7*260 

3,827 

13,338 

1851. 

2889 

9,438 

8,415 

20,742 

1862. 

2;i03 

8,237 

5,724 

16,264 

1853. 

1979 

106,406 

5,016 

112,400 

1854. 

903 

9,663 

13,847 

24,413 

1865. 

4865 

16,173 

4,*'140 

24,378 
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Note on the Development of the Lampreys, 

By M. Schultz®. 

Tke author Ym examined the development of the ova of Petromgaon 
Pismeri^ which occurs commonly in a small brook near Berlin* The 
ova wore artificially impregnated* The mature ova are white and 
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opake; they posaesB a viBcous, temporary outer envelope, and a finer 
delicate chorion {membrane coquillih^e of Vogt). The latter is finely 
punctured, and appears to be pierced by minute tubes, as in other 
nshes. The vitellus is furnished with an extremely delicate vitelline 
membrane. No micropyle could be discovered. 

♦ The segmentation of the vitellus commences six hours after im¬ 
pregnation. It implicates the whole of the yelk, and differs in this 
resp^t from that which occ urs in other fishes, in which only a small 
portion of the vitellus (formative vitellus) undergoes this transforma¬ 
tion. The segmentation of the vitellus iu the Lampreys is exactly 
the same as in the Frogs, and the vitelline membrane furnishes very 
delicate envelopes for the segments, which are true cells. 

The two first furrows arc perpendicular, whilst the third is trans¬ 
verse, separating the egg into upper and lower portions. The seg¬ 
mentation goes on much more rapidly in the upper half, so that 
when the segmentation is complete (two days after fecundation), the 
cells contained in it are much smaller than those in the lower portion. 
During this period a large cavity is formed in the interior of the egg, 
but situated almost entirely iu the upper part, which it dilates into a 
thin vesicle, whilst its bottom is formed by the large cells of the 
lower part of the egg. As in the eggs of the Frogs, this cavity 
disappears during the further development, and its purpose is not 
known. 

The first changes which take place after segmentation consist in 
the increase of the upper part, which grows over the lower and 
covers it,—^not equally on all parts of the circumference, but only on 
one side, by a margin in the form of a high ridge. At the sirte of 
the latter and beneath it, a hollow is formed iu the lower part of the 
egg, corresponding to the anus in the eggs of the Frog. This is the 
entrance to a second cavity, the primitive alimentary cavity, which 
is developed during the diminution of the cavity of segmentation ; it 
subsequently becomes the anus of the Lamprey, and is therefore the 
first |>ortion of the fish to make its ^pearance. No trace of vibratile 
cilia is distinguishable on the surface of the egg, which does not 
exhibit any rotatory movement like that which distinguishes the eggs 
of the Frog. On tne fifth day, dorsal ridges, like those of the Batra- 
chia, make their appearance, and the dorsal furrow which is situated 
between them soon closes above ; the extremity of the head now rises 
distmotly, whilst the anus constantly becomes smaller, but never dis¬ 
appears entirely. In the meantime the primitive alimentary cavity 
extends up to the extremity of the head of the embryo, whilst it dis¬ 
appears gri^ually in the neighbourhood of the anus, from the 
approximation of the large celU of the lower pordon of the yett, by 
wh^h it was enclosed. In this way the primitive alimentary cavity, 
which never exhibits vibratile dlia in its interior, becomes the pha¬ 
ryngeal, and subsequently the branchial cavity. At this time also 
the chorda dorealie and the heart make their appearance ; the latter 
only makes sixteen pulsations in a minute. On the sides of the 
chorda doreaUe appear parts which become the lateral muscles 
{vertebral divieions of Vogt); above it are the commencements of tite 
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spinal cord and the cerebellum, the latter only forming a olavate 
inflation of the former, as in Atnphioxua. 

On the fourteenth day the young Lampreys, 1 ^ line in length, 
languid, wliite and opaque, quit the egg; they are incapable of 
rising from the bottom of the vessel. In the inflated extremity of 
the hinder port of the body are the large cells formed by the seg¬ 
mentation of the lower half of the vitellus; they are filled with the 
elements of the yelk, and do not entirely disappear for three or four 
weeks after exclusion. During this period the young fishes take no 
nourishment. 

After leaving the egg^ the branchial apertures are formed sue- 
cessively by wrinklings of the skin, which attain the number of 
seven on each side, and become constantly deeper until they reach 
the pharyngeal cavity. At the same time another wrinkle of the 
skin produces the mouth; and above the anterior extremity of 
the cfiorda dorsaluy between the skin and the cerebellum, there 
appears a spot of black pigment, which constitutes the eye. This is 
formed in tne manner of the eye in the Invertebrata. Behind the 
eye, and near the brain, a large clear cell becomes filled with cal¬ 
careous granules; this is the auditory vesicle, with the otolithes. 
The heart divides distinctly into ventricle and auricle, and the peri¬ 
pheric portion of the vascular system is developed. Behind the 
neart some large yellowish cells fonn the liver. 

At the bottom of the branclual apertures the branchial filaments 
spring from tlie partitions ; they are ne\er furnished with vibratilc 
cilia. The cartilaginous branchial arches commence their develop¬ 
ment from the chorda dorsalis^ and passing beneath the skin of the 
partitions soon meet beneath, forming a branchial skeleton exactly 
like that of the mature Lamprey. Beneath the branchial cavity the 
branchial artery is produceu, and between this and the skin a long 
oval gland, composed of small granulated cells, is formed. It is 
situated iu a cavity with soft walls, which it fits exactly, and its 
surface is covered with vibratile cilia. The author regards it as a 
thymus gland, but it does not exist in the mature fish. 

Bound the mouth are formed the upper and lower lips, and two 
lateral flaps united with the upper lip. llie young animal becomes 
more and more transparent; but in several parts of its body, espe¬ 
cially over the artery and vein beneath the chorda dorsalis^ cells of 
blacK pigment are deposited in a stellate form. Here also numerous 
adipose cells are developed, from which some small papillce arise 
above the heart and liver ; these are directed towards the abdominal 
side, and oscillate freely; they also bear on their surface a longi¬ 
tudinal range of cilia. The author doubts whether they are the first 
rudiments of the kidneys or of the Wolffian body, as he subsequently 
saw the formation of a tortuous canal further back, but still above 
the liver, whidb presented no oscillations, and which perhaps would 
become the Wolman body, discovered in other fishes not long since 
by M* Reichert, When the membranes of the intestine are deve¬ 
loped, ^d the residue of the vitelline mass is consumed, a vibratile 
ep^thdium is seen in the posterior portion of the digestive tube. 
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This is at four weeks after exclusion, and it is only then that the 
young Lampreys take some nourishment from the mud in which 
thejr delight to bury themselves. Some cartilages also now make 
their ap}>earance at the anterior extremity of the chorda dorcafu ; 
these are the foundations of the basilar cartilage of the cranium. 
The eyes are still deeply immersed in the f,kin, but the auditory 
vmcles arc enlarged and the number of otolithes increased. A 
single olfactory organ, a small cavity covered with a vibratile 
epithelium, is situated in front of the brain, and receives a short, 
thick, olfactory nerve. It is remarkable, that four weeks after ex¬ 
clusion there was no trace of peripheric nerves, cither in the head 
or body, although the spinal cord is very thick .—Compter Hendua^ 
Feb. 18, 1856, p. 336. 


CLATIbfLIA MORTII.LETI. 

To the Editors of the Annah of Natvrat History, 

Cheltenham, March 30 , 1866 . 

Gentlemen, —My attention was only very lately directed to a 
note from Herr Adolf Schmidt, of Aschersleben, in your ‘ Annals * 
for January last, mentioning the occurrence of ClausiUa Mortilleti, 
Dumt., near Cheltenham. 

In the autumn of last year I found a CtausiHa in this neighbour¬ 
hood, which 1 at first suspected might l>e Clausiha Eofphit, a species 
1 have always hoped to find in this county. I sent three specimens to 
the British Museum, with the statement, that if not C, Rofphii, with 
which 1 was not acquainted, and the figure and description of which 
differ widely from each other and from the species itself in Turton’s 
* Manual,’ it was probably CL Morhi/ett, burnt. I subsequently 
sent two examjdes of the same to Herr A. Schmidt, from wliom 1 
had previously received continental shells, with t)te note, that if it 
was not a very ventricoie variety of ClamUia rugosa, it was probably 
Clausilia Mortilleti* 

In this neighbourhood the spedes is extremely local. 1 found it 
in company with Azeca iridens^ among nettles and long grass, in a 
damp and shaded locality, and did not procure more than a doeen 
examples altogether. It is not a very well marked species; but, in 
addition to structural points of difference, its habit is unHke that 
of C. rugosa, 

I am, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 

Charles Prentice. 

On a supposed New Specios of the €^us Equus. 

By M. I. Geoffroy Saint-Hilairb. 

The Egress of tbe French bas recently received as a present 
ftom the Viceroy of Egypt, and presented to the Menagerie of the 
J^ardin des Plantes, two specimens of an Equine animal, which M. 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire considers to be a new species. It belongs to 
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the section of the great genus Equus of which Dr. Gray has formed 
his genus Asinua, It is most nearly allied to the Djiggetai {Equtis 
(Aainua) Uemionua^ but differs from that species in the smaller size 
and better shape of the head, its shorter ears, and its tail partially 
covered with long hairs. It thus appears to bo intermediate between 
the Djiggetai and the Horse, for which reason M. Saint-Hilaire pro¬ 
poses to name it Equna hemippm. Its colour is the same as that of 
the Djiggetai, and, like that species, it has a blackish mane and dor¬ 
sal line. It is supposed to be a native of the deserts of Syria between 
Palmyra and Bagdad .—Comptea Rendua, Dec. 31, ISoo, p. 1214. 


METKOHOLOGICAL OUSERVATFONH POH MARCH 1850. 

Chisuiick ,—March 1. Cloudy : fine. 2. Cloudy: slight rain. 3,4. Cloudy and 
cold. 5. Overcast. 6. Cloml> and cold : fine. 7. Cloudy: fine. 8. Fine : slight 
rain. 1). Cloudy. 10. Foggy: fine. 11. Foggy; hazy: frosty at night. 12. 
Clear and frosty : cloudy and windy. 13. Cota and dry. 14. Excessixely cold 
wind ; clear, cold and dry. 1.5. Cloudy. 16. Slight haze : heavy rain at night. 
17. Hazy. 18. Hazy: fine rain. 19,20. Hazy: oxereast 21. Hazy: cloudy. 
22. Overcaal : fine. 23. Hazy: fine; clear. 24, 25. Hazy and cold. 26. Cloudy 
and cold. 27. Clear : fine : frosty. 28. Cloudy and cold. 29. Dry cold haze : 
frosty at night. 30. Slight haze; fine; sharp frost. 31. Slight haze; very fine; 


frosty. 

Mean temperature of the month . 38®*95 

Mean temperature of March 1855 . 37 *61 

Mean temi»crature of March for the last thirty years . 42 '09 

Average amount of rain in March . 1*344 inch. 


Botton ,—March 1, 2. Cloudy. 3. Cloudy; rain p.m. 4, 5. Cloudy. 6. Cloudy: 
rain a,m. 7—9. Fine. 10. Cloudy. 11. Cloudy: snow a.m. 12, 13. Cloudy. 

14. Fine. 16. Cloudy. 16. Fine. 17. Cloudy : rain a.m. and p.m. 18. Cloudy; 
rain p.m. 19. Clourly: rain a.m, 20. Cloudy. 21. Cloudy : rain a.m. and p.m, 
22—26. Cloudy. 27. Fine. 28. Cloudy. 29—31. Fine. 

Sandvnek Manse, Orkney .—March 1. Cloudy a.m. ; fine, drizzle p.m. 2. Drizzle 
A.M. ; fine, cloudy p.m, 3. Damp a.m. : fine, clear p.m. 4. Showers, fine a.m. ; 
fine, cloudy p.m. 6. Damp a.m. : fine," aurora p.m. 6. Drops a.m, : fine p.m. 
7. Fog A.M. and p.m. 8. Showers a.m. .- fine, aurora p.m. 9. Showers a.m. ; 
doudy P.M. 10. Frost a.m. : clear, frost p.m. 11, 12. Snow-showers a.m. and 
F.M. 13. Snow, frost A.M. : clear, frost p.m. 14. Clear, frost a.m. : very clear p.m. 

15. Bright A.M. : very clear, aurora p.m. 16. Clear a.m. : very clear p.m. 17. 
Bright A.M. ; cloudy p.m. 18. Cloudy a.m. and p.m. 19. Bright a.m. : cloudy 
P.M. 20, 21. Cloudy, fine a.m. and p.m. 22. Bright, fine a.m.: clear, fine p.m. 
23, 24. Cbudy a.m. : cloudy, fine p.m. 25. Cloudy a.m. t clear, fine p.m. 26. 
Bright A.M. ; cloudy, fine p.m. 27. Bright a.m. ; clear, aurora p.m. 28. Cloudy 
A.M. : very clear, fine p.m. 29. Clear a.m. : very clear, fine p.m. 30. Cloudy 
A.M.: very dear, fine, aurora p.m. 31. Bright a.m. *. doudy, fine p.m. 

Mean temperature of March for previous twenty-nine years... 40°'40 


Mean temperature of this month ... 40 *39 

Mean temperature of March 1855 . 36 *61 


Ayverage quantity of rain in March for fifteen previous years . 2*60 inches. 

Thb month has been unprecedentedly dry, the rain being only almnt one-eiehth 
of the average for Marche and less than that of any month during my observations, 
axoept Apm 1852, when it was only *11 of an inch. Rain fell only on eight days. 
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recent observationa by Prof, Agaasia^ communicated by him to 
the author, the Cuma are in part, if not always, the young or 
immature forms of certain Macroura, as Alpkam, Palamon, and 
Hippolyte. This distinguished observer has actually obtained 
from the eggs of Crangon septemspinosits, Pahmon vuU 
gari$^ and Hippolyte acuteata/^ 

A communication made by so eminent a man is like the 
sound of a trumpet, the voice of which extends to the farthest 
limits of the earth, and long is the time ere its echo shall cease 
to be repeated. 

Agassiz says that he has actually obtained Cuma from the 
eggs of MacrouraJ^ This strong assertion by so great a man 
will require the clearest evidence that careful investigation can 
produce in order to demonstrate its error and to elucidate the 
truth, that the Cutrue are adult animals perfect in themselves, and 
that they belong to the suborder Stomapoda among Crustacea, 
in which they form a family of themselves, the Diaslylida, 

I have chosen this name from the earliest given to a genus of 
the family, which appears moreover to be the type of the group; 
also as considering the term Diastylis to be more significant in 
relation to the form of the animal than either of the other 
generic names in the family. 

Kroyer, in his illustrations to the * Voyages cnScandinavie,^&c., 
has figured several species most carefully and most correctly, in 
accordance with the usual practice of that eminent carcinologist. 
More recently Mr. Goodsir, in the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal for 1843 (in a paper which has been reprinted in full in 
Bellas ' British Crustacea ^), has described all the known British 
forms, and with the exception of Kroyer, whose work Mr. Goodsir 
appears not to have been aware of, has entered more fully into 
the subject than any previous author. He has reeognized their 
true character as animals in their adult condition, and considers 
that they should be ranged with the lower forms of Macroura, 
and between them and Stomapoda. With this, Prof. Bell in 
his ^ British Crustacea * entirely agrees, and has included theae 
anomalous forms of Sessile-eyed Crustacea amongst the Podoph*^ 
thalma. 

Sir James Dalyell, in his fine work on the * Rare Animals of 
Scotland,^ has figged one or more species, without adding much, 
we bdie^, to the knowledge of either the stifueture or habits of 
the animals. 

The first step will therefore be to describe the separate parts 
of Hie dtsmeml^ed animal; and although this to a certain extent 
has been done by Kroyer, yet bis great work is in the hands of 
so few, that it w^ scarcely he deemed a work of supererogation 
even to repeat some that he has well displayed, and by this 
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means we shall be enabled homologically to consider the relation 
which their several parts hold to the same respectively in the 
larv 80 of the Decapoda> and demonstrate not only that the Cwna 
are not the young of certain Macroura^ but that they are animals 
complete in their development and capable of the production 
of others of their own form. 

That the Diastt/lida are a depauperized family, there can, I 
think, be no doubt; yet it is one of those forms in creation 
which assist to destroy the popular theory of authors, of a gradual 
rise in the gradation of animal existence; for though in classifi¬ 
cation we place them among the higher types, yet there can be 
little doubt that in organized perfection they are less complete 
than those of animals below them in the natural scale of ar¬ 
rangement. 

Genus Diastylis. 

Diasf^lis, Say, Trans. Phil. Soc. Philad. vol. i. 

A/autia, Gooasir, Edin. New Phil. Journ. (1843). 

Cuma, Kroyer (Voyages on Scand. &c.). 

Carapace with the lateral angles developed anteriorly, and 
meeting without uniting in front of the eye and antennal seg¬ 
ments, and produced anteriorly in the form of a rostrum. Eyes 
confluent, and situated as a single organ on the top. Five seg¬ 
ments of the thorax exposed behind the carapace. Upper an¬ 
tenna short, scarcely reaching to the anterior margin of the 
carapace. Lower antenna longer than the upper. First five 
abdominal segments without appendages, except the two anterior 
in the male only. The sixth furnislied with a pair of members 
terminating witn double stylets. The telson^ produced into a 
long styliform process. 


Diastylis Rathkii. PL XIII. 

Cuma Rathkii, Kroyer. 

Alauna rostrata, Goodsir. 

The genus Bodotria is perhaps the highest form in the family; 
but since my opportunity of dissection has been more complete 
on the Almna of Goodsir, which I believe to be of the same 
genus 09 Diastylis of Say, 1 shall take this latter as the type 
of the whole family, and under their respective heads trace the 
generic or specific differences in the group. 

The first oharacter in the general appearance of one of thet^ 
anisuids that strikes the observer is tnat of its being a muti¬ 
lated oseaiare,~aa idea present to the mind of Montagu when 


♦ From rAcroK, The centre tail-piece in Crustacea generally; 

the twenty-first segment in the homologies. 
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he described and figured in the ^ Linnsean Transactions^ the ani¬ 
mal in the collection at the British Museum. From the redueed 
form of the members generally, many appear, on a careless exa¬ 
mination, to be wanting; hence it is that both Say and Montagu 
mistook the character of their respective species. 

Taking each of tlic segments in succession, we observe that 
that which supports the first pair of appendages in Crustacea 
is strongly marked as an independent segment, both in Squilla 
among tlie Stoinapoda, and Palinurus among the Deenpoda; 
and that in the Decapoda when the segment itself is absent, 
the eyes arc still borne on projecting peduncles; but in the whole 
of this group not only is the segment absent, but the peduncles 
themselves are wanting; and the eyes not only lose their podoph^ 
thalmic character, but the two are so closely associated as to 
appear, as they probably are, but a single organ, and to general 
observation fixed in the centre of the carapace, in which ano¬ 
malous position they have been described by those who have 
discovered the organ, except Kroyer. 

The second segment, or that which supports the first or in¬ 
ternal pair of antenum, is closely associated with the third, or 
that which bears the second or external nair of antennae; the two 
segments united together are attached to the next succeeding 
by the posterior margin only, which is somewhat broader than 
the anterior, the centre of which is slightly advanced, as if to 
cover the organ of vision. The fourth segment, or that which 
supports the mandibles, is developed posteriorly to the pre¬ 
ceding, to which it is united by the entire width of the anterior 
segment, but only at its posterior margin, for the lateral edges, 
unlike what is found in the perfect Macroura, are free. Ihe 
lateral processes or wings of the mandibular segment extend 
considerably forward on each side of the segments which bear 
the antennae, and meet without uniting in itont of the same. 
This segment forms nearly the whole of the carapace, and sur¬ 
rounds the anterior segments, which appear as a central patch 
on the dorsal surface. 

The carapace is developed from the same segments as in the 
perfect Macroura, but in this tribe covers only the first two or 
^ee instead of all the segments of the thorax;—obeiUent to a 
la^ which I think has b^n made out in a previons paper (sec 
Ann. Nat. Hist. July 1855), that the anterior portion of the 
carapace lessens in importance in relation to the posterior, and 
that the whole decreases as the animal descends in the sc^e of 
nervous centralisation. Consequently the great buckler, which 
in the Brachyura ^d Macroura protects the whole of the thoracie 
poj^on of the animal, extends its defence only over the two an^ 
tenor segments; the last five are seen posterior to the carapace, 
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and, unlike the aame segments in the higher forms, have the 
dorsal portion complete, and each is developed into a perfect 
rinjg to which the respective thoracic legs are attached. 

The seven succeeding segments belong to the abdomen, and 
are unfurnished with appendages, except the penultimate, which 
is supplied with a pair of double>branchcd stylets, from which 
peculiarity of form Say derived his generic name for the Ame¬ 
rican species. In the male however the first two segments arc 
each supplied with a pair of short, stout, styliform appendages, 
which are probably intremittent organs, since they homologize 
with those which are known as such in the higher forms. The 
last segment is developed into a caudal style, the edges of which 
are furnished with short spinules: near the centre of this articu¬ 
lation debouches the alimentary canal. 

The upper or interior antenna is short and pyriform, appa¬ 
rently consisting of a peduncle, which is formed of a single seg¬ 
ment and a short filamentary appendage of four articulations, 
each being furnished with a long ciliated hair (PI. XIII. fig. 4 17), 
The whole organ docs not extend beyond the rostrum-like pro¬ 
jection of the carapace. 

The lower or exterior antenna is considerably longer than 
the upper, and consists of a peduncle formed of a single joint 
and a filamentary appendage, the first two articulations of which 
probably homologize with the second and third joints of the 
peduncle in the antenna of the true Macroura, since that which 
we call the peduncle in this, evidently homologizes with the first, 
or first ana second, for the olfactory organ is distinctly dis¬ 
cernible in the middle of the segment (PL XIII. fig. 5 a), which 
is considerably broader than the next succeeding; we there¬ 
fore think it convenient to describe it as the peduncle, and the 
slighter continuation as the terminal filament, rather than accord¬ 
ing, to what may or may not be homologically true. The first 
joint of the filament is nearly as long as the peduncle, and the 
second considerably longer, whereas the four terminal are ex¬ 
tremely short, each successively shorter than the preceding; the 
last is tipped with a slight brush of cilia, and reaches consider¬ 
ably in aavance of the most anterior extremity of the animid. 

the mandibles are the next succeeding pairs of appendages, 
and are very powerful organs, not develoj^d upon the type of 
Becapoda, but furnished with a molar tubercle and a comb- 
tike row of teeth or hairs as found among the Amphipoda, pos- 
ieamg however a long osseous tendon as in the Macroura, and 
ibrming a type intermediate between the two extremes, 
an^robably bdwging to the Stomapoda (PI. XIII. fig. 6). 

maxiilfs are thm foliaceous plates intermediate in their 
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form between the higher and the lower types (PL XIII. figs. 7^ 6). 
The maxilliped (fig. 10) partakes more essentially of the higher 
type than that of me lower forms; it is pedifomii and conwts of 
a stout basal joint supporting five terminal smaller ones, the last 
of which ends in an extremely fine point; three large plumose 
hairs are given off from the penultimate and antepenultimate 
articulations. To this fair of limbs are attached the branchial 
appendages, which consist on each side of eight or nine secondary 
saccular ceeca, connected with a common membranous chamber 
iu which the blood circulates for its perfect aeration. 

The two gnathopoda (or second and third maxillipeds) are 
developed upon the true type of the Macroura; the anterior 
(fig. 11) does not possess the secondary palpi, whereas the pos¬ 
terior (fig. 12) does, and moreover is developed so as to become 
the closing operculum to the mouth. The basal joint is long 
and broad, and its internal margin is fringed with a row of hairs, 
which answers to a corresponding row of teeth-like prominences 
in the true Macroura, where they perform the part of an eflicient 
biting apparatus; the upper extremity of the joint extends on 
the outer side, slantingly forwards, and is crowned with haira. 
The five terminal articulations are short and unimportant, the 
whole not equalling the first joint in length. This pair of limbs, 
together with the preceding, is attached each to one of the fiarst 
two rings of the tnorax, the sternal portion and lateral wal^# of 
which are alone developed. 

The next succeeding pair of feet are those which homologise 
with the great cheliform limbs of the Becapoda (fig. 18); they 
are the most powerfully formed organs which the animal pos¬ 
sesses, are considerably longer than any of tbe others, and reach 
anteriorly beyond the extreme limits of the anteQnss. Bach is 
formed of an anteriorly curved basal joint, three succeeding 
Posteriorly curved articulations, the three together equalling in 
len^ the preceding, and two others which appear tc be luore 
freely jointed than any of the preceding, ana which tOgetW 

a ual in length the basal articulation. Tbe basal segment IS 
iated upon the convex or posterior margin, the three sne- 
ceeding are furnished with long plumose cilia uptm the aotedw 
margin, and the terminal one has long simple hai;rs upon 
^t^r margin only. Arising fix>m tlm oooca, which in the 
family w closely associated and prohably anc^loaed with ^ 
sefpnent of the bodv, is Ae pa^ (of M<i']^Winnda's earlier 
an^tings, tbe (^ogmthe of his later),—~a secondary appendage to 
tbe peculiar to the Btomarada; it conduits of a single arti. 
oulation, and a terminal ciliated stalk or filament (ity«) 
m length about half that of the true leg. 
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Hie next lueceeding pair of limbs (fig. 14) homologiee with 
the (so-called) second pair of thoracic legs in the Macroiira. 
Each agrees closely in character with the preceding, but differs 
in details by the increased size of the coxae, the shortness of the 
joints succeeding the basal, and the very great length of the 
penultimate articulation of the legs: like the two preceding sets 
of limbs, it is furnished with a palpe or secondary appendage. 
Moreover, in the female a scale-like appendage, the fouet of 
Milne-Edwards, is jittached to this, the one preceding and the 
next succeeding pairs of legs, forming by their mutual overlapping 
the incubatory pouch, in which the egg is nourished, and the 
embryo cherished, and the larva carried until it assumes the form 
* of the adult animal, when it leaves the parent to seek its exist¬ 
ence as a self-providing animal. 

The three next succeeding homologize with the three pos¬ 
terior pairs of legs in the Decapoda, and are developed in one 
form (fig. 15). The first joint or coxa appears not to be so closely 
associated with the segment of the body as those belonging to the 
anterior legs. The second joint is long, the third short, the 
fourth long, and the two next intermediate; the last joint ap¬ 
pears to be represented by a stout jointed hair. 

Appendages are attached to the two next succeeding segments 
of the body, in the male only, these being the first two segments 
of the abdomen; they must therefore horaologize with the 
atyliform processes in the males of the Decapoda which are 
known to be intromittent organs, and probably answer the same 
purpose in these creatures. 

The three succeeding segments ate unfurnished with append¬ 
ages in both sexes; but the next, the penultimate, supports a 

C ur of a form peculiar to the family. They consist eacn of a 
Dg basal joint, armed with a single row of spinules upon the 
inner margin, and a pair of unequtu terminal styliform processes 
idi^htly fring^ with cilia. This pair of appendages, with the 
pointea terminal segment or tebon, form the caudal appendage 
or tail of the auimtu. 

The general structure of the integumentary tissnes is slight: 
the eell-charaoier of the original formation is readily apparent 
bieneatb the microscope, with a few granules of lime deposited in 
each* The eolour of the animal is stated by Mr. Harry Ooodairi 
who took them in the Frith of Forth, as of a beautiful bright 
etraw ooloor indiinmg to ydlow. I have never seen any ahve, 
tmt have received specimens firom the Moray Frith from a 
highljr esteemed oerrespondmiti the Rev. Geo. Gordon; also from^ 
8t* lynw, where it has been dredged by mjr friend Geo. Barlee, 
Eeq., who also 4rodged a single specimen with matm^ la^ off 
the trie of Arran. From Fiumouth I have received it from tnf' 



fnend W. Wc^wter, E«q., and have taken it myaelf the 
lefnae el the trawlen in the neighbourhood of Plymouth. 

Genus Cuma* 

Cancer, Montagu. 

Cuma, Edwards, Ann. Sc. Nat.; Goodsir, Edin. New Phil. Joum. 

1843; Kroyer, Voyages en Scand. 

Carapace with the lateral angles meeting in front of the con¬ 
fluent eye and the antennal segments, but not produced ante¬ 
riorly into a rostrum-like projection. The.lo\^r anterior margin 
not generally receding. Four eegments of the thorax complete, 
and exposed behind the carapace. The t^er antenna “ single- 
jointed and scalelikc {Gooasir ); the lower short and unimport¬ 
ant, reaching not far in advance of the carapace. Abdomen 
without appendages to the five anterior segments, sixth with 
double branched stylets, seventh or telson absent. 

Cuma scorpioidee* PI. XIV. fig. ii. 

Cancer eeorpioides, Montagu, Linn. Trans, vol. ix. 

Cuma Audouinii, Awards, Ann. Sc. Nat.; Goodsir, Edin. New Phil. 

Journ* 1843. 

— Edwardeii, Goodsir, Edin. New Phil. Joum. 1843. 

This animal has been described by Edwards and Goodsir. 1 
have received but a single specimen, and that taken in the 
Moray Frith by the Bev. Geo, Gordon, from which the present 
drawing was made*. Mr. Goodsir was more fortunate, having 
captured many, some carry^g spawn. He has imi^ined that 
there were two species among tlmm, but 1 am inclined to think 
that neither his figures nor his descriptions sup|>ort this conclu¬ 
sion, and I believe them to have been mere varieties of the s|>eciea 
described in the ^ Annales des Sciences Nat^rellcs,^ vol. xiii., by 
Dr. Milne-Edwards, and that the whole, as also the one fkim 
which my own figure has been taken, are identical with the 
species found by Montagu and figured by him in the linnisati 
Society's ^Transactions,' and still preserved in his collection in 
the British Museum. 

Upper antennse "rhomboidal” [Oobdair) \ lower very short, 
terminating but a little in advance of the carapaee* The lateral 
angles of the caiupace meeting in front of the antential segmeata, 
but not culminating to a rostrum-Uke projection# A lateral ridge 
extends on either side from the posterior margin nearly to a level 
with the Eyes confluent, and ^iparently a single organ. 
Thoiiaeic &et furnished with a palj^. Telson rummentary# 

* Koi wishing to destroy flie only specimen that I have seen* 1 am not 
eaablad to exanune the animal by dissection; therefore my descnpCran is 
token flom the perfect creature. 
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The whole animal (aaya Goodsir) is of a fine straw eolonr with 
a delicate tinge of pink^ which is brighter in certain lights* 

Cuma Edwardsiu PI. XIV. fig. iv. 

Cuma EJwardsii, Kroyer, Voyages en Scand, 

Carapace covering only two segments of the thorax, leaving 
the five posterior ones exposed as complete rings in themselves. 
The carapace is marked on the lateral margins as if it were 
divided into segments; its anterior portion extends in front of 
the antennal segments, the anterior inferior angle receding. 
The lower antenna exposed considerably in advance of the cara¬ 
pace. The two anterior thoracic legs succeeding the gnathopoda 
are extremely long, the three posterior extremely short, and all ex¬ 
cept the posterior furnished with apalpe or secondary appendage. 
The segments of the thorax lie very compact, and resemble a 
continuation of the carapace; those of the abdomen arc naked, 
except the penultimate, which is furnished with a pair of limbs 
common in form to the tribe. Telson rudimentaiy. 

Having seen but a single specimen, for which 1 am indebted 
to Professor Williamson, who obtained it from Weymouth and 
kindly sent it to me, 1 am not enabled to speak so positively 
as one could wish, but I am much inclined to believe that it 
should represent a separate genus. All the Curtue exhibit but four 
segments posterior to the caa'opace^ whereas this species exposes 
five; it is less compressed at the sides, the anterior form of the 
carapace is more pointed, and the antenna appears longer, but 
the importance of these relative parts can only be distinctly 
appreciated by dissection and a proper examination of the details, 

it is evidently the same species as the one figured in Kroyer^s 
great work, ana until further opportunity occurs of examining 
its structure, it must still be retained in the genus assigned to 
it by its discoverer, 

Eudoka, n. g. 

Differs from Cutnajn having the upper antenna obsolete*. 

Eudora truncatula, mihi. PI. XIV, fig. in. 

The lateral angles of the carapace meet in front of the anteniud 
segments and are somewhat raised above them. The inferior 

^ My own mdinafianis to unite this genus with Csms, and VenUia with 
Bedehris, to which in general form they respectively agree. But Mr. Goodsir, 
Whe has dissected many of the genus Otma, distinctly ae^mts the upper 
ae t wen a to be present, whereas m Bodotria he is as positive tiiat the 
tower is ^ quite obsolete ; **—facts so distinctly at variance with my pwn 
ea{Mivteaoe w§ Hhie closely allied forms of Euthra and Pfni/Mc, that I am 
in deferenoe to so carSfiil an investigator, to place the new 
species in separate genera. 
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anterior edge is considerably produced^ and j^ves a traneatedT 
character to the appearance of the animal. Ine margin is ser* 
rated, anteriorly more prominently so. 

The upper antenna is wanting; the lower (fig. 5) is very 
short, and consists of a peduncle of three joints and a filamentary 
terminal appendage, the first segment of which is long and the 
rest extremely small and fine. 

Mandible furnished with a prominent molar tubercle, but not 
supplied with hair-like spinules between it and the incisive 
margin. The first gnathopod (fig. llj is pediform; the second 
(fig. 12) also, but the basal articulation is broadly developed 
anteriorly, so as to fulfil the office of an operculum ; the internal 
margin is convex and furnished with strong hairs; the external 
margin is concave posteriorly, and extends at the anterior comer 
into a long, firm, ciliated spine; a second spine of the same cha¬ 
racter is situated on the anterior margin between the former and 
the terminal joints of the appendage, which consists of four small 
segments supplied with a few plumose cilia. This pair of limbs 
is furnished with a palpe, or secondary appendage, consisting of 
a single-jointed peduncle and a terminal filamentary appen^ge 
supplied with a brush of cilia. The next succeeding pair of legs 
(fig. 18), the homologucs of the large claw-feet of the Decapods, 
are extremely long, reaching considerably in advance of the an¬ 
terior margin of the animal ; each of them consists of a long 
basal joint, denticulated with four or five strong spines upon the 
convex or inferior margin, follow^ed by a short joint and three 
terminal long ones: this as vjrell as the three succeeding legs arc 
furnished with a palpe similar in formation to that of the pre¬ 
ceding pair. 

The four next succeeding pairs of legs (fi^. 14, 15, 16, 17) 
are similarly formed, except that they gradually diminish in 
size posteriorly, the last being considerably the smallest, and 
moreover unfurnished with a palpe. In the female the two anterior 
pairs of these last four arc fhrnishcd with foueis, or scaleJike 
appendages which overlap each other and carry the ova and the 
larvas, ^ 

I have received four or five ^cimens of this species, which 
were dred^d by W. Webster, Esq., in Plymouth Sound, 
what within the Breakwater; some of them having eggs in the 
incubatory pouch. 


Genus Halia, n. g. 

Cuma^ Goodsir. 

Carapace elongate, compressed, covering the thorax, except 
the three posterior segments. The four posterior legs of toe 
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thorax without a pidpe, Telaon rudimeutaiy. Upper antenna 
prominent, lower membranaceous* 

Halia trispinosa. PI, XIV, fig. v. 

Cuma triepinoea, Goodsir. 

The carapace is long and much compressed, the lateral angles 
meeting in front of the antennal segments, and projecting for- 
w ards into a rostrum-like point* Half-way between the eye and 
the posterior margin of the carapace are two (three, Goodsir) 
small teeth or spines, from which the specific name is derived. 
The superior antenna consists of a single-jointed peduncle and 
a terminal filament, the first two segments of which are half 
the length of the whole organ; the remainder arc minute and 
furnished with cilia. The lower antenna consists of a peduncle 
formed of two minute articulations, calcareous in structure and 
furnished with plumose cilia, and a terminal filament of a mem¬ 
branous structure, soft and flexible in its character, the anterior 

t )ortion of which exhibits an appearance of rudimentary articu- 
ations, and the organ generally bears a strong resemblance to 
that of the embryo Crustacean. 

The mandible (fig, 0) is furnished with a very prominent 
molar tubercle and a secondary incisive denticle, as well as a 
row of intermediate spinous hairs more or less furnished with 
cilia. The maxillae (figs. 7,8) are foliaceous, and resemble those 
described in Diastylis, 

The maxilliped (fig. 10) consists of a long and stout basal 
joint, followed by a second, rather afhorter ana less robust, fur¬ 
nished on the inner margin with minute denticles, and termi¬ 
nated by two minute articulations well supplied with cilia. This 
pair of members carries the. branchiae. 

The first gnathopod (fig. 11) is pedifonn, consisting of a long 
basal joint and four or five terminal smaller ones. 

The second gnathopod (fig. 12) is also pediform, but deve¬ 
loped so as to fulfil the office of an operculum. The basal joint 
is long, and the external anterior margin is prominent and fur- 
xushed with a number of hairs; the second joint is similarly 
formed, but short; the three terminal ones are unimportant. The 
member is furnished with a palpe consisting of a basal joint and 
a terminal filament. 

The next succeeding leg (PI. XV. v. fig. IS), which is homo- 
l^ous with the large cbeliform organ in the JDeeapoda, consists 
Cl a long basal joint (the rest except the palpe in our speci¬ 
mens were broken off). 

The four succeeding pairs closely resemble each other, and 
are each respectively formed of a long basal joint and four or five 
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tenainal shorter ones. None of these arc furnished with a pa^, 
or secondary appendage. They are moderately covered with 
cilia, most of which arc of a peculiar form, very long and slight 
(16 a), with a smaller, short stout hair at the base. The longer 
one is very straight, and through two-thirds of its length pos¬ 
sesses what appears to be an internal spiral. 

The penultimate segment of the abdomen is furnished on each 
sid^ with a member consisting of a long basal joint and a pair of 
terminal styliform appendages, each of which is double-jointed; 
the outer one being fringed on the inner side only with plu¬ 
mose cilia, the inner one with corresponding serrated spinulcs. 
The termination of the alimentary canal is seen to debouche in the 
rudimentary tetson (or terminal joint of the animal). 

We have received this species through the kindness of the 
Rev. Geo. Gordon, who took it in the Moray Frith. Mr. Goodsir 
took a single species in the Frith of Forth. 

Genus Bodotria, Goodsir, Edin. New Phil. Joum. 1843. 

Bodotria arenosa, Goodsir*. PI. XV. fig. vi. 

First, second, third, fourth and fifth segments of the abdomen 
cRch armed with a pair of bifurcate finlcts. The two terminal 
scales of the caudal styles are single-jointed. The superior 
antennae arc quite obsolete; the inferior pair are of considerable 
length, and are terminated by means of two long spines. 

Genus Vjknilia, n. g. 

Carapace with the lateral angles meeting in front of the 
antennal segments. Both pairs of antennse well developed. 
Five of the posterior segments of the thorax exposed. Each of 
the five anterior abdominal segments carries a pair of swimming 
feet; the penultimate is furnished with a pair of appendages of 
the form common to the family. Telson rudimentary. 

Venilia gracilis, mihi. PL XV. fig. vli. 

Catapace long and narrow, the lateral angles meeting in front 
of the antennal segments, and projecting anteriorly into a 
rostrum-like point. The superior antenna well developed, and 
reaching much beyond the anterior margin of the earapace. 
The inferioir antenna consisting of a peduncle formed of three 
(or more) articulations, the last of which is longest, and an 
extremely long and delicate terminal filamentary appendage, 

♦ For this description, tojwthcr with the figure, I am indebted to 
Mr. Goodsir*B paper, to which 1 must refer the reader for a more complete 
aecouitt. 
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equalling about half the length of the entire animal. The third 
thoracic leg, the horaologue of the claw in the Decapodsi is very 
long, reaching to the anterior margin of the carapace; the four 
succeeding are much shorter, being scarcely longer than the 
basal joint of the preceding. None of them appear to be 
furnished with \xpalpc. 

The abdomen is well developed, and partakes of the character 
of the higher types in the way in which the lateral edges overlap 
the sides and seem to protect the delicate appendages beneath, 
which consist, to each segment, of a pair of organs formed each 
of a basal joint and a pair of flexible scalc^like appendages. 

The appendages of the sixth or penultimate segment resemble 
those of the preceding species. The telson is rudimentary. 

This very elegant species was taken in the Moray Frith by the 
Rev. Geo. Gordon, among several specimens of Halia trispinosa. 
Having examined all the forms of the family that I have met 
with, or believe to have been discovered as British, and the struc¬ 
ture of those of which I could obtain more than a single specimen, 
it will be necessary that 1 should compare them with the larvae 
of the Decapoda Macroura, since Agassiz/ assertion that he has 
taken Cunue from Ilippalyie, &c., is so very positive. All the 
species mentioned by Agassiz arc American—it will therefoi*e 
be difficult for persons on this side of the Atlantic to procure 
their evidence from the same; but 1 think an examination of 
one of the same genus will be quite sufficient, particularly as all 
the Diasiylida that have been examined in this paper are British ; 
consequently, if they are the young of any of the Decapoda 
Macroura, as asseited by Agassiz, they must be those of British 
forms. The larva which 1 have chosen as being the nearest to 
those mentioned in Dana^s work, is that of Hippolyte varians, 
of which I have given a careful figure in PI. XV. fig. viii. It 
was obtained direct from the parent,—therefore in the same 
manner that Agassiz obtained his Cuma, 

The carapace, furnished with a distinct rostrum, is broad, and 
not laterally compressed; it reaches back to the commencement 
of the abdomen, which consists of but three segments, the ter¬ 
minal one being dilated at the extremity into a fish-tail form, 
having seven unequal spines on each division. 

The eyes are large, situated laterally at the anterior portion of 
the carapace, and extend on each side beyond the margin; they 
can scarcely be ranked among the sessile forms of the organ, as 
typified among the Edriophthalma. 

The anterior antenna (PL XV. fig. 2) has at least two segments 
to the peduncle, and two terminal short filaments (the number 
belonging to the genus in the adult form). The posterior 
antenna (PL XV. fig. 8) consists of a peduncle with two seg- 
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metits, to the first of which is attached a scalc-Iike aopendage^ 
the extremity of which is frioged with cilia, and to the second 
a terminal filament scarcely so long as those belonging to the 
anterior organ. 

The mandibles and uiaxillee arc distinctly visible; and Mr, 
Darwin, who dissected the specimen from which the figure 
accompanying this paper is taken, found the mandibles and two 
pairs of maxillae**', after which follow six pairs of appendages, 
all of which are united at the base in pairs, so that they repre¬ 
sent three sets of limbs. The basal articulation of the anterior 
organ is furnished with three strong spines, which arc directed 
anteriorly. That of each of the two posterior members has 
but a single spine. Each separate appendage consists of from 
two to three articulations, furnished with four or five strong 
hairs. 

The abdomen is unfurnished with appendages, but at the 
posterior limit of the first segment are two cells with a coloured 
nucleus. 

In this immature state of a known decapod Crustacean, we 
perceive the organs that are present possess the character of the 
adult animal in an embryonic form. The eyes are placed at the 
lateral margins of the carapace, ready to be elevated on foot¬ 
stalks. The superior antenna has a peduncle, with two out of 
three of the normal articulations, and differs in no other feature 
but size from the perfected organ of the adult Crustacea. The 
inferior antenna bears also a near resemblance to the adult form, 
except in the incomplete number of the articulations in the 
peduncle. The moveable scale peculiar to the Macroura is 
distinctly seen, and the terminal filament differs from that of 
the adult only in being very short, and the three double pairs of 
leg-like appendages are the immature forms of the maxiUipeds 
in the adult Crustacea. The rest of the appendages are yet in 
embryo. The length of the entire aninial is the sixteenth 
of an inch; and as it increases in size, other limbs are developed 
upon the type of those which they ultimately assume in the 
adult form, becoming more and more complete as the creaturis 
progresses in age and growth. 

But in the Diastylida we find that there is a material dif¬ 
ference. The carapace, instead of being broad and flat as in 
the larva of the Macroura, is laterally compressed; and although, 
as in Diastylis, there is the appearance of a rostrum, yet it is 
the result, as shown in the description of the animal, of a 
monstrous development of the lateral angles of the mandi¬ 
bular section of the carapace,-^a circumstance which gives a 
peculiar and eccentric feature to the whole family, that of the 
* Cirripedis, vol. ii, p, 107> note f. 
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posterior portion of the carapace surrounding the antoriori 
which consequently appears to oe situated in the middle instead 
of at the anterior extremity of the carapace^ and its importance 
is 80 lessened in degree as to impoverish the character of the 
appendages which it supports. Thus the eyes, instead of being 
efficient organs, supported upon peduncles, are so i*educed in 
size and converged together as not to be distinguishable from a 
single organ; a circumstance which, together with the known 
habits of the animal, induces me to believe that they arc sub¬ 
terranean Crustacea, living chiefly in muddy and sandy soils. 

The antennse are peculiar, sometimes one or other being rudi¬ 
mentary or obsolete, but never, as far as 1 know, developed upon 
the type of those of the Macroura. 

Again,,the mandibles arc developed upon a type so decided 
in their character, that their form alone would be sufficient to 
demonstrate that they do not belong to the true Macroura; each 
organ being furnished with a molar tubercle^similar to that of 
the Amphipoda, and not supplied with a flagellum. The maxilla 
are developed upon the type of the Stoinapoda rather than the 
Amphipoda, This is equally correct with regard to the maxilli- 
peds and the five succeeding pairs of appendages. 

The abdomen consists of seven segments, which, with the 
exception of the penultimate, are generally destitute of append¬ 
ages, although in the genera Bodotria and Venilia they arc 
attached to every segment, and the whole animal assumes, in each 
of these two genera, a character more normal in its condition. 

Thus it will be seen, that the segments arc developed as in 
the adult animal; and the appendages also, 1 think, possess a 
similar signification. But should these not be admitted as suf¬ 
ficient evidences of the maturity of the animals, they can further 
be supported by the fact recorded by Mr. Goodsir, that he had 
taken the female Crnna with spawn,—a circumstance that I 
have corroborated by obtaining a C. truncatulu with ova in the 
pouch, and also a specimen of Diasi^lis Rathhii with larvae fully 
developed in the same position. This latter specimen was taken 
by G. Barlee, Esq., in the Isle of Arran. 

The female has attached to two pairs of legs four plates, ana¬ 
logous to those found in the Amphipoda, which overlap each 
other, and form a pouch in which the ova and the undeveloped 
larvae are protected during incubation. 

The larva quits the pouch in a form resembling the parent— 
at least so near, that, with the assistance of a most efficient 
mieroscope, I have faded to distinguish any diflerencc. Those 
in the pouch at the same time were of two sizes, as if it contained 
th^oung of septate ages, or distinct broods. 

Ine male in Diastylis, if not in the other genera, is capable 
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of *being recogniied by the two pairs of'short stylifonn processes 
attached to the two anterior segments of the abuomcn^ analogous 
to those of the higher types of Crustacea. 

Having traced the forms of the Diastylida and compared 
the same with that of the larva of a Macroura-form Decapod^ 
and having, moreover, shown that the former are in a con¬ 
dition to continue their species, I think I am in a position to 
assume that they arc Crustacea of adult forms, and that, con¬ 
sequently, they are not the young of any of the Decapoda, and 
that they form several genera in a family essentiidly character¬ 
istic. It now becomes necessary to see where, among Crustacea, 
this family should be placed, and the comparison of the dissected 
animal with that of others may lead to an approximation of the 
truth. 

The carapace is developed upon the type of the Podophthalma, 
whereas the eyes are sessile; but in some of the Macronra, as 
in Athanas and Alpheits, the peduncles are rudimentary : there¬ 
fore it is but legitimate to assume that the organs are fonned 
upon the same type, but rudimentary in character, in the Dia- 
styiidee, —reduced to this form by the subterranean (?) habits of 
the animal and the eccentric development of the carapace from 
the normal form.' 

The antennsD are generally more or less abortive, and all are 
typically below the Macroura; although in some species, as in 
Diastylisj there may be observed in the lower antenna an organ 
which can only homologize with the olfactory organ of the 
Decapoda (fig. 5 u). 

The mandibles are developed upon the type of those of the 
Amphipoda rather than upon those of the Macroura or the 
Stomapoda, although they assimilate to the latter somewhat in 
the development of the internal lever-like process for the attach¬ 
ment of muscles. The maxillce and posterior members all ap¬ 
proximate the Stomapod type, as exemplified in the 
whereas the abdominal segments, except in Bodotria and the 
closely allied genus Venilia, are mostly wanting. 

Taking these several distinctions into consideration, there can, 

I think, be little doubt, — . 

1st. That the animals are adult Crustacea. 

2nd. That they belong to the suborder Stomapoda* 

8rd. In that suborder they rank after the Myeidee, that is, 
they hold the lowest position known among the Stomaimda; but 
that they indubitably belong to that suborfer,—not to the sub¬ 
order Decapoda Macroura, as suggested by Goodsir, and repeated 
with doubt in the ' British Crustacea/ 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES XIIL XIV. Sc XV. 

[The numbers attached to the detaUs of fibres i. iii. and v. indicate the 
same parts througnout.J 

Plate Xlll. 

Fiff. I. Diastylis Rathkii. 

2. Carapace seen from above; showing the manner in wliic’h the 
lateral angles, a, «, meet, without uniting, in front of the an* 
tennnl segments, b. 

»'!. Carapace seen from beneatli, with the gnathopoda in position. 
4. a. Upper antenna, attached to the cara])ace, seen from below. 
6. I<ower antenna; a. olfactory organ, 
n. Mandible. 

7 & 8. Maxillic. 

10. Maxilliped; a. brancliiid sac. 

11 & 12. 1st and 2nd gnathopoda (2nd and .3rd ma.villipeds). 

13 & 14. Two anterior pairs of thoracic legs. 

15, 16 & 17* The three posterior pairs; a, hairs. 

18. Appendages of the two anterior }mirs of abdominal segments 
in the male. 

19. f'audal segments and appendages. 

20. Section of shell. 

21. Gizzarddike structure of stomach. 

Plate XIV. 

Hg. n. Cuma scorpioides. 

Fig. III. Eudora truncatvia, 
h\(/, IV, Cuma Edwardsii, 

Fig. V. Halia trispinosa. 

Plate XV. 

Fig. V. Halia trispinosa continued. 

Fig. VI. Bodotria artmosa (after Goodsir). 

Fig, VII. Venilia gracilis. 

Fig. vui. Liuva of Hippolgfe vnrians. 

1. Eye.s. 

2. Upper antenna. 

3. Lower antenna. 

4. Pair of larval feet (the first maxilliped of adult). 

5. One of the two next pair. 


XLII.— Description of a new species of Sphserium found near 
London. By Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., P.B.S. &c. 

Thksr shells were first brought to me at the British Museum 
W an intelligent collector, Mr. John Rowse of Brownlow Street, 
imdell Street. He discovered them on the I7th of May, in the 
Grand Junction Canal near Kensal Green, and the following day 
most kindly furnished me with several living specimens for 
aKaxnination. They are not abundant in the locality named. 

They are decidedly distinct from any of our British specimens, 
but bear a very great resemblance to Cycles rhomhoidea of Say, 
found in the nvers of North America. 

Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 2. Vol. xvii. 
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We have unfortunately only a single specimen of this species 
ill the British Museum, which was scut from the Ohio by 
Mr. Anthony. This example only differs from the specimens 
found by Mr. Rowse in the front side being rather attenuated 
and produced, while in the British specimens this part of the 
shell is regularly rounded; but I have no means of ascertaining 
whether this is the usual state of the species, or only an acci¬ 
dental variation in the individual wc possess, and one can scarcely 
believe, without better proof, that the same species should be 
found in Europe and the United States; therefore I shall for the 
present consider it as distinct. 

The species is intermediate in size and form between Sphariuin 
rivicola and S, com mm. 

Spharium pallidum. 

Shell oblong, pale whitish yellow on the circumference, 
slightly concentrically striated, rounded before, 
rounded and rather truncated behind; sides rather 
swollen, evenly convex ; the cardinal edge rather 
produ(‘ed, nearly straight, and slightly compressed 
on each side the umbo; the umbo regularly convex, paUidwn. 
rather in front of the middle of the shell, sometimes slightly 
crumpled. 

The foot very large; the siphons elongate, united nearly to 
the tip ; the apices conical, the upper the smallest. 

The young are compressed, rather rounded, gradually be¬ 
coming more gibbous and elongated as they increase in size. 

Inhabits Grand Junction Canal near Kensal Green. 

The largest specimens are of an inch long, high, and 

thick. The average-sized specimens are ^ inch long, ^ thick, 
and high. 

The living specimens emitted when in confinement several 
young shells about 1 line long. 

May 20, 1856. 



XLIII,— Descriptions of eight new species of Birds from South 
America. By Philip Lutley Sclatbr, M.A., F.Z.S. &c. 

1. SyNALLAXIS CASTANBA. 

S. bruunescenti-castanea unioolor: plaga magna guttorali nigra: 
loris obscuris: mento fulvesccnti-albido: remigibus intus ni- 
gricantibus: cauda unicolore castanea longissima ; rectricibus 
tantum octo et harura una utrinque extima brevissima. 

Iiong. tota 5*5 ; al«e 2*3; caudse 4*1 poll. Angl. 

ffah. in vie. urbis Caraccas in Venezuela*— Mus. Brit., Paris. 

There are several specimens of this fine Synallaxis in the Bri- 
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tiali Museum, where it first attracted my notice. The beautiful 
series of birds recently transmitted by M. Levraud, the French 
Consul at Caraccas, to the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris (which 1 have lately had the opportunity of inspecting 
through the courtesy of the Directors of that establishment), 
contains a single example of the same bird, which has enabled 
me to assure myself of its locality. 

This is one of the species of this form that shows the greatest 
^ rapprocliemmt * towards Sj/hiorfhorht/nchus, the tail being com¬ 
posed of eight rectrices only, and the outer pair of these being 
abnormally small. 

Diglossopih, gen. nov. 

DtylossopiHj genus novum Diglossa; proxiiniim, et rostro simili 
sed ])roductiore; luandibulae supc'.rioris apiee non uncinata sed 
supra mandibulam iiiferiorern fortiter inrurva : hac autem rec- 
tissirna, acutissima, nec seorsum eurvata: alis modicis, remi- 
gibus tertia et quartu longissimis, seeunda quiutam oequante 
et prim am paulo superante : cauda rnodica quadrata : pedibus 
Dig lassie assimilibus. 

2. DiOLOSSOIMS C^.RUl.ESCENS. 

D, cjerulescenti-ciuerea fere unicolor, subtus in ventre dilutior : 
alia caudaque intus iiigricantibiis: loris et rostri ambitii ob- 
scuris; rostro nigro : pedibus bruuneis. 

Long, tota 6*0; ala? 2*9; cauda? 2*3 poll. Aiigl. 

Hab, ill vie. urbis Caraccas in Venezuela. 

Mas, Bi*emen8i et Parisiensi, 

Dr. Hartlaub first pointed out this curious bird to me when I 
was on a visit to Bremen in 1854 and inspecting the well-ordered 
collection of birds in the museum of that city. The single spe¬ 
cimen there is without indication of locality, and I was conse¬ 
quently unwilling to describe it. 1 never met with this species 
again until quitt? lately among the before-mentioned series of 

birds sent to Paris by M. Levraud from Caraccas. 

I think there is no doubt that it ought to form the type of 
a new genus of Diglossune, 

3, Diglossa indigotica. 

Diglossa uidigotica, J. & E. Verreaux, MS. 

D* indigotico-caerulea unicolor: loris nigris: alis caudaque nigris 
cseruTescenti-viridi limbatis: rostro et pedibus nigris. 

Long, tota 4*3; alfie 2*2; caudie 1*4 poll. Angl. 

JUab. in rep. Equatoriana. 

MM. J. & E. Verreaux have kindly supplied me with a spe¬ 
cimen of this beautiful Diglossa as yet undeseribed, and for 

30* 
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which I retain their MS. name. It must be placed next to 
D. persomta, a common species in Bogota collections, from 
which it may be distinguished by its smaller size, want of the 
black face, and the dark velvety purple hue of the blue colouring. 

4. AnABATES INFITSOATUS. 

A. supra fumoHO-brunneus, capitis pennis medialiter vix palli- 
dioribus : tectricibus cauda? superioribus et cauda tota intense 
ferrugineis: subtus sordide albus; crisso autem rufescente, 
abdomine rin(‘ra8Cento, paululum tincto: tectricibus alanim 
iuferioribus ochraceseeiiti-rufis : rostro iiigricanti-brunneo; 
mandibula inferiore flaveac(‘ntc; pedibus brurineis. 
liong. tota 7'5 ; alaj 3*6 ; cauda) 3*0 poll. Angl. 

Hab. in Peruvia Orientali. 

Obs. Affinis Anahatce leucophthulmoy sed supra et subtus multo 
minus rufcsceris. 


5. Anabatks lineatickps. 

A. supra fumigato-brunneus, capitc nigricantiorc : capitis, inter- 
scapulii ct tcctricum alarum pennarum scapis pallide ochra- 
cesceuti-albis, lineas longitudinales formuntibus : alis cauda- 
que dare ferrugineo-rufis: primariorum parte mediali nigi*a, 
interna cum tectricibus aubalaribua pallide cinnamoinca: cor- 
pore subtus albo, cinnamomeo tincto: cervice antica striis qui- 
busdam parvulis nigris irregularitcr perfusa: rostro recto, 
mandibute superioris apice luicinata, colore flavido, culmine 
nigro: pedibus fuscis. 

Long, tota 7*5; alee 3’6; caudae 3*0 poll. Angl. 

Hab, in Peruv, Orientali. 

These two Anabata are from a large collection received by 

MM. VeiTcaux of Paris from the Upper branches of the Peruvian 

Amazon in 1854. 

6. MyIADESTES YENEZUELENSIB. 

Af. supra chocolatino-brunnea: capite antico et latcrali cine- 
rascentioribus: loris nigris : subtus saturate schistacea, abdo^ 
mine medio albescentiore, hypochondriis brunnescentibus: 
remigum nigricantium basi interiore alba, exteriore fulves- 
cente, vittam pallidam trans alarem formante; harum quoque 
marginibus exterioribus versus apices pallide fulvis: cauda 
nigricante: rectricis unse utrinque extimse dimidio apicali 
interno albo: secunda quoque et tertia (sed hac multo minus) 
albo terminatis : rostri brunnei basi flava: pedibus pallidis. 

Long, tota 67; ate 8*4; caud® 8*0 polk Angl. 

Hab. in vie. lu^bis Caraccas in Venezuela.— Mm. Parisionsi. 
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There is an example of this apparently undescribed Myiadestes 
in the collection lately sent to Paris by M. Levruud from Ca- 
raccas. It is of the same form as M, ohscurus (Lafr.) from 
Guatimala and S. Mexico. 

The only birds likely to belong to this form hitherto known 
as inhabitants of South America are Ptiloyonys griseiventer and 
P, leucotis described in Tschudi’s ^ Fauna Peruana.^ 

I may mention that the latter bird is quite distinct specifically 
from liypothymis leucogonys, Licht. (Cichlopsis leucogonys, Cab.), 
with which it has been united by Prince Bonaparte in his ' Con¬ 
spectus/ though they may perhaps be referable to the same 
genus. 

7. PiFREOLA MELANOLA^MA. 

P, dare viridis : capitc toto cum gula et pcctore saturatissime 
nigro-viridibus, vix a iiigro distiiiguendis : taenia angusta banc 
coloi'em undique nisi in nucha marginante cum ventre medio 
crissoqnc fiavia, ventre laterali tlavo variegato: alia caudaque 
iiigris viridi extus hmbatis; tectricibus alarum majoribiis flavo, 
sccundariis autem dorso proxiinis et rectricibus albo termi- 
natis: tectricibus subalaribus flavescenti-albidis : rostro pedi- 
busque rubris, 

? viridis, sicut mas, sed non cucullata, abdomine flavo variegato, 
medialiter pure flavo: alls caudaque sicut in mari coloratis. 
Long, tota 7’8; alee 3*6; caudac 3*1 poll. Angl. 

Hab, in Venezuela, Caraccas. 

Mas, Heiaeano, Parisiensi, P. L. S. &c. 

This is the Venezuelan representative of P, riefferi, so com¬ 
mon in Bogota collections, from which it may be distinguished 
by its larger size, much darker head and throat, and the brighter 
edging of the wing-coverts. 

1 am now acquainted with seven species strictly referable to 
this beautiful form of Cotingina: viz. (1) viridis (d'Orb.)—a 
female of a species of which 1 have not yet seen the male—ex 
Bolivia; (2) riefferi ex Bogota; (3) mclanolmna ; (4) aureU 
pectwt ex Bogota et Venezuela; (5) elegans (Tschudi) ex Peruv.— 
usually united to aureipectus, but quite distinct; (6) formosa ex 
Venezuela; (7) sclateri ex rep. Equatoriana. 

8. CuiROXIPHIA REGINA. 

Pipra regina, Natt. in Mus. Vindob. 

C. ni^a, dorso cseruleo : crista in medio pileo flava. 

jBorba, Kio Madeira in imp. Brasil. 

Obs, Similis C, pareola sed crista flava nec rubra. 

There are three examples of this Manakin in the Imperial 
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Museum at Vienna, brought by the celebrated traveller and 
naturalist Nattcrer from the vicinity of Borba on the Rio 
Madeira, and numbered 833 of his collection. The bird closely 
resembles the well-known C. pai'eala^ but has the crest yellow. 
Natterer^s notes upon this species are : From the underwood, 
rather near the ground ; solitary.’^ 

I believe it lias never yet been published. 


XLIV .—On Scissurclla and Schismopc. 

By J. Gwyn Jeffheyr, Esq., F.R.S. 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History. 

Gentlemen, 

Although I knew that naturalists were, like poets, a genus 
irritabile,^^ I confess that I was not quite prepared for Mr. Wood- 
ward's attack on me in your last Number. 

He says that, because he thinks he has discovered an error, 
and had protested in vain against it, he was bound to publish. 
I beg leave to dispute the conclusion, if not the whole of the 
premises. 

When 1 showed Mr. Woodward specimens of the Scissurclla 
striatula of Philippi (which 1 had much pleasure in presenting 
him with), he called my attention to the conversion of the fissure 
into a foramen when the shell became adult. We then referred 
to Sowerby and Philijipi; and 1 went to the Library of the 
British Museum and consulted H^Orbigny^s Memoir, Mr. 
Woodward having informed me that he did not intend to publish 
on the subject, 1 did so, and mentioned in the March number 
of the ^ Annals ^ that he had pointed out to me the peculiarity 
in question, and at the same time I cited H^Orbigiiy^s Memoir. 

About a fortnight afterwards, in consequence of Mr. Clark 
having expressed his opinion that Scissurclla was synonymous 
or identical with Trochus, I made the further communication 
which appeared in the ^ Annals ^ for last month; and I then went 
fully into the matter, being backed by the undeniable authority 
of I)r. Gray. This, Mr. Woodward calls seeking to justify my 
position by the testimony of persons unacquainted with the 
facts of the case^^ 1 

Mr. Woodward admitted to me that he had never previously 
seen any species of Scissurclla except 8, crispata ; and as be does 
not state that he has since seen any other, his belief that certain 
species which were described and figured by D^Orbigny, Sowerby 
and Philippi (eight in number) are varieties of one and the same 
species, I leave to the judgment of your readers. 
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The well-known accuracy of the late Mr. Sowerby makea it 
needlesB to do more than repeat his statement, that the sjKiciea 
which he called elatior and concinm were found in the Calcaire 
grossicr/^ Whether those species, or the S, decussata and ek- 
gam of D^Orbigny, arc cxtmcl^ is another question, with which 
Mr. Woodward is probably not more familiar. 

If Mr. Woodward would take the trouble of reading again 
my paper in the ^ Annals * for April, he will, or ought to, be con¬ 
vinced that his remarks as to the separation of Schismope from 
Scmurella were unnecessary and uncalled for, because D^Orbigny 
and Sowerby evidently took their characters of what they re¬ 
garded as the same genus from different and uncongencric 
species. 

My reason for wishing Mr. Woodward, instead of myself, in 
the first imtancCf to refer to B'Orbigny, was simply that he, and 
not 1, might have the credit (if any) of making this separation. 
1 am therefore sorry that he should have put such a strange 
construction upon our conversation. 

I never heard of any protest from Mr. Woodward until 1 
saw his letter in print. 

Yours obediently. 

J. (IwYN Jeffreys. 

Montagu Square, London, 2l8t May 185G. 

P.S. Since writing the above, Professor King has reminded 
n»e that iu his Monograph of tlu^ Permian Fossils of England 
(pp. 213 and 214), he satisfactorily made out Scissw'ella to be 
the same as Plettrotomaiia, and that Mr. Morris, iu his Mono¬ 
graph of the Mollusca from the Great Oolite,follows him in 
that view. It can hardly be said that these naturalists are also 

unacquainted ** with the subject, so far as regards the paljeon- 
tologioai part of it. Professor King quite approves of the sepa¬ 
ration of Schismope from Scismrella, although he suspects the 
former may approach too closely to Deslongchamp^s genus 7>o- 
chotoma. 


XLV.— On the Orang-Utan or Mias of Borneo, 

By Alfred E. Wallace. 

Having spent nine months in a district where the Mias is moat 
abundant, and having devoted much time and attention to the 
subject, I wish to give some account of my observations and 
collections, and particularly to record their bearing on the 
question of how many species arc yet known from Borneo. 

I have altogether examined the bodies of seventeen freshly 
killed Orangs, all but one shot by myself. Of eleven of these 
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I have preserved the skins, either in spirits or dried. Of seven I 
have perfect skeletons, and of the remainder the skulls; and of 
all, the sex, colour and other external peculiarities were accurately 
noted at the time, as well as all the principal dimensions, i 
have besides two other skeletons and two skulls, the sex and 
external characters of, which are determined on the authority of 
Kuropcans or natives who saw tlunn when freshly killed. Of 
this extensive series sixteen arc fully adult, and their skulls are 
therefore strictly comparable with each other, nine of them being 
males and seven females. They were moreover all obtained in 
a very limited tract of country watered by the same small river 
and of very uniform physical features. We may therefore as¬ 
sume, unless the contrary can be supported by the very strongest 
evidence, that the male and female specimens are sexes of the 
same species, whether they be one or more. 

The males procured by me may be divided into two groups, 
differing considerably both in tin* external characters and in 
those of the cranium. The first and uiokI abundant is the 
large animal known among the natives as the “ Mias pappan 
or Mias chappan/* the latter name being used by the Dyaks 
as well as that of Mias Zirnh/^ while the former is, on the 
authority of Sir James Brooke, a name applied to it by the 
Malays, It is known by its large size and by the lateral expan¬ 
sion of the face into fatty protuberances or rulges over the tem¬ 
poral muscles, which have been mistermed caiLsities, as they are 
perfectly soft, smooth and flexible. Five of thiif form measured by 
me varied only from 4 feet 1 inch to 4 fe<;t 2 inches in height 
from the hr^l to the ci*own of the head, the giith of the body 
from 3 feet to 3 feet 7| inches, and the extent of the outstretched 
arms from 7 feet 2 inches to 7 feet 8 inches; the width of the 
face from 10 to 18^ inches. The colour and length of the hair 
varied in different individuals and in different parts of the same 
individual; some possessed a rudimentary nail on the great toe, 
others none at all, but they otherwise present no external dif¬ 
ferences on which to establish even varieties of a species. Yet 
when we examine the crania of these individuals we find remark¬ 
able differences of form, proportion and dimension, no two being 
exactly alike. The slope of the profile and the projection of the 
muzzle, together with the size of the cranium, offer differences 
as decided as those existing between the most strongly marked 
forms of the Caucasian and African crania in the human species. 
The orbits vary in width and height, the cranial ridge is either 
single or double, either much or little developed, and the zygo¬ 
matic aperture varies considerably in size. This variation in the 
proportions of the crania enables us satisfactorily to explain the 
marked difference jirescnted by the single*crested and double- 
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crested skulls, which have been thought to prove the existence 
of two large species of Orang. The external surface of the skull 
varies considerably in size, as do also the zygomatic aperture 
and the temporal muscle; but they bear no necessary relation to 
eacli other, a small muscle often existing with a large cranial 
surface and vice versd. Now those skulls which have the largest 
and strongest jaws and the widest zygomatic aperture, have the 
muscles so large that they meet on the crown of the skull and 
deposit the bony ridge which separates them, and which is 
highest in that which has the smallest cranial surface. In those 
which combine a large surface with comparatively weak jaw s and 
small zygomatic aperture, the muscles on each side do not ex¬ 
tend to the crovMi, a space of from 1 to 2 inches remaining be¬ 
tween them, and along tlicir margins small ridges are formed. 
Intermediate forms are found in which the ridges meet only in 
the hinder portion of tlu* skull. The form and size of the ridges 
ai'c therefore independent of age, being sometimes more strongly 
dev(‘loped in the less-aged animal. Professor Temminck states 
that the senes of skulls in the Leyden Museum shows the same 
result. 

Sir James Brooke iirst noticed these diflerences in the ridges, 
ami finding that tin* Dyaks affirmed that tw^o large species of 
Orang existed, ve ry naturally concluded that th(‘y respectively 
belonged to tlierii. Mr. Blyth of Calcutta has adopted this 
view', considering that the animal possessing the double-crested 
skull has the large chcek-cxeresccnces, while that with the single- 
crested skull is deprived of them; but my specimens, as well as 
the scries at Leyden, show that those various forms of skull 
belong to one and the same species of animal, in which view 
Sir James Brooke, after an examination of my specimens, perfectly 
coincides. 1 may here mention, that Mr. Blytn has since written 
to Sir J. Brooke acknowledging the receipt of some skeletons 
from Sarawak, and stating that he has found a nea) sjtecies 
among them distinguished by its shorter and more robust limbs 
and slightly projecting jaws. The great amount of variation, 
however, which exists in these respects among animals whose 
external characters are identical, would show that it is not pos¬ 
sible to establish a new species on such grounds from a single 
specimen. As an instance of the extreme variation which occurs 
in the skull of the fully adult male Orang with cheek-excres¬ 
cences, I may mention that the wudth between the orbits exter¬ 
nally is only 4 inches in one specimen and fully 5 in another, 
while the two animals did not differ 1 inch in their total height. 

The second form of male Orang which I have procured diners 
so remarkably from the first, that it seems well entitled to be 
considered a distinct species. The two fully adult specimens 
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which I obtained were respectively 3 ft. in. and 3 ft. in. 
in height, 6 ft. 6 in. in extent of arms, and about 2 ft. 6 in. in 
girth of body. They possessed jio signs of the cheek*excres- 
cences, but in other respects rc'seinbled the larger kinds. The 
skull is smaller and weaker, and the zygomatic arches narrower 
than in the large species; it has no bony crest, but two faint 
ridges from If inch to 2 inches apart, exactly as in the Simia 
Morio of Prof. Owen, figured in the * Transactions of the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society.^ The teeth however are in proportion to the skull, 
of initnenae size, equalling, and in one case surpassing, those of 
the larger animals : the molars extending further backward, and 
the incisors and canines being set closely together, room is 
found for them in a much smaller jaw. The great canine teeth 
are quite as large as in most specimens of the larger animal, 
and of exactly the same form. These animals the Dyaks called 
Mias Kassil. 

The adult females, five in number, examined by me exhibit a 
remarkable uniformity among themselves, and a striking differ- 
enee compared with the large males. In size they vary only from 
3 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 7 in. in height, from 2 ft. 1 in. to 2 ft. in. 
in girth below the arms, and from 5 ft. 9 in. to 6 ft. in. in 
extent of arms. None possess any cheek-excrescences, some 
have and some want the nail on the great toe, the colour varies 
considerably, but the external characters arc in general remark¬ 
ably similar to those of the smaller males before mentioned, 
from which they only differ in a stature from 1} in. to 3 inches 
lower. Their crania are either equal to or slightly less than 
those of the small males; but their teeth differ remarkably from 
those of all the males, iu the canines being comparatively small, 
and of the peculiar subtruncated form, dilated at the base, which 
is represented in the plate of Simia Morio before alluded to. 
With that plate most of these crania exactly agree; I presume 
therefore; that it represents a female specimen, and that the 
peculiar form of canine tooth is characteristic of the female sex. 
The question then remains, to which of the two forms of male 
animal are these the females. From a careful examination 
of my specimens I am induced to consider that most of 
those, the crania of which equal in size those of the small 
males, may be referred to the larger species, while one or two, 
slightly smaller in all their dimensions, but remarkable for 
having the two middle incisors in the upper jaw larger than in 
the other specimens, may be considered as the females of the 
smaller species, the male of which has also those teeth larger 
than in the animals which possess huge crested skulls and cheek- 
excrescences. These smaller females so exactly correspond with 
Prof, Owen’s figure, that there is no doubt of their belonging to 
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the same species, the adult male of which will, 1 believe, now be 
made known for the first time. The skins of the two small 
males and of the females, now on their w^ay to Euf^land, in spirits, 
will, when strictly compared, serve to determine accurately the 
characters of the two species of Bornean Orang, Simin Satyrus 
and S. Morio. 

The Dyaks of N.-Western Borneo, however, have names for 
three species of Mias, although 1 could never find any one wh(» 
could determine them with precision. All the animals with 
large cheek-excresccuces forni the ** Mias chappan” but they 
declare that females are also found of the same form;* Authen¬ 
ticated female specimens, however, with eheek-cxcresecnccs do 
not exist in Europe, and if they ever do occur, seem far too rare in 
proportion to the males to be any other than an accidental 
vai’iety in which the one sex has assurru’d characters generally 
confined to the other. All Orangs of smaller size and without 
cheek-cxcrescenees are called by tliePyaks Mias Kassu, and my 
small males and females are undoubtedly of this.kind; but these 
people have asserted that every female I shot was a Mias KassUy 
so that 1 am rather inclined to think that they have regarded 
the larger males as distinct sp(‘cies from the smaller and difter- 
ently formed females. In one case however they said that a 
female was a Mias chappnn, though it possessed no cheek-excres¬ 
cences, nor diflfered from the other females except in having the 
skin of the throat rather more loose and inflated than usual,—a 
character generally very prominent in the large males. The 
third kind they call the Mias rambiy and they say it equals the 
“ chappan in size, but has lio cln.ek-excrescenccs and very 
long hair. This seems very rare, aiid is probably one of the 
large species in which the excrescences have been little or not at 
all developed. One of my females they asserted with hesitation 
to be a rambi,^^ but I could not perceive that it in any way 
differed from the others except in a much paler colour than 
usual. 

The conclusions therefore at which 1 have arrived are as 
follows:— 

1. That two species of Orang have been ascertained to exist in 
Borneo. 

2. The differences between them are well marked in the males, 
but much less distinct in the females. 

8. That all the females are characterized by the small-sized 
diull without prominent ridges and by their subtruncatod dilated 
canine teeth. 

4. The males of both species possess large conical canines. 

6. That the form, size and proportions of the crania, and the 
size and position of the teeth, vary in each individual to such an 
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extent, that these variations alone cannot be taken to mark 
distinct species. 

Most of these conclusions are fully supported by Prof. Tem- 
minck, from an examination of the very extensive series of spe¬ 
cimens in the Leyden Museum, though, from not possessing 
specimens of the smaller male, he was unable to detect any spe¬ 
cific difference in the females. 

Prof. Owen, in his admirable papers published in the ^Trans¬ 
actions of the Zoological Society/ has described the apparent 
confusion in the position of the second set of teeth in the jaws 
of the yoi^pg animal, and observes that it seems wonderful that 
they should all fall into their proper places in the adult, without 
those irregularities which are so frequent in Man. My spe¬ 
cimens however prove that such irregularities are very frequent, 
as more than one-half of my crania exhibit them in a greater or 
less degree. In two cases a sixth molar tooth occurs on one or 
both sides of the jaw'; the incisors are often unsymmetrical and 
the whole jaw is n-equently oblique, in one case so much so, that 
while the upper canine closes inside the lower on one side of the 
jaw, it is outside on the other. 

A striking peculiarity, not, I believe, hitherto noticed, exists in 
the mammae of the female, which are scarcely perceptible even 
when giving suck. In two specimens which 1 shot with their 
infant young, the nipples rose from a breast not more developed 
than in the male animal. 

The preceding observations might have been very much ex¬ 
tended, but the object has been merely to give some account of 
the writer’s observations and collections, believing that no defi¬ 
nite and certain conclusions can be arrived at without a compa¬ 
rison of his materials with those which already exist in England 
and at Leyden, a comparison which he looks forward to making 
on his return. 

Sarawak, Dec, IB55, 


XLVI.—On Prof. Huxley’s attempted Refutation of Cuvier’s 
Laws of Correlation, in tim Reconstruction of extinct Verte^ 
brate Forms, By H. Falconke, M.D., F.R.S. &c. 

The printed Proceedings of the Eoyal Institution contain a full 
absti*act of the principal part of an evening lecture, delivered by 
Prof. Huxley, on the 15th February last, On Natural History, 
as Knowledge, Discipline, and Power,” authenticated with his 
initials, and thus leaving no doubts as to the authorship. It 
contains some statements which are so remarkable,—emanating 
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from one who is at the same time a Professor of Physiolo^, and 
an officer on the palaeontological staff of the Museum of^ono- 
mic Geology,—as to require some notice. 

The temptations of a popular lecture are notoriously so great, 
to produce effect instead of merely giving instruction, and to 
heighten sober fact with a little gilding, that a considerable 
allowance is usually extended to discourses addressed to larger 
mixed audiences. If the banquet is plain, to go down well, it 
requires some strong seasoning. But there is a limit to this 
kind of consideration; and hen a man of science, of recognized 
standing, assails generally admitted principles and established 
reputations, in a discourse of this nature, which comes before the 
world in the permanent form of publication, it is no longer en¬ 
titled to indulgence, but becomes a fair subject of legitimate 
criticism. 

Nearly three-fourths of Mr. lluxley^s abstract are devoted to 
the first head, viz. Natural History regarded as knowledge^ the 
leading feature of which is an attempt to refute the principle 
propounded by Cuvier, that the laws of correlation which pre¬ 
side over the organization of animals, guid(*d him in his recon¬ 
struction of extinct forms. It is to this pai*t of the lecture that 
the remarks now offered have reference. 

By the common verdict of mankind, George Cuvier has been 
considered one of the most successful investigators of natural 
knowledge, in all time, llis principal claim for this rank rests 
upon his having been the founder and architect of philosophical 
palseontology. He not only laid the first stone, but he con¬ 
structed, and covered over, the edifice. M'hat has been accom- 

f dished bv his successors, has been merely to fill up, and embel- 
ish the details of the interior; this much he left to them as an 
express legacy. The general results of his researches, and the 
principles upon which they were conducted, were set forth in 
the Discours preliminaire,” which, taking due account of the 
state of knowleage at the time, and the wide scope of the argu¬ 
ment, has hitherto been held up as a model of exhaustive philo¬ 
sophical inquiry, convoyed in a strain of chastened didactic 
eloquence, such as has not yet been surpassed in the literature 
of natural history. 

That in some important respects Cuvier was behind the pro¬ 
gress of zoological science in his day, is undeniable; us also that 
be arrived at some wrong palcBontological conclusions. This is 
not to be wondered at; the real marvel being, that in achieving 
«o much in a new field, he erred so little. But Mr. Huxley 
aswla him on very different and much higher grounds. ^'The 
prince of modem naturalists,^^ it is alleged, did not himself 
understand the methods by which he arrived at his great re- 
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sults/^ His master-mind misconceived its own processes 
** Whatever Cuvier himself may say, or others repeat, it seems 
quite clear that the principle of his restorations was not that of 
the physiological correlation or coadaptation of organs/^ 

Such strong assertion should be well supported; for, besides 
the attack upon Cuvier and his followers, the veiy foundations 
of palaeontology, as they have hitherto been understood, arc as¬ 
sailed. Let us now see whether soundly or othi'rwise. Mr. H ux- 
ley, after showing up the pretensions and shortcomings of the 
alleged ])liilosophiral principle, supplies the blank with a substi¬ 
tute of' his own, namely, “ A law of the invariable coincidence of 
certain organic peculiarities established by induction •/* or, in 
other words (when the definition and illustrative cases are ana- 
lysed), empirical observation. In order to put the case fairly, 
and guard against the risk of misajiprtdiensioti, a long extract 
must b(* made :— 

* * * Is this utilitarian adaptation to a benevolent pur¬ 
pose, the chief, or even the leading feature of that great shadow, 
or, we should more rightly say, of that vast archetype of the 
human mind, which everywhere looms upon us through nature? 
The reply of .natural history is clearly in the negative. She 
tells 118 that utilitarian adaptation to purpose is not the greatest 
principle worked out in nature, and that its valui% even as an 
instrument of research, has been enormously overrated. 

llow is it th(‘n, that not only in jmpular works, but in the 
writings of men of deservedly high authority, we find the oppo¬ 
site dogma—that the principle of adaptation of means to ends is 
the great instrument of research in natural history—enunciated 
as an axiom ? If we trace out the doctrine to its fountain-head, 
we shall find that it was primarily put forth by Cuvier, the prince 
of modern naturalists. Is it to be supposed then that tJuvier 
did not himself understand the methods by which he arrived at 
his great results ? that his master-mind misconceived its own 
processes ? This conclusion appears to be not a little presump¬ 
tuous ; but if the following arguments be justly reasoned out, it 
IS correct:— 

In the famous ' Discours sur lea Revolutions de la Surface 
du Globe,^ after speaking of the difficulties in the way of the 
restoration of vei*tebrate fossils, Cuvier goes on to say 

" * Happily, comparative anatomy possesses a principle whose 
just development is sufficient to dissipate all difficulties; it is 
that of the correlation of forms in organiased beings, by means 
of which every kind of organized being might, strictly speaking, 
be recognized, by a fragment of any of its parts. 

^ Every organized oeiiig constitutes a whole, a single and 
complete system, whose parts mutually correspond and concur, 
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by their reciprocal reaction to the same definitive end. None of 
these parts can be changed without affecting the others; and 
consequently each taken separately indicates and gives all the 
rest.^ 

After this^ Cuvier gives his well-known examples of the 
correlation of the parts of a Carnivore, too long for extract, and 
of whicli therefore his summation merely will be given :— 

* In a word, the form of the tooth involves that of the con¬ 
dyle; that of the shoulder-blade; that of the claws: just as the 
equation of a curve involves all its properties. And just as by 
taking each proj)erty separately, and making it the base of a 
separate equation, we should obtain both the ordinary equation 
and all other properties whatsoever which it possesses; so, in 
the same way, the claw, the scapula, the condyle, the femur, and 
all the other bones taken separately, will give the tooth, or 
one another; and by commencing with any one, he who had a 
rational concqition of the laws of the organic cieconoiny, could 
reconstruct the whole animal.* 

Thus far Cuvier; and thus far, and no further, it seems that 
the compilers, and co])i(!rs, and popularizcrs, and id genus omne^ 
proceed in the study of him. And so it is handed down from 
Dook to book, that all Cuvier*8 restorations of extinct animals 
were effected by means of the principle of the physiological 
correlation of organs. 

Now let us examine this principle; taking, in the first place, 
one of Cuvier*8 own arguments and analysing it; and in the 
second place, bringing other considerations to bear. 

Cuvier says—^ It is readily intelligible that Ungulate animals 
must all be herbivorous, since they possess no means of seizing 
a prey (1). We sec very easily also, that the only use of their 
fore-feet being to support their bodies, they have no need of so 
strongly formed a shoulder; whence follows the absence of 
clavicles (2) and acromion, and the narrowness of the scapula. 
No longer having any need to turn their fore-arm, the radius 
will be united with the ulna, or at least articulated by a gingly- 
mus and not arthrodially with the humerus (3). Their herbi- 
von)us diet will require teeth with flat crowns to bruise up 
the grain and herbage; these crowns must needs be unequal, 
and to this end enamel must alternate with bony matter (4): 
such a kind of crowm requiring horizontal movements for tritu¬ 
ration, the condyle of the jaw must not form so close a hinge as 
in the Carnivora; it must be flattened; and this entails a cor- 
mpondingly flattened temporal facet. The temporal fossa which 
will have to receive only a small temporal muscle will be shallow 
and narrow (5)/ 

** The various propositions are here marked with numbers, to 
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avoid repetition; and it ia ea«y to show that not one i» really 
based on a necessary physiological law:— 

^^(1.) Why should not ungulate animals be carrion-feeders? 
or even, if living animals were their prey, surely a horse could 
run down and destroy other animals with at least as much ease 
as a wolf. 

{2, 3.) But what purpose, save support, is subserved by the 
fore-legs of the Dog and Wolf? how large arc their clavicles? 
how much power have they of rotating the fore-arm ? (4, 6.) The 
Sloth is purely herbivorous, but its teeth present no trace of any 
such alternation of substance. 

Again, what difference exists in structure of tooth, in the 
shape of the condyle of the jaw, and in that of the temporal fossa, 
between the herbivorous and carnivorous Bears ? If Bears were 
only known to exist in the fossil state, would any anatomist 
venture to conclude from the skull and teeth alone, that the 
white bear is naturally carnivorous, while the brown bear is 
naturally frugivorous ? Assuredly not; and thus, in the case of 
Cuvier^s owm selection, we see that his arguments are absolutely 
devoid of conclusive force. 

Our first remark ia, where and by whom has tlic principle of 
the utilitarian^' adaptation to purpose been used as an instru¬ 
ment of research ? Mr. Huxley avers that its value as such has 
been enormously overrated ! If so, by whom has it been ever 
used ? From the prevalence of adaptations and mechanisms in 
nature, suited to the production of certain ends, we reason up 
to the agency of an all-wise, powerful and benevolent Designer. 
But the inference is a product, not an instrument of the research; 
and to call it the latter, is simply a misuse of terms. 

The same objection applies to what Mr. Huxley desi^ates 
as '^the opposite dogma—that the principle of adaptation 
means to ends is the great instrument of research in natural 
history.^^ The generalization in this case also is a result^ not an 
instrument, of the research, 

Mr. Huxley contrasts the two as opposite dogmas. Wherein, 
we would ask, lies the opposition ? Hot and cold, dry and moist, 
sweet and sour, are in ordinary language opposites; and in 
medicine, theorists speak of the opposite dogmas of the humoral 
and mechanical, the chemical and vital patbologiSs. They are 
obviously opposed, because the one is inconsistent with, and of a 
contrary nature to, the other. But there is nothing of like 
opposition and incompatibility in the two dogmas or principles 
as enunciated by Mr. Huxley. So far from such being the ease, 
the first is merely a more advanced stage of the second. In the 


The employment of the term in this tense it by Mr. Huxley. 
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ooe» we satisfy ourselves by observation of the necessary eor^r 
relation of the parts to effect a common end ; in the other, we 
speculate from these premises, as to whether or no they furnish 
proofs of a Supreme liesif^ncr. We may stop short at the former 
stage without going further; but we cannot arrive at the second 
without having gone through the first. The two principles, 
therefore, have never been employed as instruments of research 
in natural history, nor are they, in their nature, opj>osite8. 

In disquisitions of this kind, precision of thought and expres¬ 
sion is so essential, that it seemed necessary to clear the ground 
of these preliminary objections, before coming to the gist of Mr. 
Huxley^s argument, namely, that the law of reciprocal relation 
between the organa of animals is not the principle which guided 
Cuvier in his reconstruction of extinct forms. 

Mr. Huxley first takes the beautiful illustration given by 
Cuvier, of the correlation of the parts in a Carnivore, quoting the 
summary; and he attempts torefufe it by asking, '' WhEtdiffer^ 
ence exists in the structure of tooth, in the shape of the condyle 
of the jaw, and in that of the temporal fossa, between the herbi¬ 
vorous and carnivorous Bears ? If Bears were only known to 
exist in the fossil state, would any anatomist venture to conclude, 
from the skull and teeth alone, that the white bear is naturally 
carnivorous/ while the brown bear is naturally frugivorous? 
Assuredly not; and thus in the case of Cuvieris own selection, 
wc see that his arguments arc absolutely devoid of conclusive 
force.^' 

Can it be believed, after this, that the case in question is not 
that of Cuvier’s selection ? But such is really the fact. In 
stating the proposition to be demonstrated, Cuvier puts it thus: 
** If the intestines of an animal arc urgauized so as only to digest 
flesh, and the flesh fresh,’^ then these correlative conditions are 
involved, viz.: its jaws must be constructed to devour a prey; 
its claws to seize and tear it asunder; its teeth to cut it up and 
divide it; its organs of motion to pursue and catch it; its organs 
of sense to recognize it at a distance; and it must also be 
endowed with the instinct to conceal itself and lay toils for its 
victims. Such will be the conditions of the carnivorous habit; 
every animal destined fur such habit w^ill infallibly have them in 
combination, for its race could not subsist without them.” But 
the Bears have not their ** intestines organized only to djgest 
fresh fleshnor their claws to seize a prey and tear it asunder; 
nor their teeth only to cut up and divide it; nor their organs of 
motion to pursue and catch it; nor have they the instinct to 
conceal th^selves and entrap it. What was obviously in 
Cuvier’s mind was, a pure typical digitigrade carnivore like 
the Tiger, which rigidly fulfils the terms of the proposition, and 
Ann^Sf May. N.hist, Ser. 2. VoLwiu 81 
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every one of the eoiiditH)nt set forth as involved in it. The 
Bears are heavy cutnbrons animals; their teeth are not purely 
carnivorous^ but mixedtheir feet are plantigrade; and their 
habit of diet, when they are regarded in the mass, is omnivorous. 
We have known the same species, a bniwn bear, to browse on 
young grass like an ox; to devour the flesh of a slaughtered 
deer Ten in the forest; and to kill and eat a tame pheasant that 
came within its reach. Nature has given n>ixed teeth, and a 
mixed cnganixation throughout, to match the mixed habits of 
the genus. Technically they arc ranked, in some classifications, 
as among the Carnivora; but competent naturalists divide the 
order of Fera into three groups, excluding the Bears and their 
allies, under the designation of Plantigrada, from the Carnivora^ 
which comprise the digiiigrade Dogs, Cats, Hysenas, &c. How 
then is Mr. Huxley warranted in asserting, that the Bears were 
the case of Cuvi^s own selection ” ? In eveiy demonstration 
of a subject, and in ordinary instruction, we select the simplest 
problems; and having mastered them, we next proceed to the 
more complicated or mixed. Cuvier took the pure and simple 
case: Mr. Huxley fixes upon him the mixed. 

Let us now take the case as put by Mr. Huxley, and suppose 
that the brown and white bears were only met with in the fossil 
state; but with the proviso of the other living sf>ecies being 
known to us as at present. The comparative anatomist would, 
we believe, be led to infer that the polar bear had been more car¬ 
nivorous than the brown bear, and the latter more of a vegetable 
feeder than the former. The polar bear differs more from all 
the other bears in the form of the skull, than these do from one 
another; and the differences are all in the direction of a more 
camassial type. In proof that this is not a rash or unguarded 
assertion, it can be shown that comparative anatomists have not 
hesitated, in the cases of certain extinct fossil bears, to form 
conclusions as to their habits of diet upon the osteological evi^ 
dencc. Thus: From the greater proportional sixe and more 
complicated tubercular surface of the posterior molar teeth, espe¬ 
cially in the upper jaw, and from the greater complication on 
tibe crown of tne smallest persistent molar in the lower jaw, one 
might be led to suppose that the Ursus spelam fed more on 
vegetables than the grisly bear does'' (Owen, Brit. Foss. Hamm, 
p. 101). The evidence famished by the skull confirms this 
guarded inference: it deviates widely in form from that of the 
polar bear. Again: ^^The above remarkable modification Of 
the erow$8 of the molar teeth of the lower jaw, indicates this 
gVeat extinct beer (of the Sewalik Hills) to have been more car- 

* Their molar teeth generally roamifest in both jaws a tubercmlate 
grmding mrftice. Owen, Odontc^. vol. i, p. 501. 
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nMaial than the Urme epelaus, or any of its existing congeners 
(Owen, Odontography, voL i. p. 601), The same conclusion 
had been previously arrived at by the original describors of this 
species, from the combined indications of the skull and teeth 
Here then arc two fossil bears, the one of which is inferred to 
have been more of a vegetable feeder, and the other more car¬ 
nivorous, from characters of correlation presented by their skulls 
and teeth ;—being practical refutations of the asseHion made by 
Mr. Huxley. It is true that the legitimacy of the deductions 
may be questioned or denied : all that can be said in reply is, 
that if the propositions, positive and negative, arc considered 
according to the degree of their respective probability, the verdict 
of every competent judge will be in favour of the former. Of 
' more than this, a case of the kind does not admit. 

Mr, Huxley next takes in hand the opposite case of the Un¬ 
gulate Herbivora, as put by Cuvier. They present the simplest 
and moat unmixed types of the strictly vegetable feeders, and 
their organization is modified throughout, in a scries of adapta¬ 
tions in contrast with those presented by the Digitigrade Garni-- 
vora, and in nectissary correlation with each other (i, e. necessary 
in the sense of being demonstrable in such a way that the con¬ 
trary involves an absurdity and is inconceivable). We m\l take 
Mr. Iluxley^s objections in the order suggested by the analysis. 
Cuvier states that: “ Their herbivorous habit will require teeth 
with flat crowns to bruise un the grain and herbage; this crown 
must needs be unequal, and to tins end enamel must alternate 
with the bony materials.^^ Mr, Huxley attempts to refute the 
generality of the proposition by the case of the Sloth, He says, 
The Sloth is purely herbivorous, but its teeth present no trace 
qf any such alternation of substance.^’ It will oe shown in the 
sequ^ that they do present such alternation ; but the first re¬ 
mark that is suggested is, that in an argument where there is 
an express specification of the premises, it is inadmissible to 
adduce a case that does not come within the terms. Cuvier 
specifies the Ungulaia (including the Pachydermata, Solidungula, 
and Buminantia) : Mr. Huxley meets him with the Sloth, which, 
although herbivorous, does not beloM to either, but to the order 
BnUa, comprising animals very di&rent in their habits and 
organisation from the Ungulaia. The mass of the species in 
*^the one order is constructed for extreme speed, to escape from 
their predaceous enemies; while the progression of the mass in 
^ other is extremely slow, but strictly in unison mth their 
habits and wants. Instead of presenting a narrow scapula, with 
no acromion and no clavicle (conditions expressly specified by 

* Asiatic Researcbes, vol. xix. p. 200. 
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Cuvier), the Sloth has a very broad scapula, an enormously pro^ 
longed acromion^ and a clavicle. A portion of the functions of 
its fore-arm is modified after the plan presented by the Tiger, 
instead of that of the Ungulata, The habits of the Sloth, although 
herbivorous, required it, and the necessity under the law of cor¬ 
relation worked out the means*. The detailed demonstration 
would be tedious; but it is wholly unnecessary, as every com¬ 
parative anatomist is familiarly acquainted with it, and probably 
<W) one better than Mr. Huxley. So far as the applicability of 
this objection to the case in point is concerned, it is clearly of a 
still more exceptionable character than that of the Bears contra 
the typical Caniivora. 

But the special force of Mr. Huxleyobjection lies in the 
absence of enamel from the teeth ol the herbivorous Sloth. 
The adduction of the instance is ingenious; yet the objection in 
reality is more specious than valid. The molars of the Sloth 
consist of an irregular cylinder of soft and open-grained ivory 
(vascular dentine of Owen), which is so j)ermeated by vascular 
or medullary canals, that it has bi^en compared structurally to 
the teeth of certain fishes j this central mass is encased in a 
shell of compact hard ivory (unvascular dentine of Owen), 
dosely resembling (it is said) that of the human toothf, ftnd 
outside of this shell there is a layer of cement harder than the 
central mass, but softer than the shell of ivory. The cement by 
use wears away, so as ‘‘ to form a bevelled edge,^^ while the cen¬ 
tral mass becomes depressed, the edge of the shell projecting 
between them. The crown thus presents three alternate mate^ 
rials of unequal hardness, resulting in an unequally worn surface, 
being the very end to be attained, in the case put by Cuvier} 
the only difference being, that in the Sloth a shell of hard ivory 
is substituted for the ordinary shell of hard enamel. And so 
exactly does this shell, to the naked eye, simulate the appearance 
of enamel, that Cuvier and every other naturalist down to 1887 
described it either as being enamel or analogous to it. Bnamel 
is equally absent from the teeth of the whole of the Megatberoid 

* “ Totitet cc» choftei sc d^dulseat Tune de Tautre selon Icur plus ou 
Knotnt de et de mani^re que les uues sont esseutielles et exdu- 

sivement propres aux auimaux h sabot, et que les autres, quoiqae i^gale- 
ment n^cessaircs dans ces auimaux, ae teur seront pas exclusttts, mais^ 
pourrmt se retrovver dans d*autrea animam, oil Is rests des etmdiiionaper^' 
mftra encore eellesdh** (Cuvier, Discours pr^im. p. 60, 4to edit.) Alter 
the words anhnaux k sabotinto ** auimaux carnivores/* and the clause 
m italics is applicable to the fore-arm of the iSloths. It were easy to show, 
ttot the construction of the Sloths, so far fVom weakening the evidence as 
to the law of necessity correlation, does, in fact, furnish the strongest 
arguments in favour of it, 

t Owen, Odontography, vol. i. p. %330. 
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Edentata, as from the Sloths. But so little do the united in<» 
stances furnish a case of means inadequate to the end, that Clift, 
in 1836, supplied Buckland with a drawing of the teeth of Me* 
gatheritira in opposition, in which the hard shell is figured and 
described as enamel, and the harder parts of the reversed teeth 
are shown to be brought in contact with the softer, in such a 
manner, that mastication is performed and maintained by a series 
of wedges like the alternate ridges on the rollers of a cruah- 
ing-milV^ and accompanied by a property, the perfection of all 
machinery, namely, that of maintaining itself perpetually in 
perfect order by the act of j>erformiug its work*. 

Enamel, therefore, although structurally absent, is functionally 
present in the substituted shell of hard ivory. The force of Mr. 
Iluxley^s objection is thus narrowed to the use in the Sloth of 
a material diflereut from the ordinary one. Does this furnish 
any good argument against the law of correlation f In physics 
analogous eases of substitution arc met with; for instance, in 
Mitscherlich's isomornhous salts, wherein certain bases may be 
substituted indifferently, but the combinations will always result 
in the same function, ?. c. crystallize in the same geometrical 
form. No one has on this account doubted the constancy of the 
laws of crystallization. In predaceous birds, the teeth and jaws 
of the Carnivora are replaced by the mandibles and hooked 
bill; but the claw of the Eagle is, notwithstauding, as much in 
correlation with the bill, as the retractile claw with the scissorial 
carnassial tooth in the Tiger, the types of construction being 
different. 

Mr. Huxley^s next objection is startling. lie asks; ** Why 
should not ungulate animals be carrion-feeders? or even, if 
living animals were their )>rey, surely a horse could run down 
and destroy other animals with at least as much ease as a wolf.” 
There are certain Uiigulata which do sometimes eat flesh and 
carrion. The Hog is an example. Cases have been asserted on 
respectable evidence of its even having eaten young children. 
But the molar teeth, unlike those of the typical Ungulata, are 
tubercular or marnmillated, not flat, and they differ otherwise. 

Among the extinct aberrant forms” (in the Suidse) ^^the 
Hippohyus presents almost a ruminant pattern of the grinding 
surface, while the Chceropotamm manifests in its whole dentition 
a close resemblance to tne plantigrade Carnivora.” Nothing 
as yet is known of the incisors of the Choeropotamus ; the rest of 
the dentition closely resembles that of the Peccari; but the pre- 
molars are more simple, and the canines, by their size, shape 
and direction, and the lower jaw by the backward prolongation 
of its angle, alike manifest a marked approximation to the 
* Buckland. Bridgewater Treatise, p, 148. 
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type^ Hie cweaetotial carnivorotta propertie* of the 
cooiUKm Hog ere well known, and they correspond with the 
minor degree of resemblance which this existing Pachyderm 
presents to the same type*/' On the other hand> The essen¬ 
tial characteristic of the dentition of the true Bears is the 
development, in the lower jaw, of the true molar teeth to their 
typical number in the placental Mammalia, and their general 
manifestation, in both jaws, of a tuberculatc* grinding surface 
In other words, the Hog and some of its allies, in certain respects, 
diverge in their structure from the ungulate towards the car¬ 
nivorous type; while conversely, the Bears similarly diverge 
from the carnivorous type towards tlm Ungulata; the result 
being the same,—that is, regarded in the mass, they become 
omnivorous. But the exceptions, so far from being inconsistent 
with the law of correlation, furnish fine illustrations of the 
manner in which its details are carried out, in conti^asted cases 
of mixed types. 

But as regards the pure herbivorous Ungulata—say the Horse 
—with flat grinding teeth when in full wear, the fitting reply 
to the first part of Mr. Huxley^s query would be—Why should 
not a pair of millstones serve as well to cut up broad cloth as a 
pair of scissors ? The typical Ungulata have their molars con¬ 
structed on the grinding principle,—the Carnivora on the acis- 
sorial; and both physicists and naturalists know, upon a very 
wide induction, that the antecedents and consequents in these 
cases are not reciprocals. As to the seoond part of the query, 
the teeth and correlative organs tell us that the speed of the 
Horse is to enable him to run away from his predaceous and 
other enemies—not to run down, seise, and destroy other animals* 
Nature, like a thrifty housewife, has endowed him with organs 
of locomotion suited to his wants, and not gone beyond them. 

The last objection raised by Mr. Huxley is, '' What purpose, 
save support, is subserved by the fore-legs of the Dog and Wolf t 
how large are their clavicles T how much power have they of 
rotating the fore-arm ?” Every one has seen a dog gnawing a 
bone. If there is flesh or gristle on it, his paws (t. e, the pre¬ 
hensile function of the combined clavicle, scapula, and fore-arm) 
enable him to place the object in the most favourable poaition 
for his jaws to act. If it is fiat, like a blade-bone, he can raise 
it edgewise and so on; being selective acts of manipulation, 
which are impossible to the Horse with his less artificially en¬ 
dowed fore-arm. All this is famihar and elementary laiowledge; 
the only marvel is, that one should have to adduce the facts at 
the present day in such an argument. 

♦ Owen, Odontography, vol. i. p. 562. t p. 501. 
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Mf* Hjoxley theu brings certain other conaideratipnfl to bear* 
Taking the ease of a crustacean fossil impression^ be shows that 
the restoration of the extinct form is founded on the invariable 
concurrence of the peculiar many-ringed body and jointed limbsi 
with a certain form of the jaws, and certain relations of the 
muscles^ nervous system, and other internal organs, to the exo* 
skeleton. He adds, ^^For any physiological necessity to the 
contrary, the creature might have had its mouth, nervous system 
and internal organs arranged like those of a fish.^^ The general 
statement is quite correct, but the corollary is a manifest fkllacy; 
for if, in the adduced instance, the creature had had its mouth, 
uervo\i8 system and internal organs arranged like those of a fish, 
it would have ceased to be a crustacean and have become a fish. 
Mr. Huxley, with the skeleton of a hawk before him, might as 
well say that, for any physiological necessity to the contrary, that 
creature might have its jaws with teeth, and its internal organs 
arranged, like those of a tiger. Nature has formed living beings 
upon certain types, which constitute the basis of methodical 
nomenclature, and the correlation of part to part, and organ to 
organ, is adjusted in subordination to those types. 

The fallacy involved in his next instance is still more obvious: 
If we turn to the botanist, and inquire how he restores fossil 
plants from their fragments, he will say at once, that he knows 
nothing of physiological necessities and correlations. Give him 
a fragment of wood, and he will unhesitatingly tell you what 
kind of a plant it belonged to; but it will be fruitless to ask him 
what physiological necessity combines e. peculiarly dotted 
vessels with fruit in the shape of a cone and naked ovules, for 
he knows of none. Nevertheless his restorations stand on the 
same logical basis as those of the zoologist. 

Therefore, whatever Cuvier himself may say, or others may 
repeat, it seems quite clear that the principle of his restorations 
was fwt that of the physiological coiTclation or coadaptation of 
organs. And if it were necessary to appeal to any authority 
save facts and reason, our first witness would be Cuvier himselt^ 
who in a very remarkable passage two or three pages further 
on ('Discours,^ pp. 184, 185) imphcitly surrenders his own 
prineiple.^^ 

Now, plants have only organic or vegetative life, limited to 
nutrition and reproduction. But animms, besides this organic, 
have amsmial life superadded. Supposing a question were 
raised as to the reality of sensorial life, what would be thought 
of the naturalist who would turn to the botanist and say. 
Your plants assuredly have not got sensation, perception, and 
voluntary motion, therefore animals are not likely to have 
them^^ ? The argument drawn by Mr. Huxley from instances 
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of empirical relation in the vegetable kingdom against there 
being necaaaary or reciprocal relation in the higher classes of 
the animal kingdom, if it means anything, is exactly of this 
character, llie truth being, that in both plants and animals 
there ai‘c two kinds of relation between the constituent parts or 
orgAns: the one empiricaly of which we know the invariable 
constancy, although, so far as our present knowledge goes, we 
cannot show the reason; the other reciprocal, of which we 
equally know tlie constancy, and at the same time can demon¬ 
strate the necessity. lUiysiology takes cognizance of both j and 
as a general cxpn'ssiuu of the phoenoincna it may be stated, 
that the necessary relations are more numerotis and obviously 
manifested in the ratio oj the higher organization of the Living 
form. Hence the paramount iinportance of the principle of 
reciprocal relation as a guide in mammalian palaiontology. 

So far as regards the terms above quoted, in which the 
supposed refutation of the Cuvierian principle is summed up, 
larely in the history of science has confident assertion been put 
forward, iu so grave a case, upon u more erroneous and unsub¬ 
stantial foundation. Later palaeontologists arc brushed aside 
with still lighter consideration. They are les rnoutons que suivent 
** the compilers, and copiers, and popularizcrs, ancl id genus 
arnne,^* It is some consolation to this pecus igrwbile to reflect, 
that Professor Owen has been among their number. Mr. Uuxley 
holds him up in the s quel, as furnishing a bright example (of 
which more anon) of empirical deduction; but it must be ad^ 
mitted, that the Hunterian Professor's numerous works, and 
reiterated avowals, somewhat compromise him as a rational cor- 
relationist *. 

liCt us now consider what was the method actually followed 
by Cuvier in the determination and restoration of extinct fossil 
forma. Ho first examined, through every organic detail, a vast 
number of living forms, derived from every class and order of 
the Vertebrata, with infinite labour and assiduity, during thirty 
years. In the spirit of pure induction, he ascended from the 
aggregatt^ of the particular observations to general conclusions) 
namely, that certain laws of correlation invariably prijside over 
the organization of animals. He found that these laws were 
classifiable under two heads; 1st, what he called rational (i.c* 
general) laws, wherein the correlation is demonstrable as being 
necessary and reciprocal throughout the parts, just as the form 
of a piston must be a reciprocal of the cylinder in which it 

• Mr. Owen flic* bis hawk at a more ambitious quarry in original re-’ 
srarch ) but it is hot too much to expect that he may on some occasion 
record hit protest against Mammalian ralscoutologv being asserted to rest 
merely on empirical correlation, in a pithy foot-note. 
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works; 2nd, empirical laws, where the constancy of the correla¬ 
tion is invariable, but the cause is not manifest(*d j such as that 
linniinants alone should have cloven feet and horns on their 
froutals, concurrently with certain peculiarities in their teeth \ 
thus establishing a harmony—constant, yet wholly inexplicable 
— between remote organs apparently unconnected; or, to use 
the definition of Mr. Huxley,the invariable coincidence of 
certain organic peculiarities established by induction/^ 

Having thus arrived at the general conclusions from observa¬ 
tion on living animals, Cuvier, in the spirit of the same induc¬ 
tive philosophy, then applied the inverse process of deduction 
to the fossil remains: t.e. from the ascertained general, he rea¬ 
soned down to the unknown particular, and thus attained those 
wonderftil results, which have been well characterized by a great 
living writer as being ''among those rare monuments of human 
genius and labour of which each departnunt of exertion can 
scarcely ever furnish more than one, eminent therefore above 
all the efforts made in the same hind*/' Throughout his great 
work there is that continual alternate use of the inductive and 
deductive method, which, Herschel remarks, is essential to the 
successful process of scientific inquiry. The case of all others 
to which he most proudly referred, u as the determination of the 
Eocene Opossum of the Paris basin, ^fhe crushed skeleton of a 
minute quadruped was found in a slab of gypsum, and Cuvier 
employed the following process of analysis for its identification : 

1. 1’he teeth, and skeleton throughout, indicated a maminifer. 

2. The elevation of the coronoid apophysis above the condyle, 
and the form of the acute posterior angle of the lower jaw, in¬ 
dicated a predaceous animal. 

8. The general construction of the skeleton excluded the 
Cheiroptera, 

4. The elevation of the condyle above the horizontal line of 
the teeth eliminated the ordinary Carnivora, such as Dogs, Cats, 
Martens, &c.; but was consistent with placental Insectivora, 
such as the Mole and Hedgehog, and likewise with Opossums 
and other marsupials. 

6. The molar teeth also were consistent with both placental 
and imnloecntal Insectivora. 

6. Tne height and width of the coronoid apophysis, and the 
peculiar inflection of the posterior angle of the lower jaw, elimi¬ 
nated the placental Insectivora, leaving Didelphys and other 
marsupials. 

7, Special characters of the teeth excluded all the other mar¬ 
supials except Didelphys and Dasyurus. 


Brougham, Dissert. \v\. ii. p. 1 
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8. The number of the incisors excluded Daopuruo^ leaving 
only Didelphyi. 

9» The sum of all the characters throughout the skeletoUi 
and each of them taken separately^ indicated Didelphys* 

10. Therefore the fossil animal was a Didelphys, like the non* 
prehensile tailed Opossums^ which are now restricted to the 
American continent. 

If, in turn, we analyse the process, it is obvious that the 
result was obtained, first by determining the class, and then 
eliminating, by a series of successive steps, every differential 
condition, down to a single residual form; and it we examine 
the nature of the correlations upon which the successive steps 
were founded, it will be seen that most of tlu;m were of the 
necessary order, and but few of the empirical. Cuvier was con¬ 
fident, upon the evidence, that the conclusion was sound: but 
a crucial instance remained, by which to verify it. If the 
extinct form was an Opossum, it must have had a marsupial 
pouch, and to sustain the pouch, marsupial bones were neces¬ 
sary. He summoned some competent friends to witness the 
expected verification, A portion of gypsum was cleared away 
from the slab by the graver, at a sacrifice of some of the ver- 
tebrfie, and a pair of marsupial bones, concealed in the matrix, 
were brought to light, resting in their natural position above 
the edge of the pubis. Thus, after determining the class, the 
first step in the further analytic deduction rested upon a rational 
or necessary correlation, and so also did the last, crowning the 
identification. When referring, afterwards, to this signal 
triumph, the great anatomist quietly remarked: Je laisse oet 
article tv\ qu'ii a paru d^abord, dans Ics annalea du Museum, 
comme un monument, selou moi asaez curieux, de la force des 
lois Eoologiques, et du parti que I'on peut en tircr." 

Let ue next examine what the true principle ia, according to 
Mr. Huxley, It is not denied, that in palasontolo^, legitimate 
consequences may be deduced from the laws of living form; cm 
the contrary, the whole science is admitted to be buut on them. 
But the process of restoration depends, on the pbysiologt^ 
correlation or coadaptation of organsbut, "first, on the validity 
of a law of the invariable coincidence of certain organic peou** 
liarities established by induction; secondly, on the accuracy of 
the logical process of deduction from this law/' Now, the ability 
to demonstrate a proposition, or to infer a legitimate deduction, 
may be a measure of the capacity of the individual, but it is no 
criterion of the abstract truth of either. The second clause 
may therefore be struck out, as self-evident and superfluous. 
The principle is thus limited to "the invariable coincidence of 
certain organic peculiarities." This invariable coincidence may 
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be^ as Uai been shown above, either empirical or neceaeary. 
Cuvier, like a true interpreter of nature, employed both indif¬ 
ferently in his restorations, according as they were presented to 
him, and professed it. This important fact is nowhere recog¬ 
nised by Mr. Huxley, who argues the case throughout as if 
Cuvier had excluded the empirical and admitted only of neces¬ 
sary correlations. He, on the other hand, denies any share to 
the latter, and attributes the whole weight to the former. This 
is also implied by the antithesis between " physiolo^cal cor¬ 
relation or coadaptation of organs (Cuvier), and invariable 
coincidence of organic peculiarities'^ (Huxley). The same is 
manifested in the references to the sculptured pollen-grains, the 
forms and colours of flowers, the relation between the dotted 
vessels and naked ovula in the Gymnosperms, and the ci’usta- 
cean illustration. They are all empirical, so far as science can 
at present show. The special instance adduced is of the same 
nature: Professor Owen's determination of the famous Stones- 
ficld mammal is a striking illustration of this " (i. e. of reason¬ 
ing from the law, by the logical process). small jaw of a 

peculiar shape was round, containing a great number of teeth, 
some of which were imbedded by doubhj fangs in the jaw. Now 
these laws have been inductively established— 

(fl.) That only Mammals have teeth imbedded in a double 

socket. {empirical). 

{b.) That only Marsupials have teeth in so great a number 

imbedded in so peculiarly formed a jaw. {empirical)* 

By deduction from these laws to the case in question the 
legitimate conclusion was arrived at, that the jaw oclonged to 
a Marsupial mammal." 

Mr. Huxley has been as unhappy in this instance as with the 
Sloth, for it so happens, that the observed characters do not 
bear out this asserted deduction. The Stonesfleld mammal par 
excellence is the genus Amphitherium, which shows the greatest 
number of teeth (sixteen on either side of the lower jaw), while 
it wants the peculiar marsupial inflection of the posterior an¬ 
gular process, or, at least, does not exhibit it in a greater degree 
than the pla^ntal Mole and Hedgehog. The balance of the 
evidence therefore turns the scale in favour of its afiBnities to 
the placental Inscctivora*." On the other hand, the second 
Stonesfleld genus discovered long afterwards, Phascolotherium, 
has fewer teeth (only twelve on either side of the lower jaw), 
while it does exhibit the marsupial inflection of the angular 
process. On reviewing, therefore, the whole of the osteological 
evidenee, it will be seen that we have every reason to presume 
that the AmphitherUm and Phascolothei^ium of Stonesfleld re- 

^ Owen, Brit. Poas. Mamin, p. 61. 
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present both the Placental and Marsupial classes of Mammalia^ 
(f. e. the former Placental, the latter Marsupial). 

In all the sciences of observation, a great part of our know¬ 
ledge, at an early stage, is, and must in^eds be, empirical. It is 
the same in physics as in natural history. But the constant 
eflfort of every philosophical mind is to extinguish the empirical 
character of the phaenomena, and bring them within the range 
of a rational explanation. Every successful effort of this kind 
is regarded as so much fertile laud reclaimed from the sterile 
domain of the ocean; and there is an irrepressible revulsion of 
feeling on seeing the dykes breached for a fresh submergence. 
In astronomy, Kcpler^s laws of the planetary motions re¬ 
mained for upwards of a century purely empirical; but at 
length they were proved to be a necessary consequence of the 
Newtonian system. Bode’s law of the progression of the mag¬ 
nitudes of the planetary orbits still remains empirical. In phy¬ 
siology, animal heat, and the phaeuomena of sensation and 
voluntary motion, remained for many ages purely empirical. 
The most untiring ap})lication was devoted to them until the 
problems were, in a greater or less degree, rationally solved. 
The name of Charles Bell is imperishably connected with one of 
tliese solutions; for mankind has invariably received with a 
grateful triumph every instance where the demonstration of a 
great principle lias superseded empirical darkness; and such 
was the feeling with which it recognized Cuvicris announcement 
and demonstration of the zoological laws of reciprocal relation 
as furnishing a guide in the rexjonstruction of extinct vertebrate 
forms. It is a rare spectacle to sec empiricism chosen by pre¬ 
ference. 

Considering the pre-eminent services of Cuvier and the esti¬ 
mation in which they have hitherto been held, it might have 
been expected that Professor Huxley, in placing himself in 
collision with such an antagonist, would have taken every pains 
to anive at an accurate appreciation of the position which he 
combated, and that he would have stated the case impartially; 

modcstc tamen et circumspecto judicio de taut is viris pro- 
nuntiandum est/^ But we fail to detect the indications of 
either. The case is only put in part, and the luminous ex¬ 
position of the great anatomist is met by special pleading, and 
technical or light objections, beside the real scope of the argu¬ 
ment. The result is, that after the encounter the law of cor¬ 
relation stands exactly as Cuvier found and left it,—inscribed by 
nature in indelible characters on the organization of every living 
and extinct vertebrate form, and wholly uninjured by its latest 
assailant. 


♦ l^ycll, Manual, 5th edit. p. 313. 
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Throughout Mr, Huxley^s brochure there runs a strain of 
extolment of what is empirical in natural history at the expense 
of the rational. Let him be the great expounder of its festhctics, 
if he likes,—every one will cheer him on. But he must beware 
of attempting to put back the hand of the rational dial, for 
every arm will be against him. The circulation of the blood 
has been stoutly denied in Britain within the memory of thou¬ 
sands now living. Strange events of this kind make their 
appearance periodically in all the sciences. They are anachron¬ 
isms, which stable by their unexpectedness, and then pass into 
oblivion. IIow diflerent were the aspirations of Cuvier I Avee 
cette derniere pr&aution,^^ (i. e. le habitude de ne se r^ndre 
qu^k r^videiice, ou du moins de classer les propositions d’apres 
le ddgrd de leur probahilite) il nVst aucune science que no 
puisse devenir presque g&nu^triauc: lea chimistea Tout prouve 
dans cca derniera temps pour la Icur; rt j^^spero, que T^poque 
n'est pas eloign^c ou Von en dira autant dea anatomistes.^^ 

One other remark is necessary. Although the principle of 
correlation is borne out by a cumulative mass of evidence that is 
irresistible, it must not, in practice, be pushed too far in palm- 
ontology. There are numerous instances on record, in which, 
in attempting to determine extinct forms from a single bone or 
tooth, or fmm imperfcc’t materials, very erroneous conclusions 
have been arrived at; among others, even by Cuvier himself. 
And since his time, the same lower jaw, presenting nearly the 
whole scries of teeth, has been referred, by different eminent 
comparative anatomists, to a fish, a reptile, and a mammal! 
When these cases arc examined under the light of improved 
knowledge, they furnish no grounds to weaken our confidence 
in the constancy of the zoological laws of coiTclation; but an 
emphatic warning to interpret the evidence carefully, leaving no 
pail: of it out, and to eschew hasty conclusions where it is 
inadequate. 

De Blainville, smarting under the sting of some signal mis¬ 
interpretations committed by himself, unceasingly inveighed 
against the sufficienev of a single fossil bone for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the form. At the present day, some molar teeth of a 
fossil mammifer have been met with in the Trias of Stuttgart. 
The cast of one of them has been shown to one of the most 
competent living authorities, who, it is stated, ** is not able to 
recognize its affinity with any mammalian type, recent or extinct, 
known to him/^ Bnt w^hen Microleetes antiquus is better 
known, upon more copious materials, wc may have every con- 
9dcnce> judj^ing from past experience, that its teeth will be 
found to be in perfect harmony with the rest of its organization, 
nnd amenable to the laws of zoological correlation. 
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XLVII.— Deocriptions of three new species of Paladomcis from 
Burmahj arul of some farms of Stenothyra (Nematura) from 
Penang, Mergui, ^c. By W. W. Benson, Esq. 

The forms first to be described belong to the genus Paludomus 
proper of Swainson (recently deceased at New Zealand), who was 
unacquainted with the Cingalese forms added by Reeve, and since 
separated chiefly with reference to the opercula. This circum¬ 
stance, and not the applicability of Reeve^s character, which is 
far from expressing the true features of the operculum, properly 
wanant Mr, E. Layard^s restriction of Swainsori's name to the 
shells which present a close affinity to P. conica, Gray, In a 
paper contained in the Piw. Zool. Soc. for 1854, Mr. Luyard 
stated that, with the addition of the position of the nucleus in 
the operculum, Reeve^s characters sufticicntly describe it; but, 
even thus amended, the author has omitted the essential cha-> 
racter separating it from Paludina, as pointed out to him in a 
communication dated in April 1852, when 1 accompanied the 
information with the distinctive characters of the divisions 
Tanalia, Gray, and Philopotamis, I^ay., under the names of 
Serenia and Heteropoma, and with figures of the opercula of the 
three genera. The fact is that the nucleus of Paludomus proper, 
unlike that of the similarly homy and concentrically stnate 
operculum of Paludina, is subspiral, and analogous to the testa¬ 
ceous one of Bithinia. 1 had prepared a memoir on the subject, 
with illustrations of the variations of the opercula in Pahtdomus 
and the Melaniada, which has been partly anticipated by the 
paper ali-cady before the public. 

The genus Paludomus i-equires revision, especially with resp^ 
to the untigured species, which demand more strictly defined 
characters. It will be found also that several species Mong to 
it, of which the aflSnity was unsuspected by the describcrsi 
among them Melania obesa, Philippi, which is really an inha* 
bitant of the vicinity of Bombay, not of Australia, and which 
may possibly be the same as P, parva, Layard; then the Egyp^ 
tian Cyclostoma Bulimoides, Olivier, which has the true typical 
operculum of Paludomus, and which is singular in the genus 
from presenting a perforated base; lastly, Mekmia hUosa of 
Souleyet from the lower part of the Hooghly River near Cal- 
entta. Both Philippi and Souleyet notice the concentric stfiik 
tion of the operculum in the shells which they doubtfully referred 
to Melania, overlooking however the structure of the nucleoe. 
In the Atks to the * Voyage of the Bonite/ Souleyet gives a figure 
of the animal, which curiously illustrates its affinity to 
Melania and Paludina. 

The ungulate operculum of Tanalia, Gr., is analogous to that 
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of tbe marine genus Purpvra, and the animal (of which I was^ 
in the early part of 1858, kindly furnished with an interesting 
sketch by Mr. Frederick Layard of the Ceylon Civil Service) 
fully bears out the separation of the shell. It may, indeed, be a 
miestion whether Tmalia belongs to the Paludomidce at all. On 
tne other hand, the subspiral operculum of Philopotamis, Lay., 
seems rather to indicate its place to be among the Melaniada, 
from the spiral and subspiral types of which family it differs in 
having the nucleus removed towards the right side of the base; 
the formation of the shell alone exhibiting a relation to the 
PaludomidiB. The subspiral opercula of the American forms 
Anculosa, Gyrosioma, and Amnxcola^ all point rather to the Mela- 
niada than to Paludomus, Reeve, who was right in his conjec¬ 
ture respecting the affinity of Melania obesa, Ph., to Paludomus, 
has erred respecting that of M. Oruneri, Ph., inasmuch as, ac¬ 
cording to the assertion of Philippi, its operculum consists of six 
spiral turns. 

I may add the following characters of the restricted genus 
from ray inedited paper above refem*d to. 

Paludomus, Swainson. 

Testa plenimque imperforata, globoso-ovata, ovato-oblonga, vel 
ovato-acuta, fere solida, glabra, spiralitcr sulcata, vcl lirata, inter- 
dum spinuloso-costata, epidermide cornea induta; apertura sub- 
verticali, ovato-acuta, callo parietali munita, margnic columellari 
crasso, arcuato, basali iategro, iaterdum subeffuso. 

Qperculo corneo, concavo; nucleo subspiral! insulari, submediano, 
ad siuistram sito, striis lamellatis coacentricis partem majorem 
disci usurpautibus, circumdato. 

The genua occurs in Ceylon, Southern India, Gangetic India 
to the eastward of a line drawn from Sikkim to the mouth of 
the Hooghly, in the Burhampooter in Assam, and in the hill- 
streams which flow into that river from the eastward, in Burmah, 
said Sumatra. 

I possess from North-eastern India, besides P. conica, Gray, 
iutosa, Soul., 8t^hanu9, nobis, and Paludinoides, Reeve, four 
other species which I cannot, with any degree of certainty, refer 
to published descriptions; and from Southern India two species 
in addition to P. ooem, Ph. 

I may remark cursorily that Swainson^s name having reference 
to the awMinff-place of the genus in marshes, the specr^ names 
ought to bear a feminine termination. 

1. Paludomus lahiosa^ nobis, n. s. 

Testa ovato-globosa, Iccviuscula, oblique tenuiter et obsolete spiraliter 
itiiata, vevius suturam 2--3-sulcata, luteo-olivacen, nigrescenti- 
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oastaneo fasciata, fasciis tribua latioribiis; Sf)ira brcvi, ajuce aroao; 
aufractibus 2 superstitibua convcxis, ultimo J tester superapte; 
apertura obliqua, ovntu, superne acute angulata, fauce uuadri- 
ftisciata, peristomate tenui, acuto, margiuc dextro superne aerli\i, 
medio valde arcuato, coluTnellnri incrasRaio, dilatnto-apprcsso, ext us 
fiiscato, intus albido, cornpressiuRCulo ; callo parietali mediocri, 
Opereulo typico. 

Long. 13, diam. 11 mill. Apert. 10 mill, longa, 7^ lata. 

Hub, in rivulis vallis Tcnasseiim. Teste W. Theobald. 

2. Paludainus ornata, nobis, n. s. 

Testa ovato-oonica, solidiineula, beviuscula, striis remotis obsolctis 
-(jincta, infra suturain rnarginatam bisulcata, luteo-olh acea, fasciis 
4 fusco-eastauei.s, suturuli augusta, sectinda latissima, qiiarta in- 
consjiicun, ornata; spira eonica, apicc eroso; anfractibiis 4 super* 
stitibus convcxis, ultimo | tostic vix supeiante; apeitura vix ob- 
li(pm, ovata, fauce cecruico albida, 4«fabciata, superne angiilata, 
angulo intus calloso; peribtomate teimi, acuto, marginibus callo 
albo junctis, columelluri subrevoluto, augusto, albo. Operc.-? 

Long. IH, diani. 13 mill. Apert. 13 mill. longa, 8 lata. 

Hah, in regno Burmanico. Teste W. Theobald. 

8. Paludomus regulata, nobis, n. s. 

Testa ovato*acuta, solidiuscula, regulatim distincte spiraliter sulcata, 
interstitiis latis planatis, minutissiine confertissim'^que decussaio- 
striatis, sulcis 2-3 prope suturam latioribuS profundioribus, pal- 
lide lutea, fasciis sub i^iiatuor, tertia latiori, ornata; gpira elata, 
conica, apicc acuto ; aiifractibus (i, eonvcxiusculis, ultimo dimidiuni 
testae vix superante; a[)erturn verticali, ovata, superne augulata, 
albida, intus 4-fasciata, pcristoniatis margine dextro recto acuto, 
aetate intus vix incrassato-marginato, panctali calloso, columellari 
versus basin subdilatato, appresso. Opcrc. ut in sp. typ. 

Long. 19-24, diam. 12-14 mill. Long, apcrt. maioris 13, lat. 9 mill, 

Hab» ad Thyet*Myo Burmanorum. ftetexit W. Theobald. 

Genus Stenothyra, Benson, Annals, Ser. 2. vol. xvii. p.842» 
JVma/ura, ejusdcin, Journ. As. Soc. Calc. vol. v. p. 781. 

1. Stenothyra dnffoJata, nobis, n. s. 

vix rimata, ovato-fusiformi, compressiusoula, nitida, lineis re* 
motiusculis spiralibus, leviter impressis, puncticulntis cingulata, 
translucente pallide cornea \ cl hyalina; spira elongata, pvato- 
acuta, apice acuto, fulvescente, sutura promnda j anfractibns 5, 
^uperionbus convcxis, ultimo ventre lonmori convexiusculo, anticc 
dcacendente, subtus rotundato, f longitudinis testa* mquaute; aper* 
tura vix obiiqua, ovata, superne augulata, peristomate acutiusculo. 
Opereulo-? 

Lot;^. 5, diam. 3 mill. 

Hab, ad insulam Penang. Betexit Dr. Theodore Cantor. 
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lliis shell foand by Dr. Cantor in company with 8 i. 
glabratUj A, Adams, bat more rarely. Its narrower elongated 
form distinguishes it from all previously described species. 
The sculpture has some resemblance to that of Ht. poHta, Sow., 
and to that of the species nc‘\t to be described. 

2. Stenothyra inoniiijera, nobis, n. s. 

Testa subperforato-rimata, oblongo-ovata, compressiuscula, nitidi- 
uscula, sulcis confertioribiis, dense pimoticuiatis, spiralibus im- 
pressa, fusco-coruea, fascia pallida supra inediam ornata, versus 
apicem obtUMulum hyaliaurn rubente, spira convcxo-conica, sutura 
profunda, caiialiculata; anfractibus convexis, ultimo subsoluto, 
f testoc Bequante, antice valde descendoute, subtus rotondato, pe- 
riomphalo suboompresso ; apertura obliqua diagonali, rotundato- 
ovali, suleo profuruliori ab aiifraetu penultimo divisa, peristomate 
obtuftulo, callo }jarietali snperuc solimi eouspicuo. (-)j)crcul() cor- 
ueo-pellucido, aj)ice ad dextrani spectante. 

Long. 41, diam. 3 mill. 

/fab. ad Mergui Bunnanorum. Teste \V. Theobald. 

Distinguished from the last by its form, more developed 
sculpture, colour, want of polish, and peculiar umbilical rimation. 

3. Stenothyra foveolatay nobis, n. s. 

Testa vix rimata, ovato-acuta, spiraliter foveolato-striata, striis versus 
basin confertissimis, spira conica, apice acuto, sutura mediocri; 
anfractibus 5 convexiuseulis, ultimo ad ventrem plaoiusculo, | 
testae aequante, antice descendente, basi rotuudato; apertura ob¬ 
liqua, rotuudato'ovata, peristomate obtuso, marmne partetali sulco 

mediocri ab anfractu ventrali separate. Operemo-? 

Long. 5, diam. 3i mill. 

Hah. in Gauge fluvio, prope Sikrigali, Teste Capt. T. Hutton. 

This shell has reached me in a weathered condition, so that 
the colour and the normal condition of the surface cannot be 
exactly described. Its form, however, and the pitted lines seem 
to mark it as a distinct species. In form it resembles the small 
St* puncticulata, A, Adams, from the Eastern Isles; but in that 

r es the puncticulate lines are faint and distant, and not 
ly set even towards the base, while a scarcely compressed 
ridge runs down by the side of the slightly impressed rimation 
and joins the eolumellar margin below it, a feature not found in 
the Gan^ie shell* Another Stenothyra resembling foveolaia 
in the charncters of the aperture, an^ marked with aehcately 
punetteubte Unos^ was found with it, but, from the imperfection 
of ipirej its identity with it cannot be safely declared. The 
degree of oloseness between the lines is about the same, and the 
aumee it ola pals hcNt!n<<H!>loiir, as in some specimens of St. IMtfry 
Ann. Sf Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 2. Vol. xvii. 32 
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like which alto it preaents a faint oblique etriation. Thete 
shells are important as showing the occurrence of the genus at 
a distance of 300 miles from the sea, and 200 miles above the 
extreme influence of the tides. 

4. Stenothyra frustillum^ nobis, n. s. 

Testa vix rimata, niinima, ovato-conoidea, j>oliti88irna, sub lente obso- 
letissime oblique striatula, albida, translucente, spira convexo- 
coaoidea, apiee obtusulo, sutura leviter impressa; anfractibus 4 
convexiusculis, ultimo ventricosiore, miiiimc compresso, dimidium 
testae non ccquante, autice descendonte, basi rotundata; apertura 

subrotundata, marpinibus peristomatis acutiusculis. Operc.-? 

Long. 1 diam. 1 null. 

Hah. in Australia. Mus. Cuming. 

5. Stenothyra strigilata, nobis, n. s. 

Testa non rimata, oblongo-ovata, solidiuscula, nitidula, oblique obso¬ 
lete striatula, creberrime spiraliter sulcata, lineis brevisMimis ob- 
liquis excavatis (punctorum loco) sulcos occupantibus, fut^eo-nigres- 
cente; spira ovato-conica, apice eroso, sutura impressa; anfractibus 
4 superstitibus convexiusculis, ultimo dimidium testae eequante, 
antice valde descendente basi rotundata; apertura ovata, subver- 
ticali, iritus livide cserulescentc, j>eritremate obtuse, margine pa- 
rictali intus callo, superne subito desiuente, miinito, dextro intus 
longitudinaliter sulco marginato. Operculo tenui translucente, 
concaviusculo, corneo, intus costa albida marginato. 

Long. 7, diam. 4 mill. 

Hah. in Insula Borneo. Mus. Cuming. 

This is the largest known species of the j^us, and is a fine 
addition to it. The cross linear sculpture of the ftirrows is dif¬ 
ferent in character from that of the several species which present 
puneticulate or foveolate lines. 

The operculum of Stenothyra has a calcareous skeleton or 
basis, covered internally and externally by a homy layer, which 
led to its designation by myself in 1886, and A. Adams in 1861, 
as homy. According to Philippi, Gray states it to be calcareous, 
and, on fracture, it will be found to be brittle, and that in some 
species it does not yield to the knife like a homy substance, the 
calcareous matter being predominant \ while in other very thin 
and pellucid opcrcula the homy part is in excess. On the whole, 
this part may be considered rather as of a mixed character than 
as either strict^ calcareous or homy. The structure of the 
operculum is subspiral, and more analogous to that of AsmUam 
and Hyirobia than to that of Bithinia, 

More extended characters of a few of the described species will 
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add to the infomiation already possessed respecting this ourious 
little genus. I shall begin with the typical species— 

Stenothyra Delta, Benson. 

Testa vix riinataj glohoso-couica, iceviuscula, oblique exilissinie striata, 
striis obsoletis spiralibus minutissimis, versus basin remotioribus, 
decussata, pallide fulva, albida, vel cornea translucente ; spiru co> 
nica, acuminata, apice snbtili, sutura impressa submarginata; an- 
fractibus superioribus convcxis, sequentibus convcxiiisculis, 
ultimo ventricoHo, corapresso, | testse eequante, antice desoendcnte, 
supra aperturam arcuatim striato, basi compresse rotundata; aper- 
tura obliqua, ovuto-circulari, siipcrne indentata, peristomatis inar- 
giue dextro acutiusculo, colmnellari et ba^ali oxpansiusculis, pa- 
rietali intus callo inconspicuo supeme truncate, niunito, extus sulco 
impresso marginato; operculo corneo, limbo albido. 

Long. 4-.5, diam. 21-31 mill. 

Mali, in locis lutosis fluvii Flooghly prope Calcutta Bcngalensem, 
satis copiosc ; necnon in lacu salso prope Balliagbat, ligno natanti 
adheereiitem ipse detcxi. 

Syn. Nematura Delta^ Bens. Joum. As. Soc. 1836, vol. v. p. 781 ; 
Sow. Charlesw. Mag. 1837* vol. i. p. 217. 

I found it alive in both the places named; also a dwarf variety 
in an aqueduct, supplied a steam-engine from the river, in 
front of the Town Hall, at Cfalcutta. 

Stenothyra glabrata, A. Adams. 

Testa omnino imperforata, ovato-conica, locvissima, uitidissima, fusco* 
cornea vel olivacca, spira conica, apice acutiusculo, sutura impressa, 
submarginata; anfractibus 5 coiivexiusculis, ultimo vcntricosiori, 
latere sinistro scepius gibhosulo, antice descendente, f testae 
eequante, basi rotundata ; apertura obliqua, rotundato-ovata, su- 
perne angulata, peristomate recto, obtuso, plcrumque nigrescente. 
Operculo tynico, concaviusculo, fusco. 

Long. 3-5^, diam. 2-3^ mill. 

Hah, in paludibus Insulee Penang. Detexit Dr. Thco. Cantor. 

SvN. Nematura glabrata, A. Adams, Pr. Z. Soc. July 22, 1851; 

et var. olivacea, ejusdem, loc. cit. 

Nematura polita, Bens. MSS., nec Sow. 

This shell, of which I have examined at least eighty speci¬ 
mens^ when divested of the reddish-brown earthy coating which 
^nerally covers it, may be at once recognised, by its polish, 
dark suite of colours, and Ifreedom from sculpture and umbilical 
rimation, independently of its form, which is more elongate than 
the Gangetic species; also by the gibbosity of the left side of 
the ventnd vomtion, and the comparative absence of lateral 

32 * 
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cotnpmsion. It vwHtn mticb in mt. It was comintinicated to 
me by Dr. Cantor in 1842, and bae been difFuaed under the Mft. 
name above quoted, both in England and on the Continent. 
That name however was transfeired, by some accident, to the 
following shell, under the impression that it had been so named 
by Sowerby. This circumstance may lead to some confusion, 
but the very different characters of the two species will permit 
of rectification on a cursory comparison. 

Htenothyra polita, Sow'crby. 

Testa arcuato-rirnata, ovato-pyraniiduta, loevi, exilissime confertim 
oblique striata, striis antiee. fortioribus, punctis (interdum clon- 
gatulis) lineas remotas spirales interrupt as efformantibus, fusco- 
castanca vel castunea, spira clongato-conica, sutura inipressa, 
apiee acimiinato ; aiifractibiis bj, supremis valde convexis, ultimo 
antice celeriter desccndcute, | testm cequante, ventre majori pla- 
nato, latere sinistro compresso, angulato, basi transverse cristato- 
carinata, circa periomphaluni conipresso-ciugulatum sulcis nonnullis, 
peritrema transgredientibup, iusculpta; anertura vix o!>lii|un, ovata, 
supenie le\iter angulata, peristomate undique planato, callo pane- 
tali mediocri pallido. Operculo coiicavo, albido, duriori, epidermide 
fusco'castaneo induto. 

Long. 61, diam. major 4J, min. 3 mill.—S^. mus. nost. 

llab, in paludibus lusulse Singapore. Detexit ainicns Dr. J. F. Bacon. 

Syn. Nematura poUfay Sow. teste A, Adams, Pr. Z. 8. 1851. 

Dr. Bacon sent me a single specimen from Singapore, from 
the marshes of which island he procured many species of Auri* 
culada, including some new shells lately described by Pfeiffer. 
The specimen is more characteristic, and darker in colour than 
the typical one transmitted by Mr. Cuming from his collection 
for comparison. The species is easily known by its pinched 
carinate base, form, and peculiar sculpture. On the oack of 
the shell the puncta are closer, and more disposed to form im¬ 
pressed continuous lines than on the flattened front. 

Sienotkyru minima, Sow., 

Chavlesworth^s Mag., April 18B7, vol. i. p, 317, fig. 22 b, 
where this shell was very cursorily described as liematura 
minima, Sowerby, in the following terms:— 

This is about one-fifteenth of an inch in length, and is tmns^ 
lucent; it has a smooth polished surface and a small umbilicus, 
and it is of a light brown colour.'^ 

It was subsequently described by Mr. Arthur Adams in the 
P. Z. 8. July 1851, as follows, and was erroneously recorded as 
N. minima, Bmami :— 
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testa parva^ comen, aemipellucida, ovali; spira aubpre* 
ducta; polita^ fasciis rufis subobsoletis ornata; apertura orbi¬ 
cularis peritrcmate simplici. Mus. Cuming/^ 

A specimen is now before me from Mr. Curaing^s cabinet, 
which presents the following characters :— 

Testa breviter distincte rirrmta, ovato-conica, sub lente oblique stri- 
atula, nitida, pelliicida, albido-fulvesocnte; spira conica, apice ob- 
tuso, ffutura late inarginata; anfractibus 4 convexiusculis, ultimo 
antiee breviter descendentc, ventre couvexiusculo, latere sinistro 
compresse aiigulato, basirotundata; apertura vertical^ subcirculari, 

auperne augulata^ peritremate acuto. Opcrc. - - ? 

Long. 2, diam. I milL 

Sowerby says that many specimens were found in the collec¬ 
tion of Mr. George Humphreys, in a box of minute shells which 
he had marked, From the W. I.” No species has yet been 
recognised m the western hemisphere, so that ^^Westem India 
may possibly have been originally intended. An examination 
of the other shells in the box raiglit have thrown some light on 
the question. 

The shell cited by M. Albert Mousson, in his 'Moll, von 
Java,' os the Javanese representative of Quoy^s and Gaimard's 
Paludim ventricosa from Olebes, and which forms another 
species of Stenothrjra, may be distinguished from S7. minima, 
which it about equals in size, by its more ovate form and less 
conic spire, by the greater descent of the last whorl anteriorly 
above the aperture, by the lengthened sulcus which separates 
the peristome from the body whorl, the deeper non-marginate 
suture, the more tumid ventral part of the last whorl, the 
absence of compression at the left side, and finally by its pale 
horny colour and duller surface. I owe this form to the kind¬ 
ness of M, Mousson, 

Including St, punciiculata, A. Adams, P.Z.S. 1851, I have 
now before me eleven good species of the genus from Mr. 
Cuming's and mv own collection. Sowerby has figured (loc, cit,) 
a fossil species from -Grignon. The Delta of the Irawadi, the 
Siam and Anam rivers, the embouchures of streams in the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, and the waters of Southern 
India and Ceylon, ought to add materially to the list, when 
properly explored for these minute and interesting shells. 

Chelteiihsmy 5th June 1856. 
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XLVIII.—On the Minute Structure of certain Braehioped Sh^b; 
and m Vegetabk CelUFormation. By William B. Cah- 
PENTEE, M.D., F.E.8., F.6.S. 

To the Editor8 of the Annals of Natural History, 

OentleMIBNi University Hall, London, May 19, 1866. 

Prof. King having introduced into hia Notes on Permian 
Fossils,in the * Annals ^ for April last, certain comments upon 
former statements made by me respecting the intimate structure 
of the shells of Braebiopods, which must, if unnoticed, tend 
to diminish the value attached to them by those who have hitherto 
relied upon my assertions, I must beg you to admit the following 
reply, which shall be as little personal as the tone taken by Prof. 
King will permit me to make it. 

In the ^Annals^ for December 1843, I first published the 
fact, which had been nearly a year jireviously communicated to 
the Royal Society, that the shells of many Brachiopods are tra¬ 
versed by large perforations, passing from one surface to the other, 
the external orifices of which may be detected as minute puncta- 
tions; and I mentioned that this character presents itself in all 
the recent TerebratuUe which I had examined, with the exception 
of the T, psittaceoy which, as is now well known, has been since 
separated as one of the two recent types of the genus Rhyncho^ 
mlla. In the ‘Reports of the British Association^ for 1844, I 
entered much more fully into this point, embodying the results 
of more extended examinations into the structure of the shells 
of fossil Brachiopoda, and giving thirteen figures of the minute 
organization of recent and fossil shells of this group, drawn 
under magnifying powers varying from 76 to 250 diameters, by 
that very accurate microscopic draughtsman, Mr. 8. W. Leonardu 
Save for a want of perfection in the printing-process, these 
figures could scarcely be surpassed at the present time. 

In his ‘ Monograph of the Permian Fossils of England/ 
published by the Palaeontographical Society in 1850^, Prof. 
King took upon himself, upon no other evidence than that of 
the examination of the surfaces of various Brachiopods with a 
Stanhope lens, to throw discredit upon my previous statements; 
asserti^ that punctures, though much more minute ihim those 
in the Terebratulida, occur in every species of Rkynehomlla which 
had passed under his notice; and adding, ‘‘ I doubt their absence 
in any Brachiopod whatever/^ 

* I nm obliged to call atteutiem to this date, which I take from the 
title-page, for a reason which will presently appear. The work was issued 
as the publication of the Pal. Soc. for 1849; but (according to the practice 
of the Society) it was not delivered to the members imtil the' following 
year. 
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Having been requested by Mr4 Davidson to contribute a 
Memoir on the intimate structure of the Shells of Brachiop<^a 
to his admirable Monograph of that group in course of publication 
by the Palmontographical Society, I re-entered upon the in¬ 
vestigation with no aesire but that of contributing to the esta¬ 
blishment of the truth; and made microscopic sections of many 
additional specimens, with which Mr. Davidson kindly supplied 
me,—the total number of sections examined (nearly all of which 
are preserved in my cabinet) being about three hundred. In the 
course of this inquiry, the presence of perforations in Terehratu- 
lideCy and their absence in Rhynchonellideey was established as the 
character of so largt^ a number of species of both tribes, that I 
thought myself justified in stating these as distinctive characters 
of the shells of these two groups respectively. A remarkable 
confirmation of their validity, and an important lesson as to the 
fallacy of mperficial observations upon this point, weie afforded 
by the apparently-cxccptioual cases of Strinyocepfialus and Por- 
arnboniies. The former had been previously regarded as a nun- 
perforated genus, and had been associated on other grounds 
with the Rhyiichonellida; examination of microscopic sections, 
however, satisfied me that its shell was perforated; and the 
letter in which 1 communicated to Mr. Davidson this at first 
sight anomalous fact, was crossed by one from him to me, mt n- 
tiouiug that he had been led by the researches of Prof. Suess to 
consider the affinities of Siringocepkalus as being rather with the 
TerebratulidiSf and inquiring as to the presence or absence of 
perforations; so that both sets of characters came again into 
complete harmony. The place of Peramhonites being undoubtedly 
among the Rhynchonellida, the existence of perforations (which 
had been thought to be unraistakeably indicated by the very 
regular punetations of the surface) was an apparent anomaly of 
no small importance; this, however, was at once removed by 
the examination of microscopic sections of the shell, since it was 
found to be as destitute of perforations as any true Rhynchonella. 
The case of TVematis was one of the same kind, the punetations 
being there also quite superficial; constituting, in fact, a peculiar 
kind of ‘ sculpture.^ 

I thought it right, in stating these and similar facts, to give 
an emphatic warning against supetjicial observations upon this 
point, and to express my surprise that Prof. King should have 
ventured, upon such evidence, to affirm the universal existence of 
perforations in the shells of Brachiopoda; especially without 
htving examined one of the most common of the recent types of 
the group, namely Rhynchonella psittacea^ in which the absence 
of |>erfoiM^ons, as described and figured 1^ me in 1844, can be 
venfied without the slightest difficulty. “ To myself personally,'^ 
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1 added, it is a matter of entire indiffei*ence whether Prof. King 
does or does not admit the correctness of my observations; but 
I would submit, that the interests of science are not very likely 
to be promoted by this easy setting-aside of observations made 
with every advantage of first-rate instruments and careful pre¬ 
paration of specimens, in favour of glances with a hand-magnifier 
at shells whose surfaces are peculiarly liable to present deceptive 
appearances/^ 

As Prof. King made no reply to these observations at the 
time they wcic published, I liopcd that he acquiesced in their 
justice, and that the question betweim ns might be regarded 
as settled. It now appears, however, tliat I was premature ; 
since, after the lapse of two years, Prof. King returns to the 
charge; not so much, however, to maintain his former asser¬ 
tions, as to justify himself for having discredited mine. He 
now admits ilie non-existence of perforations in Rh, psittacea, 
and, by implication, in other Rhynchonellid<v ; but he considers 
the case of RL Geiullzimia to be an unquestionable exception 
to the universality of non-perforation in that genus,—both valves 
of this species being as distinctly and regularly perforated as 
those of any Terebratulid<e/^ By the kindness of Mr, Davidson, 
I have had the opportunity of examining one of Prof. Kind’s 
own specimens, as well as an authentic sjiijciinen of this species 
which he has received from Baron von Sehauroth; and I am 
bound to admit that both these specimens bear out Prof. King^s 
stateiiieiit, so far as can be judged by external appearance. I 
have not felt at liberty, however, to damage these specimeng to 
the extent necessary for determining the question whether the 
superficial pitting® extend through all the layers of the shell, 
and are therefore the homologues of the perforationt of TVe- 
hratulidcB* Supposing, however, this should prove to be the 
case, it would still have to be determined whether, in spite of 
its external characters, this species be a true Rhynchonellaf or 
whether it should be separated as a sub-lyjie of that genns^ 
which, like Spiri/er^ may contain both perforated and non-per- 
toratod sjiecies, or whether, like Stringocephalus^ it should be 
found to be more related in its internal structure, as wcU as in 
the texture of its shell, to the Tereliratulid<e, 

The question of the accuracy of my ohervaiiom on this poiut 
is one quite distinct from that of the accuracy of my 
tiane. I have given, in my Memoir, the evidence on which the 
latter seemed to me to be at least provisionally established; but 
I myself remarked at its conclusion, on the necessity of a far 
more extended examination of species than I had been myself 
able to make, before these generalisations could be regarded as 
established, I shaU be, therefore, as ready as any one to with- 
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draw them, when they shall be proved to have been premature; 
but until the structure of the species now in question shall have 
been fully investigated, 1 must claim a suspension of the verdict. 

Prof. King attempts to justify his scepticism as to my former 
statement of the non-perforation of certain Brachiopods, on the 
plea that fossilization had so obliterated the tissue of many 
shells, as to render the detection of it an impossibility ; and it 
was also conceived, that some shells were more prone than others 
to become thus altered.^’ This argument is, of course, quit<‘ 
inapplicable to the case of Rh, jjsiftacea, which I hud described 
as tlie type of the 11 on-perforated group. Further, it will be 
seen on reference to pars. 36 and 44 of my Report^* for 1844, 
that I distinctly recognized the existence of this metamorphic 
^tion as obscuring the structure of certain shells of this group; 
and I have never spoken confidently about the presence or 
absence of jierforations, save where the intimate structure of the 
shell was so perfectly preserved as to leave no possible doubt 
about the matter. Where the place of the passages which exist 
in Prof. King^s imagination is found to be occupied, not by fos¬ 
silizing or metamorphic substance, but by the pccuharly charac¬ 
teristic structure of the Brachiopod shell, 1 venture to affirm 
that there cau be ** no mistake.” 

The greater part of Prof. King’s note, however, seiims in¬ 
tended to turn the tables upon me, by showing that my original 
account of that structure was so incorrect, as tested even by 
my own subsequent description of it, that no confidence what¬ 
ever was to be placed in it; and also, to claim for himself the 
merit of setting me right. I shall not occupy your space by a 
detailed justification of myself as to this matter, but shall simply 
draw attention to the following points. 

In my original ** Report ” I did not minutely describe the 
peculiar microscopic appearances of these Brachiopod shells, 
comuderiug that my figures spoke for themselves; bat the 
special object of that Report ” being to establish the organic 
structure of Shell, I offered an interpretation of them (based on 
the idea of plications in the shell-membrane), which at that 
time seemed to me to be borne out by the facts 1 had ascer¬ 
tained by the decalcification of recent slieUs and examination of 
the organic residue. Subsequent examination having led me to 
doubt the validity of this interpretation, I did not reproduce it 
in my " Memoir ” of 1854, but confined myself to a acscription 
of the mpearanceSi which will be found to be accordant m all 
e^aentiaf particulars with my figures of 1844. As I never saw 
^e Memoir of Vicomte D'Archiac referred to by Prof. King, it 
is not to thet accomplished palssontologist that my abandonment 
of my former heresy is attributable. And that rrof. King has 
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no ground tor charging me with adopting hie correctiona without 
acknowledgment, will appear from the following quotation from 
the article “ Shell,” which I contributed to the ‘ Cyclopsedia of 
Anatomy and Physiology * (vol. iv. pp. 563, 664)When 
thin sections are microscopically examined, they present a very 
peculiar texture (shown in the figure), which might be referred 
either to long flattened cells, or to plications in the shell-mem¬ 
brane.The cells, if cells they be, must be excessively 

flattened, and no vestige of them can be traced in the decalcified 
shell; whilst, on the other hand, the membranous residuum does 
not give any distinct indication of having been plicated with the 
regularity necessary to produce such a remarkable appearance," 
Now this passage was written in 1848 or early in 1849, conse¬ 
quently long before the publication of Prof, King's Monographs 

I must trespass a little further upon your space, for the 
purpose of requesting your readers to suspend their judgment 
upon the question on which Prof. Henfrey has pronounced (in 
your last Number, p, 417) a very positive opinion in opposition to 
mine,—namely, the value to be attached to Mr. Wenharo’s ob¬ 
servations on the process of cell-development in plants. No one 
has a higher estimate than myself of Prof. Henfrey's acquire¬ 
ments in vegetable physiology; but since I happen to know 
that Mr. Wenham’s conclusions arc borne out, as to certain 
important particulars, by the testimony of other independent 
observers, who will probably ere long make public the facts 
they have witnessed, I venture to believe it possible that Prof. 
Henfrey may be mistaken. What I considered to be the essen¬ 
tial point in Mr. Wenham’s observations was this,—that a tniaf 
of protoplasm may resolve itself into cells by a process <rf vacuo- 
lation in the parts which are to be the cell-cavities, and of con¬ 
solidation in those which are to become the cell-walls, essentially 
corresponding with that which takes place in the development 
of a single cell from a “ gonidium ” or any other isolated particle 
of protoplasm. That this doctrine does not agree with PredT. 
Henfrey’s general ideas of the process of cell-formation, is no 
more proof that it is wrong, than the denial of the sexued nature 
of the anthcrozoids of Cryptommia by Prof. Sdileiden prov^ 
that doctrine to be invalid. When Mr. Wenham’s observations 
shall have been shown to be incorrect as to the essential point just 
mentioned, I shall be quite ready to retract the “ bndorsement ” 
whidi I gave to them. 

' I am, Gentlemen, 

Yours sincerely, 

WlLUAH B, Carpentsu. 
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General Outline of the Organisation of the Animal Kingdom^ and 
Manual of Comparative Anatomy. By Thomas Rymer Jones* 
F.R.S. Secona edition. London, Van Voorst, 1856. 8vo. 

On the Continent, and especially in Germany, every important fact 
in the anatomy and development of animals is sure, in the course of 
a year or two from its discovery, to find itself embodied, vrith its 
consequences upon zoological classification, in one of the numerous 
manuals of Zoology or Comparative Anatomy with which the press 
of that country teems. Everything is thus brought within the reach 
of the student, who, at the corameuceiiient of his course, has merely 
to buy one of the most recent of these works, in order to place him¬ 
self pretty nearly in possession of the actual state of the science. 

To the English student, however, none of these advantages are 
offered; amongst the few books of this class and of any rc^mtation, 
the best was probably the first edition of the work which we have 
now before us, and this, notwithstanding its undoubted merits, could 
by no means be regarded, even at the time of its publication, as per¬ 
fectly free from faults. These, the interval of fourteen years which 
had elapsed since the book first made its appearance in the world, had 
certainly not tended to diminish, and it was therefore with no small 
satisfaction that wc learnt that a new edition was forthcoming, as in it 
we fondly hoped that the English student might at last obtain an idea 
of the vast progress that has been made in JZoology within the last few 
years, without the necessity of resorting to foreign literature for this 
purpose-. 

In this hope, however, we regret to say we have been disappointed. 
In his secona edition Professor Rymer Jones clings with astonishing 
pertinacity to the grouping adopted in his first, and if we are to take 
nis book as our standard, zoological classification has made but little 
progress since the days of Cuvier; for we canuot see that the division 
of the Cuvierian Radiata into Acrita and Nematoneura, or the sub¬ 
stitution of new names for the other three primary groups of that 
author, constitutes any great step in advance. 

Retaining liis old primary divisions, it is but just to say, however, 
that our author has sacrifiol^ a little to the spirit of the times; but 
even where this is the case, he seems to be ham^iered by his prejudices 
in favour of his former viewsthus he adopts the group of the Pro- 
toaoa, but still places it as a class of his Acrita ; and the different 
sections into which these simple creatures are divided are mentioned 
in such a manner that it is utterly impossible to understand what 
comparative value the author attributes to them. Moreover he has 
actually introduced amongst the Protosoa a description of the Sfer^ 
matosoa, a somewhat unnecessary addition one would think, espe^ly 
as the author himself tells us that they are not independent organisms. 
Aiiother step in the right direction is the adoption of the Class of 
Sfydrosed for the Hydroid polypes and Aoalephs. 

When we look into the remaiuing groups or the Acrita and Nma^ 
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toneurot we find that the contents of these two great sections are 
positively identical with those of Cuvier’s Radiata, The FUt«worms 
{Cestodea and Trematoda) are placed amongst the Acrita, and the 
Kound-worms amongst the Nematoneura, and the latter division also 
contains the Bryoaoa^ Rotifera and Epieoa, The retention of the 
latter in such a situation is certainly calmlated to astonish one, con¬ 
sidering how well established is the close restunblance, we might 
almost say identity, between the young state of these anomalous para¬ 
sites and the Entomostracous Crustacea; and we must confess that 
we cannot understand why the class of Epizoa should be condemned 
to figure so low in the scale of animal existences, wliilst the epizootic 
genus Nicotho'i^ oceu})iea an aristocratic position amongst the Crm- 
tacea. Equally inadmissible is the position assigned to the Ctrrho^ 
poda amongst the Heteroganghaia (or Molluaca), in spite of the 
positive demonstration that we possess of their Annulose nature;— 
indeed we can only impute the retention of this unfortunate group of 
Crustaceans amongst such unsuitable neighbours, to some confusion 
of ideas on the part of Professor R^mer Jones, as he actually figures 
a complete Homogangliate nervous system as characteristic of the 
Cirrhopods, and places them in his list of the Homogangliate (or 
Annulose) Classes, at the end of his ^eral chapter on Oassification. 
It would almost seem as though Professor Rvmer-Jones were of 
opinion that the position of the Cirrkopoda in tiie Animal Kingdom 
might as well be settled by the ingenious device of tossing up, pro¬ 
posed, as we are told, by some truly American Statesman for the 
adjustment of the little difficulties existing between this country and 
the United States. 

Wc should hardly have dwelt at such length upon these defects 
ill a work which notwithstanding them possesses a great claim to 
consideration, but for the circumstance that the author leaves it to 
be inferred by his reader that the system adopted in it is the system, 
whilst he must be well aware that, so far from its being adopted by 
the majority of zoologists and comparative anatomists, it furnishes 
anything but a true picture of the generally received views of *oo- 
l(^cal classification. But the reader may seek in vain in the pages 
or this thick volume for anything like an admission that a different 
mode of arrangement is practicable, or for a confession that other 
writers place particular groups in a position different irom that toh 
si|p:^ed to them by Professor Jones,—the nearest approach to any¬ 
thing of the kind consisting in references to resembianoes between 
the Epizoa and Rotiferu and the CruHaceOy and a atatement re¬ 
garding the Cirrkopodat that *‘it will not be sui^riaing, if, after 
reading the details connected with their structure, sopie naturalists 
should prefer to r^ard them as bdoi^ng to the Homo^ngiiate 
rather tlian to the Heterogangliate division/” We should think it by 
DO rowans surprising; but we are rather surprised that, when he went 
so far, our author could not tell his readers, that the conclusion at 
whfch he more than half expected them to arrive was the one now 
generally adopted by the first zoologists both at home and abroad^ 

It may be urged, that as Professor Rymer Jones’s work only pro- 
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fesseA to treat of the comparative anatomy of animals, the question 
of classification is one of secondary importance as far as lie is con^ 
cerned; but this plea can hardly be admitted, inasmuch as a com¬ 
parative anatomy must of necessity take a zoological classification 
for its foundation, and the nearer "the truth we can bring this, the 
better will be our representation of the ** organization of the Animal 
Kingdom/* 

Notwithstanding the faults above referred to, Professor R}mer 
Jones’s work will be found to contain a most valuable outline of the 
structure and development of the different classes of animals, al¬ 
though it is to bo regretted that, in tlie consideration of the latter 
portion of the subject, his unfortunate views of classification again 
step in, and certainly prevent his giving that importance to the earlier 
stages of some groups ^^liich they deserv^e, if indeed they have 
not induced him rather to throw them into the background, as 
matters of comparatively little consequence. The same circum¬ 
stance of course J:^rp^ent8 the reader from finding any reference in 
the pages of this book to the doctrine of a retrograde metamorphosis, 
which not only applies to such groups as the Epizoa and Cirrhopoda, 
but is also adaptea to throw much light upon the position in nature 
of other anomalous animals, which have generally been puzzles to 
zoologists. As a general rule, however, the information seems to 
have been pretty carefully brought down to the present time, al¬ 
though we notice several omissions of greater or less importance in 
different parts of the work. One or two of these wt may mention, 
as we can hardlv understand how Professor Rymer Jones could have 
made them. tJuder the Cephalopodous Mollusca, we find not the 
slightest reference to those curious spermatophora the Hectocotyli ; 
and in his description of the bulbus arteriosus in Fishes, our author 
states that it is of a muscular nature, all hough Professor Muller 
has shown that it is nothing of the kind in the ordinary fishes! and 
in mentioning the existence of the numerous valves iu the arterial 
bulb of the Sharks, &c., ho has taken not the least notice of the 
occurrence of the same structure in the Ganoid Fishes, although it is 
upon this character that the order Ganoidea now reposes. We can 
hardly suppose that Professor Rymer Jones is in utter ignorance of 
Muller’s admirable paper upon the Ganoid Fishes, which has been 
published about twelve years, and must attribute his omitting to take 
any notice of it to its having in some way slipped from his memory. 

However, with all these omissions and an occasional misstatement of 
minor importance^ there can be no doubt that Professor Rymer Jones’s 
volume contains an immense amount of valuable information, well put 
together, and adorned with all that elegance of language for which 
the author is particularly distinguished. As ir» his previous edition, 
he commences with the lowest forms of animals and proceeds from 
these upwards in the scale of existence to the Vertebrata, a mode of 
arrangement which certainly has many advant^s. The numerous 
woodcuts with which the work is profusely illustrated are of the 
highest etcellenoe and very well printed, whilst, the general utility of 
the book is greatly increased by the admirable double index, cou- 
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sisting in fket of two separate tables of contents, one giring a list of 
the subjects treated of in the order in which they occur in the sub- 
srauent pages ; whilst the other or Physiologicild Index ” takes the 
different organs or their functions as the basis of its arra^men^ 
and furnishes references to the particular paragraphs in which their 
nature in the various groups of animals is descriued, thus enabling 
the reader to trace any one function or organ from its first appearance 
to its full development. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIKTV. 

May 8, 1855.—G. R. Waterhouse, Esq,, in the Chair. 

Mr. Gould exhibited a portion of a collection of birds fonned by 
Mr. Hauxwell in a district lying on the eastern side of the Peru¬ 
vian Andes, in the neighbourhood of the River Ucayali, one of the 
tributaries of the Upper Amazon. Mr. Gould observed, that the 
exploration of this particular district had been one of the oarliest 
objects of his own ornithological ambition, but that until within the 
last few years no naturalist had visited it. The 8j)lendjd collection 
sent by Mr. Hauxwell, of which the birds exhibited to the Meet¬ 
ing formed a part, fully bore out the anticipations entertained by 
Mr. Gould, that when explored it would prove one of the richest 
and most interesting ornithological districts with which we are ac¬ 
quainted. 

Amongst the birds exhibited were some CotingaB, differing from 
the ordinary species found in the lower countries of Brazil, and 
remarkable from the splendour of their colouring, together with spe¬ 
cies of Phcenicercm, IthamphoceluB, &c., of the most dazzling bril¬ 
liancy. As a contrast to these, Mr. Gould exhibited a series of dull- 
oolonred Thamnophili, also contained in this collection, and remarked 
that this striking difference in the coloration of birds inhabiting the 
same locality was due almost entirely to their different degrees of 
exposure to the eun’s rays; the brilliantly coloured species being 
inhabitants of the edges of the forests, where they fly abent amongst 
the highest branches of the trees, whilst the others form a group of 
short-winged insectivorous birds, which inhabit the low soruo in tbe 
heart of the dense humid jungle, where the sun’s rays can rarely, 
if ever, wnetrate, 

Mr. Gould also remarked, that the colours of the more brilliant 
species firom the banks of the Ucayali, a district situated towards the 
centre of the South American continent, were far more splendid than 
those of the species representing them in countries nearer to the sea, 
and fVom this circumstance he took occasion to observe that birds 
from the central parts of continents were always more brilliantly 
coloured thap those inhabiting insular or maritime countries. Tb» 
rule applies equally to birds of the same species, the Tits of Centnd 
Europe being far brighter in colour than British specimens. Mr. 
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Gould had observed that the like difference existed between spe¬ 
cimens of the same species inhabiting Van Diemen’s Land and the 
continent of Australia, He attributed this principally to the greater 
density and cloudiness of the atmosphere m islands, and countries 
bordering the sea; and in further illustration of the influence of 
light upon colour, he stated, that the dyers of this country are never 
able to produce tints equal in brilliancy to those obtained by their 
continental rivals, and that in England they never attempt to dye 
scarlets in cloudy weather. 

Description of a new Species of Ruticilla from 
Erzeroum. By John Gould, F.ll.S. etc. 

Ruticilla erythropbocta, Gould. 

Forehead black; crown of the head clouded silvery-grey; back, 
shoulders, throat, chest, and the upper part of the abdomen, iet- 
black ; lower ]»art of the abdomen, upper and under tail-coverts dull 
red; tail-feathers dull red, except the two middle ones, which are 
brownish-black; wings both above and beneath brownish-black ; 
some of the secondaries slightly fringed with silvery-grey; bill and 
feet black. 

Total length, 5^ inches; bill, f; wing, ; tail, 2|; tarsi, |. 

Had, Erzeroum. 

Remark. — Nearly allied to, and about the size of, It. Tithye ; but 
differing from that species in the under surface of the shoulder being 
darker, and the lower part of the abdomen being red instead of 
greyish-white. 

In my own collection. 

Notes on the Biros of Western India. 

By Lieut. Burgess. 

Family Rallidai. 

Genus Fulica, L. 

Fuliga atra. Bald Coot. 

I found some of these birds breeding on the Singwa tank, situ¬ 
ated about eighteen miles north of the station of Ahmednuggur, on 
21st August, 1849. I obtained three e^ and three nestlings, which 
were marked as follows : head, neck, breast and back covered with 
bright oran^-red, liair-like feathers; beak crimson, tip white; lower 
part of the hack dark lead-colour, nearly black; near the beak the 
face was covered with bright scarlet pustules; irid^ brown; legs 
and feet dark lead-colour. The young birds swam with surprising 
rapiihty. I was attracted at first by the unusual movements of the 
old birds, who swam backwards and forwards with great swiftness at 
some dis^ce from the nest, showing great uneasiness, and when 1 
was handling their young appeared quite distracted. 

^ IS rather more than 2 tV in. in length, by nearly in. 
in width, m a stoite-oolour, spotted with numberless small specks of 
brown, and some larger spots of dark brown and grey. 
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Family &cohOP\cxvM, 

Genus Scolopax. 

Subgenus Rhynchaka (Cnv.). 

Rhynchjra picta (Gray). Painted Snipe. 

I quite think that the Painted Snipe breeds in the Deccan, or at 
least some few of them, as I have had both male and female birds 
sent to me in the middle of July, which were shot near Ahmednug- 
gur. The female was in remarkably rich and beautiful plumage. 
It is very prol)able that some breed annually in the rushy grounds 
bordering the large tank at Singwa. 

Subgeuub ScoLOPAX. 

Scolopax nkmoricola. Solitary Snipe of the Neilgherries. 

Dr. Jerdon in his Catalogue says, “ It is a rare visitant to the 
Neilglierries during the cold season, and has not, as far as 1 am 
aware, been killed elsewhere in the Peninsula.” I believe the Snipe 
mentioned in the following note, which I made at Naasick, to be tne 
same bird :— 

“ SoHtarj^, or rather, a very large Snipe, shot at Nassick by Lieut. 
Boddam of the Engineers : a very fine specimen ; the plumage of a 
very dark dim colour, and the tiiitg on the scapulars not very bright. 
Shot 5th January, 1847.’* 

Family Charadriad*. 

Genus CaARADRUift. 

CllARADRIlTg PLUVIALia. GoLDEN PlOVER, L. 

I have never met with this Plover in the Deccan, but shot them 
on the sandy plains near Kurachee in Scinde. Dr. Jerdon says, 
that it “is hut rarely met with in the Peninsula. 1 hav® only seen 
it on two or three occasions on the banks of large rivers on the table¬ 
land, and on grass plains near the sea-coast, usually in small flocks 
of five or six. 1 have seen specimens killed in the neighbourhood of 
Madras iu the breeding plumage, viz. with the whole under surfiioa 
of the body deep black. It ther^ove most probably breeds in this 
country.” 

CuARADRUTS MINOR, Wogl. LeSBER RiNGED PlOVER. 

I believe the egg sent with this paper to be that of the Lesser 
Binned Plover ; if so, this bird breeds in the Decean in the month of 
April, laying its eggs on sandrbanks in the middle of the larger 
rivers. The egg forwarded was from a sand-bank in the river 
Bheema. These pretty little lively birds are common in the Dbocan, 
resorting to the beds of streams and sandy shallows and banks of 
rivers. They are difficult birds to shoot, being very restless, con¬ 
tinually taking short flights, and running about with great activity 
along the water’s edge ; their food consists of worms, small shelui 
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and grass ; they lay as many as three eggs I believe; the eg^ are 
deposited on the bare sand The eag is rather more than iti 

length, by ^yths of an inch in width, of a rich stone colour, spotted 
and strealced with grey and two shades of brown. 

Genus Vankllus. 

Vanellus bilobus (Gmel.). Yellow Wattled Lapwing. 

I have had frequent o})portunities of seeing this Lapwing on the 
open bare plains which it frequents, and have obtained specimens, 
but never to my knowledge succeeded in procimng its eggs, though 
I have had the eggs of Plovers brought to me in numbers. Dr. 
JTcrdon says, I found the eggs of this bird on one occasion on a 
grass plain on the west coast in the month of September; they were 
of a light salmon colour with dusky spots, four in number, and laid 
on a slight depression of the ground.'* This Lapwing utters a 
plaintive cry when on the wing; it feeds on small beetles, white 
ants, &c., picking up small pieces of stone or crystal to assist the 
action of the gizzard. 

Vanellus Goensis (Lath.), Red Wattled Lapwing. 

This common Lapwing is as partial to water as the last-mentioned 
is to dry sandy plains; indeed I do not recollect ever to have seen it 
at any aistaucc from water. It is \ery common in the Deccan, and 
may be easily recognired by its oft-repeated cry of—“ Dick did t/ou 
do it—Dick, Dick did you do it.** As soon as March has well set in 
they pair, and the female commences laying; she generally chooses 
the banks of rivers and small streams. On a sand-bank in the midst 
of the river Bheema, one of the large rivers of the Deccan, I fell in 
with the nest of this bird—if a small heap of dry gravel with a hollow 
in it can he called a nest—it contained four eggs. During the breed¬ 
ing season tliese birds, vociferous at all times, become doubly so, 
acquainting every one with the fact that their"nest is near. I have 
had their egp brought to me as late as 19th May. On the 27th 
May a man brought me three young ones, apparently just released 
from their imprisonment; their plumage was as follows:—^Irides 
dark hazel; wattles dark brown, nearly black; the whole body covered 
with down, that on the head and neck brown with spots of black ; 
the front of the neck, breast and belly white; a black streak runs 
along the sides from the wing to the tail; on the nape of the neck 
there was a black patch, and another cravat-shaped patch of black 
on the fore part of the neck and throat; legs and feet dark lead 
colour. 

This Lapwing, like many of the Sandpipers, has a curious fashion 
of elevating and throwing forward the head, much like the motion 
of bowing. It is equally active by night as by day, filiii^ the air 
with its taunting cry of “ Did yow do it.** If you should nre at and 
mias one of them, he goes off with, and his companions fly round 
yon with the insulting cry of Did you do it ;** or, as Dr* Jerdon 
nas it, Pity to do it.** The food of this bird consists of grass and 
Jnn, ^ Mag, N, Hist, Ser, 2. Voh xvii. 33 
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miall ineects; it also picks op small pieces of crystal to Kdp ^ 
gestion. The egg vanes mu^ in size; one sent measures in« 
m iengtl>, by ra&er more than in. in width, of a yellow Itona 
colour, spotted and dashed with grey and dark sepia. 

Genus CEdicnemxjs (Cuv.). 

CEmCNEMUS CREPITANS. ThICK-KNEED PlOVER. 

This bird is tolerably common amongst the stony hills and undu¬ 
lating grounds of the Deccan. It is more active by night than by 
day, at which time its plaintive call is heard. I had for some time 
a young bird in my tent; during the day it used to remain quiet, 
but when evening began to draw on its restlessness commenced, and 
it used to run round and round the tent with great rapidity, uttering 
a single shar}) querulous note. The Thick-knee feeds on small 
beetles and other insects, as also small particles of grass, taking 
down small stones to help the action of tlie gizzard, which is of a 
strong texture. They breed during the months of March and April, 
laying two e^;g8 varying in colour, 2 in. in length, by rather more 
tluin 1^ in. m width, of a stone colour, blotched and spotted with 
dark sepia-brown, and a few under spots of dark grey. In some 
eggs the blotches are more of an olive-brown. 

CEoicnemus rbcurvirostris (Swains.). 

On the 5th April, 1849, 1 found two young birds of what I then 
took to be the young of €Bdie, crepitans, on a large sand-bank in 
the middle of the river Bhecma. At the same time I thought it a 
very strange place for a bird found in dry stony places to breed in. 
In March 1850, I shot a specimen of (Edicnemus reeureirostris on 
the some river, some distance higher up; I therefore think it moat 
probable that they were the young of (Edic, recurvirostris, and not 
of (Edic, crepitans. Had I, at the time I found them, known that 
the ibrmer bird was to be found on that river, I shodd have 
mined carefully the shape of the bill. The testM in the male speci¬ 
men shot in March were in a turgid state. I bronght away the 
young birds above mentioned; one was much smaller tlm the other, 
but much more active. Th^ were both, if I remember right, 
covered with a wyish down. For fear of their dying thi^oug^ not 
getting prefer food, I returned them to their sandy hollow the next 
day. ^e gimrd of the AiU-grown bird containad the bones of some 
small animal. 

Genus Tachydromus. 

I believe the e^g now eodiibited to be that of the Courier Plover, 
TachpdrtmHB Asiatieus, Two of them were found in a field in a 
slif^t hollow of the ^ound in the month of April. Of the breeding 
of this bird Dr. Jerdoii says—*'It breeds in the more retired spots 
during the hot weather, lanng three ^s of a pale ^eenish-yeUow 
colour, much blotched and spotted wirii black, and mo with a iW 
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olive spots} they are deposited in a slight hollow.’’ The Courier is 
abundant on the plains of the Deccan» frequenting sandy bare spots 
in docks; they have a peculiar habit of running for a distance at 
great speed, then suddenly stopping and erecting the body, then 
starting off as before. 

Subgenus Glareola. 

Glareola ORiBNTALfs (Leach). 

I came across this pretty little Pratincole when shooting on a 
stony bank in the river Bheema. There were numbers of them 
dying about like swallows, and as they mobbed me, I concluded 
that they had nests, but though 1 made most diligent search could 
not find any. I procured a pair of birds : the eggs in the ovaries 
of the female were large: the crop of the female was filled to a great 
size with a species of small black beetle. This occurred in the month 
of March. 

May 22, 1855.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., in the Chair. 

Descriptions op four new or little-known Tanagers. 

By Philip Lutley Sclatek, M.A. 

1. Arremon krythroriiynchvs, Sclater. 

A* oUvaceu9 : capite niyro; viita mediali verticUf nucha cervi- 
cUque laterihus cinereis; superciliis tt corpore 8 ubtu 9 albis: 
torque yutturali anyueta nigra: laterihue cinerascentibus : 
eampterio Jlato: pedibve alhU: rostra elonyatiore, incurpo, 
rubra. 

Long, tota 5*8, aloe 3*0, caudoe 2*7. 

Hab, in Nova Grenada, Bogota. 

1 have to thank Mr. Gould for allowing me to describe this new 
Arremon, which is from his collection. It is closely allied to my 
Arremon apectabilis (P. Z. S. 1854, p. 114. pi. 67) from Quixos, 
but may be distinguished by its more lengthened incurved and brilhont 
orange red-bill, and the yellow bend of the wing. 

2. Tachyphonub xantbopygiub, Sclater. 

Teehyphonus xanthopyyius, Sclater, P.Z.S. 1854, p. 158.pi. 69( $ ). 

Lanio auritus, DnBus, Bull. Ac. Brux. Feb, 1855 ( d et $ ). 

d niyer : ieryo Jlavo: faackula post-euperciliari eoeeinea : earpo 
eummo dilute fiaxo: teetricihue euhalaribua alhie, 

liOn|;. tota 6*1, aloe 3*5, caudoe 2*5. 

2 myro^dnereua, aubtue ditutior f axillia et tectricibua mbalaribua 
alhia: teryokavo. 

in Nova Grenada, Bogota. 

I described the female of this fine Tanager at the nieetii^ of this 
Society on the 25th of July last year. M. Parzudaki of Paris ham 
received several examples of both sexes from Bogota. A pair 
et these pas s ed hsto the hands of the Vicomte DuBus, 1^ whom 
they were eWvaeterised as new in the Bulletitis de T Acaddmie R>oyde 

38 ^ 
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de Belgique’*' for February last. A male bird from the same quarter 
has been kindly entrusted to me for examination before being depo^ 
sited in the British Museum, where the female 1 originally namea is 
also to be found. 1 cannot agree with the Vicomte DuBus in oon< 
sideriug this species a Lanio, but, after seeing the male, am the more 
oonTinoed that it is a true Tachyphonus. 

3. TAKaGEA NOTAB 1 LI 8 , Jardiue. 

Jt^vo-alivacea : rapite nndique et men to nigris, macula nuchali 
triangufari, a dorso linen nigra divuta, Jlam : alia nigris ca- 
ruleo marginatie, iectricibus autem sutnmiit dorao concohribus : 
cauda nigra, margine vix c^eruleacente: euhtua late aurantio- 
Jtava ; roatro pedtbuaque tiigria. 

Long, tota 7*2, alse 3*7, caudoe 3*0. 

Hah, in rep. Eouatoriana. 

Sir William Jardine has been so good as to lend me the types of 
this and the following species of Tanagers for examination. They 
were lately procured by Professor Jameson of Quito, during a botani¬ 
cal excursion along the eastern range of Cordilleras to the north of 
Quito, and are to be described with other rare birds, the product of 
the satne or similar expeditions, in the forthcoming number of the 
new scries of the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 

The present bird is a most brilliant fourth of the little section 
denominated Compaocoma by Cabanls, easily distinguished from the 
others by its yellow-olive back, triangular nape-spot, black chin and 
orange-yellow under-plumage, and may be theretore called Compao* 
coma notabilia, if that name is ua*d generically. The other three 
species of this group are—(1) Compaocoma victorini, with its dork 
olive back and elongated nape-stripe, which is common in collections 
from Bogota ; (2) aumptuoaa (Arch, du Mus^e Paris., vii, p. 379, 
pi. 23), with the back black and uropygium olivascent, from Trans- 
andean Ecuador—the same locality as the present—and Peru ; and 
(3) C, flavinucha, a rare species in collections, which seems confined 
to Bolivia, where d’Orbigny discovered it on the eastern slope of the 
Andes of the province ot La Poz. 

4. Saltator arremonops, Jardine* 

5. rufo-hrunneua, oHvaceo parum tinetm, pectare multo eUmort 
et Tuheecentinre: capita toto mentoque nigria; tfitta mediali 
verticia et auperciliari utrinque poatice elonguHa etm medio 
centre einereia : alia intua et cauda nigricaniibua: roatro et 
pedibua nigria. 

Long, tota 7-2.5, alee 3*2, caud® 3*5. 

Bah, in rep* Equatoriana. 

Thii peculiar Tanager in atyle of j»luini^ and genend habit cor- 

♦ The article is entitled “ Note sur quelques esp^oei ioMtei d'Ohetnx.*’ The 
torpiata therein described (sp. 10) is my DacfUa pukkarrima, Rev, et 
Mag. de Zool. 1853, p. 480—(a true Daenia to tny mind) j and, is not VireoaitMg 
ftmaia, PoBus, sp. 1, thmme as Y, idtikqm^ VieilL—Casain, Birds of Cal uL 37. 
p. 221—and PhyUomneB myttaeaUB, Cab. "Wjegm. Arch. 1844, p. 348 ? 
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responds most closely with the members of the aenus Arremon^ but 
the bill is altogether abnormal, the upper mandible swelling in the 
middle and overlapping the under, as in the genus Lanio^ though 
not developed into a Voided hook. But the bill is much shorter, 
broader and deeper than in the last-named genus, and has more 
general resemblance to that of some of the Salt at ores. The wings 
arc very short, but the only skin sent belonging to a bird in moult, 
the comparative length of the remiges cannot be determined. 

Description of a New Ska Anemone. 

By E. W. H, lIoLDswoRTH, F.Z.S. 

The species now to be described must be separated from the true 
ActmicBt and may be well placed in the genus Scolanthus^ which was 
proposed by Mr. Gosse for the reception of an animal obtained by 
liim at Weymouth, and which presented the very distinctive cha¬ 
racters of a perforated base, and the absence of a terminal adhesive 
disk. A description of that species will be found in the ‘ Annals of 
Natural History* for the year 1853, p. I.'}?. These points of differ¬ 
ence are accompanied, as might he expected, by a variation in habits, 
and the members of the genus will be found living buried in mud 
or sand, into which they retire on being alarmed, their extraordi¬ 
nary jiowers of inversion enabling them to hide at some little distance 
below the surface, 

SCOLANTHUS 8PHASR01DES. 

This species, which I found tolerably abundant at Seaford, near 
Bcachy Head, has, in expansion, the body lengthened and eylindrical, 
regularly striated longitudinally with fine transverse markings, the 
upper part sparingly covered with sucking-glands, not arranged in 
any dennite order. Disk flat and even, but little exceeding the dia^ 
meter of the body. Tentocula numerous, in three or four irregular 
series, the inner one containing from nine to twelve; these are the 
longest, and measure, when fully extended, about half an inch, or two- 
thirds of the breadth of the disk; the outer row consists of from fifty 
to sixty tentacula of the same slender tapering form as the inner 
ones, but are one-third shorter, the other series being intermediate in 
sixe and number. The body tapers a little posteriorly and terminates 
with a rounded base, having a distinct central perforation. When 
closely contracted, the two ends of the body are nearly alike, and the 
animiu assumes the appearance of a more or less flattened sphere or 
bead, the resemblance to which is much increased by the presence 
of the terminal orifices. 

The colour of the body is a dirty-white, and the upper portion is 
generally covered with particles of sand or mud adherent to ilie 
suoking-glauds surrounding that part, and which help to conceal the 
animal men contraotefl, as is found to be the case with Act. eroeei* 
camw, and probably other species under similar circumstances. The 
mpuith opens transversely, and from it very delicate white lines radiate 
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to the bsfles of the tentaouk> intemperaed with two or three shadei of 
brown in the form of stripes or spots: in some specimens a cirde of 
very pale spots with darker margins surrounds the mouth. The base 
of each tentaculum is very dark and is surmounted by a broad band 
of white or buff, the upper portion shading off to a clear pale pel** 
lucid brown, on which are three narrow distinct white rii^, their 
breadth and the interspaces diminishing rapidly as they approach 
the tip. These animals are capable of assuming a great variety of 
shapes, and even when fully expanded sometimes elongate themselves 
to the extent of 1J inch, or contract to little more than a of an 
inch. They feed readily in confinement; but those that had buried 
themselves in the sand appeared best able to secure their prey when 
placed within reach, the others on the surface often tumbling over in 
their endeavours to get the food into a proper position for swallow¬ 
ing, from not having the support of the surrounding sand or mud 
natural to them when buried. They were all found near low water¬ 
mark, imbedded in the fine chalky mud which fills the crevices of the 
rocks at Seaford, their expanded disks being just level with the surface, 
but so nearly covered that only a faint star-like outline was visible; 
on being touched they instantly disappeared; and so great was their 
power of inversion and contraction, tW on dimng carefully, they 
were generally found about I inch deep, and having that peculiar 
bead-Uke form which has suggested the specific name of ipAarokiei. 
There was usually a depth of 6 or 7 inches of mud bdow them, so 
that they could not have been fastened to the rock ; and since 1 liave 
had them at home, now nearly five weeks, they have not shown the 
least inclination to attach themselves to the ^avel, or glass sides of 
the tank in which they are living; three or them have burrowed 
into some sand on which they were placed, but the others remain on 
the surface, and are but rarely contracted. Soft mud is probably 
their natural habitat, being the most easily penetrated, and I could 
ffnd no traces of any of these animals in a considerable tract of sand 
only a few yards from the locality whence these were obtained. 

June 12, 18.^»5.— W, Yarrell, Esq., in the Chair. 

Ow TWO NEW Species of Humming Biuds. 

By John Gould, F.RrS. 

I bring before the notice of the Meeting two species of beautiftd 
Humming Birds, which 1 believe to be new to science: th^ belong 
to tlmt section of the Trochilidat to whi<di the generic appeDation of 
Heliothrix has been given; of this form on^ ttHoe species have 
been previously characterise, namely flf. Jff, oiertct(to#t<a, 

end a, Barroti. One of these new species, for which 1 propose the 

S cific name of purpureice]^^ is nearly allied to H* JBarroii, bat 
ers from (hat bird in havii^ a much shorter bill> in the bfaie of 
the head being of a paler purpte, and in that hue not being conned 
to the crown, but extending some distance down the nape of 
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seek. This species was obtained from the districts near Popayan. 
The second species^ for which 1 propose the name of phainolama^ 
has several characters in common with H, auritus and H, auricu- 
latm ; it differs, however, from both those species in the beautiful 
metallic-prcen colouring extending over the tnroat and front, as well 
as the smes of the throat. The two species may be described as 
follows 

HbLIOTHRIX PXJRPUREICKP8. 

Male: Forehead, crown and nape beautiful purplish-blue; upper 
surface, upper tail-coverts, and upper and under wing-coverts beauti¬ 
ful golden-green; mark below the eye and ear-coverts black, termi¬ 
nating in a small blue tuft; below the black a streak of rich luminous 

g 'een; wings purplish-black; central tail-featliers bluish-black ; 

teral tail-feathers, chin, throat, and under surface, pure white; bill 
black; feet flesh-colour. 

Total length, 4| inches; bill, f ; wing, 2J; tail, If. 

Hah. Popayan. 

Heltoturix PHAInOLuRMA. 

Male: llead, upper surface, upper tail-coverts, upper and under 
wing-cov^erts rich golden-green, very brilliant on the head; wings 

f mrplish-black; four central tail-feathers bluish-black; lateral tail- 
eathers snowy-white ; below and behind the eye a lengthened mark 
of black, terminating in a violet-blue tuft; chin, throat and sides of 
the neck rich luminous green; breast and under surface pure white; 
bill black; feet flesh-colour. 

Total length, 4| inches ; bill, 1; wing, 2f; tail. If. 

Hah. River Napo. 

BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF EDINBUHOU. 

March 1856.—Dr. Greville, Secretary, in the Chair. 

The following papers were read :— 

1, ** Notes on the Flora of Perth,** bv Dr. W. Lauder Lindsay. 

•• The most interesting plants of the district are probably Scheuch- 
gcria piductric^ Monciec grandifiora^ Teucrium Chanuedryg^ and 
TurritU glabra ; but the following also are noteworthy: Corallo^ 
rkiaa innata, Epipactic latifolia, Ccphalanthera grandiflora and 
C. etu^olia, Neottia Nidvf^AvUy Paris quadrifolia^ Erigeron alpi- 
nuSf PnentaUB eurojp<esr, Adoa^a moBchatellina, Lconurus Cardiaca, 
Scrcphularia vemabc/^ 

2. the occurrence of Cladopkora repsns (J. Agardh) at 
Malahide^ Co* Dublbi*^ by A. C. Maingay. 

Prom the specimen now shown, it appears that Mr. W, M'Calla 
found this plant in Ireland in 1841, and tnerefore that to him is due 
the credit of having first collected it in this country, although be 



WIU9I ignoYaut at the time of its beiiig a new apeeitiii and in conae^ 
quenoe communicated it to Professor Balfour under the name of 
Confet'va Brownii, 

Br. Harvey*s slight doubt as to the British form of Cladophora 
repens being the same species with that described by J. Agardh is 
entirely dispelled by these specimens from Ireland, in which the 
articulations, although variable, are in geiuTal shorter than in the 
Jersey specimens gathered by Miss Turner, and intermediate in size 
between Agardh’s plant and tliat described by Harvey. 

3. ** On the Briti«ih species of Arefium,** bv Charles C. Babington, 
M.A., F.R.S. iH:c. (See p. 369.) 

4. ‘‘Register of the Flowering of certain Plants in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, from 14th Feb. till 13th March 1856*, as compared 
with the five previous years,” by Mr. M‘Nab. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the Infinenee of the Soil on the Distribution of Plants. By 
M. Stxjr. Communicated by Count Marschall. 

In a Memoir presented to the Imperial Academy of Sciences of 
Vienna, March 6, 1856, M. Stur,' treating of the influence of the 
soil on the distribution of plants, gave the results of the observations 
made by himself in the Alpine region of Austria. 

The soil on which plants live is either rocky or disintep*ated. 
The ** rocky ” or solid soil is either of calcareous or of argilUiceous 
and siliceous nature. The “disintegrated” or detrital soil is com¬ 
posed of fra^ents from the “rocky,” agglutinated by mineral 
substances of tertiary origin; it contauis therefore lime, silica, and 
alumina, in more or less equal portions. a 

Tlie rocky soil prevails in the higher elevations of file Alpine region; 
the detrital soil fills up the bottoms of the valleys and depressions. 
The first corresponds to the continents surrounding the tertiary sea, 
or to the islands emerging from it; the second indicates the extension 
of this sea itself, as formed by drift deposited on its bottom. 

The nature of the roots is an essential condition for the thriving of 
any plant on either of these soils. Species with annual fleshy, or with 
compound fasciculated, roots, or witn underground stems, can only 
live on detrital soil; those with woody roots, with numerous rami- 
fleations, are best fitted for the rocky soil. 

A comparison of the flora of the h^her calcareous region with the 
micaHM^hist flora proves the plants of either of them, although equal 
in size, to differ so materially from each other in shape, that it must 
be admitted that the geological constitution of the soil has an infln^ 
ence on the vegetation covering its surface. 

Alpine plants carried down by the streams into the plain increase 
in size and grow more luxuriantly in their new station. Forestotrees 
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ihrink more and more in size and shape as they reach greater elera* 
tions. Both these facts hear witness to the influence of dimatal 
conditions on the development of vegetable life. 

Cereals occur exclusively on the dctrital soils of the lower region. 
They follow the Alpine tertiary gravel in its variations of altitude; 
but are only able to produce a rich harvest where they grow on a 
dctrital soil composed of lime, alumina, and silica mixed in nearly 
equal proportions. This same soil is likewise the most congenial to 
the non-cultivatcd plants of the lower region. If iliis soil be mixed 
with heterogeneous substances (as salts, on the sea-shore, on tlie 
banks of saline lakes, on plains with saline etHorescence, or above 
saliferous rocks), new genera and species, not occurring under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, make their appearance. 

The ])iue {Pimis ahies^ L.) accommodates itself to every soil, and 
therefore ranges from the lower to the upper region, marking the 
limits between, and participating in both. Its vertical oscillations 
correspond to those of tlie cereals, and to the distribution of dctrital 
soil accessible to atmospheric heat. 

New vegetable forms, together with new rocks, make their appear¬ 
ance in the higher rocky regions. Such are certain species peculiar 
to the calcareous mica-schist, as Artemisia nana^ Sand., Lomato- 
gonium carinthiacum, Rehb., Gentiana prostrata, Hacnke, Hernia 
aria alpina, L., Braya alpiua, Il^ppe, See. 

Wherever a great variety of rocks near to, or interstratified with, 
each other appear within a comparatively narrow space, the plants 
pass from one of these soils to another, undergoing at the same time 
frequent alterations of form j species nearly allied to each other are 
peculiar to such spots, producing hybrid and intermediate forms. 

The distribution of genera and species in the upper region answers 
exactly to the geological constitution of the soil. Calcareous and 
mica-schistose Alps have every one their peculiar flora. Near Win- 
disch-Matzey ana Heiligenblut the mica-schist and the calcareous 
mica-schist floras appear side by side. At the ** Tauern** of Rad- 
stadt, where nearly all Alpine rocks are heaped together, the floras 
of the calciferous rocks, of the mica-schist and of the calcareous mica- 
schist appear simultaneously. 

M. Stur appended to his memoir a catalogue of about 1000 species 
of plants collected by him within the Alpine region, and arranged 
according to their localities and to the geological constitution of 
their native soil. 

Note on the Freshwater Dolphins of South America, 

By M. Paul ukrvais. 

It has long been known that a peculiar species of Dolphin is an 
inhabitant even of the upper parts and branches of the great river 
Amazon, to the Indians living on the borders of which it is a creature 
of no small importance. It was described by M. d’Orhigny as the 
type of a new genus under the name of Inia boliviensis, by which 
it has since been generally known; but it appears to have been 
Ann.bcMaa.N.Hisi, Ser. 2. Fo/. xvii. 34 
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previously described by Spix atid Martius under the name of BeU 
phinus amazonicuSi whilst, according to M. Paul Gervais, it is identical 
with the 1). GeoJ^rertsis of l>e Blainville, who however supposed hia 
specimen to come from Canada. 

Besides the hiia GeofTrensis^ M. Gervais states that the Amazon 
and its tributaries possess two other species of Dolphin, both, ac¬ 
cording to liim, belonging to the restricted gtuuis Driphinus. They 
will be described by him in the Zoological section of M. de Castelnau’s 
Voyage in America, under the names of IJ. pallidus and D.Jluviatilis, 
— Vomptea Jlendusy 2Bth April 18^)6, p, HOti. 


METKOKOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR APRfL 1856. 


Chiawick .—April ], 2. Exceedingly tine. 3. Overcast: rain. 4. Densely 
clouded : fine, with low white clouds. 5. Fine: cloudy. 6. Fine: frosty nt night. 
7, Fine: cloudy: rain. 8. Ham. 9. Cloudy: ram. 10. Ram. 11. Fine: 
showery: rain at nigVil. 12. Rain: cloudy and mild: fine. 13. Fine: cloudv: 
hazy. 14. Pmc : rain : boisterous, with rain nt night. 15. OACrcast: cold north¬ 
east wind. 16. Fine, hut cold: masses of white clouds. 17. Dusky white clouds: 
fine; cloudy. 18. Overcast: tine: cloudy. 19. Overcast; densely clouded: 
clean frosty. 20. Fine: frosty at night. 21. Cloudless: very fine; haay at 
night. 22. Overcast: cloudy: frosty. 23. Slight haze: cloudy. 24. Uniform 
haze: overcast: fine. 25. Foggy: vciy fine: rain. 26. Heavy rain: cloudy. 
27. Rain. 28. Clear: fine: frosty. STO. Partially overcast: cloudy and cold. 


30. Fine. 

Mean temperature of the month . 46'^*48 

Mean temperature of April 1855 .. 46 *08 

Mean temperature of April for the last thirty yean . 47 *13 

Average amount of rain in April . 1 *553 inch. 


April 1. Fine: rain p.m. 2. Cloudy. 3. Cloudy: rain r.M. 4 . Cloudy. 
6. Fine. 6. Cloudy ; rain p.w. 7. Cloudy. 8. Cloudy; rain p.ii. 9. Cloudy. 
10. Cloudy: rain p.m. 11. Fine: rain p.m. 12. Rain a.m. and p.m. 13. Fine. 
14. Cloudy. 16. Fine. 16—19. Cloudy. 20. Fine. 21—24. Cloudy. 25. Fine. 
26. Rain a.m. and p.m. 27. Cloudy. 28. Cloudy: rain p.m. 29. Cloudy: 
rain a.m. and p.m. 30. Cloudy. 


Sandwich Mttiuef Orkney, —April 1 —3. Bright a.m.: cloudy p.m. 4. Cloudy, 
drops A.M. : clear, aurora p.m. 5. Cloudy, drops a.m. : clear p.m. 6. Damp a.m. : 
clear p.m. 7. Bright a.m. ; drops p.m. 8—10. Cloudy a.m. and p.m. II. Showers, 
cloudy A.M, : clear p.m. 12—14. Cloudy a.m, and p.m. 16. Cloudy a.ii. : clear* 
fine P.M. 16. Cloudy a.m. and p.m. 17. Showers, cloudy a.m.: cloudy p.m, 
18. Showers, cloudy a.m. : clear, fine p.m. 19. Clear a.m. : drizzle p.m. 20—22. 
Cloudy A.M. and p.m. 23. Clear a.m. : oloudy p.m. 24. Cloudy a.m. s cloudy, 
fine P.M. 25. Cloudy, fine a.m. : cloudy, drops p.m. 26. Clear a.m« ; hath 
showers p.m. 27. Hail-showers a.m. ; sleet-showers p.m. 28. Sleet^showers a.m. 
and P.M. 29. Slect-showers a.m. : cloudy p.m. 30. Bright a.m. : cloudy p.m. 
Mean temperature of April for previous twenty-nine years ... 43®*47 

Mean temperature of this month .*. 44 ‘56 

Mean temperature of April 1855 .. 43 *20 

Average quantity of rain in April for fifteen previous years ... D90 ineh. 

The drought is quite unprecedented, only *68 of rain having fiOlen for two months. 









MroofioM bjf Mr. Tbo m paon at ike Garden, of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick 
by Mr. Vcall, at Bostok ; owl by the Rer. C. Clouston, at Scmdwtck Mcmse, Orknbt. 
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